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DISCOURSE  X. 


BiLDAD  had  in  the  foregoing  chapter  entertained  Job  wilh  a 
discourse  on  the  dominion  and  power  of  God,  and  the  purity  of 
his  lighteousness,  whence  he  argues  an  impossibility  of  the  jus- 
tification of  man  in  bis  presence,  who  Is  no  belter  than  a  vorm. 
Job  in  this  chapter  acknowledges  the  greatness  of  God's  power, 
and  descants  more  largely  up'oti  it  than  Bildad  had  done ;  but 
doth  preface  it  with  a  kind  of  ironical  speech,  as  if  he  had  not 
acted  a  friendly  part,  or  spake  little  to  the  purpose,  or  the  mat- 
ter in  hand.  The  subject  of  Job's  discourse  was  the  worldly 
happiness  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  godly;  and 
Bildad  reads  him  a  lecture  of  the  extent  of  God's  dominion, 
the  number  of  his  armies,  and  the  unspotted  rectitude  of  his 
nature,  in  comparison  of  which  the  purest  creatures  are  foul 
and  crooked.  Job,  therefore,  from  ver.  1  to  4,  taxes  him  in  a 
kind  of  scoffing  manner,  that  he  had  not  touched  the  point,  but 
rambled  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  had  not  applied  a  salve 
proper  to  his  sore:  "  How  hast  thou  helped  him  that  is  with> 
out  power?  How  savest  thou  the  arm  of  him  that  hath  no 
strength  ?"  ver  2 ;  your  discourse  is  so  impertinent,  that  it  will 
neither  strengthen  a  weak  person,  nor  instruct  a  simple  one.  ■ 
But  since  Bildad  would  take  up  an  argument  of  God's  power, 
aiid  discourse  so  short  of  it.  Job  would  show  that  he  wanted 
n'othis  iustructions  yi  that  kind,  and  that  ho  had  more  distinct 
'conceptions  of  it  than  his  antagonist  had  utfered:  and  there- 
fore/fro((iTer.  5,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  ha  does  magnift- 
■  HiinMr. 
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6  ON  THE  POWER  OF  GOD. 

cently  treat  of  the  pover  of  God  in  several  branches,     Aad  he 
begins  with  the  lowest,  ver.  25. 

"  Dead  things  are  formed  from  under  the  waters,  and  the  in- 
habilants  thereof."  You  read  me  a  lecture  of  the  power  of 
God  in  the  heavenly  host:  indeed  it  is  visible  there,  yet  of  a 
larger  extent;  and  monuments  of  it  are  found  in  the  lower 
parts.  What  do  you  think  of  (hose  dead  things  under  the 
earth  and  waters,  of  the  corn  that  dies,  and  by  the  moisiening 
influences  of  the  clouds  springs  up  again  with  a  numerous  pro- 
geny and  increase  for  ihe  nourishment  of  man  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  those  varieties  of  metals  and  minerals  conceived  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  those  pearls  and  riches  in  the  deptlis  of  the 
waters,  brought  forth  by  this  power  of  God?  Add  to  these 
those  more  prodigious  creatures  in  the  sea,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  waters,  with  iheit  vastness  and  variety,  which  are  all  the 
birtlis  of  God's  power,  both  in  their  first  creation  by  his  mighty 
voice,  and  their  propagation  by  his  cherishing  providence. 

Stop  not  here,  but  consider  also  that  his  power  extends  to 
hell;  either  the  graves, the  repositories  of  all  the  crumbled  dust 
that  has  yet  been  in  the  world;  (for  so  hell  is  sometimes  taken 
in  Scripture;  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  has 
no  covering,"  ver.  6;)  the  lodgings  of  deceased  men  are  known 
to  him;  no  screen  can  obscure  them  from  his  sight,  nor  their 
dissolution  be  any  bar  to  his  power,  when  the  time  is  come  to 
compact  those  mouldered  bodies  to  entertain  again  their  de- 
parted souls,  either  for  weal  or  woe:  or  hell,  the  place  of 
punishment,  is  naked  before  him;  as  distinctly  discerned  by 
him  as  a  naked  body  in  all  its  lineaments  by  us,  or  a  dissected 
liody  is  in  all  its  parts  by  a  skilful  eye.  Destruction  has  do 
covering:  none  can  free  himself  from  the  power  of  his  hand. 
Every  person  in  the  bowels  of  hell,  every  person  punished 
there,  is  known  to  him,  and  feels  the  power  of  his  wrath. 

From  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  he  ascends  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth:  "He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place," 
ver.  7;  the  north  or  north  pole  over  the  air,  which  by  the 
Greeks  was  called  void  or  empty,  beci^use  of  the  tenuity  and 
thinness  of  that  element;  and  he  mentions  here  the  north,  or 
north  pole,  for  the  whole  heaven,  because  it  is  more  known  and 
apparent  than  the  southern  pole.  "  And  hangeth  the  earth 
upon  nothing."  The  massy  and  weighty  earth  hangs  like  a 
thick  globe  in  the  midst  of  a  thin  air,  that  there  is  as  much  air 
on  the  one  side  of  it  as  on  the  other.  The  heavens  have  no 
prop  to  sustain  them  in  their  height,  and  the  earth  has  bo' basis 
to  support  it  in  its  place.  The  heavens  are  as  if  you  saw  a 
curtain  stretched  smooth  in  the  air  without  any  hand  to  iiold  . 
it}  and  the  earth  is  as  if  you  saw  a  ball  hanging  m  the'  air 
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without  any  solid  body  to  underprop  it,  or  any  line  to  hinder  it 
fromfalliug;  both  stauding  moDuments  of  the  omnipoience  of 
God. 

He  then  takes  notice  of  hia  daily  power  in  the  clouds:  "He 
bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not 
rent  under  them,"  ver.  8.  He  compacts  the  waters  together  in 
clouds,  and  keeps  (hem  by  his  power  in  the  air  against  the 
force  of  their  natural  gravity  and  heaviness,  till  they  are  fit  to 
flow  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perform  his  pleasure  in  the 
places  for  which  he  designs  them.  "The  cloud  is  not  rent 
under  them;"  the  ihin  air  is  not  split  asunder  by  the  weight  of 
the  waters  contained  in  the  clouds  above  it  He  causes  them 
to  distil  by  drops,  and  strains  them  as  it  were  through  a  thin 
lawn,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  earth:  and  suffers  them  not  (o 
fall  in  the  whole  lump,  with  a  violent  torrent,  to  waste  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  and  bring  famine  upon  tho  world  by  destroying 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  but 
one  entire  drop  of  water  bang  itself  but  one  inch  above  the 
ground,  unless  it  be  a  bubble  which  is  preserved  by  the  air  en- 
closed within  it!  What  a  wonder  would  it  be  to  see  a  gallon 
of  water  contained  in  a  thin  cobweb  as  strongly  as  in  a  vessel 
of  brass!  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  Divine  power  in  those  thin 
bottles  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called,  Jub  zzzviii.  37-,  and 
therefore  called  his  clouds  here,  as  being  daily  instances  of  his 
omnipotence.  That  the  air  should  sustain  those  rolling  vessels, 
as  it  should  seem,  weightier  than  itself;  that  the  force  of  this 
mass  of  waters  should  not  break  so  thin  a  prison,  and  hasten  to 
its  proper  place  which  is  below  the  air;  that  they  should  be 
daily  confined  against  their  natural  inclination,  and  held  by  so 
■light  a  chain ;  that  there  should  be  such  a  gradual  and  succes- 
sive falhng  of  them,  as  if  the  air  were  pierced  with  holes  like  a 
gardener's  watering-pot,  and  not  fall  in  one  entire  body  to  drown 
or  drench  some  parts  of  the  earth;  these  are  hourly  miracles  of 
Divine  power,  as  little  regarded  as  clearly  visible. 

He  proceeds,  ver.  9.  "  He  holdeih  back  the  face  of  his 
throne,  and  spreadelh  his  cloud  upon  it."  The  clouds  are  de- 
signed as  curtains  to  cover  the  heavens,  as  well  as  vessels  to 
water  the  earth,  Psal.  cxlvii.  8;  as  a  tapestry  curtain  between 
the  heavens,  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  earth,  his  footstool,  Isa. 
Ixvi  1.  The  heavens  are  called  his  throne,  because  his  power 
does  most  shine  forth  there,  and  magnificenlly  declare  the  glory 
of  God ;  and  the  clouds  are  as  a  screen  between  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  aun,  and  the  tender  plants  of  the  earih,  and  ihe 
weak  bodies  of  men. 

From  hence  he  descends  to  the  sea,  and  considers  the  Divme 
power  apparent  in  the  bounding  of  «:  "He  has  compassed 
the  waters  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  aa 
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end,"  ver.  lO.  This  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
as  a  signal  mark  of  Divine  strength,  Job  xzxviii.  6 ;  Prov.  viii. 
27.  He  has  measured  a  place  for  the  sea,  and  struck  the  hmits 
of  it  as  with  a  compass,  that  it  might  not  monot  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  ruin  the  ends  of  the  earth's  creation;  and 
this  while  day  and  night  have  their  mutual  turns,  till  he  shall 
make  an  end  of  time  by  removing  the  measures  of  it.  The 
bounds  of  the  tumultuous  sea  are  in  many  places  as  weak  as 
the  bottles  of  the  upper  waters;  the  one  is  contained  in  thin 
air,  and  the  other  restrained  by  weak  sands  in  many  places,  as 
well  as  by  stubborn  rocks  in  others;  that  though  it  swells, 
foams,  roars,  and  the  waves,  encouraged  and  urged  on  by 
strong  winds,  come  like  mountains  against  the  shore,  they 
overflow  it  not,  but  humble  themselves  when  they  come  near 
to  those  sands,  which  are  s*t  as  their  lists  and  hmtts,  and  retire 
back  to  the  womb  that  brought  them  forth,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed,  and  repented  of  their  proud  invasion:  or  else  it  may 
be  meant  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  the  stated  time  God  has 
set  it  for  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  till  night  and  day  come  to  an 
end.'  Both  that  the  fluid  waters  should  contain  themselves 
within  due  bounds,  and  keep  their  perpetual  orderly  motion, 
are  amazing  arguments  of  Divine  power. 

He  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  commotions  in  the 
air  and  earth,  raised  and  stilled  by  the  power  of  God:  "The 
pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof,'^ 
ver.  11.  By  pillars  of  heaven  are  not  meant  angels,  as  some 
think;  but  either  the  air,  called  the  pillars  of  heaven  in  regard 
of  place,  as  it  continues  and  knits  together  the  parts  of  the 
world,  as  pillars  do  the  upper  and  nether  pails  of  a  building. 
As  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  are  called  the  foundations  of 
the  earth;  so  the  lowest  parts  of  the  heaven  may  be  called  the 
pillars  of  heavea.*  Or  else  by  that  phrase  may  be  meant  moun- 
tains which  seem  at  a  distance  to  touch  the  sky,  as  pillars  do 
the  top  of  a  structure;  and  so  it  may  be  spokeo  according  to 
▼ulgar  capacity,  which  imagines  the  heavens  to  be  sustained 
by  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  as  a  convex  body,  or  to 
be  arched  by  pillars;  whence  the  Scripture,  according  to  com- 
mon apprehensions,  mentions  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  heavens,  though  they  have  properly  no 
end,  as  being  round.  The  power  of  God  is  seen  in  those  com- 
motions in  the  air  and  earth,  by  thunders,  hghinings,  storms, 
earthquakes,  which  reck  the  air,  and  make  the  mountains  and 
hills  tremble  as  servants  before  a  frowning  and  rebuking 
□iaster. 

And  as  he  makes  motions  in  the  earth  and  air,  so  is  his  power 
seen  in  their  influences  upon  the  sea.    "  He  divideth  the  sea 

*  Coccm.  in  loc  >  Cocc«i. 
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with  his  poorer,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through 
the  proud,"  verse  12.  At  the  creation  he  put  the  waters  into 
several  channels,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to  appear  barefaced 
for  a  habitation  for  man  and  beast;  or  rather  he  splits  the  sea 
by  storms,  as  though  he  would  make  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
visible,  and  rakes  up  the  sands  to  the  surface  of  the  w&iers, 
and  marshals  the  waves  into  mountains  and  valleys.  Afier 
that  he  smites  through  the  proud,  that  is,  humbles  the  proud 
waves,  and  by  allaying  the  storm  reduces  them  to  their  former 
level:  the  power  of  God  is  visible,  as  welt  in  rebuking,  as  in 
awakening  the  winds;  he  makes  them  sensible  of  his  voice, 
and  according  to  his  pleasure  exasperates  or  calms  ihem.  The 
striking  through  the  proud  here,  is  not  properly  meant  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army;  for  some  guess  that  Job 
died  that  year,'  or  about  the  time  of  the  Israelites  coming  out 
of  Egypt:  80  that  this  discourse  here  being  in  the  time  of  his 
affliction,  could  not  point  at  that  which  was  done  after  his  res- 
toration to  his  temporal  prosperity. 

And  now  at  last  he  sums  up  the  power  of  God  in  the  chjefest 
of  his  works  above,  and  the  greatest  wonder  of  his  works  be- 
low: "By  his  Spirit  he  halh  garnished  the  heavens;  his  hand 
hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent,"  verse  13.  The  greater  and 
lesser  lights,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  ornaments  and  furniture 
of  heaven;  and  the  whale,  a  prodigious  monument  of  God's 
power,  often  mentioned  in  Scriptnre  10  this  purpose,  and  in 
particular  in  this  book  of  Job,  'chap.  xM.  and  called  by  the 
same  name  of  crooked  serpent,  Isa.  xxvii.  1 ;  where  it  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  metaphor  to  the  king  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  01 
alt  oppressors  of  the  church.  Various  interpretations  tliere  are 
of  this  crooked  serpent:  some  understanding  that  constellation 
in  heaven,  which  astronomers  call  the  dragon;  some  that  com- 
bination of  weaker  stars  which  .they  call  the  galaxy,  which 
winds  about  the  heavens:  but  it  is  most  probable  that  Job, 
drawing  near  to  a  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  joins  the  two 
greatest  testimonies  of  God's  power  in  the  world,  the  highest 
heavens  and  the  lowest  leviathan,  which  is  here  called  a  bar- 
serpent*  in  regard  of  his  strength  and  hardness,  as  mighty  men 
are  called  bars  in  Scripture:  her  bars  are  broken  things,  Jer.  li. 
30.  And  in  regard  of  this  power  of  God  in  the  creation  of  this 
creature,  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  God's 
works;  "And  God  created  great  whales,"  Gen.  i.  21;  all  ih^ 
other  creatures  being  put  into  one  sum,  and  not  particularly 
expressed. 

And  now  he  makes  the  use  of  this  lecture  in  the  text,  "  Lo, 

these  are  parts  of  his  ways:  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 

of  him?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?" 

I  Druriu*  ID  loo.  »  A«  the  word  MpiiHw  in  the  Hebrew. 
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This  is  but  a  small  landscape  of  some  of  his  works  of  power, 
the  outsides  and  exlremities  of  it;  more  glorious  things  ara 
within  his  palaces:  though  those  things  argue  a  stupendous 
power  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence, 
yet  they  are  nothing  to  what  may  be  declared  of  his  power. 
And  what  may  be  declared,  is  nothiiTg  to  what  may  be  con- 
ceived; and  what  may  be  conceived,  is  nothing  to  what  is 
above  the  conceptions  of  any  creature.  These  are  but  little 
crumbs  and  fragments  of  that  infinite  power  which  is  in  his 
nature,  like  a  drop  in  comparison  of  the  mighty  ocean;  a  hiss 
or  whisper,  in  comparison  of  a  mighty  voice  of  thunder.'  This 
which  I  have  spoken  is  but  like  a  spark  to  the  fiery  region,  a 
few  lines  by  the  by,  a  drop  of  speech. 

"The  thunder  of  his  power:"  some  understand  it  of  thunder 
literally,  for  material  thunder  in  the  air:  "the  thunder  of  his 
power,"  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  dialect,  his  powerful 
thunder.  This  is  not  the  sense;  the  nature  of  thunder  in  the 
air  does  not  so  much  exceed  the  capacity  of  human  understand- 
ing; it  ia  therefore  rather  to  be  understood  metaphorically, 
"The  thunder  of  his  power,"  that  is,  the  greamess  and  im- 
mensity of  his  power  manifested  in  the  magnificent  miracles  of 
nature,  in  the  consideration  whereof  men  are  astonished,  as  if 
thtfy  had  heard  an  unusual  clap  of  thunder.  So  thunder  is 
used.  Job  xzxiz.  85.  "  The  thunder  of  the  captains,"  that  is, 
strength  and  force  of  the  captains  of  an  army.  And  verse  19, 
God  speaking  to  Job  of  a  horse,  saith,  *'  Hast  ihou  clothed  his 
neck  with  thunder?"  that  ia  strength.  And  thunder  being  a 
mark  of  the  power  of  God,  some  of  the  heaihen  have  called 
God  by  the  name  of  a  Thunderer.'  As  thunder  pierces  the 
lowest  places,  and  alters  the  state  o(  things,  so  does  the  power 
of  God  penetrate  into  all  things  whatsoever.  "The  thunder 
of  bis  power,"  that  is,  the.  greamess  of  bis  power;  as,  the 
strength  of  his  salvation,  Psal.  xz.  6,  that  is,  a  mighty  salva- 
tion. 

"  Who  can  understand?"  Who  is  able  to  count  all  the  monu- 
ments of  his  power?  How  does  this  little,  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  exceed  the  capacity  of  our  understanding,  and  is  rather  the 
matter  of  our  astonishment  than  the  object  of  our  comprehen- 
sive knowledge !  The  power  of  the  greatest  potentate  or  the 
mightiest  creature,  is  but  of  small  extent;  none  but  have  their 
limits;  it  may  be  understood  how  far  they  can  act,  in  what 
sphere  their  activity  is  bounded:  bat  when  I  have  spoken  all 
of  Divine  power  that  I  can,  when  you  have  thought  all  that 

■  The  •neient  Gmah  worihippcd  him  tnder  ths  nune  of  Tu-iniBi  ud  TImm-, 
whonce  our  Tiluridaf  u  derived,  tignifie*  1  handerer,  a  titlo  Uie  Germuu  g«vo 
their  god.  And  Torm  in  tha  Britidi  Unfuujo  lifnifiei  thunder.— Vow.  Idolo. 
m,.S.<»p.33.   CM»d.BritMi.p:i7. 
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you  can  think  of  it,  yonr  sonls-will  prompt  you  -to  conceive 
something  more  beyond  what  I  have  spoken,  and  what  you 
have  thought.  His  power  shines  in  every  thing,  and  is  beyond 
every  thiug.  There  is  infinitely  more  power  lodged  in  his  na- 
tnre,  not  expressed  to  the  world.  The  understanding  of  men 
and  &nge\s  centred  in  one  creature,  would  fall  short  of  the  per- 
ception of  the  infiniteness  of  it.  All  that  can  be  comprehended 
of  it,  are  but  little  fringes  of  it,  a  small  portion.  No  man  ever 
discoursed,  or  can,  of  God's  power  according  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  it.  No  creature  can  conceive  it;  God  himself  only 
comprehends  it;  God  himself  is  only  able  to  express  it.  Man's 
power  being  limited,  his  line  is  too  short  to  measure  the  incom- 
prehensible  omnipotence  of  God.  "  The  thnnder  of  his  power 
who  can  understand?"  that  is, none  can. 

The  text  is  a  lofty  declaration  of  the  Divine  power,  with  a 
particular  note  of  attention,  Lo. 

In  the  expressions  of  it  in  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, "Lo,  these  are  his  ways;"  ways  and  works  excelling 
any  created  strength,  referring  to  the  little  summary  of  them  he 
had  made  before. — In  the  insufficiency  of  these  ways  to  mea- 
sure his  power;  "but  hov  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him?"— 
In  the  incomprehenaibleneas  of  it;  "  the  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  anderstand?" 

■Doctrine.  Infinite  and  incomprehensible  power  pertains  lo 
the  nature  of  God,  and  is  expressed  in  part  in  his  works:  or. 
Though  there  be  a  mighty  expression  of  Divine  power  in  his 
works,  yet  an  incomprehensible  power  pertains  lo  his  nature. 
«  The  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?" 

His  power  glitters-  in  all  his  works,  as  well  as  his  wisdom; 
"Twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongeth  unto  God,'* 
Psal.  Ixii.  II';  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  some  say;  but 
why  power  twice,  and  not  mercy,  which  he  speaks  of  in  the 
following  verse?  He  had  heard  of  power  twice,  from  the  voice 
of  creation,  and  from  the  voice  of  government.  Mercy  was 
not  heard  in  government  after  man's  fall, not  iu  creation;  inno- 
cent man  was  an  object  of  Ood'a  goodness,  not  of  his  mercy 
till  he  made  himself  miserable;  power  was  expressed  in  both: 
or,  Twice  have  I  heard  that  power  belongs  to  God ;  that  is,  it 
is  a  certain  and  undoubted  truth  that  power  is  essential  to  the 
Divine  nature.  It  is  true,  mercy  is  essential,  justice  is  essential; 
but  power  more  apparently  essential,  because  no  acts  of  mercy, 
or  justice,  or  wisdom,  can  be  exercised  by  him  without  power. 
The  repetition  of  a  thing  confirms  the  certainly  of  it.  Some 
observe,  that  God  is  called  Almighty  seventy  times  in  Scrip- 
ture.* Though  his  power  be  evident  in  all  his  works,  yet  he 
has  a  power  beyond  the  expression  of  it  in  his  works,  which, 
>  LsMiu,  de  Fwflwt  mvin.  lib.  3.  cap.  t. 
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as  it  is  the  glory  of  his  nature,  so  it  is  the  comfortof  a  believer. 
To  which  purpose  the  apostle  expresses  it  by  an  excellent 
periphrasis  for  the  honour  of  the  Divine  nature.  "  Now  unto 
h.irei  that  is  able  (o  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we 
ask  or  think, — unto  him  be  glory  in  the  church,"  Eph.  iii.  20, 
21.  We  have  reason  to  acknowledge  him  almighty,  who  has 
a  power  of  acting  above  our  power  of  understanding.  Who 
could  have  imagined  such  a  powerful  operation  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles,  which 
the  apostle  seems  to  hint  at  in  that  place?  His  power  is  ex- 
pressed by  horns  in  his  hands,  Hab.  iii.  4,  because  all  the  works 
of  his  hands  are  wrought  with  almighty  strength.  Power  is 
also  used  as  a  name  of  God,  Mark  xiv.  62.  "The  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  that  is,  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.  God  and  power  are  so  inseparable  that  they  are  re- 
ciprocated. As  his  essence  is  immense,  not  to  be  coufined  in 
place,  as  it  is  eternal,  not  to  he  measured  by  time,  so  it  is 
almighty,  not  to  be  limited  in  regard  of  action. 

It  is  ingeniously  illustrated  by  some  by  a  unit ; '  alt  numbers 
depend  upon  it,  it  makes  numbers  by  addition,  multiplies  thena 
inexpressibly;  when  one  unit  is  removed  from  a  number,  how 
vastly  does  it  diminish  it!  It  gives  perfection  (o  all  other 
numbers,  it  receives  perfection  from  none.  If  you  add  a  unit 
before  100,  how  does  it  multiply  it  to  1100!  If  you  set  a  unit 
before  twenty  millions,  it  presently  makes  the  number  swell  up 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions:  and  so  powerful  is  a  unit 
by  adding  it  tonumbers,  that  it  will  infinitely  enlarge  them  to 
such  a  vastneSs,  that  shall  transcend  the  capacity  of  the  best 
arithmetician  to  count  them.  By  such  a  meditation  as  this, 
you  may  have  some  prospect  of  the  power  of  that  God  who  is 
only  nnity,  the  beginning  of  all  things,  as  a  linit  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  numbers;  andean  perform  as  many  things  really,  as 
a  unit  can  numerically,  that  is,  can  do  as  much  iti  the  making 
of  creatures,  as  a  unit  can  do  in  the  multiplying  of  numbers. 
The  omnipotence  of  God  was  scarce  denied  by  any  heathen, 
that  did  not  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  and  that  was  Pliny,  and 
that  upon  weak  arguments. 

Indeed  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  God,  if  we  conceive 
him  not  most  powerful,  as  well  as  most  wise:  he  is  not  a  God, 
that  cannot  do  what  he  will,  and  perform  all  his  pleasure.  If 
we  imagine  him  restrained  in  his  power,  we  imagine  him  limit- 
ed in  his  essence.  As  he  has  an  infinite  knowledge  to  know 
what  is  possible,  he  cannot  be  wiihotit  an  infinite  power  to  do 
what  is  possible.  As  he  has  a  will  to  resolve  what  he  sees 
good,  so  he  cannot  want  a  power  to  effect  what  he  sees  good 
to  decree.  As  the  essence  of  a  creature  cannot  be  conceived 
I  Fotherbf,  AthecmiMtic.  p.  306,  307. 
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without  that  activity  that  belongs  to  his  nature;  (as  when  you 
conceive  fire,  you  cannot  conceive  it  without  a  power  of  burn- 
ing and  warmiog;  and  when  you  conceive  water,  you  cannot 
conceive  it  writhout  a  power  of  moistening  and  cleansing:)  so 
you  cannot  conceive  an  infinite  essence  without  an.  infinite 
poweT  of  activity.  And  therefore  a  heathen  could  say,  If  you 
know  God,  you  itiiow  he  can  do  all  things;  and  therefore  says 
Austin,  Give  me  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  Jew,  not  only  a 
Jew,  but  a  heathen,  that  will  deny  God  to  be  almighty.  A 
Jew,  a  heathen,  may  deny  Christ  to  be  omnipolent,  but  no 
heatheu  will  deny  Uod  to  be  omnipotent,  and  no  devil  will 
denjr  either  to  be  so.  God  cannot  'be  conceived  without  soind 
power,  for  then  he  must  be  concejved  without  action:  whose 
then  are  those  products  and  effects  of  power  which  are  visible 
to  us  in  the  world?  to  whom  do  ihey  belong?  who  is  the 
Father  of  ibem  ?  God  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  power 
suitable  to  his  nature  and  essence  j  if  we  imagine  him  to  be  of 
an  infinite  essence,  we  must  imagine  him  to  be  of  an  infinite 
power  and  strength. 

In  particular,  I  shall  show, 

The  nature  of  God's  power. — Reasons  to  prove  that  God 
must  needs  be  powerful. — How  his  power  appears;  in  creation, 
in  government,  in  redemption. — Lastly  the  use. 
1.  What  this  power  is,  or  the  nature  of  it. 

il.)  Power  sometimes  signifies  authority;  and  a  man  is  said 
e  mighty  and  powerful  in  regard  of  his  dominion,  and  the 
right  he  has  to  command  multitudes  of  other  persons  to  take 
his  part;  but  power  taken  for  strength,  and  power  taken  for 
authority,  are  distinct  things,  and  may  be  separated  from  one 
another.  Power  may  be  without  authority,  as  in  successful 
invasions  that  have  no  just  foundation:  authority  may  be  with- 
out power,  as  in  a  just  prince  expelled  by  an  unjust  rebellion; 
the  authority  resides  in  him,  though  he  be  overpowered,  and  is 
destitute  of  strength  to  support  and  exercise  that  authority. 
The  power  of  God  is  not  to  be  understood  of  his  authority  and 
dominion,  but  his  strength  to  act,  and  the  word  in  the  text  pro- 
perly signifies  strength. 

(2.)  This  power  is  divided  ordinarily  into  absolute  and  prdi- 
nate.  Absolute,  is  that  power  whereby  God  is  able  to  do  that 
which  he  will  not  dj>,.bul  is  possible  to  be  done:  ordinate,  la 
that  power  .whereby,.^od  does  that  which  he  has  decreed  to  do, 
that  is,'.which  he  has  oi^ined  or  appointed  to  be  exercised;' 
which  MB  not  distinct  powers,  but  one  and  the  same  power; 
his  ow^nate  power  isa  parCof  his  absolute;  for  if  he  had  not  a 
power.Lto  do  every  thing  that  h^  could  will,  he  might  not  have 
a  power  to  do  every  thing  that  he  does  will. 
■  ScaligM,  FnbL  exemL  365.  i  8. 
Vol.  II.— 3 
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The  object  of  his  absolute  power  is  all  things  possible;  such 
things  that  imply  not  a  contradiclion,  such  that  are  not  repug- 
nant in  their  own  nalure  to  be  done,  and  such  as  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  to  be  done.  Those 
things  that  are  repngnanl  in  their  own  nature  to  be  done  are 
several,  as  to  make  a  thing  which  is  past  not  to  be  past.  As 
for  example,  the  world  is  created;  God  could  have  chosen 
whether  he  would  create  the  world,  and  after  it  is  created  he 
has  power  to  dissolve  it;  but  after  it  was  created,  and  when  it 
is  dissolved,  it  will  be  eternally  tru&,  that  the  world  was  crea- 
ted, and  that  it  was  dissolved ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  that 
which  was  once  true  should  ever  be  false.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  world  was  created,  it  will  for  ever  be  true  that  it  was 
created,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  also,  if  it  be  once  true 
that  God  has  decreed,  it  is  impossible  hi  its  own  nature  to  be 
true  that  God  has  not  decreed.  Some  things  are  repugtiaot  to 
the  nature  and  perfections  of  God:  as  it  is  impossible  for  his 
nature  to  die  and  perish ;  impossible  for  him,  in  regard  of  truth, 
to  lie  and  deceive.  But  of  this  hereafter;  only  at  present  to 
understand  the  object  of  God's  absolute  power  to  be  things 
possible,  that  is,  possible  in  nature;  not  by  any  strength  in 
themselves,  or  of  themselves;  for  nothing  has  no  strength,  and 
every  thing  is  nothing  before  it  comes  into  being.  *  So  God  by 
}iis  absolute  power  might  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the  fallen 
angels,  and  so  have  preserved  them  in  their  first  habitation. 
He  might  by  his  absolute  power  have  restrained  the  devil 
from  tempting  of  Eve,  or  restrained  her  and  Adam  from  swal- 
lowing the  bait,  and  joining  hands  with  the  temptation.  By 
his  absolute  power,  God  might  have  given  the  reins  to  Peter 
(o  betray  his  Master,  as  well  as  to  deny  him ;  and  employed 
Judas  in  the  same  glorious  and  successful  service  wherein  he 
employed  Paul.  By  his  absolute  pbwer  he  might  have  created 
the  world  millions  of  years  before  he  did  create  it,  and  can  re- 
-  duce  it  into  its  empty  nothing  this  moment.  This  the  Baptist 
affirms,  when  he  tells  us,  "  That  God  is  able  of  these  stones" 
(tqeaning  the  stones  in  the  wilderness,  and  not  the  people 
which  came  out  to  him  from  Judea,  which  were  children  of 
Abraham)  "to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,"  Matt.  iii.  9; 
that  is,  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  there  is  no  contra- 
'diction  in  it,  but  that  God  is  able  to  do  it  if  he  please. 

But  now  the  object  of  his  ordinate  power,  is  all  things  or- 
dained by  him  to  be  done,  all  things  decreed  by  him ;  and  be- 
cause of  the  Divine  ordination  of  things  this  power  is  called 
ordinate;  and  what  is  thus  ordained  by  him  he  cannot  but.do, 
because  of  his  unchangeableness.  Both  those  powers  are  ex- 
pressed, Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54.  «  My  Father  can  aeini  twelve 
<  Eittot  in  Sant  lib.  1.  <H«t.  43.  4  9.  ^ 
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legions  of  angels*'  (here  is  bis  absolate power;  "bat  how  then 

shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  mnst  be  f"  there  is 
his  ordinate  power.  As  his  power  is  free  from  any  act  of  his 
will,  it  is  called  absolute;  as  it  is  joined  with  an  act  of  his  will, 
it  is  called  ordinate.  His  absolute  power  is  necessary,  atid  be- 
loDgs  to  his  nature;  his  ordinate  power  is  free,  and  belongs  to 
his  will;  a  power  guided  by  bis  will;  not,  as  I  said  before,  that 
they  are  tvro  distinct  powers,  both  belonging  to  his  nature,  but 
the  latter  is  the  same  with  the  former,  only  it  is  guided  by  his 
will  and  wisdom. 

(3.)  It  follows  then,  that  the  power  of  God  is  that  ability 
and  strength,  whereby  he  «an  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  ha 
pleases;  whatsoever  his  infinite  wisdom  can  direct,  and  what- 
soever the  infinite  parity.of  his  will  can  resolve.  Power,  in  the 
primary  notioD  of  it,  does  not  signify  an  act,  but  an  ability  to 
bring  a  thing  into  act;  it  is  power,  as  able  to  act  before  it  does 
actually  produce  a  thing :  as  God  had  an  ability  to  create  be- 
fore he  did  create,  be  had  power  before  he  acted  that  power 
without.  Power  denotes  the  principle  of  the  action,  and  there- 
fore is  greater  than  the  act  itself  Power  exercised  and  dif- 
fused,' in  bringing  forth  and  nursing  irp  its  particular  objects 
without,  is  inconceivably  less  than  that  strength  which  is  infi-  . 
niie  in  himself,  the  same  with  his  essence,  and  is  indeed  him- 
self. By  his  power  exercised  he  does  whatsoever  he  actually 
wilts;  but  by  the  power  in  his  nature,  he  is  able  to  do  whatso- 
ever he  is  able  to  will.  The  will  of  creatures  may  be  and  is 
more  extensive  than  their  power,  and  their  power  more  con- 
tracted and  sltorteoed  than  their  will ;  but,  as  the  prophet  says, 
His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure,  Isa. 
xlvi.  10.  His  power  is  as  great  as  his  will,  that  is,  whatsoever 
can  fall  within  the  verge  of  his  will,  falls  within  [he  compass 
of  his  power.  Though  he  will  never  actually  will  this  or  that, 
yet  supposing  t^e  should  will  it,  he  is  able  to  perform  it;  so  that 
you  must  in  your  notion  of  Divine  power,  enlarge  it  further 
than  to  think,  God  can  only  do  what  he  has  resolved  to  do} 
but  that  he  has  as  infinite  a  capacity  of  power  to  act,  as  he  bis 
an  infinite  capacity  of  will  to  resolve. 

Besides, ibis  power  is  of  that  nature  that  he  can  do  whatso- 
ever he  pleases  without  difficulty,  without  resistance;  it  cannot 
be  checked,  restrained,  frnslrated.'  As  he  can  do  all  things 
possible  in  regard  of  the  object,  he  can  do  all  things  easily  ia 
regard  of  the  manner  of  acting.  What  in  human  artificers  is 
knowledge,  labour,  industry,  that  in  God  is  his  will;  his  wiU 
works  without  labour,  his  works  stand  forth  as  he  wills  them. 
Hands  and  arms  are  ascribed  to  him  for  out  conceptions,  be- 
caose  our  power  of  acting  is  distinct  from  our  will;  but  God's 
'  C™.  BjntaK-  Ub.  3.  omp.  17.  p.  fill. 
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power  of  acting  is  not  really  distinct  from  his  will:  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  the  existence  of  a  thing  that  God  wills  it  to  exist;  he 
can  act  what  he  will  only  by  his  will,  without  nny  instruments. 
He  needs  no  matter  to  work  upon,  because  he  can  make  some- 
thing from  nothing;  all  mailer  owes  itself  to  his  creative  power; 
he  needs  no  time  to  work  in,  for  he  can  make  time,  when  he 
pleases  to  begin  to  work:  he  needs  no  copy  to  work  by,  him- 
self is  his  own  pattern  and  copy  in  his  works.'  All  created 
agents  want  matter  to  work  upon,  instruments  to  work  with, 
copies  to  work  by;  time  to  bring  either  the  births  of  iheir  minds 
or  the  works  of  their  hands  to  perfection;  but  the  power  of 
God  needs  none  of  these  things,  butris  of  a  vast  and  incompre- 
hensible nature,  beyond  all  these.  As  nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  compass  of  it,  so  itself  is  without  the  compass  of 
every  created  understanding. 

(4.)  This  power  is  of  a  distinct  conception  from  the  wisdom 
and  will  of  God.  They  are  not  really  distinct,  but  according 
to  our  conceptions.  We  cannot  discourse  of  Divine  things, 
without-observing  some  proportion  of  them  with  human,  as- 
cribing unto  God  the  perfections,  sifted  from  the  imperfections 
Of  our  nature.  In  us  there  are  three  orders,  of  understanding, 
.will,  power;  and  accordingly  three  acts,  counsel,  resolution, 
execution;  which  though  they  are  distinct  in  us,  are  not  really 
distinct  in  God.  In  our  conceptions,  the  apprehension  of  a 
thing  belongs  to  the  understanding  of  God;  determination,  to 
the  will  of  God;  direction,  to  the  wisdom  of  God;  execution, 
to  the  power  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  regards  a  thing 
as  possible,  aud  as  it  may  be  done;  the  wisdom  of  God  regards 
a  thing  as  fit,  and  convenient  to  be  done;  the  will  of  God  re- 
solves that  it  shall  be  done;  the  power  of  God  is  the  applica- 
tion of  his  will  to  effect  what  it  has  resolved.  Wisdom  is  a 
fixing  the  being  of  things,  the  measures  and  perfections  of  their 
several  beings;  power  is  a  conferring  those  perfections  and  be- 
ings upon  ihem.  His  power  is  his  ability  to  act,  and  his  wisdom 
is  the  director  of  his  action:  his  will  orders,  his  wisdom  guides, 
and  his  power  effects.  His  will  as  the  spring,  and  his  power 
as  the  worker,  are  expressed,  Psal.  cxv.  3.  "  He  hath  done 
whatsoever  he  hath  pleased."  "He  commanded,  and  they 
were  created,"  Psal.  cxlviii.  5:  and  all  three  expressed,  Eph.  i. 
11.  «  Who  worketh  all  things  aftei'  the  counsel  of  his  own  will." 
So  that  the  power  of  God  is  a  perfection  (as  it  were)  subordi- 
nate to  his  understanding  and  will,  to  execute  the  results  of  hia 
wisdom  and  the  orders  of  his  will;  to  his  wisdom,  as  directing, 
because  he  works  skilfully;  to  his  will,  as  moving  and  apply- 
ing, because  he  works  voluntarily  and  freely.  The  exercise  of 
his  power  depends  upon  his  will:  his  will  is  the  supreme  cause 
of  every  thing  that  stands  up  in  time,  and  all  things  receive  a 
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being  as  he  vills  them.  His  power  is  but  vill  perpetually 
working,  and  diffusing  itself  in  the  season  his  will  has  fixed 
from  eterniiy;  it  is  his  eternal  will  in  perpetual  and  successive 
springs  and  streams  in  the  creatures;  it  is  nothing  elsd  but  the 
constant  efiicacy  of  his  omnipotent  will.  This  must  be  under- 
stood of  his  ordinate  power:  but  his  absolute  power  is  larger 
than  his  resolving  will;  for  though  (he  Scripture  Jells  us  he  has 
dotie  whatsoever  he  will, yet  it  tells  us  not  that  he  has  done 
whatsoever  he  could:  he  can  do  things  that  he  will  never  do. 

Again,  his  power'  is  distinguished  from  his  will,  in  regard  of 
the  exercise'  of  it,  which  is  afier  the  act  of  his  will:  his  will 
was  conversant  about  objects,  when  his  power  was  not  exer- 
cised about  them.  Creatures  were  the  objects  of  his  will  from 
eteTnity,  but  they  were  not  from  eternity  the  effects  of  his 
power.  His  purpose  to  create  was  from  eternity,  but  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purpose  was  in  time.  Now  this  execution  of  his 
will  we  call  his  ordinate  power:  his  wisdom  and  his  wilt  are 
supposed  antecedent  to  his  power,  as  the  counsel  and  resolve, 
as  the  cause  precedes  the  performance  of  the  purpose,  as  the 
effect.  Some  distinguish  his  power  from  his  understanding  and 
will,  in  regard  that  his  understanding  and  will  are  larger  than 
his  absolute  power;*  for  God  understands  sins,  and  wills  to 
permit  them,  but  he  cannot  himself  do  any  evil  or  unjust  ac- 
tion, nor  have  a  power  of  doing  it.  But  this  is  not  to  dislin< 
guish  that  Divine  power,  but  impotence;  for  to  be  unable  to 
do  evil  is  the  perfection  of  power;  and  to  be  able  to  do  things 
unjust  and  evil,  is  a  weakness,  imperfection,  and  inability.  Man 
indeed  wills  many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  perform,  and 
traderstands  many  things  that  he  is  not  able  to  effect;  he  un- 
derstands ibuch  of  the  creatures,  something  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  he  can  conceive  many  suns,  many  moons,  yet  is  not  able  to 
create  the  least  atom:  but  there  is  nothing  that  belongs  to  power 
but  God  understands,  and  is  able  to  effect.  To  sum  this  up, 
the  will  of  God  is  the  root  of  all,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the 
copy  of  all,  and  the  power  of  God  is  the  framer  of  alt. 
-  (5.)  The  power  of  God  gives  activity  to  all  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature,  and  is  of  a  larger  extent  and  efficacy,  in  re- 
gard to  its  objects,  than  some  perfections  of  his  nature.  I  put 
them  both  together. 

It  contributes  life  and  activity  to  all  the  other  perfections  of 
his  nature.  How  vain  would  be  his  eternal  counsels,  if  power 
did,not  step  in  to  execute  them!  His  mercy  would  be  a  feeble 
pitjFi-if  he- were  destitute  of  power  to  relieve;  and  his  justice  a 
alighted  scarecrow,  without  power  to  punish;  his  promi^s  aa 
empty  sound,  without  power  to  accomplish  them.  As  holiness 
is  the  beauty,  so  power  is  the  hfe  of  all  his  atuibutea  in  their 
'  Qunicheuo. 
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exercise;  and  as  holiness,  so  power  is  an  adjunct  belonging  to 
all,  a  term  that  may  be  given  to  all.  God  tiath  a  powerful 
wisdon\  to  attala  his  ends,  without  interruption;  he  has  a 
powerful  mercy  to  remove  our  misery;  a  powerful  Justice  to 
lay  all  misery  upon  offenders;  he  has  a  powerful  truth  to  per- 
fprm  his  promises,  an  infinite  power  to  bestow,  rewards  and 
inflict  penalties.  It  is  to  this  purpose  power  is  first  put  in  the 
two  things  which  the  psalmist  had  heard,  "Twice  have  I 
heard,"  or,  two  things  have  I  heard ;  first  power,  then  mercy 
and  justice  included  in  that  expression,  "  Thou  renderest  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works,"  Psal.  Ixii.  11, 12.  In  every 
perfection  of  God  he  heard  of  power.  This  is  the  arm,  the 
hand  of  the  Deity,  which  all  his  other  attributes  lay  hold  on, 
when  they  .would  appear,  in  their  glory;  this  hands  them  to  the 
world;  by  this  they  act,  ia  this  they  triumph.  Power  framed 
every  stage  for  their  appearance  in  creation,  providence,  re- 
demption. 

It  is  of  a  larger  extent  in  regard  of  its  .objects,  than  some 
other  attributes.  Power  does  not  always  suppose  an  object, 
but  constitutes  an  object.  It  supposes  an  object  in  the  act  of 
preservation,  but  it  makes  an  object  in  the  act  of  creation;  but 
mercy  supposes  an  object  miserable,  yet  does  not  make  it  so. 
Justice  supposes  an  object  criminal,  but  does  not  constitute  it 
6o:  mercy  supposes  him'  miserable,  to  relieve  him;  justice 
supposes  him  criminal,  to  punish  him:  but. power  supposes 
not  a  thing  in  real  existence,  but. as  possible;  or  rather,  it  is 
from  power  that  any  thing  has  a  possibility,  if  there  be  do  re- 
pugnancy in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

Again,  power  extends  further  than  either  mercy  or  justice. 
Mercy  has  particular  objects,  which  justice  shall  not  at  last  be 
willing  to  punish ;  and  justice  has  particular  objects,,  which 
tnercy  at  last  shall  pot  be  willing  to  refresh;  but  power  does, 
and  always  will  extend  to  the  objects  of  both  mercy  and  jus- 
lice.  A  creature,  as  a  creature,  is  neither  the  object  of  mercy 
nor  justice,  nor  of  rewarding  goodq^ss:  a  creature,  as  innocent, 
is  the  object  of  rewarding  goodness;  a  creature,  as  miserable,  is 
the  object  of  compassionate  mercy;  a  creature,  as  criminal,  is 
the  object  of  revenging  justice;  but  all  of  them  the  objects  of 
power,  in  conjunction  with  those  attributes  of  goodness,  mercy, 
and  justice,  to  which  they  belong.  All  the  objects  that  mercy, 
and  justice,  and  truth,  and  wisdom,  exercise  themselves  about, 
have  a  possibility  and  an  actual  being  from  this  perfection  of 
Divine  power.  It  is  power  first  frames  a  creature  in  a  capa--  - 
city  of  nature  for  mercy  or  justice,  though  it  does  not  give  an 
immediate  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  either.  Power  makes 
man  a  rational  creature,  and  ao  confers  upon  him  a  nature  mu- 
table, which  may  be  miserable  by  its  own  fault,  and  punish- 
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able  Yty  God^s  justice;  or  pitiable  by  God's  compassion,  and 
relievable  by  God's  mercy ;  but  it  does  not  make  him  sioi*!!), 
whereby  he  becomes  miserable  and  punishable. 

Again,  power  runs  through  all  the  decrees  of  the  states  of  a 
creature.     As  a  thing  is  possible,  or  may  be  made,  it  is  the 
object  of  absolute  power;  as  it  is  factibile,  or  ordered  to  be 
made,  it  is  the  object  of  ordinate  power;  as  a  thing  is  actually 
made,  and  brought  into  being,  it  is  the  object  of  preserving 
power.     So  that  power  does  stretch  out  its  arms  to  all  the 
works  of  God,  in  all  their  circumstances,  and  at  all  times. 
When  mercy  ceases  to  relieve  a  creature,  when  justice  ceases 
to  punish  a  creature,  pover  ceases  not  to  preserve  a  creature. 
The  blessed  in  heaven,  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  punishing 
justice,  are  for  ever  maintained  by  power  in  that  blessed  con- 
dition: the  damned  in  hell,  that  are  cast  out  of  the  bosom  of 
entreating  mercy,  are  for  ever  sustained  in  those  remediless 
torments  by  the  arm  of  power. 

(6.)  This  power  is  originally  and  essentially  in  the  nature  of 
God,  and  not  dbtinct  from  his  essence.  It  is  originally  and 
essentially  in  God.  The  strength  and  power  of  great  kings  is 
originally  in  their  people,  and  managed  and  ordered  by  the 
authority  of  the  prince  for  the  common  good.  Though  a  prince 
has  authority  in  his  person  to  command,  yet  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient strength  in  his  person,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  to 
make  his  commands  to  be  obeyed.-  He  has  not  a  single  strength 
in  his  own  person  to  conquer  countries  and  kingdoms,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  subjects:  he  must  make  use  of  the 
arms  of  bis  own  subjects,  to  overrun  other  places,  and  yoke 
them  under  his  dominion:  but  the  power  of  ail  things  that  ever 
were,  are,  or  shall  be,  is  originally  and  essentially  in  God.  It 
is  not  derived  from  any  thing  without  him,  as  the  power  of  the 
greatest  potentates  in  the  world  is:  therefore  it  is  said,  "  Power 
belongeth  unto  God,"  Psal.  Ixii.  1 1,  that  is,  solely,  and  lo  none 
else.  He  has  a  power  to  make  his  subjects,  and  as  many  as  he 
pleases;  to  create  worlds,  to  enjoin  precepts,  to  execute  penal- 
ties, without  calling  in  the  strength  of  his  creatures  to  his  aid. 
The  strength  that  the  subjects  of  a  mortal  prince  have,  is  not 
derived  to  them  from  the  prince,  though  the  exercise  of  it  for 
this  or  that  end,  is  ordered  and  directed  by  the  authority  of  the 
prince:  but  what  strength  soever  any  thing  has  to  act  as  a 
means,  it  has-  from  the  power  of  God  as  Creator,  as  well  as 
whatsoever  authority  it  has  to  act  is  from  God,  as  a  Rector  and 
Governor  of  the  world.  God  has  a  strength  to  act  without 
means,  and  no  means  can  act  any  thing  without  his  power  and 
strength  communicated  to  them.  As  the  clouds,  in  the  8th 
verse  before  the  text,  are  called  God's  clouds,  his  clouds;  30 
all  the  slrength  of  creatorea  may  be  caUed,  and  truly  is,  God's 
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Strength  and  power  in  them;  a  drop  of  powe^  shot  down  from 
heaven,  originally  only  in  God^  Creatures  have  but  a  little 
mite  of  power;  somewhat  communicated  to  them,  somewhat 
kept  and  reserved  from  them,  of  what  they  are  capable  to  pos- 
sess. They  have  limited  natures,  and  therefore  a  limited  sphere 
of  activity.  Clothes  can  warm  us,  but  not  feed  us;  bread  cbq 
nourish  us,  but  not  clothe  us;  one  plant  has  a  medicinal  qualit/ 
against  one  disease,  another  against  another;  but  God  is  the 
possessor  of  universal  power,  the  common  exchequer  of  this 
mighty  treasure.  Ho  acts  by  creatures,  as  not  needing  their 
power,  but  deriving  power  to  ihera:  what  he  acts  by  them,  he 
could  act  himself 'without  them;  and  what  they  act  as  from 
themselves,  is  derived  to  rhem  from  him  through  invisible  chan- 
-  nels.  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  because  power  is  essen- 
tially in  God,  more  operations  of  God  are  possible  than  are 
exerted. 

And  as  power  is  essentially  in  God,  so  it  is  not  distinct  from 
his  essence.  It  belongs  to  God  in  regard  of  the  inconceivable 
excellency  and  activity  of  his  essence.'  And  omnipotence  is 
nothing  but  the  Divine, essence  efficacious  ad  extra,  oc  "  with- 
out." It  is  his  essence  as  operative,  and  the  immediate  prin- 
ciple of  operation:  as  the  power  of  enhghtening  io  the  sun, 
aud  the  power  of  heating  in  the  fiue,  are  not  things  distinct 
from  the  nature  of  them;  but  the  nature  of  the  san  bringing 
forth  light,  and  the  nature  of  the  fire  bringing  forth  heat.  The 
power  of  acting  is  the  same  with  the  substance  of  God,  though 
the  action  from  that  power  be  terminated  in  the  creature.  If 
the  power  of  God  were  distinct  from  his  essence,  he  were  then 
compounded  of  substance  and  power,  and  would  not  be  the 
most  simple  Being.  As  when  the  understanding  is  informed 
in  several  parts  of  knowledge:  it  is  skilled  in  the  governmeut 
of  cities  and  countries,  it  knows  this  or  that  art;  it  learns  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  this  or  that  scienae.  The  understanding 
has  a  power  to  do  this;  bt^t  this  power,  whereby  it  learns  those 
excellent  things,  and  brings  forth  excellent  births,  is  not  a  thing 
distinct  from  the  understanding  itselfr.we  may  rather  call  it  the 
understanding  powerful,  than  the  power  of  the  understanding; 
and  so  we  may  rather  say,  God  powerful,  than  say,  the  power 
of  God,  because  his  power  is  not  distinct  from  his  essence. 

From  both  these  it  will  follow,  that  this  omnipotence  is  in- 
communicable  to  any  creature;  no  creature  can  inherit  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  contradiction  for  any  creature  to  have  the  essence 
of  God.  This  omnipotence  is  a  peculiar  right  of  God,  .wherein 
DO  creature  can  share  with  him.  To  be  omnipotent,  is  to  be 
essentially  God.  And  for  a  creature  to  be  omnipotent,  Is  for 
a  creature  to  be  its  own  creator.  It  being  therefore  the  same 
t.Td.  1.^150, 151. 
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with  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  it  caonot  beeoniDniaicahri 
to  the  humaDity  of  Christ,  as  the'  Lutherans  say  it  19,  without 
the  communication  of  the  essence  of  the  Godhead;  for  then 
the  humanity  of  Christ  would  not  be  humanity,  but  Deity.  If 
omnipotence  were  commUDicated  to  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
the  essence  of  God  were  also  communicated  to  his  humanity, 
and  then  eternity  would  be  communicaied.  His  humanity 
then  was  not  given  him  in  time,  his  humanity  would  be  un- 
eomponnded,  that  is,  his  body  would  be  no  body,  his  soul  no 
soul.  Omnipotence  is  essentially  in  God;  it  is  not  distinct 
ftom  the  essence  of  God,  it  is  his  essence,  omnipotent,  able  to 
do  alt  things. 

(7.)  Hence  it  follows,  that  this  power  is  infinite;  "  What  is 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power — according  to  the  work- 
ing of  his  mighty  power,"  Eph.  i.  19.  God  were  not  omnipo- 
tent, unless  his  power  were  infinite;  for  a  finite  pOwer  is  a 
limited  power,  and  a  limited  power  cannot  effect  every  thing 
that  is  possible.  Nothing  can  be  loo  difficult  for  the  Divine 
power  to  effect:  he  has  a  lulness  of  power,  and  exceeding 
strength, above  all  human  capacities;  it  is  a  mighty  power, 
Eph.  i.  19 ;  able  to  do  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  Eph. 
iii.  30 ;  that  which  he  acts,  is  above  the  power  of  any  creature 
to  acL  Infinite  power  consists  in  the  bringing  things  forth 
from  nothing.  No  creature  can  imitnle  God  in  this  prerogative 
of  power.  Man  indeed  can  carve  various  forms,  and  erect 
▼artouB  pieces  of  art;  but  from  pre-«zislent  matter.  Every 
artificer  has  the  matter  brought  to  hb  hand,  he  only  brings  it 
forth  in  a  new  figure.  Chemists  separate  one  thing  from  an- 
other, bnt  create  nothing,  but  sefer  those  things  which  were 
before  compacted  and  blended  together.  But  when  God  speaks 
a  powerful  word,  nothing  begins  to  be  something ;  things  stand 
forth  from  the  womb  of  nothing,  and  obey  his  mighty  com- 
mand, and  take  what  forms  he  is  pleased  to  give  them.  The 
creating  one  thing,  though  never  so  small  and  minute,  as  the 
least  fly,  cannot  be  but  by  an  infinite  power;  much  less  can 
the  producing  of  such  variety  we  see  in  the  world.  His  power 
is  infinite,  in  regard  it  cannot  be  resisted  by  any  thing  that  he 
has  DUtde ;  nor  can  it  be  confined  by  any  thing  he  can  will  to 
make.  "  His  greatness  is  unsearchable,"  Psal.  cxlv.  3.  It  is 
a  greatness,  not  of  qnantity,  biu  quality.  The  greatness  of  his 
power  has  no  end ;  it  is  a  vanity  to  imagine  any  limits  can  be 
affixed  to  it,  or  that  any  creature  can  say.  Hitherto  it  can  go, 
and  no  farther.  It  is  above  all  conception,  all  inquisition  of 
any  created  understanding.  No  creature  ever  had,  nor  ever 
can  have  that  strength  of  wit  and  understanding,  to  conceive 
the  extent  of  his  power,  and  how  magnificently  he  ean  woik. 

[I.]  His  essence  it  infinite.    As  in  a  fioile  subjea  there  is  a 
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fioite  Tirtne,  so  in  an  infinite  subject  there  must  be  an  infinite 
virtue.  Where  the  essence  b  limited,  the  power  is  so; '  where 
the  essence  is  unlimited,  the  power  knows  no  bounds. '  Among 
creatures,  the  more  excellency  of  being  and  form  any  thing 
has,  the  more  activity,  vigour,  and  power  it  has,  to  work 
according  to  its  nature.  The  sun  has  a  mighty  power  to  warm, 
enlighten,  and  fructify,  above  what  the  stars  have;  because  it 
has  a  vaster  body,  more  intense  degrees  of  light,  heat,  and 
vigour.  Now,  if  you  conceive  the  snn  made  much  greater  than 
it  is,  it  would  proportionably  hare  greater  degrees  of  power  to 
heat  and  enlighten  than  it  has  now;  and  were  it  possible  to 
have  an  infinite  heat  and  light,  it  would  infinitely  heat  and  en- 
lighten otlier  things;  for  every  thing  is  able  to  act  according  to 
the  measures  of  its  being.  Therefore,  since  the  essence  of  God 
is  unquestionably  infinite,  his  power  of  acting  must  be  so  also. 
His  power  (as  was  said  before)  is  one  and  the  same  with  his 
essence:  and  though  the  knowledge  of  God  extends  to  more 
objects  than  his  power,  because  he  knows  all  evils  of  sin,  which 
because  of  his  holiness  he  cannot  commit;  yet  it  is  as  infinite 
as  his  knowledge,  because  it  is  as  mach  one  with  his  essence 
as  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  are;  for  as  the  wisdom  or  know* 
ledge  of  God  are  nothing  but  the  essence  of  God,  knowing;  so 
the  power  of  God  is  nothing  but  the  essence  of  God,  able, 

[8.]  The  objects  of  Divine  power  are.  innumerable.  The 
objects  of  Divine  power  are  not  essentially  in&nite;  and  there- 
fore we  must  not  measure  the  infinileness  of  Divine  power  by 
an  ability  to  make  an  infinite  being ;  because  there  is  an  inca- 
pacity in  any  created  thing  to  be  infinite;  for  to  be  a  creature 
and  to  be  infinite,  to  be  infinite  and  yet  made,  is  a  contradic- 
tion. To  be  infinite,  and  to  be  God,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Nothing  can  be  infinite  but  God;  nothing  but  God  is  infinite. 
But  the  power  of  God  is  infinite,  becatise  it  can  produce  infi- 
nite effects,  01  innumerable  things,  such  as  surpass  the  arith- 
metic of  a  creature:  nor  yet  does  the  infiniteness  consist  simply 
in  producing  innumerable  effects;  for  that  a  finite  cause  can 
produce.  Fire  can  by  its  finite  and  limited  heal,  burn  number- 
less combustible  things  and  parcels;  and  the  understanding  of 
man  has  an  infinite  number  of  thoughts  and  acts  of  intellection, 
and  thoughts  different  from  another.  Who  can  number  the 
imaginations  of  his  fancy,  and  thoughts  of  his  mind,  the  space 
of  one  month  or  year?  much  less  of  forty  or  a  hundred  years; 
yet  all  these  thoughts  are  about  things  that  are  in  being,  or 
have  a  foundation  in  things  that  are  in  being.  But  the  infi- 
nileness of  God's  power  consists  in  an  ability  to  produce  infi- 
nite eflecls,  formally  distinct,  and  diverse  from  one  another; 
such  as  never  had  being,  such  aa  the  mind  of  man  cannot  coo 

■  Operationa  •equnntiu'  eanotUin.  *  Aqiun.  p«r.  I.  q.  35,  a.  3. 
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ceive;  able  to  do  above  what  he  can  think,  Eph.  iii.  20.  And 
whatsoever  God  has  made^o'  is  &hle  to  make,  he  is  able  to 
make  ia  an  infinite  manner,  b]r  calling  them  to  stand  forth  from 
DolhiDg.  To  produce  innumcTable  effecta  of  distinct  natures, 
and  from  so  distant  a  term  as  nothing,  is  an  argument  of  iufi- 
ntte  power. 

Now,  thai-  the  objects  of  Divine  power  are  innumerable  ap- 
pears, because  God  can  do  infinitely  more  than  he  has  done, 
or  will  do.  Nothing  that  God  has  done  can  enfeeble  or  dull 
.  his  power;  there  still  resides  in  him  an  ability  beyond  all  (he 
settled  contrivances  of  his  understanding,  and  resolves  of  his 
will,  which  no  effects  which  he  has  wrought  can  drain  and 
put  to  a  stand.  As  he  can  raise  stones  to  be  children  to  Abra- 
ham, Matt.  iii.  9;  so  with  the  same  mighty  word  whereby  he 
made  one  world,  he  can  make  infinite  numbers  of  worlds,  to 
be  the  monuments  of  his  glory.  After  the  prophet  Jeremy, 
eh.  xxxii.  17,  had  spoken  of  God's  power  in  creation,  he  adds, 
"  And  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee."  For  one  world  that 
he  has  made,  he  can  create  millions;  for  one  star  which  he 
hath  beautified  the  heavens  with,  he  could  have  garnished  it 
with  a  thousand,  and  multiplied,  if  he  had  pleased,  every  one 
of  those  into  millions;  for  he  can  call  things  that  are  not,  Rom. 
iv.  17*,  not  some  things,  but  alt  things  possible.  The  barren 
^romb  of  Nothing  can  no  more  resist  his  power  now  to  educe 
a  world  from  it,  than  it  could  at  first:  no  doubt  but  for  one 
angel  which  he  hath  made,  he  could  make  many  worlds  of  an- 
gels. He  that  made  one  with  bo  much  ease,  as  by  a  word,  can* 
not  want  power  to  make  many  more,  till  he  wants  a  word. 
The  word  that  was  not  too  weak  to  make  one,  cannot  be  too 
weak  to  make  muhiludes.  If  from  one  man  he  has,  in  a  way 
of  nature,  multiplied  so  many  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
covered  wiih  them  the  whole  face  of  the  earth;  he  could  in  a 
supernatural  way,  by  one  word  multiply  as  many  more.  It  is 
Ihe  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  life,  Job  xxxiii.  4,  He 
can  create  infinite  species  and  kinds  of  creatures  more  than  he 
has  created,  more  variety  of  forms;  for  since  there  is  no  search- 
ing of  his  greatness,  there  is  no  conceiving  the  numberless  pos- 
sible effects  of  his  power.  The  understanding  of  man  can  con- 
ceive numberless  things  possible  to  be,  more  than  have  been  or 
shall  be.  And  shall  we  imagine,  that  a  finite  understanding  of 
a  creature  hath  a  greater  omnipotence  to  conceive  things  possi- 
ble, than  God  has  to  produce  things  possible?  When  the  un- 
derstanding of  man  is  tired  in  its  conceptions,  it  must  still  be 
concluded,  that  the  power  of  God  extends,  not  only  to  what 
can  be  conceived,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  meMures  of  a  finite 
fiwulty:  "  Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out:  he 
is  excellent  io  power,  and  in  judgment,"  Job  xxxvu.  »3.    For 
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the  understanding  of  man,  in  its  conceptions  of  more  kiods  of 
creatures,  is  limited  to  those  creatures  which  are :  it  cannot,  in 
its  own  imagination,  conceire  any  thing  but  what  has  some 
foundation  in  and  from  something  already  in  being.  It  may 
frame  a  new  kind  of  creature,  made  up  of  a  lion,  a  horse,  an 
ox;  but  all  those  parts  whereof  its  conception  is  made,  have 
distinct  beings  in  the  world,  though  not  in  that  composition  as 
bis  mind  mixes  and  joiiis  them:  but  no  question  but  God  can 
create  creatures  that  have  no  resemblance  with  any  kind  of 
creatures  yet  in  being.  It  is  certain,  that  if  God  only  knows 
those  things  which  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  and  not  all  things 
possible  to  be  done  by  him,  his  knowledge  were  finite ;  so  if  he 
could  do  no  more  than  what  be  has  done,  liis  power  would  be 
finite.  * 

Creatures  have  a  power  to  act  about  more  objects  than  they 
do.  The  understanding  of  man  can  frame  from  one  principle 
of  truth  many  conclusions  and  inferences  more  than  it  does. 
Why  cannot  then  the  power  of  God  frame  from  one  first  mat- 
ter, an  infinite  number  of  creatures  more  than  have  been 
created?  The  almightiness  of  God  in  producing  real  effects,  is 
not  inferior  to  the  understanding  of  man  in  drawing  out  real 
truths.  An  artificer  that  makes  a  watch,  supposing  his  life  and 
health,  can  make  many  more  of  a  different  form  and  motion; 
and  a  limner  can  draw  many  draughts,  and  frame  many  pic- 
tures with  a  new  variety  of  colours,  according  to  the  richness 
of  his  fancy.  If  these  can  do  so,  that  require  a  pre-ezistent 
matter  framed  to  their  hands,  God  can  much  more,  who  can 
raise  beautiful  structures  from  nothing.  As  long  as  men  have 
matter,  they  can  diversify  the  matter,  and  make  new  figures 
from  it:  so  long  as  there  is  nothing,  God  can  produce  out  of 
that  nothing,  whatsoever  he  pleases. 

We  see  the  same  in  inanimate  creatures.  'A  spaik  of  fire 
has  a  vast  power  in  it;  it  will  kindle  other  things,- increase  and 
enlarge  itself.  Nothing  can  be  exempt  from  the  active  force  of 
it.  It  will  alter  by  consuming  or  refining  whatsoever  you  offer 
to  it.  It  will  reach  all,  and  refuse  none;  and  by  the  efficacious 
power  of  it,  all  those  new  figures  which  we  see  in  metals  are 
brought  forth.  When  you  have  exposed  it  to  a  muhitude  of 
things,  still  add  more,  it  will  exert  the  same  strength;  yea,  the 
vigour  is  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  more  it  catches 
the  more  fiercely  and  irresistibly  it  will  act;  you  cannot  sup- 
pose an  end  of  its  operation,  or  a  decrease  of  its  strength,  as 
long  as  you  can  conceive  its  duration  and  continuance:  this 
must  be  but  a  weak  shadow  of  that  infinite  power  whidi  is  in 
God.  Take  another  instance  in  the  sun;  it  has  power  every 
year  to  produce  flowers  and  plants  from  the- earth;  and  is-as 
able  to  produce  them  now,  as  it  was  at  the  first  lighting  it,  and 
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Tearing  it  in  the  sphere  vherein  it  morea.  And  if  there  were 
QO  kind  of  flowers  and  plants  now.  created,  the  sun  has  a  powej 
residing  ia  it,  ever  »nce  its  first  creation,  to  afford  the  same 
waimth  to  them  for  the  nourishing  and  bringing  them  forth. 
Whatsoever  you  can  conoeire  the  sun  to  he  able  to  do  in  re- 
gatd  of  plants,  that  can  God  do  in  regard  of  worlds;  produce 
more  worlds  than  the  sun  does  plants  every  year,  without  wea- 
riness, without  languisliment  The  sun  is  ahle  to  inSuence  more 
things  than  it  does,  and  produce  numberless  effects;  but  it  does 
not  do  so  much  as  it  ia  able  to  do,  because  it  wants  matter  to 
work  upon :  God  therefore  who  wants  no  matter,  can  do  much 
more  than  he  does;  he  can  either  act  by  second  causes  if  there 
were  more,  or  make  more  second  causes  if  he  pleased. 

God  is  the  most  free  agent.  Every  free  agent  can  do  more 
than  he  will  do.  Man  being  a  free  creature,  can  do  more  than 
ordinarily  he  does  will  to  do.  God  is  most  free,  as  being  the 
spring  of  liberty  in  other  creatures.  He  acts  not  by  a  neces- 
sity of  nature,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  motions  of  the 
wind;  and  therefore  is  not  determined  to  those  things  which  he 
has  already  called  forth  into  the  world.  If  God  be  infinitely 
wise  ID  contrivance,  he  could  contrive  more  than  he  has,  and 
therefore  can  effect  more  than  he  has  effected.  He  does  not 
act  to  the  extent  of  his  power  upon  all  occasions.  It  is  accord- 
ing u>  bis  will  that  be  works,  Eph.  i.  11.  It  is  not  according 
to  his  work  that  he  wills;  his  work  is  an  evidence  of  his  will, 
but  not  the  rule  of  his  will.  His  power  isnot  the  rule  of  his 
will,  but  his  will  is  the  disposer  of  his  power,  according  to  the 
light  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  that  direct  his 
will;  and  therefore  his  power  is  not  to  he  measured  by  his  ac- 
tual will.  .  No  doubt  but  he  could  in  a  moment  have  produced 
that  world  which  he  look  six  days'  time  to  frame:  he  could 
have  drowned  the  old  world  at  once,  without  prolonging  the 
time  till  the  revolution  of  forty  days;  he  was  not  limited  to  such 
a  term  of  time  by  any  weakness,  but  by  the  determination  of 
his  own  will.  God  does  not  do  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of 
what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  what  is  convenient  to  do,  according 
to  the  end  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself  Jesus  Christ,  as 
man,  could  have  asked  legions  of  angels:  and  God,  as  a  Sove- 
reign, could  have  sent  them,  Matt.  xxvL  53.  God  could  raise 
the  dead  every  day  if  he  pleased,  but  he  does  not;  he  could 
heal  every  diseased  parson  in  a  moment,  but  he  does  not.  As 
God  can  will  more  than  he  does  actually  will,  bo  he  can  do 
more  than  he  has  actually  done  ;  he  can  do  whatsoever  he  can 
will;  he  can  will  more  worlds,  and  therefore  can  create  more 
worlds.  If  God  has  not  al)ility  to  do  more  than  be  will  do,  ho 
then  can  do  no  more  than  what  he  actually  has  done;  and  thea 
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it  will  follow,  that  he  is  not  a  free,  but  a  natural  and  necessary 
agent,  which  cannot  be  supposed  of  God. 

[3.]  This  power  is  infinite  in  regard  of  action.  As  he  can 
produce  numberless  objects  above  what  he  has  produced,  so 
be  could  produce  them  more  magnificently  ihan  he  has  made 
them.  As  he  never  works  to  the  extent  of  his  ponder  iu  regard 
of  things,  so  neither  in  regard  of  the  manner  of  acting;  for  he 
never  acts  so,  but  he  could  act  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
manner. 

His  power  is  infinite  in  regardof  the  independency  of  action; 
he  Wants  no  instrument  to  act.  When  there  was  nothing  but 
God,  there  was  no  cause  of  action  but  God:  when  there  was 
nothing  in  being  but  God,  there  could  be  no  instrumental  cause 
of  the  being  of  any  thing.  God  can  perfect  his  action  without 
dependence  on  anything;'  and  lo  be  simply  independent,  is 
to  be  simply  infinite.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  power  incommimi- 
cabte  to  any  creature,  though  you  conceive  a  creature  in  higher 
degrees  of  perfection  than  it  is.  A  creature  cannot  cease  to  be 
dependent,  but  it  must  cease  to  be  a  creature;  to  be  a  creature 
and  independent,  are  terms  repugnant  to  one  another. 

But  the  infiniteness  of  Divine  power  consists  in  an  ability  to 
give  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  every  thing  which  he  has 
made.  As  his  power  is  infinite  extensivi,  in  regard  of  the  multi- 
tude of  objects  he  can  bring  into  being;  so  it  is  infinite  m/enn't)^ 
in  regard  of  the  manner  of  operation,  and  the  endowments  he 
can  bestow  upon  them.*  Some  things  indeed  God  does  so  per- 
fectly, that  higher  degrees  of  perfeclion  cannot  be  imagined  to 
be  added  to  them,*  As  the  humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be  united 
more  gloriously  tiiln  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God ;  a  greater 
degree  of  perfeclion  cannot  be  conferred  upon  it.  Nor  can  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  have  a  nobler  object  of  vision  and  fruition 
than  God  himself,  the  infinite  Being:  no  higher  than  the 
enjoyment  of  himself  can  be  conferred  upon  a  creature,  re- 
speclu  termini,  "with  respect  to  his  end."  This  is  not  want 
of  power:  he  cannot-  be  greater  because  he  is  greatest,  nor 
better  because  he  is  the  best;  nothing  can  be  more  than  infi- 
nite. But  as  to  the  things  which  God  has  made  in  the  world, 
he  could  have  given  them  other  manner  of  beings  than  they 
have.  A  human  understanding  may  improve  a  thought  or 
conclusion,  strengthen  it  with  more  and  more  force  of  reason, 
and  adorn  it  with  richer  and  richer  elegancy  of  language;  why 
then  may  not  the  Divine  Providence  produce  a  world  more 
perfect  and  excellent  than  this?  He  that  makes  a  plain  vessel 
can  embellish  it  more,  engrave  more  figures  upon  it,  accordingr 
to  the  capacity  of  the  subject ;  and  cannot  God  do  so  much 

>  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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mote  Vvlh  bis  -works?  Could  not  Oodhare  made  this  world  of 
a  larger  quantity,  and  the  sun  of  a  greater  bulk  and  propor- 
tionable  stren^h    to  influence   a   bigger  world?  so  that  this 
TTorld  would  hnve  been  to  another  that  God  might  have  made, 
as  a  ball  or  a  mount,  this  sun  as  a  star  to  another  sun  that  he 
luight  have  kindled.     He  could  have-  made  every  star  a  sun, 
every  spire  of  grass  a  star,  every  grain  of  dust  a  flower,  every 
soul  an  angel.     And  though  the  angels  be  perfect  creatures, 
and  inexpressibly  more  glorious  tbati  a  visible  creature;  yet 
who  cau  imagine  God  so  contined,lhat  he  cannot  create  a  more 
excellent  kind,  and  endow  those  which  he  has  made  with  ex- 
cellency of  a  higher  rank  than  he  invested  them  with  at  the  first 
moment  of  their  creation  ?    Without  question,  God  might  have 
given  the  meaner  creatures  more  excellent  endowments,  put 
them  into  another  order  of  natnre  for   their  own   good,  and 
more  di^usive  usefulness  in  the  world.     What  is  made  use  of 
by  the  prophet,  Mai.  ii.  15,  in  another  case,  may  be  used  in 
this,  "  Yet  had.  he  the  residue  of  the  Spirit."     The  capacity  of 
every  creature  might  have  been  enlarged  by  God;  for  no  work 
of  his  in  the  world  does  equal  his  power,  as  nothing  that  he  has 
framed  does  equal  his  wisdom.     The  same  matter  which  is  the 
matter  of  the  body  of  a  beast,  is  the  matter  of  a  plant  and 
flower^  is  the  matter  of  the  body  of  a  man;  and  so  was  capa- 
ble of  a  higher  form  and  higher  perfections,  than  God  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  it.     And  he  had  power  to  bestow  that 
perfection  on  one  part  of  matter  which  he  denied  to  it,  and  be- 
stowed on  another  part.     If  God  cannot  make  things  m  a 
greater  perfection,  there  must  "be  some  limitation  of  him;  he 
cannot  be  limited  by  another,  because  nothing  is  superior  to 
God.     If  limited  by  himself,  that  limitation  is  not  from  a  want 
of  power,  but  a  want  of  will.     He  can  by  his  own  power  raise 
stones  to  be  children  to  Abraham,  Matt.  iii.  9 :  he  could  alter 
the  nature  of  the  stones,  form  them  into  human  bodies,  dignify 
them  with  rational  souls,  inspire  those  souls  with  such  graces 
thai  may  render  them  the  children  of  Abraham.     But  for  the 
more  fully  understanding  the  nature  of  this  power,  we  may 
observe. 

That  though  God  can  make  every  thing  with  a  higher  degree 
of  perfeotioD,  yet  still  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  being.  No 
creature  can  be  made  infinite,  because  no  creature  can  be  made 
God.  No  creature  can  be  so  improved,  as  to  equal  the  good- 
ness and  perfection  of  God;>  yet  there  is  no  creature,  but  we 
may  conceive  a  possibility  of  its  being  made  more  perfect  in 
that  rank  of  a  creature  than  it  is:  as  we  may  imagine  a  flower 
or  plant  to  have  greater  beauty  and  richer  qualities  imparted 
to  it  by  Divine  power,  without  tearing  it  so  high  as  to  the 
t.  in  Aqqin.  took.  1  V-  ^■ 
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dignity  of  a  rational  or  sensitive  creature.  Whatsoever  per- 
fections ma.y  be  added  by  iQod  to  a  creature,  are  stilt  finite  per- 
fections; and  a  multitude  of  finite  excellencies  can  never 
amount  to  the  value  and  honour  of  infinite :  as,  if  you  add  one 
number  to  another  as  high  as  you  can,  as  much  as  a  large  piece 
of  paper  can  contain,  you  can  never  make  the  numbers  really 
infinite,  though  they  may  be  infinite  in  regard  of  the  inability 
of  any  human  understanding  to  count  them.  The  finite  con- 
dition  of  the  creature  suffers  it  not  to  be  capable  of  an  infinite 
perfection.  God  is  so  great,  so  excellent,  that  it  is  his  perfec- 
tion not  to  have  any  equal;  the  defect  is  in  the  creature,  which 
cannot  be  elevated  to  such  a  pitch;  as  you  can  never  make  a 
gallon  measure  hold  the  quantity  of  a  butt,  or  a  butt  the  quan- 
tity  of  a  river,  or  a  river  the  fulness  of  the  sea. 

Though  God  has  a  power  to  furnish  every  creatur«  with 
greater  and  nobler  perfections  than  he  has  bestowed  upon  it, 
yet  be  has  framed  all  things  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
most  convenient  to  that  end  for  which  he  intended  them. 
Every  thing  is  endowed  with  the  best  nature  and  quality  suit- 
able to  God's  end  in  creation,  though  not  in  the  best  manner 
for  itself.  ■  In  regard  of  the  universal  end,  there  cannot  be  « 
better;  for  God  himself  is  the  end  of  all  things,  who  is  the 
Supreme  Goodness.  Nothing  .can  be  better  than  God,  who 
could  not  be  God  if  he  were  not  superlatively  best,  or  opti- 
mus;  and  he  hath  ordered  all  things  for  the  declaration  of  bis 
goodness  or  justice,  according  to  tiie  behaviour  of  his  creatures. 
Man  does  not  consider  what  strength  or  power  he  can  put 
forth  in  the  means  he  uses  to  attain  such  an  end,  but  the  suit- 
ableness of  them  to  his  main  design,  and  so  fits  and  marshals 
them  to  his  grand  purpose.  Had  God  only  created  things  that 
are  most  excellent,  he  had  created  only  angels  and  men ;  how 
then  would  his  wisdom  have  been  conspicuous  in  other  works 
in  the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  them  to  one  another? 
God  therefore  determined  his  power  by  his  wisdom:*  and 
though  his  absolute  power  could  have  made  every  creature 
better,  yet  bis  ordinate  power,  which  in  every  step  was  regu- 
lated hy  his  wisdom,  made  every  thing  best  for  his  designed 
intention.  A  musician  has  a  power  to  wind  up  a  string  oil  a 
lute  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  note  in  itself,  but  in  wisdom 
he  will  not  do  it,  because  the  intended  melody  should  be  dis- 
turbed thereby,  if  it  were  not  suited  to  the  other  strings  on  the 
instrument;  a  discord  would  mar  and  taint  the  harmony  which 
the  lutenifit  designed.  God  in  creation  observed  the  propor- 
tions of  nature.  He  can  make  a  spider  as  strong  as  a  lion;  but 
according  to  the  order  of  nature  he  has  settled,  it  is  not  coq- 

■  B«tt  "Bzpute&ci 
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rsnieat  that  a  creatare  of  so  small  a  compass,  shoald  be  as 
strong  as  one  of  a  greater  bulk.  The  absolute  power  of  God 
could  have  prepared  a  bodjr  for  Christ  as  glorious  as  that  he 
had  after  his  resurrection:  but  that  had  not  been  agreeable  to 
tho  end  de3igned  in  his  humiUation:  and  therefore  God  acted 
most  perfectly  by  his  ordinate  power,  in  giving  him  a  body 
that  wore  the  livery  of  our  infirmities.  God's  power  is  always 
regulated  by  his  wisdom  and  will  ^  and  though  it  produces  not 
what  is  most  perfect  in  itself,  yet  what  is  most  perfect  and  de- 
cent  in  relation  to  the  end  he  fixed.  And  so  in  his  providence, 
though  he  conld  rack  the  whole  frame  of  nature  to  bring  about 
his  ends  in  a  more  miraculous  way  and  astonishment  to  mor- 
tals; yet  his  power  is  usually  and  ordinarily  confined  by  his 
will  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  nature  of  the  creatures,  and 
direct  them  according  to  the  laws  of  their  being,  to  such  ends 
which  he  aims  at  in  their  conduct,  without  doing  violence  lo 
their  nature. 

Though  God  has  an  absolute  power  to  make  more  worlds, 
and  iofinite  numbers  of  other  creatures,  and  lo  render  every 
creature  a  higher  mark  of  bis  power,  yet  in  regard  of  his  de< 
cree  to  the  contrary,  he  cannot  do  it.  He  hath  a  physical 
power,  but  after  his  resolve  to  the  contrary,  not  a  moral  power: 
the  exercise  of  his  power  is  subordinate  to  his  decree,  but  not 
the  essence  of  his  power. '  The  decree  of  God  takes  not  away 
any  power  from  God,  .because  the  power  of  God  is  his  own' 
essence,  and  incapable  of  change;  and  is  aa  great  physically 
and  essentially  after  his  decree  as  it  was  before;  only  his  wilt 
has  put  in  a  bar  to  the  demonstration  of  all  that  power  which 
he  is  able  to  exercise.  As, a  prince  that  can  raise  a  hundred 
thousand  men  for  an  invasion,  raises  only  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand;  he  here,  by  his  order  limits  his  power,  but  does  not 
divest  himself  of  his  authority  and  power  lo  raise  the  Whole 
number  of  the  forces  of  his  dominions  if  he  pleases.  The  power 
of  God  has  more  objects  than  his  decree  has;  but  since  it  is  his 
perfection  to  be  immutable,  and  not  to  change  his  decree,  he 
cannot  morally  put  forth  his  power  upon  all  those  objects, 
whieh  as  it  is  essentially  in  him,  he  has  ability  to  do.*  God 
has  decreed  lo  save  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  judge 
unbelievers  to  everlasting  perdition:  he  cannot  morally  damn 
the  former,  or  save  the  latter;  yet  he  has  not  divested  himself 
of  his  absolute  power  to  save  all,  or  damn  all.  Or  suppose 
God  has  decreed  not  lo  create  more  worlds  than  this  we  are 
now  in,  does  his  decree  weaken  bia  strength  to  create  more  if 
be  pleased:  hia  not  creating  more  is  not  a  want  of  strength,  but 
a  want  of  will.  It  is  an  act  of  liberty,  not  an  act  of  mipotfency. 
Aa  when  a  man  solemnly  resolves  not  to  walk  in  such  a  way, 
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or  come  at  such  a  place,  his  resolution  deprives  him  not  of  his 
natural  strength  to  walk  thilher;  but  fortifies  his  will  against 
using  his  strength  in  any  such  motion  to  that  place.  The  will 
of  God  has  set  bounds  (o  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  does 
not  infringe  that  absolute  power  which  still  resides  in  his  na- 
ture: he  is  girded  with  uiore  power  than  he  puts  forth,  Psal. 
Ixv.  6. 

[4.3  As  the  power  of  God  is  infinite.in  regard  of  his  essence, 
in  regard  of  the  objects,  in  regard  of  action,  so  fourthly,  in  re- 
gard of  duration.  The  apostle  calls  it  an  eternal  power,  Rom. 
i.  20.  His  eternal  power  is  collected  and  concluded  from  the 
things  that  are  made.  They  must  needs  be  the  product  of  some 
Being  which  contains  truly  in  itself  all  power,  who  wrought 
them  without  engines,  without  instruments;  and  therefore  this 
power  must  be  infinite,  and  possessed  of  an  unalterable  virtue 
of  acting.  If  it  be  eternal,  it  must  be  infinite,  and  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end;  what  is  eternal  has  no  bounds.  If  it  be  eter- 
nal, and  not  limited  by  time,  it  must  be  infinite,  and  not  to  be 
restrained  by  any  finite  object.  His  power  never  begun  to  be, 
nor  ever  ceases  to  be,  it  cannot  languish:  men  are  fain  to  un- 
bend themselves,  and  must  have  some  time  to  recruit  their  tired 
spiritsi  but  the  power  of  God  is  perpetually  vigorous,  without 
any  interrupting  qualm.  "  Hast  thou  not  known  F  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?"  Isa.  xl.  38. 
That  might  which  suflered  no  diminution  from  eternity,  but 
batched  so  great  a  world  by  brooding  upon  nothing,  will  not 
suffer  any  dimness  or  decrease  to  eternity.  This  power  being 
the  same  with  his  essence,  is  as  durable  as  his  essence,  and  re- 
sides for  ever  in  his  nature. 

(8.)  The  eighth  consideration,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
this  attribute,  is,  the  impossibility  of  God's  doing  some  things  is 
no  infringing  of  his  almightiness,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of 
it.  It  is  granted  that  some  things  God  cannot  do;  or  rather,  as 
Aquinas  and  others,  it  is  better  to  say,  such  things  cannot  be 
done,  than  to  say  that  God  cannot  do  them;  to  remove  all  kind 
of  imputation  or  reflection  of  weakness  on  God,  >  and  because  the 
reason  of  the  impossibility  of  those  things  is  in  the  nature  of  thd 
things  themselves. 

[1.]  First,  some  things  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature. 
Such  are  all  those  things  which  imply  a  contradiction;  as  for  a 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time;  for  the  sun  to  shine 
and  not  to  shine  at  the  same  moment  of  time;  for  a  creature  to 
act  and  not  to  act  at  the  samu  instant.  One  of -those  parts  must 
be  false;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  sun  shines  this  moment,  it 
must  be  false  to  say  it  does  not  shine.    So  it  is  impossible  that 
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a  rational  creature  can  be  without  reason:  it  is  a  contradiction 
to-  be  a  rational  creature,  and  yet  want  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  rational  creature.  So  it  is  impossible  that  the  will 
of  man  can  be  compelled,  because  liberty  is  the  essence  of  ihe 
will;  vhile  it  is  will  it  cannot  be  constrained;  and  if  it  be  con- 
strained it  ceases  to  be  will.  ■  God  cannot  at  one  time  act  as 
the  author  of  the  will  and  the  destroyer  of  the  will.  It  is  im- 
possible that  vice  and  virtne,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death 
^ould  be  the  same  thing.  Those  thingsadmit  not  of  a  concep- 
tion in  any  understanding.  Some  things  are  impossible  to  be 
done,  because  of  the  incapability  of  the  subject;  as  for  a  crea- 
tnre  to  be  made  infinite,  independent,  to  preserve  itself  without 
the  Divine  concourse  and  assistance.  So  a  bnite  cannot  foe 
taken  into  communion  with  God,  and  to  everlasting  spiritual 
blessedness,  because  the  nature  of  a  brute  is  incapable  of  such 
an  elevation:  a  rational  creature  only  can  understand  and  relish 
spiritual  delights,  and  is  capable  to  enjoy  God  and  have  com- 
monion  with  him.  Indeed  God  may  change  the  nature  of  a 
brute,  and  bestow  such  facultiesof  understanding  and  will  upon 
it,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  such  a  blessedness;  but  then  it  is  no 
more  a  brute,  but  a  rational  creature;  but  while  it  remains  a 
brute,  the  excellency  of  the  nature  of  God  does  not  admit  of 
communiou  with  such  a  subject.  So  that  this  is  not  for  want 
of  power  in  God,  but  because  of  a  deficiency  in  the  creature. 
To  suppose  that  God  could  make  a  contradiction  true,  is  to  make 
himself  false,  and  to  do  just  nothing. 

[S.J  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  nature  and  being  of 
God.  As  to  die,  implies  a  fiat  repugnance  to  the  nature  of 
God:  to  be  able  to  die,  is  to  be  able  lobe  cashiered  out  of  being. 
If  God  were  able  to  deprive  himself  of  life,  he  might  then  cease 
to  be:  he  were  not  then  a  necessary,  but  an  uuceriain  contin- 
gent being,  and  could  not  be  said  only  to  have  inimortaliry,  as 
he  is,  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  He  cannot  die  who  is  life  itself,  and  ne- 
cessarily existent:  he  cannot  grow  old  or  decay,  because  he  can- 
not  be  measured  by  lime.  And  this  is  no  part  of  weakness,  but 
the  perfection  of  power.  His  poweristhatwhereby  he  remains 
for  ever  lixed  in  bis  own  everlasting  being;  that  cannot  be  reck- 
oned as  necessary  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which  all  man- 
kind count  a  part  of  weakness  in  themselves.  God  is  omnipotent 
because  he  is  not  impotent;  andif  hecoulddie,  he  would  be  im- 
potent, not  omnipotent:  death  is  the  feebleness  of  natnre.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  impotence  to  cease  to  be:  who  would 
coant  it  a  part  of  omnipotency  to  disenable  himself,  and  sink  imo 
nothing  and  not  being?  The  impossibility  for  God  to  die,  is  not  a 
fit  article  to  impeach  his  omnipotence:  this  would  be  a  strange 
way  of  arguing,  a  thing  is  not  powerful  because  it  is  uot  feeble. 
I  Ha^iluio  de  Sciontil  Dri,  put.  3.  c  6. 4  3- 
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and  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful;  for  death  ia  a  cessation  of  all 
power.  God  is  almighty  in  doing  what  he  will,  notin  suffering 
what  he  will  not.  •  To  die  is  not  an  active,  but  a  passiva  pow- 
er; a  defect  of  a  power:  God  is  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  perish. 

Some  things  are  impossible  to  that  eminency  of  nature  which 
he  has  above  all  creatures;  as  to  walk,  sleep,  feed,  these  are 
imperfections  belonging  to  bodies  and  compounded  natures. 
If  he  could  walk,  he  were  not  every  where  present:  mQtioD 
speaks  succession.  Jf  he  could  increase,  he  would  not  have 
been  perfect  before. 

[3.]  Some  things  are  impossible  to  the  glorious  perfections 
of  God.  God  cannot  do  any  thing  unbecoming  his  holiness 
and  goodness:  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself,  and  against  the 
perfections  of  his  nature.  God  can  do  whatsoever  he  can  will. 
As  he  does  actually  do  whatsoever  he  does  actually  will;  so  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  do  whatsoever  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
will.  He  does  whatsoever  he  will,  and  can  do  whatsoever  he 
can  will;  but  he  cuinot  do  what  he  cannot  will.  He  cannot 
will  any  unrighteous  thing,  and  therefore  cannot  do  any  un- 
righteous thing.  God  cannot  love  sin,  this  is  contrary  to  his 
holiness;  he  cannot  violate  his  word,  this  is  a  denial  of  his 
truth;  he  cannot  punish  an  innocent,  this  is  coiiLrary  to  his 
goodness;  he  cannot  cherish  an  impeuilent  sinner,  this  is  an 
injury  to  his  justice;  he  cannot  forget  what  is  done  in  the 
world,  this  is  a  disgrace  to  his  opiniscience ;  he  cannot  deceive 
his  creature,  this  is  contrary  to  his  faithfulness.  None  of  these 
things  can  be  done  by  him,  because  of  the  perfection  of  his 
nature.  Would  it  not  be  an  imperfection  in  God  to  absolve 
the  guilty  and  condemn  the  innocent?  Is  it  congruous  to  the 
righteous  and  holy  nature  of  God  to  command  murder  and 
adultery;  to  command  men  not  to  worship  him,  but  to  be  base 
and  unthankful?  These  things  would  be  against  the  rules  of 
righteousness.  As  when  we  say  of  a  good  man,  he  cannot  rob 
or  fight  a  duel;  we  do  not  mean  that  he  wants  a  courage  for 
such  an  act,  or  that  he  has  not  a  natural  strength  and  toiow- 
ledge  to  manage  his  weapon  as  well  as  another;  but  he  has  a 
righteous  principle  strong  in  him  which  will  not  suffer  him  to 
do  it;  his  will  is  settled  against  it:  no  power  can  pass  into  act 
unless  applied  by  the  will.  But  the  will  of  God  cannot  will 
any  thing  but  what  is  worthy  of  him, and  decern  for  his  goodness. 

The  Scripture  says,  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  Heb.  vi. 
18;  and  God  cannot  deny  himself  beoause  of  his  faithfulness, 
2  Tipo.  ii.  13.  As  he  cannot  die,  because  he  is  life  irself;  as 
he  cannot  deceive,  because  he  is  goodness  itself;  as  he  cannot 
do  an  unwise  action,  because  he  is  wisdom  itself;  so  he  cannot 
speak  a  false  word,  because  he  is  truth  itself.     If  he  should 
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Speak  any  thing  as  trae,  and  not  know  it,  where  is  his  infinite 
knowledge  and  comprehensiveness  of  understanding?  If  be 
should  speak  any  thing  as  true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false, 
where  ia  his  infioite  righteousness?  If  he  should  deceive  any 
creature,  there  is  an  end  of  his  perfection  and  fidelity  and 
veracity.  If  he  shouEd  be  deceived  himself,  there  is  an  end  of 
his  omniscience;  we  must  then  fancy  him  to  be  a  deceitful 
God,  an  ignorant  God,  that  is,  no  God  at  all.  If  he  should  lie, 
be  would  be  God  and  uo  God;  God  upon  supposiiion,  and  no 
God,  because  not  the  first  truth.'  All  unrighleousness  is  weak- 
ness,not  power;  it  is  a  defection  from  right  reason,  a  deviation 
from  moral  principles  and  the  rule  of  perfect  action,  and  arises 
from  a  defect  of  goodness  and  power:  it  is  a  weakness,  and 
not  omnipotence,  to  lose  goodness.'  God  is  light;  it  is  the 
perfection  of  light  not  to  become  darkness,  and  a  want  of  power 
in  light  if  it  should  become  darkness.  His  power  is  infinitely- 
strong,  so  is  his  wisdom  infinitely  clear,  and  his  will  infinitely 
pure.  Would  it  not  be  a  part  of  weakness  to  have  a  disorder 
in  himself,  and  these  perfections  shock  one  against  another? 
Since  all  perfections  are  in  God  in  the  most  sovereign  height  of 
perfection,  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  infiniteness  of  one 
against  the  infiniteness  of  the  other.  He  would  then  be  unsta- 
ble in  his  own  perfections,  and  depart  from  the  infinite  recti- 
tude of  his  own  wilt,  if  he  should  do  an  evil  action.  Again, 
what  is  an  argument  of  greater  strength,  than  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  infirmity?'  God  is  omnipotent  because  he  cannot 
do  evil,  and  would  not  be  omnipotent  if  he  could;  those  things 
would  be  marks  of  weakness,  and  not  characters  of  majesty. 
Would  you  count  a  sweet  fountain  impotent,  because  it  cannot 
send  forth  bitter  streams?  or  the  sun  weak,  because  it  cannot 
diffuse  darkness  as  well  as  light  in  the  air?  There  is  an  inabil- 
ity arising  from  weakness,  and  an  inability  arising  from  per- 
fection. It  is  the  perfection  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  that 
they  cannot  sin;  and  it  would  be  the  imperfection  of  God,  if  he 
could  do  evil. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  thing  past  should 
not  be  past.  If  we  ascribe  a  power  to  God,  to  make  a  thing 
that  is  past  not  to  be  past,  we  do  not  truly  ascribe  power  to 
him,  but  a  weakness.  For  it  is  to  make  God  to  lie.  As  though 
God  might  not  have  created  man,  yet  after  he  had  created 
Adam,  though  he  should  presently  have  reduced  Adam  to  his 
first  nothing,  yet  it  would  be  for  ever  true  that  Adam  was  cre- 
ated, and  it  would  for  ever  be  false  that  Adam  never  was  ere, 
ated :  so  though  God  may  prevent  sin,  yet  when  sin  has  been 
committed, it  will  always  be  true  that  sin  was  committed:  it 
will  never  be  Wue  to  say  such  a  creature  that  did  sm,  did  not 

'  Boon.  Sum.  TTi-olog.  p.  83.  t  Muimua  Tyriw.  '  Ambrow. 
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sin ;  his  sin  cannot  be  recalled.  Though  God  by  pardon-take 
oif  the  guilt  of  Peter's  denying  our  Saviour,  yet  it  will  be  eter- 
nally true  that  Peter  did  deny  him.  It  is  repugnant  to  the 
righteousness  and  the  truth  of  God,  to  make  that  which  was 
once  true  lo  become  false,  and  not  true ;  that  is,  to  make  a  truth 
to  become  a  lie,  and  a  lie  to  become  a  truth. 

This  i.s  well  argued  from  Heb.  vi.  18,  It  is  impossible  for 
God  to  lie.  The  apostle  argues,  that  what  God  had  promised 
and  sworn,  will  come  to  pass,  and  cannot  but  come  to  pass.* 
Now  if  God  could  make  a  thing  past  not  to  be  past,  this  conse- 
quence would  not  be  good,  for  then  he  might  make  himSelf  not 
to  have  promised,  not  to  have  sworn,  after  he  has  promised  and 
sworn:  and  so  if  there  were  a  power  to-  undo  that  which  is 
past,  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  faith,  no  certainty  of 
revelation.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  God  has  created  the 
world,  that  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die,  that  God  has  accepted 
his  death  for  man :  these  might  not  be  true,  if  it  were  possible 
that  that  which  has  been  dotre  might  be  said  never  to  have 
been  done :  so  that  what  any  may  imagine  to  be  a  want  of 
power  in  God,  is  the  highest  perfection  of  God;  and  the  greatest 
security  to  a  believing  creature  that  has  to  do  with  God. 

Again,  some  things  are  impossible  lo  be  done,  because  of 
God's  ordination.  Some  things  are  impossible,  not  in  their  own 
nature,  but  in  regard  of  the  determined  will  of  God.  So  God 
might  have  destroyed  the  world  after  Adam's  fall,  but  it  was 
impossible ;  not  that  God  wanted  power  to  do  it,  but  because 
he  did  not  only  decree  from  eternity  to  create  the  world,  but 
did-also  decree  to  redeem  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ, and  erected 
the  world  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  Christ, 
Eph.  i.  4,  5.  The  choice  of  some  in  Christ  was  before  the 
foimdatioD  of  the  world:  supposing  that  there  was  no  hinder- 
ance  in  the  justice  of  God  to  pardqn  the  sin  of  Adam  after  his 
fall,  and  to  execute  no  punishment  on  him;  yet  in  regard  of 
God's  threatening,  that  in  the  day  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
he  should  die,  it  was  impossible.  So  though  it  was  possible 
that  the  cup  should  pass  from  our  blessed  Saviour,  that -is,  pos- 
sible in  its  own  nature;  yet  it  was  not  possible  in  regard  of  the 
determination  of  God's  will,  since  he  had  both  decreed  and 
published  his  will  to  redeem  man  by  the  passion  and  blood'  of 
bis  Son.  These  things  God  by  his  absolute  power  might  have 
done,  but  upon  the  account  of  his  decree  they  were  impossible, 
because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  to  be  mutable.  It 
is  to  deny  his  own  wisdom  which  contrived  them,  and  his  own 
will  which  resolved  them,  not  to  do  that  which  he  had  decreed 
to  do.  This  would  be  a  diffidence  in  his  wisdom,  and  a  change 
of  bis  will.    The  impossibility  of  them  is  no  resuU  of  a  want  of 

1  BeOD.  Sam  TbaoL  p.  84.  Cr«L  da  Dao,  e^  99. 
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power,  no  naatk  of  aa  imperfection,  of  feebleness  and  impo- 
tence; but  the  perfection  of  immutabilily  and  uncliangeableness. 
Thus  ti&ye  I  endeavoured  to  give  yoii  a  right  notion  o(  this 
excellent    attribute  of  the   power  of  God,  in  as  plain  terms 
as  I  could^  which  may  serve  us  for  a  matler  of  meditation, 
admiration,  fear  of  him,  trust  in  him,  which  are  the  proper  uses 
we  should  make  oi  this  doctrine  of  Divine  power.      The  want 
of  a  right  understanding  of  this  doctrine  of  ihe  Divine  power 
has  caused  many  to  run  into  luighiy  absurdities;  I  have  there- 
fore taken  the  more  pains  to  explain  it. 

2.  The  second  thmg  I  proposed,  is — the  reasons  to  prove 
God  to  be  omnipotent.  The  Scripture  describes  God  by  this 
attribute  of  power,  "He  bath  done  whatsoever  he  hath 
pleased,"  Psal.  czv.  3.  It  sometimes  sets  forth  bis  power  in  a 
way  of  derision  of  those  that  seem  to  doubt  of  it.  When  Sarah 
doubted  of  his  ability  to  give  her  a  child  in  her  old  age,  "Is 
anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?"  Gen.xvili.  14.  They  de- 
serve  to  be  scoffed  at,  that  will  despoil  God  of  his  strength,  and 
measure  him  by  their  shallow  models.  And  when  Moses  ut- 
tered something  of  unbelief  of  this  attribute,  as  if  God  were  not 
able  to  feed  600,000  Israelites  besides  women  and  children, 
which  he  aggravates  by  a  kind  of  imperious  scoff;  "  Shall  tha 
flocks  and  the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them?  or  shall 
all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them?"  Ntimb. 
zi.  22.  God  takes  him  up  short,  ver.  33.  '■  Is  the  Lord's  hand 
waxed  short?"  What,  can  any  weakness  seize  upon  my  hand? 
Can  I  not  draw  out  of  my  own  treasures  what  is  needful  for  a 
supply?  The  hand  of  God  is  not  at  one  time  strong,  and  ano- 
ther time  feeble.  Hence  it  is  that  we  read  of  the  hand  and  ana 
of  God,  an  out-streiched  arm;  because  the  strength  of  a  man 
is  exerted  by  his  hand  and  arm;  the  power  of  God  is  called 
the  arm  of  his  power,  and  the  right  hand  of  his  strength.  Some- 
times,  according  to  the  different  manifestations  of  il,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  finger,  when  a  less  power  is  evidenced;  by  hand, 
when  something  greater;  by  arm,  when  more  mighty  than  the' 
former.  Since  God  is  eternal,  without  limits  of  time,  he  is  also 
almighty,  without  hmits  of  strength.  As  he  cannot  be  said  to 
be  more  in  being  now  than  he  was  before,  so  he  is  neither 
more  nor  less  In  strength  than  he  was  before;  as  he  cannot 
cease  to  be,  so  he  cannot  cease  to  be  powerful,  because  he  is 
eternal.  His  eternity  and  power  are  linked  together  as  equally 
demonstrable,  Rom.  i.  SO:  God  is  called  the  God  of  gods,  Ei 
elohim,  Dan.  xi.  36,-the  mighty  of  mighties,  whence  all  mighty 
person^  have  iheir  activity  and  .vigour ;  he  is  called  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  as  being  the.  Creator  and  Conductor  of  the  heavenly 
militia.  , 

Reason  (1-)  The  power  that  is  in  creatures  demonstrates  a 
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greater  and  an  inconceiirable  power  i»  God.  Nothing  in  the 
world.is  without  a  power  of  activity  according  to  its  nature; 
no  creature  but  can  act  something.  The  sun  warms  and  en- 
lightens every  thing;  it  sends  its  influences  upon  the  earth,  iDto 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  into  the  depths  of  the  sea;  all  genera- 
tions owe  themselves  to  its  instrumental  virtue.  How  power- 
ful is  a  small  seed  to  rise  imo  a  mighty  tree,  with  a  Wly  top, 
and  extensive  branches,  and  send  forth  other  seeds,  which  caa 
still  multiply  into  numberless  plants.  How  wonderful  is  the 
power  of  the  Creator,  who  has  endowed  so  small  a  creature  as 
a  seed  with  so  fruitful  an  activity!  Yet  this  is  but  the  virtue  of 
a  limited  nature:  God  is  both  the  producing  and  preserving 
cause  of  all  the  virtue  in  any  creature,  in  every  creature.  The 
power  of  every  creature  belongs  to  him  as  the  Fountain,  and  is 
truly  his  power  in  the  creature.  As  he  is  the  first  being,  he  is 
the  original  of  all  being;  as  he  is  the  first' good,  he  ia  ibe 
spring  of  all  goodness;  as  he  is  the  first  truth,  he  is  the  source 
of  all  truth;  so,  aa  he  is  the  first  power,  he  is  the  fountain  of 
all  power. 

[1.]  He  therefore  that  commanicates  to  the  creature  what 
power  it  has,  contains  eminently  much  more  power  in  himself. 
"  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  know  ?"  Psal. 
xcir.  10.  So  he  that  gives  created  beings  power,  shall  not  he 
be  powerful  ?  The  first  Being  must  have  as  much  power  as  he 
has  given  to  others:  he  could  not  transfer  that  upon  another, 
which  he  did  not  transcendentiy  possess  himself.  The  sole 
Cause  of  created  power  cannot  be  destitute  of  any  power  in 
himself.  We  see  that  the  power  of  one  creature  transcends 
the  power  of  another.  Beasts  can  do  the  things  that  plants 
cannot  do;  besides  the  power  of  growth,  they  have  a  power  of 
sense  and  progressive  motioa.-  Men  can  do  more  than  beasts; 
they  have  rational  souls  to  measure  the  earth  and  heavens,  and 
to  be  repositories  of  multitudes  of  things,  notions,  and  conclu- 
sions. We  may  well  imagine  angels  to  be  far  superior  to  man ; 
the  power  of  the  Creator  must  far  surmount  the  power  of  the 
creature,  and  must  needs  be  infinite;  for  if  it  be  limited,  it  is 
limited  by  himself  or  by  some  other:  if  by  some  other,  he  is  no 
longer  a  Creator,  but  a  creature;  for  that  which  limits  him  in 
his  nature,  did  communicate  that-  nature  to  him:  not  by  him- 
self, for  he  would  not  ,deny  himself  any  necessary  perfection. 
We  must  still  conclude  a  reserve  of  power  in  him,  that  he  that 
made  these  can  make  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 

[2.]  All  the  power  which  is  distinct  in  the  creatures  must  be 
united  in  God.  One  creature  has  a  strength  to  do.this,anotber 
to  do  that;  every  creature  is  as  a  cistern  filled  with  a  particular 
and  limited  power,  according  to  the  capacity  of  its  nature,  from 
this  Fountain;   all  are  distinct  streams  from  God.    But  the 
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Strength  of  every  creature,  though  distinct  in  the  rauk  of  crea- 
tUreSj  is  united   in  God,  the  centre  whence  those  lines  were 
drawn,  the  fountaia  whence  those  streams  wefe  derived.     If 
the  power  of  one  creature  be  admirable,  as  the  power  of  an 
angel,  which,  the  psalmist  says,  excels  in  strength,  Psa].  ciii.  ' 
20;  ho^r  much  greater  must  the  power  of  a  legion  of  angels 
bo!  How  inconceirably  superior  the  power  of  all  those  num- 
bers of  spiritual  natures,  which  are  the  excellent  works  of  God  f 
Now  if  all  this  particular  power  which  is  in  every  angel  dis- 
tinct, ^rere  compacted  in  one  angel,  how  would  it  exceed-omr 
understanding,  and  be  above  our  power  to  form  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  it!    What  is  thus  divided  in  every  angel,  must  be 
thought  united  in  the  Creator  of  angels,  and  far  more  excellent 
in  him.     fjvery  thing  is  in  a  more  noble  manner  in  the  foun- 
tain, than  in  the  streams  which  distil  and  descend  from  it.    He 
that  is  the  original  of  all  those  distinct  powers,  must  be  the 
Beat  of  all  power  withoiit  distinction.     In  him  is'  the  union  of 
all  without  division;  what  is  in  them  as  a  quality,  is  in  him  aa 
his  essence.     Again,  if  all  the  powers  of  several  creatures,  with 
all  their  principal  qualities  and  vigours,  both  of  beasts,  plants, 
and  rational  creatures,  were  united  in  one  subject;  as  if  one 
lion  had  the  strength  of  all  the  lions  that  ever  were;  or  if  one 
elephant  had  the  strength  of  all  the  elephants  that  ever  were; 
nay,  if  one  bee  had  all  the  power  of  motion  and  stinging  that 
all  bees  ever  had,  it  would  have  a  vast  strength;  but  if  the 
Btrengih  of  all  those  Ihns  gathered  into  one  of  every  kind  should 
be  lodged  into  one  sole  creature,  one  man,  would  it  not  be  a 
strength  too  big  for  our  conception?    Or  suppose  one  cannon 
had  all  the  force  of  all  the  cannons  that  ever  were  in  the  world, 
what  a  battery  would  it  make,  and,  as  it  were,  shake  the  whots 
frame  of  heaven  and  earth!    All  this  strength  must  be  much 
more   incomprehensible  in  God;  all  is  united  in  him.      If  it 
were  in  one  individual  created  nature,  it  wotild  still  be  but  a 
finite  power  in  a  finite  nature:  but  in  God  it  is  infinite  and 


Reason  (2.)  If  there  were  not  an  incomprehensible  power  in 
God;  he  would  not  be  infinitely  perfect.  God  is  the  first  Beings 
it  cari'only  be  said  of  him,  "  Est,"  he  is.  All  other  things  are 
nothing  to  him,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity,  Isa.  zl.  17,  and 
reputed  as  nothing,  Dan.  iv.  35.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  with  all  their  wit  and  strength,  are  counted  as  if  they 
were  not;  just,  in  comparison  with  him  and  his  being,  as  a 
little  mote  in  the  snn-beams.  God  therefore  is  a  pure  B«ing. 
Any  kind  of  weakness  whatsoever  is  a  defect,  a  degree  of  not 
being;  so  for  as  any  thing  wants  this  or  thai  power,it  may  be 
said  not  to  be.  Were  there  any  thing  of  weakness  m  tjrod,  any 
want  of  strength  which  belonged  to  the  perfection  of  a  nature, 
Voi.II.— 6 
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it  might  be  said  of  God,  He  is  not  this  or  that,  he  vaots  this  or 
that  perfection  of  being,  and  so  he  would  not  be  a  pure  Being, 
there  would  be  something  of  Jiot  being  in  him.  But  God  being; 
the  first  Being,  the  only  original  Being,,  he  is  infinitety  distant 
from  not  being,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant  front  any  thing; 
of  weakness. 

Again,  if  God  can  know  whatsoever  Is  possible  to  be  done 
by  him  and  cannot  do  it,  there  would  be  something  more  in 
his  knowledge  than  in  his  power.'  What  would  then  follow? 
That  the  essence  of  God  would  be  in  some  regard  greater  than 
itself,  and  less  than  itself,  because  his  knowledge  and  his  power 
are  bis  essence;  his  power  as  much  his  essence,  as  his  know- 
ledge. And  therefore  in  regard  of  his  knowledge  hie  essence 
would  be  greater,  in  regard  of  his  power  his  essence  would 
be  less,  which  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  conceived  in  a 
most  perfect  Being.  We  must  understand  this  of  those  things, 
which  are  properly  and  in  their  own  nature  subjected  to 
the  Divine  knowledge;  for  otherwise  God  knows  more  than 
he  can  do;  for  he  knows  sin,  but  he  cannot  act  it,  because  sin 
belongs  not  to  power,  but  weakness;  and  sin  comes  unde^the 
knowledge  of  God, not  in  itself  and  its  own  nature,  but  as  it  is 
a  defect  &om  God,  and  contrary  to  good,  which  is  the  proper 
object  of  Divine  knowledge.  He  knows  it  also  not  as  posfflble 
to  be  done  by  himself,  but  as  possible  to  be  done  by  the  crea- 
ture. Again,  if  God  were  not  omnipotent,  we  might  imagine 
something  more  perfect  than  God:'  for  if  we  bar  God  from 
any  one  thing  which  in  its  own  nature  is  possible,  we  may  im- 
agine a  being  that  can  do  that  thing,  one  that  is  able  to  effect 
it;  and  so  imagine  an  agent  greater  than  God,  a  being  able  to 
do  more  thag  God  is  able  to  do,'  and  consequently  a  being,  more 
perfect  than  God:  but  no  being  more  perfect  than  God  can  be 
imagined  by  any  creature.  Nothing  can  be  called  most  perfect 
if  any  thing  of  activity  be  wanting  to  it.  Active  power  follows 
the  perfection  of  a  thing,  and  all  things  are  counted  more  noble, 
by  how  much  more  of  efficacy  and  virtue  they  possess.  We 
count  those  the  best  and  most  perfect  plants,  thai  have  the 
greatest  medicinal  virtue  in  them,  and  power  of  forking  upon 
the  body  for  the  cure  of  distempers.  God  is  perfect  of  himself^ 
and  therefore  most  powerful  of  himself.  Ii  bis  perfection  in 
wisdom  and  goodness  be  unsearchable,  his  power,  which  be- 
longs to  perfection,  and  without  which  all  the  other  excellencies 
of  bis  nature  were  insignificant,  and  could  not  show  themselves, 
(as  was  before  evidenced^)  must  be  unsearchable  also.  It  is  hy 
the  title  of  Almighty  he  is  denominated,  when  declared  to  be 
unsearchable  to  perfection.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God }  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  I"  Job 

■  Victonn.  in  PeUr.  torn.  1 .  p.  333.  -  ■  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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XL  7.  This  wonid  be  limited  ftnd  searched  out,  if  he  were  des- 
titute of  an  active  ability  to  do  vhatsoarer  he  pleased  to  do, 
whatsoever  waa  possible  to  be  done.  As  he  has  not  a  perfect 
liberty  of  will,  if  he  could  not  will  what  he  pleased,  so  he 
voald  not  have  a  perfect  activity,  if  he  could  not  do  what  he 

wiUed. 

Reason  (d.)  The  simplicity  of  God  manifests  ii.<  Every  snb- 

stance,  the  more  spiritual  it  is,  the  more  powerful  it  is.     All 

Krfections  are  more  united  in  b  simple  than  in  a  compounded 
ing.  Angels  being  spirits,  are  more  powerful  than  bodies. 
Where  there  is  the  greatest  simplicity  there  is  the  greatest 
unity;  and  where  there  is  the  greatest  unity  there  is  the 
greatest  power.  Where  there  is  a  composition  of  a  faculty  and 
a  member,  the  member  or  organ  may  be  weakened,  and  ren- 
dered unable  to  act,  though  the  power  does  still  reside  in  the 
fecalty.  As  a  man,  when  his  arm  or  hand  is  cut  off  or  broken, 
be  has  the  facility  of  motion  still  j  but  he  has  lost  that  iostru- 
meat,  that  part  whereby  he .  did  manifest  and  put  forth  that 
motion:  bnt  God  being  a  pure  spiritual  nature,  has  no  mem- 
bers, no  organs  to  be  defaced  or  impaired.  All  impediments  of 
action  arise'either  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  acts,  or 
from  something  without  it  There  can  be  no  hinderance  to 
God  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleases;  not  in  himself,  because  he  is 
ttie  most  simple  Being,  has  no  contrariety  in  himself,  is  not 
composed  of  divers  things ;  and  it  cannot  be  from  any  thing 
without  himself,  because  nothing  is  equal  to  him,  much  less 
superior.  He  is  the  greatest,  the  Supreme:  all  things  were  made 
by  him,  depend  upon  him,  nothing  can  disappoint  his  intentions. 
Reason  (4.)  The  miracles  that  have  been  in  the  world  evi- 
dence the  power  of  God.  Extraordinary  productions  have 
awakened  men  from  their  stupidity,  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  immensity  of  Divine  power. '  Miracles  are  such  effects  as 
have  been  wrought  without  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
natural  causes,  yea,  contrary,  and  besides  the  ordinary  course 
oi  nawre,  above  the  reach  of  any  created  power.  Miracles 
have  been ;  and,  says  Bradwardine,'  to  deny  that  ever  such 
things  were,  is  uncivil:  it  is  inhuman  to  deny  all  the  histories 
of  Jews  and  Christians.  Whosoever  denies  miracles  must  deny 
all  possibility  of  miracles,  and  so  must  imagine  himself  fully 
skilled  in  the  extent  of  Divine  power.  How  was  the  sun  sus- 
pended from  ita  motion  for  some  hours,  Josh  x.  13;  the  dead 
raised  from  the  grave ;  those  reduced  from  the  brink  of  it,  that 
had  been  brought  near  to  it  by  prevailing  diseases;  and  this 
by  a  word  speaking!  How. were  the  famished  lions  bndled 
from  exercising  their  rage  upon  Daniel,  exposed  to  them  for 
a  prey!  Dan.  vi.-28;  the  activity  of  the  fire  curbed  for  the 
I  Lib.  1.  eiip.  1,  p.  38. 
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prewnralion  of  tho  three  children  1  Dan.  hi.  25.  \yhtch  proves 
a  peity  more  powerful  than  all  creatures.  No  power  upon 
earth  can  hinder  the  operation  of  the  £re  upon  combustible 
matter,  when  they  are  united,  unless  by  quenching  the  fire  or 
removing  the  matter :  but  no  created  power  can  restrain  the 
fire,  so  long  as  it  remains  so,  fiom  acting  according  to  its  na- 
ture. This  was  done  by  God  in  the  case  of  the  three  children, 
and  that  of  the  burning  bush,  Exod.  iii.  2.  It  was  as  much 
miraculous  that  the  bush,  should  not  be  consumed,  as  it  was 
natural  that  it  should  burn  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fire  upon  it. 
No  element  i»  so  obstinate  and  deaf,  but  it  hears  and  obeys  hii 
voice,  and  performs  his  orders,  though  contrary  to  lis  own  na- 
ture: all  the  violence  of  the  creature  is  suspended  as  soon  as  it. 
receives  his  command.  He  that  gave  the  original  (o  nature, 
can  take  away  the  necessity  of  nature :  he  presides  over  crea- 
tures, but  is  not  confined  to  (hose  laws  he  has  prescribed  to 
creatures.'  He  framed  nature,  and  can  turn  the  channels  of 
nature  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Men  dig  into  the  bowela 
of  nature,  search  into  all  the  treasures  of  it,  to  find  medicines 
to  cure  a  disease,  and  after  all  their  attempts  it  may  prove 
labour  in  vain:  but  God,  by  one  act  of  his  will,  one  word  of 
bis  mouth,  overturns  the  victory  of  death,  and  rescues  from  the 
most  desperate  diseases.  All  the  miracles  which  were  wroughf ' 
by  the  apostles,  either  speaking  some  words,  or  touching  with 
the  hand,  were  hot  effected  by .  any  virtue  inherent  in  their 
words,  or  in  their  touches.*  For  such  virtue  inherent  in  any 
created  finite  subject  would  be  created  and  finite  itself,  and 
consequently  were  incapable  to  produce  efiecls,  which  re- 
quired an  infinite  virtue,  as  miracles  do,  which  are  above  the 
power  of  nature.  So  when  oUr  Saviour  wrought  miracles,  it 
was  not  by  any  quality  resident  in  his  human  nature,  but  by 
the  sole  power  of  his  Divinity.  The  fiesh  could  only  do  what 
was  proper  to  the  fleah;  but  tho  Deity  did  what  was  proper  to 
tbe  Deit^.  God  alone  does  wonders,  Psal.  cxxzvi.  4;  exclud- 
ing every  other  cause  from  producing  such  things.  He  only 
does  those  things  which  are  above  the  power  of  nature^  and 
cannot  be  wrought  by  any  natural  causes  whatsoever..  He 
does  uQt  hereby  put  his  omnipotence  to  any  stress:  it  is  as  easy 
with  him  to  turn  nature  out  of  its  settled  course,  as  it  was  to 
place  it  in  that  station  it  holds,  and  appoint  it  that  course  it 
runs.  All  the  works  of  nature  are  indeed  miracles-  and  testi- 
monies of  the  power  of  God  producing  them,  and  sustaining 
them;  but  works  above  the  power  of  nature,  being  novelties 
and  unusual,  strike  men  with  a  greater  admiration  upon  their 
appearance,  because  they  are  not  the  produOs  of  nature,  but 
the  convulsions  of  it. 

I  Duniuiai  in  Peter.  t  Fucb.  in  Acts,  T<d.  9.4  66. 
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I  miglit  also,  add  aa  an  argument,  the  power  of  ihe  mind  of 
mao  to  conceive  more  than  has  been  wrought  by  God  in  the 
world.  And  God  can  work  whatsoever  perfection  the  miod  ot 
man  can  conceiTe;  otherwise  the  reaches  of  a  created  imagi- 
naUoD  and  foocy  would  be  more  ezteaaive  than  the  power  of 
God.  ,  HU  power,  therefore,  is  far  greater  thaa  Uie,  c'onceptioa 
of.aijy  intellectual  creature;  else  the  creature  would  be  of  a 
greater  capacity  to  conceive  than  Qod  is  to  etfect.  The  er^a- 
tare  would  have  a  power  of  conception  above  God'spower^of 
activity;  and  consequently,  a  creature  in  some  respect  gtea'tar 
than  bimself.  Now  w^hatsopver  a  creature  can  conceive  pos^- 
bie  to  be  done,  is  but  finite  in.its  own  nature ;  and  iT  Ggd  could 
not  produce  what  being  a  created  understanding  can  conceive 
possible  to  be  done,  he  would  be  less  than  infinite  in'-poy^r, 
nay,  be  could  not  go  lo  the  extent  of  what  is  finite:  B'tit^  have 
touched  this  before;  (hat  God  can  create  more4haii,he  has 
created,  and  in  a  more  perfect  way  of  being,  as  con^ifer«d  sim- 
ply in  Ihemselres.  -• 

3.  The  third  general  thing,  is  to  declare,  how  the  power  of 
God  appears  in  creation,  in  government,  in  redemption.  .■ 

(1.)  In  creation,  with  what  majestic  lines  does  God  set  forth 
his  power,  in  the  giving  being  and  endowments  to  all  the  crea- 
tuxea  in  the  world!  Job  xxxviii.  All  that  js  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  his,  and  shows  the  greatness  of  his  power,  glory,  victory  and 
majesty,  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.  The  heaven  being  so  magnificent 
a  piece  of  work,  is  called,  emphatically,  "  the  firmament  of  hia 
power,"  Psal.  cl.  1;  h^  power  being  more  conspicuous  and 
unveiled  in  that  glorious  arch  of  the  world.  Indeed,  "  God 
exalteth  by  bis  power,"  Job  xxxvi.  33;  that  is,  exalts  himself 
by  his  power  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands;  in  the  smallest 
dinib,  as  well  as  (he  most  glorious  sun.  All  his  works  :9^- 
tuture  are  truly  miracles,  though  we  consider  them  not,  bein^-\ 
blinded  with  too  frequent  and  customary  a  sight  of  them;  yet  '■ 
in  the  neglect  of  all  the  rest,  the  view  of  the  heavens  more  af. 
facts  us  with  astonishment  at  the  might  of  God's  arm.  These 
declare  his  glory,  and  "  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy 
work,"  PsaL  xix.  1.  And  the  Psalmist  peculiarly  calls  them 
his  heavens,  and  the  work.of  his  fingers,  Psal.  viii.  3:  these 
were  imniediately  created  by  God,  whereas  many  other  things 
in  the  world  were  brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  God,.yet 
by  the  means  of  the  influence  of  tlie  heavens. 

His  power  is  the  first  thing  evident  in  the  story  of  creation. 
"  Id  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  eat th," 
Gen,  i.  l.  There  is  po  appearance  of  any  thing  in  this  decla- 
ratory preface,  but  of  power:  the  characters  of  wisdom  march 
after,  in  the  distinct  formation  of  things,  and  animating  them 
with  suitable  qualities  for  a  universal  good.     By  heaven  and 
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earth,  iameajit  the  whole  mass  of  the  creatures;  hy  heaven,  all 
the  airy  region,  with  all  the  host  of  it;  by  the  e&rth  is  meant, 
aU  that  which  makes  the  entire  inferior  globe.  The  Jews  ob- 
serve, that  inthe  first  of  Genesis,  in  the  whole  chapter  unto  the 
finishing  the  work  in  six  days,  God  is  called  a>:V))i,  which  is  a 
name  of  power,  and  that  thirty-two  times  in  that  chapter;  but 
after  the  finishing  the  six  days'  work,  he  is  called  by  a  name 
which,  according  to  their  notion,  is  a  name  of  goodness  and 
kiiidness.'  His  power  is  first  visible  in  framing  the  world,  be- 
fore his  goodness  is  visible  in  the  sustaining  and  preserving  it. 
It  was  by  this  name  of  power  and  Almighty  that  he  was  known 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  not  by  his  name  Jehovah:  "And 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I-  not  . 
known  to  them,"  Exod.  yi,  3,  Not  but  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  name,  but  did  not  experience  the  intent  of 
^e  name,  which  signified  his  truth  in  the  performance- of  .his 
promises:  they  knew  him  by  that  name,  as  promising,  but  they 
knew  him  not  by  that -name,  aa  performing.  He  would  be 
known  by  his  name  Jehovah,  true  to  his- word,  when  he  was 
about  to  efi^ect  the  deliverance  from  Egypt;  a  type  of  the  eter- 
nal redemption,  wherein  the  trath  of  God,  in  performing  of  his 
first  promise,  is  gloriously  magnified.  And  hence  it  is  that  God 
.  is  called  Almighty  more  in  the  book  of  Job,  than  in  all  the 
Scripture  besides,  I  think  about  thirty-two  times,  and  Jehovah 
but  once,  which  is  Job  xii.  9,  unless  in  Job  xxxviii.,  when  God- 
is  introduced  speaking  himself;  which  is  an  argument  of  Job's 
living  before  the  deliverance  from  Egypt;  when  God  was 
known  more  by  his  works  of  creation  than  by  the  performance 
of  his  promises,  before  the  name  Jehovah  was  formally  pub- 
lished. Indeed,  this  attribute  of  his  eternal  power,  is  the  first 
thing  visible  and  intelligible  upon  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  the  creatures,  Rom.  i.  20.  Bring  a  man  out  of  the  cave 
where  he  has  been  nursed,  without  seeing  any  thing  out  of  the 
confines  of  it,  and  let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and 
take  a  prospect  of  that  glorious  body  the  sun,  then  cast  them 
down  to  the  earth,  and  behold  the  surface  of  it  with  its  green 
clotbing;  the  first  notion  which  will  start  up  in  his  mind  from 
that  spring  of  wonders  is  that  of  power,  which  he  will  at  first 
adore  wi*  a  religious  astonishment.  The  wisdom  of  God  in 
them  is  not  so  presently  apparent,  till  after  a  more  exquisite 
consideration  of  his  works,  and  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
'their  natures,  the  conveniency  of  their  situations,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  their  functions,  and  the  order  wherein  they  are  linked 
logether'for  the  good  of  the  universe. 
By  this  creative  power  God  is  often  distinguished  from  all 

I  Mercer,  p.  7,  col.  1,  S. 
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the  idols  and  false  gods  in  the  world.  And  hy  this  title  he  seta 
forth  himself  when  he  would  act  any  great  and  wonderful  work 
iu  the  world.  ■  He  is  great  above  all  goda,  for  he  has  done 
whatsoever  he  pleased  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  Psal.  cxxxv.  5, 
S.  Upon  this  is  founded  all  the  worship  he  challenges  in  the 
world,  aa  his  peculiar  glory.  "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to 
receive  glory  and  honour  and  power;  for  thou  bast  created  all 
things,"  Rev.  iv.  llj  and  z.  6.  "I  have  made  the  earth,  and 
created  man  upon  it :  I)  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  ihe 
heavens,  ntid  all  tbeir  host  have  I  commanded,"  Isa.  xlv.  12. 
What  is  the  issue  ?  "  They^  shall  be  ashamed,  and  also  cod- 
founded,  all  of  them — that  are  makers  of  idols,"  ver.  16.  And 
the  weakness  of  idols  is  expressed  by  this  title,  "  The  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  Jer.  x.  11.  "The 
portion  of  Jacob  is  not  like  them:  for  he  is  the  former  of  all 
things>"  ver.  16. 

What  is  not  that  God  able  to  do,  that  has  created  so  great  a 
world  ?     How  does  the  power  of  God  appear  in  creation ! 

[1.]  In  making  the  world  of  nothing.  When  we  say,  the 
world  was  made  of  nothing,  we  mean,  that  there  was  no  mat- 
ter existent  for  God  to  work  upon,  but  what  he  raided  himself 
in  the  first  act  of  creation.  In  this  regard,  the  power  of  God 
in  creation  surmounts  his  power  in  providence.  Creation  sup- 
poses noUiing*,  providence  supposes  something  in  being.  Crea- 
tion intimates  a  creature  making;  providence  speaks  a  thing 
already  made,  and  capable  of  government,  and  in  government. 
God  uses  second  causes  to  bring  about  his  purposes. 

The  world  was  made  of  nothing.  The  earth  which  is  des- 
cribed as  the  first  matter,  without  any  form  or  ornament,  with- 
'out  any  distinction  or  figures,  was.  of  God's  forming  in  the 
bulk,  before  be  did  adorn  it  with  his  pencil.  Gen.  i.  1,  2.  God 
in  the  begimiiog  creating  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  includes 
two  things:'  First,  that  those  were  created  in  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  before  all  other  things.  Secondly,  that  God  began 
the  creation  of  the  world  from  those  things.  -Therefore  before 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  there  was  nothing  absolutely  created, 
and  therefore  no  matter  in  being  before  an  act  of  creation  pass- 
ed upon  it.  It  could  not  be  eternal,  because  nothing  can  be 
eternal  but  God;  it  must  therefore  have  a  beginning.  If  it  had 
a  beginning  from  itself,  then  it  was  before  it  was.  If  it  acted 
in  the  making'  itself  before  it  was  made,  then  it  had  a  being 
before  it  had  a  being;  for  that  which  is  nothing  can  act  no. 
thing;  the  action  of  any  thing  supposes  the  existence  of  the 
thing  which  a«s.  It  being  made,  it  was  not  before  it  was 
made;  for  to  be  made  is  to  be  brought  into  being-  It  was  made 
then  by  another,  and  that  Maker  is  God.     It  is  necessary  that 

<  SoKiai.  Tol.  iiL  p.  33. 
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the  first  original  of  things  was  from  nothing:  when  we  see  otie 
thing  to  arise  from  another,  we  miisi  suppose  an  original  of 
the  first'  of  each  kind :  as  when  we  see  a  tree  spring  up  from  a 
seed,  we  know  that  Seed  came  out  of  the  bowels  of  another 
tree;  it  had  a  parent,  and  it  had  a  matter;  we  must  come  to 
some  first,  or  else  we  run  into  an  endless  maze:  we  must  come 
to  some  first  tree,  some  first  seed  that  had  no  cause  of  the  same 
kind,  no  matter  of  it,  but  was  mere  nothing.  Creation  does 
suppose  a  production  from  nothing;  because  if  you  stip'pose  a 
thing  without  any  real  or  actual  existence,  it  is  not  capable  of 
any  other  production  than  from  nothing. '  Nothing  must  be 
supposed  before  the  world,  or  we  must  suppose  it  eternal,  and 
tbat  is  to  deny  it  to  be  a  creature,  and  make  it  God.  The  crea- 
tion of  spiritual  substances,  such  as  angels  and  souts,  evinces 
this:  those  things  that  are  purely  spiritual,  and  consist  not  of 
ifiatter,  cannot  pretend  to  any  original  from  matter,  and  there- 
fore they  rose  up  from  nothing.  If  spiritual  things  arose  from 
nothing,  much  more  may  corporeal,  because  they  are  of  a 
lower  natnre  than  spiritual.  And  he  that  can  create  a-  higher 
nature  of  nothing,  can  create  an  inferior  nature  of  nothing.  As 
bodily  things  are  more  imperfect  than  spiritual,  so  their  crea- 
tion may  be  supposed  easier  than  that  of  spiritual.  There  waa 
as  little  need  of  any  mattee  to  be'  wrought  to  his  hands,  to  ton- . 
trire  into  this  visible  fabric,  as  there  was  to  erect  such  an  ex- 
cellent  order  as  the  glorious  cherubim. 

This  creation  of  things  from  nothing,  speaks  an  infinite 
power.  The  distance  between  nothing  and  being,  has  been 
always  counted  so  great,  that  nothing  but  an  infinhe  power  can 
make  such  distances  meet  together;  either  for  nothing  to  pass 
into  being,  or  being  to  return  to  nothing.  To  have  a  thing 
arise  from  nothing,  was  so  difficult  a  text  to  those  that  were 
ignorant  of  the  Scripture,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  fathom  it; 
and  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  certain  rule,  that  of  nothing, 
nothing  is  made:  which  is  true  of  a  created  powef,  but  not  of 
an  uncreated  and  almighty  power.  A  greater  distance  cannot 
be  imagined  than  that  which  is  between  nothing  and  some- 
Ihit^,  that  which  has  no  being  and  that  which,  has.  And  A 
greater  pOwer  cannot  be  imagined,  than  that  which  brings 
something  ouC  of  nothing.'  We  know  not  how  to  conceive  a 
nothing,  and  afterwards  a  being  from  that  nothing:  but  we 
mnst  remain  swallowed  up  in  admiration  of  the  cause  that 
glvetf  it  being,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  without  any  bounds 
and  measures  of  greatness  and  power.  The  further  any  thing 
i»  from  being,  the  more  immense  must  that  power  be  which 
brings  it  into  being:  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  power  of  all 
the  angels  in  one,  can  give  being  to  the  smallest  spire  of  grass. 

■  Sauvt,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.  ■  Jmajnl  Hottk,  lom.  1.  p.  S159. 
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To  imagine  therefore  bo  'small  a  thing  as  a  bee,  a  Qy,  a  grain 
of  corn,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  to  be  made  of  bothiag,  would  slu- 
pify  any  creature  in  the  considettttioQ  of  it;  much  more  lo  be- 
hold the  hearens  within  the  troop  of  staia,  the  earth  with  all 
Us  embroidery,  and  the  sea  with  tUl  her  inhabitants  of  fish,  and 
man,  the  nohlest  creature  of  all,  to  arise  out  of  the  womb  of 
mere  emptioess.  Indeed  God  had  not  acted  as  an  almighty 
Creator  if  he  had  stood  in  need  of  any  materials,  but  of  hu 
ewD  framing.  It  had  been  as  much  as  his  Deity  was  worth, 
if  he  had  not  had  all  within  the  compass  of  his  own  power,  that 
was  necessary  to  operation;  if  he  must  have  been  beholden  lo 
something  without  himself,  and  aboTe  himself,  for  matter  to 
work  upon.  Had  there  been  soch  a  necessity,  we  could  not 
have  imagined  him  to  be  omnipotent,  and  consequently  not 
God. 

Id  this  the  power,  of  God  exceeds  the  power  of  all  natural 
and  rational  agents.  ^Nature,  or  the  order  of  second  causes, 
has  a  vast  power.  The  sun  generates  dies  and  other  insects, 
hut  of  some  matter,  the  sluue  of  the  earth'  or  a  dunghill:  the 
niD  and  the  earth  bring  forth  harvests  of  com,  but  from  seed 
first  sawn  in  the  earth:  froits  are  brought  forth,  but  from  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  Were  there  no  seed  or  plants  in  the  earth, 
the  power  of  the  earth  would  be  idle,  and  the  influence  of  the 
sun  insignlhcant;  wbatsoever  strength  either  of  them  had  in 
their  nature,  must  be  useless  without  matter  to  work  upon.  All 
the  united  streogA  of  nature  cannot  produce  the  least  thing  out 
of  nothing;  it  may  multiply  and  increase  things,  by  the  power- 
ful blessing  God  gave  it  at  the  first  erecting  of  the  world,  but 
it  cannot  create.  The  word  which  signifies  creation,  used  in 
Gen.  I  1,  is  not  ascribed  to  any  second  ca:use,  but  only  to  God; 
a  word  in  that,  sense  as  incommunicable  to  any  thing  else,  as 
the  action  it  signifies. 

Rational  creatures  can  produce  admirable'pieces  of  art  from 
small  things,  yet  still  out  of  matter  created  to  their  hands.  Ex- 
cellent garments  may  be  woven,  but  from  the  entrails  of  a 
small  sUk-werm.  Delightful  and  medicinal  spirits  and  essences 
may  be  extracted  by  ingenious  chemists,  but  out  of  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  minerals.  No  picture  can  be  drawn  without 
colours;  no  statue  engraven  without  stone;  no  building  erected 
without  timber,  stones,  and  other  materials.  Nor  can  any  man  - 
raise  a  thought,  without  some  matter  framed  to  his  hands,  or 
cast-into  him.  Matter  is  by  nature  formed  to  the  hands  of  all 
artificers;  they  bestow  a  new  figure  upon  it,  by  tho  help  of  iu- 
strnments,  and  the  product  of  their  own  wit  and  skill ;  but  they 
create  not  the  least  particle  of  matter:  when  they  want  it,  ibey 
must  be  supplied,  or  else  stand  stUl,  as  weU  as  nature ;  tor  none 
of  them,  nor  ail  together,  can  mato  the  least  mite  or  atom. 
Vofc.  II.— 7 
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Aod  when  they  have  wrought  all  that  they  can,  they  will  not 
want  some  to  find  a  flaw  and  defect  in  their  work.  God  as  a 
Creator  has  the  only  prerogative,  to  draw  what  he  pleases 
from  nottiing,  without  any  defect,  without  any  imperfection : 
he  can  raise  what  matter  he  pleases;  ennoble  it  with  what 
form  he  pleases.  Of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  made  by  any 
created  i^nt.  But  the  omnipotent  Architect  of  the  world  is 
not  under  the  same,  necessity,  nor  is  limited  to  the  saOie  rule, 
and  tied  by  so  short  a  tether  as  created  nature,  or  an  ingenious, 
yet  feeble  artificer. 

.  [2.]  It  appears,  in  raising  such  variety  of  creatures  from  this 
barren  womb  of  nothing,-  or  from  the  matter  which  he  first 
commanded  to  appear  out  of  nothing.  Had  there  been  any 
pre-existent  matter,  yet  the  bringing  forth  such  varieties  and 
diversities  of  excellent  creatures;  some  with  life,  some  with 
sense,  and  others  with  reason  superadded  to  the  rest;  and  those 
out  of  indisposed  and  undigested  matter,  would  aiguean  infi- 
nite power  resident  in  the  first  Author  of  this  variegated  fabric. 
From  this  matter  he  formed  that  glorious  sun,  which  every  day 
displays  its  glory,  scatters  Its  beams,  clears  the  air,  ripens  our 
fruits,  and  maintains  the  propagation  of  creatures  in  the-world. 
From  this  matter  he  lighted  those  torches  which  he  set  in  the 
heaven  to' qualify  the  darkness  of  the  night:  from  this  he  com- 
pacted those  bodies  of  light,  which  though  they  seem  to  us  as 
little  sparks,  as  if  theywere  the  glow-worms  of  heaven,  yet 
some  of  them  exceed  in  greatness  this  globe  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  live.  And  the  highest  of  them  has  so  quick  a  mo- 
tion, that  some  tell  us  they  run  in  the  space  of  every  hour  forty- 
two  millions  of  leagues.  From  the  same  matter  he  drew  the 
earth,  on  which  we  walk;  from  thence  he  extracted  the  flowers 
to  adorn  it,  the  hills  lo  secure  the  valleys,  and  the  rocks  to  for- 
tify it  against  the  inundations  of  the  sea.  And  on  this  dull  and 
sluggish  element,  he  bestowed  so  great  a  fruilfutness,  to  main- 
tain, feed,  and  multiply  so  many  seeds  of  diSerent  kinds,  and 
conferred  upon  those  little  bodies  of  seeds  a  power  to  multiply 
their  kinds  in  conjunction  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  to 
many  thousands.  From  this  rude  matter,  the  sllrae,  or  dust  of 
the  earth,  he  kneaded  the  body  of  man,  and  wrought  so  curi- 
ous a  fabric,  fit  to  entertain  a  soul  of  a  heavenly  extraction, 
formed  by  the  breath  of  God,  Gen.  ii.  7.  He  brought  light  out 
«f  thick  darkness,  and  living  creatures,  fish  and  fowl,  out  of 
inanimate  waters,  Gen.i.  SO;  and  gave  a  power  of  spontaneous 
motion  to  things  arising  from  that  matter  which  had  no  living 
motion.  To  convert  one  thing  into  another,  is  an  evidence  of 
Infinite  power,  as  well  as  creating  things  of  nothing;  for  the 
diMantyfc  between  life  and  not  life,  is  next  to  that  which  is  be- 
twdea  being  and  not  being.    God  first  fonns  matter  out  of  no- 
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tbin^,  and  thea'dravs  upon  and  from  this  Indisposed  chaoB 
many  exfcell^'t  portraitures.  Neither  earth  nor  sea  were  capa- 
ble of  producing  living  .creaturea,  without  an  infinite  power 
working  Tifton  it,  and  bringing  into  it  such  variety  and  mnlti- 
tude  of  forms:  and  this  is  called  by  some  mediate  creation;  as 
the  producing  the  chaos,  which  was  without  form  and  Toid,  is 
called  immediate  creation.  Is  not  the  power  of  the  potter  ad- 
Doirable,  in  forming  out  of  tempered  clay  such  varieties  of  neat 
and  curious  vessels,  that  after  they  are  fashioned,  and  passed 
the  furnace,  look  as  if  they  were  not  of  any  kin  to  the  matter 
they  are  formed  of?  And  is  it  not  the  same  with  the  glass- 
maker,  that  from  a  little  melted  jelly  of  sand  and  ashes,  or  the 
dust  of  flint,  can  blow  up  so  pbre  a  body  as  glass,  and  in  such 
Varieties  of  shapes?  -And  is  not  the  power  of  God  more  admi- 
rable, because  infinite,  in  speaking  so  beautiful  a  world  out  of 
nothiog;  imd  such  varieties  of  living  creatures  from  matter 
attsriy  indisposed  in  its  own  nature  for  such  forms? 

[3.]  And  this  conducts  to  a  third  thing,  wherein  the  power 
of  God  appears,  in  chat  he  did  all  this -with  the  greatest  ease 
and  facility. 

Without  instraments.  As  God  made  the  world  without  the 
advice,  so  without  the  assistance  of  any  other.  He  stretched 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spread  abroad  the  earth  by  him- 
self, Isa.  zliv.  24'.  He  had  no  engine,  but  his  Word;  no  pattern 
at  model,  but  himself.  What  need  can  he  have  of  instruments, 
that  Is  able  to  create  what  instruments  he  pleases?  Where 
there  is  no  resistance  in  the  object,  where  no  need  of  pre- 
paration or  instrumental  advantage  in  the  agent,  there  the 
actual  determination  of  the  will  is  sufficient  to  a  production. 
What  instrument  need  we  to  the  thinking  of  a  thought,  or 
an  act  of  our  will  ?  Men,  indeed,  cannot  act  any  thing  with- 
out tools;  the  best  artificer  must  be  beholden  to  something 
else  for  his  noblest  works  of  art.  The  carpenter  cannoc 
work  without  bis  rule,  and  axe,  and  saw,  and  other  in- 
struments. The  watchmaker' cannot  act  without  his  file  and 
pliers.  But  in  creation,  there  is  nothing  necessary  to  God's 
bringing  forth  a  world,  but  a  simple  act  of  his  will,  which  is 
both  the  principal  cause,  and  instrumental.  He  had  no  scaf- 
folds to  rear  it,  no  engines  to  polish  it,  no  hammers  or  mattocks 
to  clod  and  work  it  together.  It  is  a  miserable  error  to  mea- 
sure the  actions  of  an  infinite  cause  by  the  imperfect  model  of 
a  finite,  since  by  his  own  power  and  outstretched  arm,  he  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  3er.  xxxii.  17.  What  excellency 
■would  God  have  in  his  work  above  others,  if  he  needed  mstrn. 
ntenis,  as  feeble  men  do? '  Every  artificer  is  counted  more  ad- 
mirable, that  can  frame  curious  works  with  the  less  matter, 
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fewer  tools,  and  assietaDces:  God  uses  iostruments  in  his  works 
pf  t>ravideace,  not  for  necessity,  but  for  the  display  of  his  wis- 
dom in  the  management  of  them;  yet  those  instruments  were 
originally  framed  ))y  him  without  instruments.  Indeed  some 
of  the  Jews  thought  the  angels  were  the  instruments  of  God  in 
creating  man,  and  that  those  words, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
'image,"  Gen.  i.  26,  were  spoken  to  angels.  But  certainly  the 
Scripture,  which,  denies  God  any  counsellor  in  the  model  of 
creation,  Isa.  zl.  IS — 14,  does  not  join  any  instrument  with  him 
in  tlie  operation,  which  is  every  where  ascribed  to  himself  with- 
out created  assistance,  Isa.  xlv.  18.  It  was  not  to  angels  God 
spake  in  that  affair;  if  so,  man  was  made  after  the  image  of 
angels,  if  they,  were  companions  with  God  in  that  work.  But 
it  is  every  where  said,  that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of 
God,  0<ED.  i.,  37.  Again,  the  image  wherein  man  was  created, 
was  that'Of  dominion  over  the  lower  creatures,  as  appears  ver. 
26;  whioh  we  find  not  conferred  upon  angels;  and  it  is  nothkely 
that  Moses  should  introduce  the  angels,  as  God's  privy  council, 
of  whose  creation  he  had  not  mentioned  one  syllable.  Let  us 
make  man,  rather  signifies  the  Trinity,  and  not  spoken  in  a  royal 
style,  as  some  think.  Which  of  the  Jewish  kings  wrote  in  the 
style,  "  We  ?"  That  was  the  custom  of  later  times ;  and  we  must 
not  measure  the  language  of  Scripture  by  the  style  of  Europe,  of 
a  far  later  date  than  the  penning  the  history  of  the  creation.  If 
angels  were  his  counsellors  in  the  creation  of  the  material  world, 
what  instrument  had  he  in  the  creation  of  angels?  If  his  own 
wisdom  were  the  director,  and  his  own  will  the  producer  of  the 
one,  why  should  we  not  think,  that  he  acted  by  his  sole  power 
in  the  other?  It  is  concluded  by  most  that  the  power  of  creation 
cannot  be  derived  to  any  creature,  it  being  a  work  of  omnipo- 
tency.  The  drawing  something  out  from  nothing,  cannot  be 
communicated  without  a  communication  of  the  Deity  itsell 
The  educing  things  from  nothing  exceeds  the  capacity  of  any 
creature,  and  the  creature  is  of  too  feeble  a  nature  to  be  elevated 
to  so  high  a  degree.  It  is  very  unreasonable  to  think,  that  God 
needed  any  such  aid.  If  an  instrument  were  necessary  for  God 
to  create  the  world,  then  he  could  not  do  it  without  that  instru- 
ment :  if  he  could  not,  he  were  not  then  all-sufficient  in  himself, 
if  he  depended  upon  any  thing  without  himself^  for  the  produc- 
tion or  consummation  of  his  works.  And  it  might  be  inquired, 
faow  that  instrument  came  into  being:  if  it  begun  to  be,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  it  was  not,  it  roust  have  its  being  from 
the  power  of  God;  and  then,  why  could  not  God  as  Well  create 
all  thills  without  an  instrument,ascTeate  that  instrument  with- 
out an  instrument?  For  there  was  no  more  power  necessary  to 
a  producing  the  whole  without  instiruments,  than  to  produce  one 
creature  without  an  instrument. 
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No  creature  can,  in  iu  «wn  nature  be  an  iostrumeot  of  crea- 
tioQ.     If  any  such  inttruoieDt  were  used  by  .God,  it  must  be.ele- 
▼atod  in  a  miraculoaa  and  supernatural  way;  and  what  ia  so  an 
uutmmeDt,  is  in  effect  no  inslrument;  for  it  works  nothing  by 
■  Ha  own  nature,  but  from  an  elevation  of  a  si^perior  nature,  and 
beyond  its  own  nature.     All  the  power  in  the  JDstrument  is  truly 
the  powei  of  God,  and  not  the  power  of  the  instrument.     And 
therefore  what  God  does  by  an  instriinaent,  he  could  do  as  well 
without.     If  you  should  see  one  apply  a  straw  to  iron,  for  the 
cutting  of  it;  and  effect  it,  you  would-  not  call  the  straw  an  in- 
atranoent  in  that  action,  because  there  was  nothingin  the  nature 
of  th«  straw  to  do  it.     It  was  done  wholly  by  some  other  force, 
which  might  have  done  it  as  well  without  the  straw  as  with  it. 
The    narrative  ef  the  creation  in  Genesis  removes  any  instru- 
ment from  God.    The  plants  which  are  preserved  and  propa- 
gated by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  were  created  the  day  before 
the  auD,  viz.  on  the  third  day,  whereas  the  light  was  collected 
into  the  body  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth  day,  Gen.  i.  11.  16;  to 
8how,that  though  the  plants  do  instrumentally  owe  their  yearly 
beauty  and  preservation  to  the  sun,  yet  they  did  not  in  any 
manner  owe  their  creation  to  the  instrumental  lieat  and  vigour 
of  it. 

God  created  the  world  by  a  word,  by  a  simple  act  of  his 
vr'AX.  The  whole  creation  is  wrought  by  a  word ;  "  God  aaid, 
Liet  there  be  hght;"  and,  "God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firma- 
ment," Gen.  L  3.  6,  &c.  throughout  the  whole  chapter.  Not 
that  we  should  understand  it  of  a  sensible  word,  but  to  express 
the  easinras  of  this  operation  to  God,  as  easy  as  a  word.to  man. 
We  most  understand  it  of  a  powerful  order  of  hia  own  will, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  psalmist  in  the  nature  of  a  com* 
nand:  "He  spake  and  it  was  done, he  commanded  and  it  stood 
&st,"  Psal.  xxxiii.  6;  and,  "He  commanded  and  tbey  were 
created,'*- Psal.  cxlviii.  5.  At  the  same  instant  that  he  willed 
them  to  stand  forth,  they  did  stand  forth.  The  efficacious  com- 
mand of  the  Creator  was  the  original  of  all  things;  the  insensi- 
bility of  nothing  obeyed  the  act  of  his  will.  Creation  is  there- 
fore entitled  a  calling;  He  calls  those  things  which  are  not,  as 
if  they  were,  Som.  iv.  17.  To  create  is  no  more  with  God, 
than  to  call;  and  what  he  calls,  presents  itself  before  him  in 
the  same  poatpre  that  he  calb  it.  He  did  with  more  ease  make 
a  world*  than  we  can  form  a  thought.  It  is  the  same  ease  to 
hira  to  create  worlds,  as  to  decree  them:  there  needs  no  more 
than  a  resolve  to  have  things  wrought  at  such  a  time,  and  they 
will  be,  according  to  his  pleasure.  This  will  is  hw  power; 
"Let there  be  light,"  is  the  precept  of  his  will;  and,  "there 
was  light,"  ia  the  effect  of  his  precept.  By  »  word  was  the 
matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  framed:  by  awordthmga 
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separate  themselves  from  the  rude  mass  into  their  proper  forms. 
By  a  word  light  associates  inself  into  one  body,  and  forms  a 
sun:  by  a  word  are  llie  heavens,  as  it  were,  bespangled-  with 
stars,  and  the  earth  dressed  with  flowers:  by  a  word  is  the  world 
both  ceiled  and  floored.  One  act  of  hiswili  formed  the  world, 
and  perfected  its  beauty.  All  the  variety  and  several  exploit^, 
of  his  power  we.re  not  caused  by  distinct  words  or  acts  of 
power.  Ood  uttered  not  distinct  words  for  distinct  species;  as. 
Let  there  be  an  elephant,  and,  Let  there  be  a  lion;  but  as  he 
produced  those  various  creatures  out  of  one  matter,  so  by  one 
word.  By  one  single  command,  those  varieties  of  creatures, 
with  their  clothing;  ornaments,  distinct  notes,  qualities,  func- 
tions, were  brought  forth.  By  one  word,  all  the  seeds  of  the 
earth,  with  their  various  virtues,  Gen.  i.  1 1.  By  one  word,  all 
the  fish  of  the  sea  and  fowls  of  the  air  in  their  distinct  natures, 
instincts,  colours,  Gen.  j.  20.  By  one  word,  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  with  their  varieties,  Gen.  i.  24.  Heaven  and  earth,  ■ 
spiritual  and  corporeal  creatures,  mortal  and  immortal,  the 
greater  and  the, less,  visible  and  invisible,  were  formed  with 
the  same  ease. '  A  word  made  the  least,  and  a  word  made  the 
greatest.  It  is  as  little  difficult  to  him  to  produce  the  highest 
angel,  as  the  lightest  atom.  It  is  enough  for  the  existence  of 
the  stateliest  cherub,  for  God  only  to  will  bis  being.  It  was 
enough  for  the  forming  and  fixing  the'  siin,  to  will  the  com- 
pacting of  light  into  one  body.  The  creation  of  the  soul  of  man 
is  expressed  by  inspiration,  Gen.  ii.  7,  to  show,  that  it  is  as 
easy  with  God  to  create  a  rational  soul,  as  for  man  to  breathe.  * 
Breathing  is  natural  to  man,  by  a  communication  of  God's  . 
goodness;  and  the  creation  of  the  soul  is  as  easy  to  God,  by 
virtue  of  his  almighty  word.  As  there  was  no  proportion  be- 
tween nothing  and  being;  so  tb«e  was  as  little  proportion 
between  a  word  and  such  glorious  effects.  A  mere  voice, 
coming  from  an  omnipotent  will,  was  capable  to  produce  such 
varieties,  which  angels  and  men  have  seen  in  all  ages  of  ihe 
world;  and  this  without  weariness.  What  labour  is  there  in 
willing,  what  pain  could  there  be  in  speaking  a  word?  The 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  is.not  weary,  Isa.  xi.  28.  And 
though  he  be  said  to  rest  after  the  creation,  it  is  to  be  meant  a 
rest  from  work,  not  a  repose  from  weariness'.  So  great  is  the 
power  of  God,  that  without  any  matter,  without  any  instru- 
ments, he  could  create  many  worlds,  and  with  the  same  ease 
as  he  made  this. 

£4.]  I  might  add  also,  the  appearance  of  this  po-wjer  in  the 

instantaneous  produotion  of  things.  .The  ending  of  his  word 

was  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  perfection  of  every  thing. 

he  spake  into  being;  not  several  words  to  several  parts  and 

'  AnguM.  *  lluioiloret 
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mflmbers,  bat  one  word,  one  breath  of  his  mouth,  one  act  of 
his  will  to  the  whole  species  of  the  creatures,  and  to  every 
member  of  each  indiridua).  Heaven  and  earth  were  created 
in  a  moment,  six  days  went  to  their  disposal;  and  that  comely 
order  we  observe  in  the  world  was  the  work  of  a  week.  The 
matter  was  formed  as  soon  as  God  had  spoken  the  word;  and 
in  every  part  of  the  creation,  as  soon  aa  Ood  spake  the  word, 
Iiet  it  be  so,  .the  answer  immediately  is,  It  was  so,  Gen.  i; 
which  notes  the  present  standing  up  of  the  creature  according 
to  the  act  of  his  will.  And  therefore  one  observes, '  that  "Let 
there  be  light,"  and  "there  was  light,"  in  the  Hebrew  are  the 
same  words,  without  any  alteration  of  letter  or  point,  only  the 
conjunctive  particle  added,  'm»ww«in>  Let  there  be  light,  and, 
let  there  be  light,  to  show,  that  the  same  instant  of  the  speaking 
the  Divine  word,  was  the  appearance  of  the  creatuce:  so  great 
was  the  authority  of  his  will. 

(2.)  We  are  to  show  God's  power  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  As  God  decreed  from  eternity  the  creation  of  things  in 
time,  so  bedecreed  from  eternity  the  particular  ends  of  creatures, 
and  their  operations  respecting  those  ends.  Now,  as  there  waa 
need  of  his  power  to  execute  his  decree  of  creation,  there  is 
also  need  of  his  power  to  execute  his  decree  about  the  manner 
of  government"  All  government  is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing, will,  and  power.  .  Prudence  to  design  belongs  to  the  under- 
standing, the  election  of  the  means  belongs  to  the  will,  and  the 
accomplish  men  t  of  the  whole  is  an  act  of  power.  It  is  a  hard 
.  matter  to  determine  which  is  most  necessary:  wisdom  stands 
in  as  much  need  of  power  to  perfect,  as  power  does  of  wisdom 
to  model  and  draw  out  a  scheme^  though  wisdom  -directs, 
power  must  effect.  Wisdom  and  power  are  distinct  things 
among  metu  a  poor  man  in  a  cottage  may  have  more  prudence 
to  advise,  than  a  privy  counsellor;  and  a  prince  more  power  to 
act,  than  wisdom  to  conduct  A  pilqt  may  direct  though  he 
be  lame,  and  cannot  climb  the  masts  and  spread  the  sails.  But 
God  is  wanting  in  nothing;  neither  in  wisdom  to  design,  nor 
in  will  to  determine,  nor  in  power  to  accomplish.  His  wisdom 
is  not  feeble,  nor  his  power  foolish;  a  powerful  wisdom  could 
not  act  what  it  would,  and  a  foolish  power  would  act  more 
than  it  should.  The  power  expressed  in  his  government,  is 
diadowed  forth  in  the  living  creatures,  which  are  God's  instrn- 
jnents  in  it  It  is  said,  every  one  of  them  bad  four  faces;  that 
of  a  man  to  signify  wisdom ;  of  a  lion,  eagle,  the  strongest  among 
birds,  to  signify  their  courage  and  stteogth  to  perform  their 
offices,  Ezek.  i.  6.  10.  . 

This  power  is  evident  in  the  Tiatural,  moral,  gracious  gov- 
ehiment     ^ 

>  Pnn,  p.  in.  '  Bowoi.  lib.  3.  ra{>.  to. 
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There  is  a  natural  providence,  vfaich  consists  in  the  preser- 
vation of  all  things,  propagation  of  them  bjr  corruptions  and 
generations,  and  in  a  co-operation  with  them  in  their  tpotioDS 
to  attain  their  ends. 

Moral  government  is  of  the  hearts  end  actions  of  men. 

Gracious  government,  as  respecting  the  church. 

[1.]  His  power  is  evident  in  natural  government. 

In  preservation.  God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  vorld,  W 
nourish  it  as  well  as  create  it.'  Man  and  beast  would  perish, 
if  there  were  not  herbs  for  their  food;  and  herbs  would -wither 
and  perish,  if  the  earth  were  not  watered  with  fruitful  showersi 
This  some  of  the  heathens  acknowledged,  in  their  worshipping 
God  under  the  image  of  an  ox,  a  usefiil  creature,  by  reason  of 
its  strength,  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  food  in  coriL 
Hence  God  is  styled  the  Preserver  of  man  and  beast,  Psal. 
zxxvi.  6.  Hence  the  Jews  called  Oodi  Place;  because  he  is 
the  subsistence  of  all  things.  By  the-same  word  whereby  he 
gave  being  to  things,  he  gives  to  thepi  continuance  a,n4  dara- 
tton  in  being  to  such  a  term  of  time.  As  they  were  created 
by  his  word,  they  are  supported  by  his  word,  Heb.  i.'  3.  The 
same  powerful  iiat, "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,"  Gen.  i. 
11,  when  the  plants  peeped  upon  earth  out  of  nothing,  is  ex- 
pressed every  spring,  when  they  begin  to  lift  tip  their  heads 
from  their  naked  roots  and  winter  graves.  The  resurrection  of 
light  every  morning,  the  reviving  the  pleasure  of  all  things  to' 
the  eye;  the  watering  the  valleys  from  the  mountain  springs; 
the  curbing  the  natural  appetite  of  the  waters  from  covering 
the  earth;  every  draught  that  the  beasts  drink,  every  lodging 
the  fowls  have,  every  bit  of  food  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast,  is  ascribed  to  the  opening  of  his  hand,  the  diffusing  of 
his  power,  Paal.  civ.  27,  2S,  as  much  as  the  first  creation  of 
things,  and  endowuig  them  with  their  particular  nature. 
Whence  the  plants,  which  are  so  serviceable,  are  called  the 
trees  of  the  Lord,  of  Jehovah,  verse  16,  that  only  has  being  and 
power  in  himself  The  whole  psalm  is  but  the  description  of 
his  preserving,  as  the  first  of  Genesis  is  of  his  creating  poweE. 
It  is  by  this  power,  angels  have  so  many  thousand  years  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  understanding  and  -willing.  By  this 
power,  things  distant  in  their  natures  have  been  joined  togeiber, 
a  spiritual  seal  and  a  dusty  body  knit  in  a  marriage  knot  By 
this  power,  the  heavenly  bodies  have  for  so  many  ages  rolled . 
in  their  spheres,  and  the  tumultuous  elements  have  persisted  ia 
their  order :  by  this  has  the  matter  of  the  world  been  to  this  day 
continued,  and  as  capable  of  entertaining  forms  as  it  was  at 
the  first  creation.  What  an  amazing  sight  would  it  be  to  see 
a  man  hold  a  pillar  of  the  exchange  upon  one  of  his  fingers! 

■  DkiUi,  in  1  Cot.  10.  p.  109. 
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What  is  this  to  the  pover  of  God,  irho  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hands,  metes  out  the  heaven  witb  a  span,  and 
weighs  the  mouatalns  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?  Isa. 
xl.  12. 

The  preserving  the  earth  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  is  a 
pWin  iDstance  ,of  this. power.'  How  is  that  raging  element 
k«pt  pent  within  those  lists  where  he  first  lodged  it;  coniiiiuing 
its  course  in  its  channel  without  overflowing  the  earlli,  and 
dashing  in  pieces  the  lower  part  of  the  creation  !  The  natural 
situalioD  of  the  water  is  to  be  abovd  the  earth,  because  it  is 
lighter;  and  to  be  immediately  under  the  air,  because  it  is 
heavier  than  that  thijiner  element.  Who  restrains  this  natural 
quality  of  it,  but  that  God  that  first  formed  it?  The  word  of 
command  at  fiTSt,Hiiherto  shall  thou  go, and  no  further,  keeps 
those  waters  linked  together  in  iheir  den,  that  they  may  not 
ravage  the  earth,  but  be  useful  to  the  iiihabiianis  of  ii.  And 
when  once  it  $iids  a  gap  to  enter,  what  power  of  earth  can 
hinder  its  passage  ?  How  fruitless  sometimes  is  all  the  art  of 
man  to  send^it  to  its  proper  channel,  when  once  it  has  spread 
its  mighty  tuaves  over  some  countries,  and  trampled  part  of 
the  inhabited,  earth  under  its  feel!  It  has  triumphed  in  its 
victory,  and  withstood  all  the  power  of  man  to  conquer  its 
force.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  that  does  bridle  it  from 
spreadmg  itself  over  the  whole  earth.  And  that  his  power 
might  be  jnore  manifest,  he  has  set  but  a  weak  and  small  bank 
against  it:  Though  he  has  bounded  it  in  some  places  by 
mighty  rocks,  which  lift  up  their  heads  above  it,  yet  in  most 
places  by.  Ie£ble  sand.  How  oflen  is  it  seen  in  every  stormy 
motion,  when  the.,  waves  boil  high,  and  roll  furiously,  ae  if 
they  would  swalio^up  all  the  neighbouring  houses  upon  the 
shore;  when  they-come  to  touch  those  sandy  limits,  they  bow 
their  heads,  fall  dat>  and  ^^^  ixto  the  lap  wbeuce  they  were 
raised;  aud  seem  to  foau)  with  angei  that  they  can^march  no 
further,  but  mtist  fall  back  at  so  weak  an  obstacle  I  Can 
the  sand  bethought  to  be  the  causa  of  this?  .The  weakness  of 
it  gives  no  fooling  to  such  a  thought.  Who.  .can.  apprehend 
that  an  enraged  army  should  retire  upon  the>  opposition  of  a 
straw  in  an  infant's  hand?  Is  it  the  nature  of  the' water?  Its 
retirement  is  against  the  natural  quality  of  it;  pour  "but  a  little 
upon  the  ground,  and  you  always  sea  it  spre&d  itself.  No  cause 
ban  be  rendered  in  nature;,  it, 'is;a.Bta[iding  monument  of  the 
power  of  God  in  the  preservatioh.'of  the  world, and, #ught  to  be 
more  taken  notice  of  by  us  in  this  i^aud,  surrounded  with  it,  • 
than  by  some  other  countries  in  ibe^>*orld. 

We  find  nothing  has  power  ,to  preserve  itself.     Uoes  oot 
•very  creature  upon  earth j»quire.*6  assistance  of  some  otbet 

'  DulU  Meluge,  p«t  3.  p.  457,  fco- 
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for  its  maintenance?  «  Cfin  the  rush  grow  up  without  nure? 
can  the  flag  grow  without  water?  Job  viii.  11.  Can  man  or 
beast  maiiituiii  itself  without  grain  rmm  the  bowels  of  the 
'  earth?  Would  not  every  man  inmble  into  the  grave,  \^ithoiit 
the  aid  of  other  creatures  to  nourish  him?  Whence  do  these 
creatnres  receive  that  virtue  of  supplying  him  nourishment,  but 
ftom  the  sun  and  earth?  and  whence  do  they  derive  that  vir- 
tue, but  from  the  Creator  of  all  things?  And  ahould  he  but 
slack  hia  hand,  how  soon  would  they  and  all  their  qualities 
perish,  and  the  links  of  the  world  fall  in  pieces,  and  dash'o'ne 
another  into  their  first  chaos  and  confusion  I  All  creatures 
indeed  have  an  appetite  to  preserve  themselves,  ihey  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  ontward  means  for  their  preservation; 
so  have  irrational  animals  a  natural  instinct,  as  welt  as  men 
have  some  skill  to  avoid  things  that  are  hurtful,  and  apply 
things  that  are  helpful.  But  what  thing  iii  th6  worid  can  pre^ 
serve  itself  by  ao  inward  influx  into  its  own  being?  All 
things  want  such  a  power  without  God's  fiat,  Let  it  be  so: 
Nothing  but  is  destitute  of  euch  a  power  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion, as  much  as  it  is  of  a  power  for  its  own  creation.  Were 
there  any  true  power  for  such  a  work,  what  need  of  so  many 
external  helps  from  things  of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which 
is  preserved  by  them? 

-  No  created  thing  has  a  power  to  preserve  any  decayed 
being.  Who  can  lay  claim  to  such  a  virtue,  as  to  recall  a 
withering  flower  to  its  former  beauty,  to  raise  the  head  of  a 
drooping  plant,  or  put  life  into  a  gasping  worm  when  it  is  ex> 
piring,  or  put  impaired  vitals  into  their  former  posture?  Not 
a  man  upon  earth,  nor  an  angel  in  heaven,  can  pretend  to  such 
a  virtue-,  they  may  be  spectators,  but  not  assisters,  and  are  in 
this  case  physicians  of  no  value. 

It  is'therefore  the  same  power  preserves  things  which  at  firat 
created  them.  The  creature  does  as  tniich  depend  upon  God 
in  the  first  instant  of  its  being,  for  its  preservation,  as  it  did 
-when  it  was  nothing,  for  its  production  and  creation  into 
being;'  as  the  continuance  of  a  thought  of  our  mind  depends 
upon  the  power  of  our  mit>d,a3weltas  the  first. framing  of  that 
thought.  There  is  as  little  difference  between  creating  and 
preserving  power,  as  there  is  between  the  power  of  iny  eye  to 
begin  an  act  of  vision  and  continue  that  act  of  vision;  as  to 
cast  my  eye  upon  an  object,  and  continue  it  upon  that  object. 
As  the  first  act  is  caused  by  the  eye,  so  the  duration  of  that  act 
is  preserved  by  the  eye:  shut  the  eye,  and  the  act  of  vision 
perishes;  divert  the  eye  from  that  object,  and  that  act  of  vision 
is  exchanged  for, ano^ier,  Anfl  itterefore  the  pres^vation  of 
things  is  commonly  call^  a  contiaiAi]  creation:  and  certaiolfit 
)  -t«wm^Js  FMbet.IMiiB.  p.  69. 
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is  no  leas,  if  -nre  understand  it  of  a  preservation  by  an  inward 
iufltience  into  the  being  of  things.  It  is  one  and  the  same  ac- 
tion invariably  continued,  and  obtainlug  its  force  every  mo- 
ment: the  same  action  whereby  he  created  them  of  nothing, 
and  which  every  moment  has  a  virtue  to  produce  a  thing  otit 
of  nothing,  if  it  were  not  yet  extant  in  the  world:  it  remains 
the  same  without  any  diiftinutioo  throughout  the  whole  time 
wherein  any  thing  does  remain  in  the  world.'  For  alt  things 
would  return  to  nothing,  if  God  did  not  k^p  them  up  in  the 
elevation  and  state  to  wbich  he  at  first  raised  them  by  his 
creative  power.  "  In  him  we  live — and  have  our  being,''  Acts 
xvii.  S8.  By  him,  or  by  the  same  power  whence  we  derived 
out  being,  &je  our  lives  maintained.  As  it  was  his  almighty 
power  wlwreby  we  were  after  we  had  been  nothing;  so  it  is 
the  same  power  whereby  we  now  are,  after  he  has  made  lu 
Kunethiog. 

Certainly  all  things  have  no  less  a  dependence  on  God,  than 
light  upon  the  sun,  which  vanishes  and  hides  its  head  upon  the 
withdrawing  of  the  sun.  And  should  God  suspend  that  power- 
ful wordj'whereby  he  erected  the  frame  of  the  world,  it  would 
sink  down  to  what  it  was,  before  he  commanded  it  to  siand  up. 
There  needs  no  new  act  of  power  to  reduce  things  to  nothing, 
but  the  cessation  of  that  omnipotent  influx.  When  the  ap- 
pointed time  set  them  for  their  being  comes  to  a  period,  they 
faint  and  bend  down  their  heads  to  their  dissolution,  they 
return  to  their  elements  and  perish:  "Thou  hidest  thy  face, 
tbey  are  troubled:  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and 
return  to'their  dust,"  Paal.  civ.  29.  That  which  was  nothing 
cannot  remain  on  this  side  nothing,  but  by  the  same  power 
that  first  called  it  out  of  nothing.  As  when  God  withdrew  his 
concurring  power  from  the  fire,  its  quality  ceased  to  act  upon 
the  three  children;  so  if  he  withdraws  his  sustaining  power 
from  the  creature,  iu  nature  will  cease  to  he. 

It  appears'  in  propagation.  That  powerful  word,  increase 
and  multiply,  Gen.  i.  22.  28,  pronounced  at  the  first  creation, 
has  spread  itself  over  every  part  of  the  world;  every  animal  in 
the  world,  in  the  formation  of  every  one  of  them.  From  two 
of  a  kind,  how  great  a  number  of  individuals  and  single  crea- 
tures have  been  multiplied,  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
their  continued  successions!  What  a  world  of  plants  spring  up 
from  the  womb  of  a  dry  earth,  moistened  by  the  influence  of  a 
cloud,  and  hatched  by  the  beams  of  the  suni  How  admirable 
ap  instance  of.  his  propagating  power  is  it,  that  from  a  'j'tla 
seed  a-  massy  root  should  strike  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a 
Ull  body  and  thick  branches,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  van- 
oua  coloiUB,  should  break  through  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
■  Lmuw  ie  Sou.  Bon.  p.  580— £89. 
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mount  up  towards  heaven,  when  in  the  seed  you  neither  smell 
the  scent  nor  see  any  firmnesi  of  a  tree,  nor  behold  any  of 
those  colours  which  you  view  in  the  flowers  that  the  years 
produce!  A  power  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  creature.  How 
astonishing  is  it,  that  a  small  seed,  whereof  many  will  -not 
amount  to  the  weight  of  a  grain,  should  spread  itself  into 
leaves,  bark,  fruit  of  a  vast  weight,  and  multiply  itself  into 
millions  of  seeds!  What  power  is  that,  that  from  one  man  and 
woman  has  multiplied  families,  and  from  families  stocked  the 
world  with  people !  Consider  the  living  creatures  as  formed  in 
the  womb  of  their  several  kinds;  every  one  is  a  wonder  of 
powet.  The  psalmist  instances  iti  the  forming  and  propaga- 
tion of  man,  "  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made:  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,"  Psal.  cxxxix.  14.  The  forming  of  the 
parts  distinctly  in  the  womb,  the  bringing  forth  into  the  world 
every  particular  member,  is  a  roll  of  wonders,  of  power.  That 
so  fine  a  structure  as  the  body  of  man  should  be  polished  Ja 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  as  he  calls, the  womb,  ver.  IS,  in 
so  short  a  time,  with  members  of  a  various  form  and  useful-, 
ness,  each  labouring  in  their  several  functions.  Can  any  man 
give  an  exact  account  of  the  manner,  how  the  bones  do  grow 
in  the  womb?  Eccles,  xi.  5.  It  is  unknown  to  the  father,  and 
no  less  hid  from  the  mother,  and  the  wisest  men  cannot  search 
out  the  depths  of  it.  "It  is  one  of  the  secret  works  of  an  omni- 
potent  power,  secret  in  the  manner,  though  open  in  the  effect. 
So  that  we  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  Job  does,  "Thine  hands 
have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  together  round  about,"  Job. 
X-  8-  Thy  hands  which  formed  heaven,  have  formed  every 
part,  every  member,  and  wrought  me  like  a  mighty  workman. 
The  heavens  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  man 
is  here  said  to  be  no  less.  The  forming  and  propagation  of 
man  from  that  earthly  matter,  is  no  less  a  wonder  df  power, 
than  the  structure  of  the  world  from  a  rude  and  indisposed 
matter.  A  heathen  philosopher'  descants  elegantly  upon  It; 
"Dost  thou  understand  (my  son)  the  forming  of  man  in-the 
womb;  who  erected  that  noble  fabric;  who  carved  ihe  eyeSf 
the  crystal  windows  of  light,  and  the  conductors  of  the  body; 
who  bored  the  nostrils  and  ears,  those  ioop-bnles  of  scents  and 
Bounds;  who  stretched  out  and  knit  the  sinews  and  ligaments 
for  the  fastening  of  every  member;  who  cast  the  hollow  veins, 
the  channels  of  blood;  set  and  strengthened  the  bones,  the  pil- 
lars and  rafters  of  the  body;  who  digged  the  pores,  the  sinks 
to  expel  the  filth;  who  made  the  heart,  the  resposi'tory  of  the 
soul,  and  formed  the  lungs  like  a  pipe?  What  molherj  what 
father  wrought  these  things?  No,  none  but  the  almighty  God, 
who  made  all  things  according  to  his  pleasure;  it  is  he  who 

■  Triuneg^jt.  id  Sena.  Gi«ek  in  the  T^Mnple,  p.  57. 
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propagates  this  noble  piece  from  a  pile  of  dust.  Who  is  bora 
by  his  own  advice?  who  girea  stature,  feaiures,  sense,  wit, 
BUengih,  speech,  but  God?" 

It  vs  no  less  a  wonder,  that  a  little  infant  can  live  so  long  in 

the  womb.      And  the  eductioa  of  it  out  of  the  .wotnb  is  no  less 

a  woivdei  than  tho'fortning,  increase,  nourishment  of  it  in  that 

cell.     A  -wooder  that  the  life  of  the  infant  is  not  the  death  of  the 

mother,  or  the  life  of  the  mother  the  death  of  the  intknt.     This 

little  creature,  when  it  springs  up  from  such  small  beginnings 

by  the  power  of  God,  grows  up  to  be  one  of  the  lords  of  the 

■world,  to  have  a  dominion  over  the  creatures,  and  propagates 

its  kind  in  the  same  manner.     All  this  is  unaccountable  wiih- 

om  having  recourse  to  the  power  of  God  in  the  government  of 

the  creatares. 

And  to  add  to  this  wonder,  consider  also  what  multitudes  of 
formations  and  births  there  are  at  one  time  all  over  the  world,  in 
every  one  of  which  the  finger  of  God  is  at  work;  atid  it  will  speak 
an  unwearied  power.  It  is  admirable  in  one  man,  more  in  a 
town  of  men,  still  more  in  a  greater  and  larger  kingdom,  a  vaster 
world;  there  is  a  birih  for  every  hour  in  this  city,  were  but  one 
hundred  and  sixty  eight  born  in  a  week,  though  the  weekly 
bills  mention  more.  What  is  thiscily  to  three  kingdoms;  what 
three  kingdoms  to  a  populous  world?  Eleven  thousand  and 
eighty  will  make  one  for  every  minute  in  the  week?  what  is 
this  to  the  weekly  propagation  in  all  the  nations  of  the  universe, 
besides  the  generation  of  all  the  living  creatures  in  that  space, 
which  are  the  works  of  God's  fingers  as  well  as  man?  What 
will  be  the  result  of  this,  but  the  notion  of  an  inconceivable,  un- 
wearied almjghtiness,  always  active,  always  operating? 

Thii"^wer  appears  in  the  motions  of  ail  creatures.  AH 
thin^  live  and  move  in  him,  Acts  xvii,  38;  by  the  same  power 
that  creatures  have  their  beings,  they  have  their  motions.  They 
have  not  only  a  being  by  his  powerful  command,  but  they  have 
their  every  motion  by  his  powerful  concurrence.  Nothing  can 
act  without  the  almighty  influx  of  God,  no  more  than  it  can 
exist  without  the  creative  word  of  God.  It  is  true  indeed,  the 
ordering  of  all  motions  to  his  holy  ends  is  an  act  of  wisdom :  but 
the  motion  itself,  whereby  those  ends  are  attained,  is  a  work  of 
his  power. 

God  as  thti'first  cause  has  an  influence  into  the  motions  of  all 
second  causes;  as  all  the  wheels  in  a  clock  are  moved  in  their 
different  Biotiotis  by  the  force  and  strength  of  the  principal  and 
primary  wheel;  if  there  be  any  defect  in  that,  or  if  that  stand 
stiH,  all  the  rest  languish  and  stand  still  the  same  moment.  All 
creatures  are  his  instruments,  his  engines,  and  have  no  spirit, 
biit  what  he  gives,  and  what  he  assists.  Whatsoever  nature 
works,  Go4  works  in  nature;  nature  ia  the  instruiaent,  God  is 
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the  supporter,  director,  mover  of  nature :  that  what  the  prophet 
says  in  another  case,  may  be  the  language  of  universal  oatiire, 
"Lord — thou  hast  wrought, alt  our  works  in  us,"  Isa.  xxtI,  13. 
They  are  oar  works  subjectively,  efficiently,  as  second  causes; 
God's  works  originally,  concurrently.  The  sua  moved  not  in' 
the  vaLey  of  Ajalon  for  the  space  of  many  hours,  la  time  of 
Joshua,  Josh.  x.  13;  nor  did  the  fire  exercise  its  consuniing 
quality  upon  the  ihree  children,  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace, 
Dan.  iii.  25:  he  withdrew  not  his  supporting  power  from  their  be-* 
ing,  for  then  they  had  vanished,  but  his  influencing  power  from 
their  qualities,  whereby  their  motion  ceased,  till  he  returned  his 
influential  concurrence  to  them;  which  evidences,  that  without 
a  perpetual  derivation  of  Divine  power,  the  sun  could  not  Tua 
one  stride  or  inch  of  its  race,  nor  the  fire  devour  one  grain  of 
light  chaff  oran  inch  of  straw.  Nothing  without  his  sustaining 
power  can  continue  in  being;  nothing  without  his  co-working 
power  can  exercise  one  mile  of  those  qualities  it  is  possessed  of. 
All  creatures  are  wound  up  by  him,  and  his  hand  is  constantly 
upon  them,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  motion. 

Consider  the  variety  of  motions  in  a  single  creature.  How 
many  motions  are  there  in  the  vital  parts  of  a  man,  or  in  any 
other  animal,  which  a  man  knows  not,and  is  unable  to  numberl 
the  renewed  motion  of  the  lungs;  the  systole  and  diastole  of  ibo 
heart;  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  heart,  whereby  it 
spouts  out  and  takes  in  blood ;  the  power  of  concoction  in  the 
stomach;  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  Slc.  All  which 
were  not  only  settled  by  the  powerful  hand  of  God,  but  are 
upheld  by  the  same,  preserved  and  influenced  in  every  distinct 
motion  by  that  power  that  stamped  them  with  that  nature.  To 
every  one  of  those  there  is  not  only  the  sustaining  power  of 
God  holding  up  their  natures,  but  themotive  power  of  God  con* 
curcing  to  every  motion ;  for  if  we  move  in  him  as  well  as  we 
live  in  him,  then  every  particle  of  our  inotioD  is  exercised  by  his 
concurring  power,  as  welt  as  every  moment  of  our  life  supported 
by  his  preserving  power.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  motions 
is  there  in  the  whole  world  in  universal  nature,  to  all  which 
God  concurs,,all  which  he  conducts,  even  the  motions  of  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest  creatures!  Which  demonstrates 
the  indefatigable  power  of  the  Governor.  It  is  an  infinite  power 
which  does  act  in  so  many  varieties,  whereby  the  soul  forms 
every  thought,  the  tongue  speaks  every  word,  the  body  exerts 
every  action.  What  an  infinite  power  is  that  which  presides 
over  the  birth  of' all  things  concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  sap 
in  the  tree,  rivers  on  the  ■  earth,  clouds  in  the  air,  every  drop  of 
min,  fleece  of  snow,  crack  of  thunder!  Not  the  least  motion  in 
the  world,  but  is  under  an'  actual  influence  of  this  Almighty 
Mover.  ' 
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And  lest  any  ^lould  scruple  the  concarrence  of  God  to  so 
many  varietiea  of  the  creatures'  motion,'  as  a  thing  utterly  in- 
conceivable, let  them  consider  the  son,  a  natural  image  and 
shadow  of  the  perfections  of  God.  Does  not  the  powler  ei^that 
finite  creature  extend  itself  to  various  objects  at  the  tame  mo- 
ment of  time?  How  many  insects  does  it  animate,  es  flies,  &c. 
at  the  same  moment  throughout  the  world!  How  many  seve- 
ral plants  does  it  erect  at  its  appearance  in  the  spring,  whose 
roots  lay  mourning  in  the  earth  all  the  foregoing  tinier!  What 
multitudes  of  spires  of  grass,  and  nobler  flowers,  does  it  bring 
forth  in  the  same  hour!  It  warms  the  air,  melts  the  blood, 
cherishes  living  creatures  of  various  kinds,  in  distinct  places, 
withoat  tiring:  and  shall  the  Ood  of  this  sun  be  less  than  his 
creature? 

And  since  I  speak  of  the  sun,  con^der  the  power  of  God  in 
the  motion  of  it.  The  vastnesa  of  the  sun  is  computed  to  be 
at  the  least  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  times  bigger  than  the  earth, 
and  its  distanoe  from  the  earth  aome  tell  us  to  be  about  four 
millions  of  miles-,'  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  whirled  about 
the  world  with  that  swiftness,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hour  it 
mas  a  million  of  miles,  which  is  as  much  as  if  it  should  move 
toond  about  the  surface  of  the  earth  fi^y  times  in  one  hour; 
which  vastness  exceeds  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  shot  out  of  a 
isannon,  which  is  computed  to  fly  not  above  three  miles  in  a 
roinute.  So  that  the  sun  rani  further  in  one  hour's  space  than 
a  bullet  can  in  five  thousand,  if  it  were  kept  in  motion ;  so  that 
if  it  were  near  the  earth,  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  would 
shatto*  the  whole  frame  of  the  world,  and  dash  it  in  pieces;  so 
that  the  Psalmist  may  well  say,  It  runs  a  race  like  a  strong 
man,  Psal.  zix.  5.  What  tui  incomprehensible  power  is  that 
which  has  communioated  such  a  strength  and  swiftness  to  the 
son,  a;id  does  daily  influence  its  motion^  especially  since  after 
all  those  years  of  its  motion,  wherein  one  would  think  it  should 
have  spent  itself,  we  behold  it  every  day  as  vigorous  as  Adam 
did  in  paradise,  without  limping,  without  shattering  itself,  or 
losing  any  thing  of  its  natural  spirits  in  its  unwearied  motion. 
How  great-  must  thatpower  be,  which  has  kept  this  great  body 
so  entire,  and  thua  swiftly  moves  it  every  day  t 

Is  it  not  now  an  ailment  of  omnipotency  to  keep  all  the 
strings  of  .nature  in  tune;  to  wind  ihem  up  to  a  due  pitch  for 
the  harmony  he  intended  hy  them ;  to  keep  things  that  are  con- 
trary  from  that  confusion  they  would  naturally  fall  into;  to 
prevent  those  jarrings  which  would  naturally  result  from  their 
various  and  snariing  qualities;  to  preserve  every  ™"B  |"  Jta 
truenatura;  to  propagate  every  kind  of  creature;  order  all  the 

'  ALipida.  in  1  CM.Geii.16.     Le-iom.doPatfoct.PiTMi-P'^''' ^^-    I*^'». 
de  Proriden.  p  633.    Van.  de  Idd.  lib.  S.  eip.  9- 
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Operations,  eveii  the  meaaest  of  them,  when  there  are  such  ta- 
numerable  varieties? 

But  let  IIS  consider  that  this  power  of  preserving  things  in 
their. station  and  motion,  and  the  renewing  of  them,  is  more 
stupendous  than  thai  whjeh  we  commonly  call  miraculous. 

We  call  those  miracles  which  are  wrought  out  of  the  track 
of  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  stream  and  current  of- it; 
which  men  wonder  at,  because  they  seldom  see  them,  and  hear 
of  them  as  things  rarely  brought  forth  in  the  world;  when  tho 
truth  is,  there  is  more  of  power  expressed  in  the  ordinary,  sta- 
tion and  motion  of  natural  causes  than  in  those  extraordinary 
exertions  of  power.  Is  not  more  power  signalized  in  that 
whirling  motion  of  the  sun  every  hour  for  so  many  ages,  than 
in  the  suspending  of  its  motion  one  day,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Joshua?  that  fire  should  continually  ravage  and  consume,  and 
greedily  swallow  up  every  thing  that  is  offered  to  it,  seems  to  - 
be  the  effect  of  as  admirable  a  power  as  the  slopping  of  its  ap- 
petite a  few  moments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  children?-  Is 
not  the  rising  of  some  small  seeds  from  the  ground,  with  a 
multiplication  of  their  numerous  posterity,  an  effect  of  as  great 
a  power  as  our  Saviour's  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few 
loaves,  by  a  secret  augmentation  of  them  ? '  Is  not  the  chemical 
producing  so  pleasajit  and  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  grape  from  a 
dry  earth,  insipid  rain,  and  a  sour  vine,  as  admirable  a  taken  of 
Divine  power  as  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into  wine?  Is  not 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  a  simple  inconsider- 
able weed,  or  a  slight  infusion,  as  wonderful  in  itself  as  the 
cure  of  it  by  a  powerful  word?  What  if  it  be  naturally  design-^ 
ed  to  heal,  what  is  that  nature,  who  gave  that  nature,  who 
maintains  that  nature,  who  conducts  it,  co-operates  with  it? 
Does  it  work  of  itself)  and  by  its  own  strength?,  why  not  then 
equally  in  all,  in  one  as  well  as  another?  Miracles  indeed  affect 
more,  because  they  testify  the  immediate  operation  of  God 
without  the  concurrence  of  second  cause;  not  that  there  is  more 
of  the  power  of  God  shining  in  them  than  in  the  other. 

[2.]  Tills  power  is  evident  in  moral  government. 

In  the  restraint  of  the  malieioua  nature  of  the  devil. 
Since  Satan  has  the  power  of  aa  angel,  and  the  malice  of  a 
devil,  what  safety  would  there  be  for  pur  persons  from  destruc- 
tion, what  security  for  our  goods  from  rifiing,  by  this  invisible, 
potent,  and  envious  spirit,  if  his  power  were  not  restrained  and 
his  malice  curbed,  by  one  more  mighty  than  himself?  How 
much  does  he  envy  God  the  glory  of  his  creation,  and  man  the 
use  and  benefit  of  it !  How  desirous  would  he  be  in  regard  of 
his  passion,  how  able  in  regard  of  his  strength  and  subtlety,  to 
overthrow  or  infect  all  worship  but  what  was  directed  to  him* 
■  F«icb«r,  mr  Act.  toL  3.  ^  47. 
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self,  to  manage  all  things  according  to  his  lusts,  turn  all  things 
topsy-turvy,  plague  the  world,  burn  cities,  houses,  plunder  us 
of  the  supports  of  nature,  waste  kingdoms,  &c.  if  he  were  not 
held  \a  a  chain,  as  a  ravenous  lion,  or  a  furious  wild  horse,  by 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world !  What  remedy  could 
be  used  by  man  against  the  activity  of  this  unseen  and  swift 
spirit  ?    The  world  could  not  subsist  under  his  malice;  he  would 

Eractise  the  same  ihings  upon  all, as  he  did  upon  Job,  when  he 
ad  got  leave  from  his  Governor;  turn  the  swords  of  men  inro 
one  another's  bowels;  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  lie  cattle,  intended  for  the  use  of  map ;  raise 
winds,  to  shake  and  tear  our  houses  upon  our  heads ;  plague 
our  bodies  with  scabs  and  boils,  and  let  all  the  humours  in  our 
blood  loose  upon  us.  He  that  envied  Adam  a  paradise,  does 
euvy  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  its  outworks.  If  we  were 
not  destroyed  by  him,  we  should  live  in  a  continued  vexation 
by  spectra  and  apparitions,  affrighting  sounds  and  noise;  as 
some  tliink  the  Egyptians  did  in  that  three  days'  da/kness. 
He  would  be  always  winnowing  us,  as  he  desired  to  winnow 
Peter,  Luke  xxlL  31.  But  God  over-masters  his  strength,  that 
he  cannot  move  a  hairs'  breadth  beyond  his  tether:  not  only  is 
he  unable  to  touch  an  upright  Job,  but  to  lay  his  fingers  upon 
one  of  the  unbelieving  Gadarenes'  forbidden  and  filthy  swine 
without  special  license,  Matt.  viii.  31.  When  he  is  cast  out  of 
one  place,  he  walks  through  dry  places  seeking  rest,  Luke  xi. 
34,  new  objects  for  his  malicious  designs;  but  fijiding  none,  till 
God  Jets  loose  the  reins  upon  him  for  a  new  employment 
Though  Satan's  power  be  great,  yet  God  suffers  him  not  to 
tempt  aamuch  as  his  diabolical  appetite  would,  but  as  much  as 
Divine  wisdom  thinks  fit.  And  the  Divine  power  tempers  the 
oiher'sactive  malice, and  gives  the  creature  victory,  where  the 
enemy  intended  spoil  and  captivity.  How  much  stronger  is 
Ged  than  all  the  legions  of  hell!  as  hethat  holds  a  strong  man 
from  effecting  his  purpose,  testifies  more  ability  than  his  adver- 
sary, Luke  xi.  SS.  How  does  he  lock  him  up  for  a  thousand 
years  in  a  prison,  Rev.  xx.  2,  from  which  he  cannot  escape ! 
And  this  restraint  is  wrought  partly  by  blinding  the  devil  in  bis 
designs,  parity  by  denying  him  concourse  to  his  motion;  as  he 
hindered  the  active  quality  of  the  fire  upon  the  three  children, 
by^witbdrawing  his  power,  which-was  necessary  to  the  motion 
of  it;.aAd  his  power  is  as  necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  devil, 
IIS  for  that  o*T  any  other  creature.  Sometimeahe  makes  him  to 
confess  him  against  his  own  interest,  as  Ap»l}o's  oracle  con- 
fessed.' And  though,  when  the  devil Vas.cast  **"^°[ *'jf  P"^ 
sessed  pei8on,be  publicly  owned  Christ  to  be  the  Holy  One  of 
God,  Mark  i.  84,  to  render  him  suspected  by  the  people  of 
iCat«niadeoa«rM#«an,.be.  Grot  VeriL  Bel.  Ub.  4. 
Vol.  II.— 9 
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having  commerce  wUh  the  unclean  spirits;, yet  this  he. could 
not  do  without  the  leave  and  permission  orGod,that  the  power 
of  Christ  in  stopping  his  mourh  and  imposing  silence  npon  hitn 
might  be  evidenced:  and  tiiat  it  reaches  to  the  gates  of  hell,  as 
well  as  lo  the  quieting  of  winds  and  waves.  This  is  n  part  of 
the  strength,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  "  the  deceived 
and  the  deceiver  are  his,"  Job.  xii.  16;  wisdom  to  defeat,  and 
power  to  overrule  his  most  malicious  designs  to  his  own  glory,^ 
In  the  restraint  of  the  natural  corruption  of  men.  Since 
the  impetus  of  original  corruptions  in  the  blood,  conveyed  down 
from  Adam  to  the  veins  of  all  his  posterity,  and  universally  dif* 
fused  in  all  mankind,  what  wreck  and  havoc  would  it  make  in 
the  world,  if  it  were  not  suppressed  by  this  Divine  power,  which 
presides  over  the  hearts  of  men  1  Man  is  so  wretched  by  nature, 
tiiat  nothing  but  what  is  vite  and  pernicious  can  drop  from  him. 
Man  drinks  iniquity  like  water,  being  by  nature  abominable 
and  filthy.  Job  xv.  16.  He  greedily  swallows  all  matter  for 
iniquity,  every  thing  suitable  to  the  mire  and  poison  in  his  na- 
ture, and  would  cast  it  out  with  all  fierceness  and  insolence. 
God  himself  gives  us  the  description  of  man's  nature^  Gen.  vi. 
5,  that  he  has  not  one  good  imaginalion  at  any  time.  And  the 
apostle  from  the  psalmist' dilates  and  comments  upqn  it,  Rom. 
iii.  10,  Sic.  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one;  their  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness)  their  feet  are  swifl  to  shed 
blood,"  &c.  This  corruption  is  equal  to  all,  natural  to  all ;  it  is 
not  more  poisonous  or  more  fierce  lb  one  man,  than  in  another. 
The  root  of  all  men  is  the  same;  all  the  branches  therefore  do 
equally  possess  the  villanous  nature  of  the  rooL  No  child  of 
Adam  can  by  natural  descent  be  belter  than  Adam,  or  have 
less  of  baseness,  and  vileness,  and  venom  than  Adam.  How 
fruitful  would  this  loathsome  lake  be  in  all  kinds  of  streams! 
What  unbridled  licentiousness  atid  head-strong  fury  would 
triumph  in  the  world,  if  the  power  of  God  did  not  interpose 
itself  lo  lock  down  the  fiood-gaies  of  it!  What  rooting  up  of 
human  society  would  there  be!  How  would  the  world,  be 
drenched  in  blood,  the  number  of  malefactors  be  greater  thaa 
that  of  apprehenders  and  punishers!  How  ixvould  the  prints  of 
natural  laws  be  razed  out  of  the  heart,  if  God  should  leave  hu- 
man nature  to  itself!  Who  can  read  the  first  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  ver.  34 — 31,  without  acknowledging  this  truth;  wher^ 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  those  villanies  which  followed  upon 
God's  pulling  up  the  sluices,  and  letting  the  malignity  of  their 
inward  corruption  have  its  natural  course  ?  If  God  did  not  bold 
back  (he  fury  of  man,  his  gardeu  would  be  overrun,  his  vine 
rooted  up;  the  inclinations  of  men  would  hurry  them  to  the 
worst  of  wickedness.  How  great  is  that  power,  that.cucbs, 
bridles,  or  changes  as  many  headstrong  horses  at  once  and 
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BTeiy  minate,  tA  there  are  sons  of  Adam  upon  the  earth !  «  The 
floods  lift  up  their  vaves:  the  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  ihs" 
sea,"  Psal.  xciii.  3,  4:  that  does  hush  and  pea  in  the  turbulent 
{Missions  of  men. 

In  the  ordering  and  framing  the  hearts  0/  men  to  his  own 
ends.  That  must  be  an  omnipotent  hand  that  grasps  and  con* 
tains  (he  hearts  of  all  men ;  the  heart  of  the  meanest  person,  aa 
well  as  of  the  most  towering  angel;  and  tnrns  them  as  he 
pleases,  and  makes  them  sometimes  ignorantly,  sometimes 
Knowingly,  concur  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 
When  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  numerous,  their  thoiights  so 
various  and  different  from  one  another,  yet  he  has  a  key  to 
those  millions  of  hearts,  and  with  infinite  power,  guided  by  as 
infinite  wisdom,  he  draws  them  into  what  channels  he  pleases 
.  for  the  gaining  his  own  ends.  Though  the  Jews  had  embrued 
their  hands  in  the  bloOd  of  our  Saviour,  and  their  rage  was  yet 
reeking  hot  against  his  followers,  God  bridled  their  fuiy  in  the 
church'^  infancy,  til)  it  had  got  some  strength,  and  cast  a  terror 
upon'  them  by  the  wonders  wrought  by  (he  apostles:  "  And 
fear  came  upon  every  soul,  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were 
done  by  the  apostles,"  Acts  ii.  43.  Was  there  not  the  same 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  works  our  Saviour  wrought  to  point 
them  to  the  finger  of  God  and  calm  their  rage  t  Yet  the  power 
of  God  did  not  work  upon  their  passions  in  those  miracles,  nor 
stop  the  impetuousnessof  the  corruption  resident  in  their  hearts. 
¥ci  now  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  Son  of  God, 
and  nail  him  to  the  cross,  are  frightened  at  ihe  appearance  of 
twelve  unarmed  apostles;  as  the  sea  seems  to  be  afraid  when 
it  approaches  the  bounds  of  the  feeble  sand.  How  did  God 
bend  the  hearts  of  the  Kgyptians  to  the  Israelites,  and  turn 
them  10  that  point  as  to  lend  their  most  costly  vessels,  (heir 
precious  jewels,  and  rich  garments,  (o  supply  those  whom  they 
had  just  before  tyrannically  loaded  with  their  chains!  Exod. 
iii.  ei,  38.  When  a  great  part  of  an  army  came  upon  Jehos- 
haphat  to  despatch  him  into  another  world,  how  does  God  in  a 
trice  touch  iheir  hearts,  and  move  them  by  a  secret  instinct  at 
once  to  depart  from  him!  2  Chron.  xviii.  31.  As  if  yoo  should 
see  a  numerous  flight  of  birds  in  a  moment  turn  wing  another 
way,  by  a  sudden  and  joint  consent.  When  he  gave  Saul  a 
kinigdom,  he  gave  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government,  and  gavo 
him  another  heart,  1  Sam.  x.  9;  and  brought  the  people  to  sub- 
mit to  his  yoke,  who  a  little  before  wandered  about  (he  land 
upon  no  nobler  employment  than  the  seeking  of  asses.  I(  ia 
no  small  remark  of  the  power  of  God,  to  make  a  number  of 
strong  and  discon(ented  persons,  and  desirous  enough  Of  liber- 
ty, to  bend  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  government,  and  sub- 
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mit  to  the  authority  of  one,  and  that  of  their  own  natqre,  often 
weaker  and  more  unwise  than  the  most  of  them;  and,  many 
times,  an  oppressor  and  invader  of  their  rights.  Upon  this  ac- 
count DaTld.calls  God  his  fortress,  tower,  shield,  Psal.  cxiiv. 
8;  all  terms  of  strength,  in  subduing  the  people  under  him.  It 
is  the  mighty  'hand  of  God,  that  links  princes  and  people  toge- 
ther in  the  bands  o£  government.  The  same  hand  that  assuages 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  suppresses  the  tumults  of  the  people; 

[3.]  His  power  appears  in  his  gracious  and  judicial  govern- 
ment. 

In-  his  gracious  government.  In  the  deliverance  of  his 
church:  he  is  the  Strength  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29;  and  has 
protected  his  little  flock  in  the  midst  of  wolves;  and  maintained 
their  standing,  when  the  strongest  kingdoms  have  sunk,  and 
the  best  Jointed  states  have  been  broken  in  pieces ;  when  judg- 
ments have  ravaged  countries  and  torn  up  the  mighty;  as  a 
tempestuous  wind  has  often  done  the  tallest  trees,  which  seem- 
ed to  threaten  heaven  with  their  tops,  and  dare  the  storm  with 
the  depth  of  their  roots,  when  yet  the  vine  and  rose-bushe» 
have  stood  firm,  and  been  seen  in  their  beauty  next  morning. 
The  slate  of  the  church  has  outlived  the  most  flourishing  mo- 
narchies. When  there  has  been  a  mighty  knot  of  adversaries 
against  her;  when  the  bulls  of  Bashan  have  pushed  her,.an(l 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  dragon  have  sharpened  their  weapons 
and  edged  their  malice;  when  the  voice  was  .strong,  and  the 
hopes  high  to  raze  her  foundation  even  with  the  ground ;  when 
hell  has  roared;  when  the  wit  of  the  world  has  contrived,  and 
the  strength  of  the  world  has  attempted  her  ruin;  when  de- 
crees have  been  past  against  her,  and  the  powers  of  the  world 
armed  for  the  execution  of  them;  when  her  friends  have 
drooped  and  skulked  into  corners^  when  there  was  no  eye  to 
pity,  and  no  hand  to  assist — help  has  come  from  heaven;  her 
enemies  have  been  defeated,  kings  have  brought  gifts  to  her 
and  reared  her;  tears  have  been  wiped  ofl*  her  cheeks;  and 
her  very  enemies,  by  an  unseen  power,  have  been  forced  to 
court  her,  whom  before  they  would  have  devoured.  The, 
devil  and  his  armies  have  sneaked  into  their  den,  and  the 
church  has  triumphed  when  she  has  been  upon. the  brink  of 
the  grave.  Thus  did  God  send  a  mighty  angel  to  be  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  the  protector  of  Jerusalem, 
who  ran  his  sword  into  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand,  2  Kings  xix.  35,  when  they  were  ready  to  swallow 
up  his  beloved  city. 

When  the  knife  was  at  the  throats  of  the  Jews  in  Shushan, 
by  a  powerful  hand  it  was  turned  into  the  hearts  of  their  ene- 
mies, Esther  viii.  -With  what  outstretched  arm  were  the 
Israelites  freed  from  the  Egyptian  yoke!  Dent.  iv.  34.     When 
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Pharaoh.had  tmUtered  a  great  army  to  panne  them,  assisted 
vith  six  liundred  chaHots  of  war,  the  Red  sea  obstructed  their 
passage    before,  and  kq  enraged   enemy  trod  on  their  rear; 
when  the  fearful  Israelites  despaired  of  deliverance^  and  the 
insolent  E^ypliaii  assured  himself  of  his  revenge,  God  stretches 
oat  his  irresistible  arm,  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  assist  his  peo- 
ple;  he   strikes   down  the  wolves,  and  preserves   the   floclc. 
God  restrained  the  Egyptian  enmity  against  the  Israelites  till 
they  were  at  the  brink  of  the  Red  sea,  and  then  lets  them  fol- 
low their  humour  and  pursue  the  fugitives,  that  his  power 
might-  more  gloriously  shine  forth  in  the  deliverance  of  the  one, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  other.     God  might  have  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  those  kings  that  had  remem- 
bered the  goodserviceof  Joseph  to  their  country;  but  he  leaves 
them  till  the  reign  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  suffers  them  to  be  slaves, 
that  they  might  by  his  sole  power  be  conquerors;  which  had 
had    no  appearance,  had  there  been  a  willing  dismission  of 
them  at  the  first  summons.     "  In  very  deed  fur  this  cause  have 
I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my 
name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth,"  Ezod.  ix. 
16.     I  have  permitted  thee  to  rise  up  against  my  people,  and 
keep  them  in  captivity,  that  thou  mightest  be  an  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  my  power  in  theirrescue;  and  whilst  thon 
art  obstinate  to  enslave  them,  I  will  stretch  out  my  arm  to  de- 
liver them,  and  make  my  name  famous  among  the  gentlleSfin  the 
wreck  of  thee  and  thy  host  in  the  Red  sea.     The  deliverance 
of  the  church  has  not  been  in  one  age  or  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  but  God  has  signalized  his  powerin  all  kingdoms  where 
slie  has  had  a  footing.     As  he  has  guided  her  in  all  places  by 
one  rule,  animated  her  by  one  spirit,  so  he  baa  protected  her 
by  the  same  arm  of  power. 

When  the  Roman  emperors  bandied  all  their  force  against 
her  for  about  three  hundred  years,  they  were  further  from 
effecting  hex  ruin  at  the  end,  than  when  they  first  attempted  it; 
the  church  grew  under  their  sword,  and  was  hatched  under  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  eagle,  which  were  spread  to  destroy  her. 
'  /The  ark  was  elevated  by  (he  deluge;  and  the  waters  the  devil 
poured  out  to  drown  her,  did  but  slime  the  earth  for  a  new 
increase  of  her.  She  has  sometimes  been  beaten  down,  and, 
like  Lazarus,  has  seemed  to  lie  in  the  grave  for  some  days,  that 
the  power  of  God  might  be  more  visible  in  her  sudden  resur- 
rection, -and  lifting  up  her  head  above  th&  throne  of  her  perse- 
cntors. 

In  his  judieiai  proeudingB.  The  deluge  was  no  small  tes- 
timony of  his  power,  in  opening  the  cisterns  of  heaven,  and 
pulling  up  the  sluices  of  the  sea.  He  but  calls  for  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  they  pour  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
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Amos  ix.  6.  In  forty  days'  time,  the  waters  overtopped  the 
highest  mouulaiDsfifleen  cubits,  Gen.  vii.  17.  19,  SO;  and  by 
the  same  power  he  afterwards  reduced  the  sea  to  its  proper 
channel,  as  a  roaring  tion  into  his  den.  A  shower  of  fire  from 
heaven  upon  Sodom  and  the  ciiies  of  the  plain,  was  a  signal 
display  of  his  power,  either  in  creating  it  on  the  sudden  for  the 
execution  of  his  righteous  sentence,  or  sending  down  the  ele- 
ment of -fire,  contrary  to  its  nature,  (which  affects  ascent,)  for 
the  punishment  of  rebels  against  the  light  of  nature. 

How  often  has  he  ruined  the  most  flourishing  monarchies, 
led  princes  away  spoiled,  and  overthrown  the  mighty!  which 
Job  makes  an  argument  of  his  strength.  Job  xii.  13,  14. 
Troops  of  unknown  people,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  broke  the 
Romans,  a  warlike  people,  and  hurled  down  all  before  them. 
They  could  not  have  had  the  thought  to  succeed  in  such  an 
attempt,  unless  God  had  given  them  strength  and  motion,  for 
the  executing  his  judicial  vengeance  upon  the  people  of  his 
wrath. 

■  How  did  he  evidence  his  power  by  defiling  the  throne  of 
Pharoah,  and  his  chamber  of  presence,  as  well  as  the  houses 
of  his  subjects,  with  the  slime  of  frogs,  Gxod.  viii.  3;  tnrning 
their  waters  into  blood,  ch.  vii.  20,  and  their  dust  into  biting 
lice;  raising  his  militia  of  locusts  against  them ;  causing  a  three' 
days'  darkness  without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  sun;  taking 
off  their  first-born,  the  excellency  of  their  strength,  in  a  night, 
by  the  stroke  of  the  angel's  sword!  He  lakes  off  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  Pharoah,  ajid  presents  him  with  a  destruction  where 
he  expected  a  victory;  brings  those  waves  .over  the  heads  of 
him  and  his  host,  which  stood  firm  as  marble  walls  for  the 
safety  of  his  people:  the  sea  is  made.to  swallow  them  up,  thai 
durst  not,  by  the  order  of  their  Governor,  touch  the  Israelites. 
It  only  sprinkled  the  one  as  a  type  of  baptism;  but  droWned 
the  other  as  an  image  of  hell.  Thus  he  made  it  both^a  deliv- 
erer and  a  revenger,  the  instrument  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive war.  He  brings  princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges 
of  the  earth  as  vanity,  Isa.  zl.  23.  Great  monarchs  have  by  his 
power  been  hnrled  from  their  thrones,  and  their  sceptres  (tike 
Venice  glasses)  broken  before  their  faces,  and  they  been  ad- 
vanced, that  have  had  the  least  hopes  of  grandeur.  He  has 
plucked  up  cedars  by  the  roots,  lopped  off  the  branches,  and  set 
a  shrub  to  grow  up  in  the  place;  dissolved  rocks  and  established 
bubbles.  "  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm;  he  hath 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts;  he  hath 

Sut  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
egrce,"  Lwke  i.  62. 
And  in  these  things  also  he  magnifies  his  power: 
By  ordering  the  nature  qf  creatures  as  he  pleases.    By  le- 
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atraining  their  force,  or  guiding  their  motioos.     The  restraint 
of  the  destructive  qimliliesof  the  creatures  argues  as  great  a 
power,  as  the  change  of  iheir  natures,  yea,  and  a  greater.    The 
qualities  of  creatures  may  be  changed  by  art  and  composition; 
as  in  ihe  preparing  of  medicines;  but  what  but  a  Divine  power 
cott\d  lestraiii  the  operaiion  of  the  fire-from  the  three  children^ 
while  it  retained  its  heat  and  burning  quality  in  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's furnace?     The  operaiion  was  curbed,  wliile  its  nature 
was  preserved.     All  creatures  are  called  his  host,  because  he 
marshals  and  ranks  them  as  an  army  to  serve  his  purposes:  the 
whole  scheme  of  nature  is  ready  to  favour  men  when  God 
oiderB  it,  and  ready  to  punish  men  when  God  commissions  it. 
He  gave  the  Red  sea  but  a  check,  and  it  obeyed  his  voice :  "  He 
rebuked  the  Red  sea  also,  and  it  was  dried  up,"  Fsal.  cvi.  9; 
the  motion  of  it  ceased,  and  the  waters  of  it  were  ranged  as 
defensive!  walls,  to  secure  the  march  of  his  people.     And  at  the 
iBOlioD  of  ihe  hand  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  l^rd,  the  sea 
recovered  its  violence,  and  the  walls  that  were  framed  came 
tumbling  down  upon  the  Egyptians'  heads,  Exod.  xiv.  27.   The 
Creator  of  nature  is  not  led  by  the  necessity  of  nature :  he  that 
settled  the  order  of  nature,  can  change  or  restrain  the  order  of 
nature  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.     The  most  neces- 
sary aud  useful  creatures  he  can  use  as  instruments  of  his 
vengeance.    Water  is  necessary  to  cleanse,  and  by  that  he  can 
deface  a  world;  fire  is  necessary  to  warm,  and  by  that  he  can 
burn  a  Sodom.     From  the  water  he  formed  the  fowl.  Gen.  1.81, 
and  by  that  he  dissolves  them  in  the  deluge;  fire  or  heat  is' 
necessary  to  the  generation  of  creatures,  and  by  that  he  ruins 
the  cities  of  the  plain.     He  orders  all  as  he  pleases,  to  perform 
every  tittle  and  punctilio  of  his  purpose.     The  sea  observed 
him  sa  exactly,  that  it  drowned  not  one  Israelite,  nor  saved  one 
Egyptian:  "  Tliere  was  not  one  of  them  left,"  Psal.  cvi.  11. 
And  to  perfect  the  Israelites'  deliverance,  he  followed  them 
with  ^testimonies  of  his  power  above  the  strength  of  nature. 
When  they  wanted  drink,  he  orders  Moses  to  strike  a  rock,  and 
the  rock  spouts  a  river,  and  a  channel  is  formed  for  it  to  attend 
Ihem  in  their  journey.     When  they  wanted  bread,  he  dressed 
manna  for  them  in  the  heavens,  and  sent  it  to  their  tables  in  the 
desert.     When  he  would  declare  his  strength,  he  calls  to  the 
heavens  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and  to  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  salvation,  Isa.  zlv.  8.     Though  God  had  created  righ- 
teousness or  deliverance  for  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  yet  he  calls 
to  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  be  assistant  in  the  design  of 
Cyrus,  whom  he  had  raised  for  that  purpose,  as  he  speaks  in 
the  beginning"  of  the  chapter,  ver.  I — 4.     As  God  created  man 
for  a  supernaturdl  end,  and  all  creatures  for  man  as  their  im- 
viediate  end;  so  he  makes  them,  according  to  opportunities. 
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subservient  to  thstt  supernatural  end  of  man  for  which  he  cre- 
ated him.  He  Ibat  spans  the  heavnns  with  his  fist,  can  shoot 
all  creatures,  like  an  arrow,  to  hit  what  mark  he  pleases.  Ha 
that  spread  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  a  word,  and  can  by  a 
word  fold  them  up  more  easily  than  a  man  can  a  garment,  Heb. 
i.  13,  can  order  the  streams  of  nature.  Cannot  he  work  with- 
out nature  as  well  as  with  it,  beyond  nature,  contrary  to  nature, 
that  can  (as  it  were)  fillip  nature  with  his  finger  into  that  noth> 
ing  whence  he  drew  it;  who  can  cast  down  the  sun  from  his 
throne,  clap  the  distinguished  parts  of  the  world  together,  and 
make  them  march  in  the  same  order  to  their  confusion,  as  they 
did  in  their  creation ;  who  can  jumble  the  whole  frame  together, 
and  by  a  word  dissolve  the  pillars  of  the  world,  to  make  the 
fabric  lie  in  a  ruinous  heap? 

In  effecting  hie  purposes  by  small  means:  in  making  use  of 
the  meanest  creatures.  As  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in  the 
creation  of  the  smallest  creatures,  and  assembling  so  many  per- 
fections  in  the  little  body  of  an  insect,  as  an  ant,  or  spider;  so 
his  power  is  not  less  magnified  in  the  use  he  makes  of  ihem. 
-As  he  magnifies  his  wisdom  by  using  ignorant  instruments; 
so  lie  exalts  his  power  by  employing  weak  instruments  id  hia 
service.  The  meanness  and  imperfection  of  the  matter  seta  off 
the  Excellency  of  the  workman ;  so  the  weakness  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  foil  to  the  power  of  the  principal  agent.  When  God 
has  effected  things  by  means  in  the  Scripture,  he  has  usually 
brought  about  his  purposes  by  weak  instruments. 

Moses,  a  fugitive  from  E^ypt,  and  Aaron,  a  captive  in  it,  are 
^e  instruments  of  the  Israelites'  deliverance.  By  the  motion 
of  MosCs's  rod,  he  works  wonders  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and 
summons  up  his  judgments  against  him.  He  brought  down 
Pharaoh's  stomach  for  a  while  by  a  squadron  pf  lice  and 
locusts,  wherein  Divine  power  was  more  seen,  than  if  Moses 
had  brought  him  to  his  own  articles  by  a  multitude  of  warlike 
troops.  The  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  by  the  sound  of  rams* 
horna,  Josh.  vi.  so,  was  a  more  glorious  character  of  God's 
power,  than  if  Joshua  had  battered  it  down  with  a  hundred  of 
warlike  engines.  Thus  the  great  army  of  the  Midianites,  which 
lay  as  grasshoppers  upon  the  ground,  were  routed  by  Gideon 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men ;  and  Goliath  a  giant,  laid 
level  with  the  ground  by  David  a  stripling,  by  the  force  of  a 
sling;  a  thousand  Philistiues  despatched  out  of  the  world  by 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  in  the  hand  of  Samson.  He  can  master 
a  stout  nation  by  an  army  of  locusts,  and  render  the  teeth  of 
those  little  insects  as  destructive  as  the  teeth,  yea,  the  strongest 
teeth,  the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion,  Joel  i.  6,  7.  The  thunder- 
bolt, which  produces  sometimes  dreadful  effects,  is  compacted 
of  little  atoms  which  fly  in  the  air,  small  vapours  drawn  up  by 
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the  son,  and  mixed  with  other  sulphurous  matter  and  petrify- 
ing juice.  Nothing  is  so  wsak,  but  his  aireuglh  can  make  vic- 
torious} nothing  so  small,  but  by  his  power  he  can  accomplish 
his  great  eads  by  it;  nothing  so  vile,bul  his  might  can  conduct 
to  his  glory;  and  no  nation  so  mighty,  but  he  can  waste  and 
enfeeble  by  the  meanest  creatures.  God  is  great  in  power  in 
the  greatest  things,  and  not  little  in  the  smallest;  his  power  in 
the  minutest  creatures  which  he  uses  for  bis  service,  surmounts 
the  force  of  our  undersianding. 

(3.)  The  power  of  God  appears  in  redemption.  As  our  Sa- 
viour is  called  the  Wisdom  of  God,  so  he  is  called  the  Power 
of  God,  1  Cor.  i.  24.  The  arm  of  power  was  lifted  up  as  high 
as  the  designa  of  wisdom  were  laid  deep.  As  Ibis  way  of  re- 
demption could  not  be  contrived  but  by  an  infinite  wisdom,  so 
it  could  not  be  accomplished  but  by  an  iufitiiie  power.  JNone 
but  God  could  shape  such  a  design,  and  none  but  God-could 
effect  it.  The  Divine  power  in  temporal  deliverances,  and  free- 
dom from  the  slavery  of  human  oppressors,  veils  to  that  which 
glitters  in  redemption;  whereby  the  devil  is  defeated  in  his  de- 
signs, stripped  of  his  spoils,  and  yoked  in  bis  strength.  The 
power  of  God  in  creation  requires  not  those  degrees  of  admi- 
ration as  in  redemption.  In  creation  the  world  was  erected 
from  nothing;  as  there  was  nothing  to  act,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose;  no  victorious  devil  was  in  that  to  be  subdued,  no 
thundering  law  to  be  silenced,  no  death  to  be  conquered,  no- 
trdnsgressioQ  lo  be  pardoned  andVooted  out,  no  hell  lo  be  shut, 
DO  ignominious  death  upon  the  cross  to  bo  suffered.  It  had 
been  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  an  easier  thing  to  Divine  power 
to  have  created  a  new  world,  than  repaired  a  broken,  and  puri- 
fied apohuted  one.  This  is  the  moat  admirable  work  that  ever 
God  brought  forth  in  the  world,  greater  than  all  the  marks  of 
his  power  in  the  first  creation. 
And  this  will  appear. 

In  the  Person  redeeming. — In  the  publication  abd  propaga- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  redemption. — lu  the  application  of  re- 
demption. 

il.]  In  (he  Person  redeeming. 
D  his  conception. 
He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the 
virgin:  «  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power 
of  the  highest  shall  overshadow  thee^"  Luke  i.  35.  Which 
act  is  e^reag&d  to-be  the  effect  of  the  infinite  power  of  God; 
and  il'e^re^s  the  sapeniatural  Ihanner  of  the  forming  the 
bumauity  of  our  Saviour,  and  signifies  not  the  Divuie  nature 
of  Christ  infusing  itself  into  the  womb  of  the  virgni;  '»"  the 
angel  refers  it  to  the  manner  of  the  operatiouof  the  Holy  Uhost 
in  the  proaucing  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  not  to  the 
Vol.  il— 10 
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natnrfi  assuming  ihal  hiimaniljr  into  union  with:  itself.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  or  ihe  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  overshadowed 
the  virgin,  and  by  a  creative  act  framed  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  united  it  to  the  Divinity.  It  is  therefore  expressed  by  a 
word  of  the  same  import  with  that  used  in  Gen.  i.  2.  "The 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  which  sig- 
nifies (as  it  were)  a  brooding  upon  the  chaos,  shadowing  it 
with  his  wings,  as  hens  sit  upon  their  eggs  to  form  them  and 
hatch  them  into  animals;  or  else  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  cloud 
which  covered  the  tent  of  (he  congregation,  when  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xl.  34.  It  was  not  such  a  crea- 
tive act. as  we  call  immediate,  which  is  a  production  out  Of  no- 
thing; but  a  mediate  creation,  such  as  God's  bringing  things  into 
form  out  of  the  first  matter,  which  had  nothing  but  au  obediential 
or  passive  disposition  to  whatsoever  stamp  the  powerful  wis- 
dom of  God  should  imprint  upon  it.  So  ihe  substance  of  the 
Virgin  had  no  active,  but  only  a  passive  disposition  to  this  work. 
The  matter  of  the  body  was  earthy,  the  substance  of  the  vir- 
gin; the  forming  of  it  was  heavenly,  the  Holy  Ghost  working 
upon  that  matter.  And  therefore  when  it  is  said  that  "she 
was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Matt.  i.  rS;  it  ie  tp 
be  understood  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  of  the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  matter  was  natural,  but 
the  manner  of  conceiving  was  in  a  supernatitral  way,  above 
the  methods  of  nature.  In  reference  to  the  active  principle, 
the  Redeemer  is  called  in  the  prophecy,  "the  branch  of  the 
Lord,"  Isa.  4V.  3,  in  regard  of  the  Divine  hand  that  planted 
him;  iti  respect  to  the  passive  principle,  "the  fruit  of  the  earth|" 
in  regard  of  the  Womb  that  bare  him,  and  iherafore  toid  to  be 
made  of  a  woman.  Gal.  iv.  4.  That  part  of  the  fiesh  of  the 
virgin  whereof  (he  human  nature  of  Christ  was  made,  Vas 
refined  and  purified  from  corruption  by  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  skilful  workman  separates  the  dross  from 
the  gold;  our  Saviour  is  therefore  called  that  holy  thing.  Lake 
i.  3.5,  though  born  of  the  virgin:  he  was  necessarily  some  way 
to  descend  from  Adam.  God  indeed  might  have  created  his 
body  out  of  nothing,  or  have  formed  it  (as  he  did  Adam's)  out 
of  Ihe  dust  of  the  ground;  but  had  he  been  thus  extraordina- 
rily formed,  and  not  propagated  from  Adam,  though  he  had 
been  a  man  like  one  of  us,  yet  he  would  not  have  been  of  kin 
(0  Its,  because  it  would  not  have  been  a  nature  derived  from 
Adam,  the  common  parent  of  us  all.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  an  affinity  with  us,  not  only  that  he  should  h&ve  ihe 
same  human  nature,  but  that  it  should  flow  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  be  propagated  lo  him."  But  now,'by  thisway  of 
producing  the  humanity  of  Christ  of  the  substance  of  t)ie  vir- 
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gin,  be  was  in  Adam  (say  some)  corporealljr,  bat  not  seminal- 
Ty;  of -the  substance  of  Adam,  or  a  daughter  of  Adam,  but  not 
of  the  seed  of  Adam:  and  so  he  is.  of  the  same  nature  that  had 
sinned,  and  so  whathe  did  and  suffered  may  be  imputed  to  us; 
which,  had  he  been  created  »a  Adam,  could  not  be  claimed  in 
a  legal  and  judicial  way. 

It  was  not  convenient  he  should  be  bonl  in  the  common 
order  of  nature,  of  father  and  mother.  For  whosoever  is  so 
born  is  polluted;  a  clean  thing  cannot  be  brought  out  of  an 
unclean,  Job.  xiv.  4.  And  our  Saviour  had  been  incapable  of 
being  a  Redeemer,  had  he  been  tainted  with  the  least  spot  of 
our  natnre,  but  would  have  stood  in  need  of  redemption  him- 
self, liesides,  it  had  been  inconsistent  with'tbe  holiness  of  the 
Divine  nature,  to  have  assumed  a  tainted  and  defiled  body. 
He  that  was  the  fountain  of  blessedness  lo  all  nations,  was  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  himself;  which  he 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  conceived  in  an  ordinary  way. 
He  that  was  to  overturn  the  devil's  empire,  was  not  to  be  any 
way  captive  under  the  devil's  power,  as  a  creature  under  the 
curse;  nor  could  he  be  able  to  break  the  serpent's  head,  had  he 
been  tainted  with  the  serpent's  breath. 

Again,  supposing  that  Almigbly  God  by  his  Divine  power 
had  so  ordered  the  matter,  and  so  perfectly  sanctified  an  earthly 
father  and  mother  from  all  original  spot,  that  the  human  nature 
might  have  been  transmitted  immaculate  to  him,  as  well  aa  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  purge  that  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  virgin  of 
which  the  body  of  Christ  was  made;  yet  it  was  not  convenient 
tliat  that  person  that  was  God  blessed  for  ever  as  well  as  man, 
partaking  of  our  nature,  should  have  a  conception  in  the  same 
manner  as  ours,  but  dilTerent,  nnd  in  some  measure  conforma- 
ble to  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person-,  which  could  not  have 
been,  had  not  a  supernatural  power  and  a  Divine'person  been 
concerned  as  an  active  principle  in  it.  Besides,  snch  a  birth 
had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  first  promise,  which  calls  him 
the  seed  of  the  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15,  not  of  the  man ;  and  so  the 
veracity  of  God  had  suffered  some  detriment.  The  seed  of 
the  woman  only,  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 
By  this  manner  of  conception,  the  holiness  of  his  nature  is 
secured,  and  his  fitnes^  for  his  office  is  assured  to  ns.  It  is  now 
a  pure  and  unpolluted  humanity  that  is  the  temple  and  taber- 
nacle of  the  Diviniiy:  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  in  him 
bodily,  and  dwells  in  him  liolily.  His  humanity  is  supemaiu. 
ralized  and  elevateil  by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  trans- 
forming the  flesh  of  the  virgin  into  man,  as  the  chaos  into  a 
world.  Though  we  read  of  some  sanctified  from  the  womb,  it 
was  noua  pure  and  perfect  holiness;  it  was  like  the  light  of 
fire  mixed  with  smoke,  an  infused  hoiinesa  accompanied  wijh 
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a  natural  taint.  But  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  by  this  con- 
ception, is  Hke  the  light  of  the  sun,  pure  and  without  spot.  The 
Spirit  of  holiness  supplying  the  place  of  a  father  in  a  way.  of 
creation.  .  . 

His  fitness  for  his  office  is  also  assured  to  us;  for  being  bora 
of  the  virgin^  one  of  our  nature,  but  conceived  bj'  the  Spirit  a 
Divine  person,  the  guilt  of  our  sins  may  be  imputed  to  him 
because  of  onr  nature,  without  the  stain  of  ein  inherent  in  him; 
because  of  his  supernatural  conception  he  is  capable,  as  one  of 
kin  to  U3,  to  bear  our  curse  wilhoul  being  touched  by  our  taint. 
By  this  mefins  our  sinful  nature  is  assumed  whhcml  sin  in  that 
nature  which  was  assumed  by  him :  flesh  he  has,  but  not  sinful 
flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  Real  flesh,  but  not  really  sinful,  only  by 
way  of  imputation. 

Nothing  but  the  power  of  God  is  evident  in  this  whole  work: 
by  the  ordinary  laws  and  course  of  nature  a  virgin'could  not 
bear  a  son;  nothing  but  a  supernalural  and  almighty  grace 
could  intervene  to  make  so  holy  and  perfect  a  conjunction. 
The  generation  of  others,  in  an  ordinary  way,  is  by  male  and 
female;  but  the  virgin  is  overshadowed  by  the  Spirit,  and 
power  of  the  Highest.  •  Man  only  is  the  product  of  natural 
generation;  this  which  is  born  of  the  virgin-is  (he  Holy  thing, 
(he  Son  of  God.  In  other  generations  a  rational  soul  is  only 
united  to  a  material  body;  but  in  this,  the  Divine  nature  is 
united  with  the  human  in  one  person  by  an  indissoluble  union. 

Another  act  of  power  in  the  Person  redeeming,  is  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  human.  The  designing 
indeed  of  this  was  an  aet  of  wisdom,  but  the  accomplishing  it 
was  an  act  of  power.  . 

There  is  in  this  redeeming  Person  a  itnion  of  two  natures. 
He  is  God  and  man  in  one  person.  "Thy  throne,  0  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever: — God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thea 
with  the  oil  of  gladness,  &c.  Heb.  i.  8,  9.  The  Son  is  called 
God,  having  a  throne  for  ever  and  ever,  and  the  unction  speaks 
him  man.  The  Godhead  cannot  be  anointed,  nor  has  any  fel- 
lows. Humanity  and-Diviniiy  are  ascribed  to  him,  Rom.  i.  S, 
4,  He  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  (he  flesh,  and 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  tesorrection  from  (he 
dead.  The  Divinity  and  humanity  are  both  prophetically  ■ 
joined,  Zech.  xii.  10.  I  will  pour  ont  ray  Spirit:  the  pouring 
forth  the  Spirit  is  an  act  only  of  Divine -grace  and  power. 
"And  ihey  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced:^'  the 
same  person  pours  forih  the  Spirit  as  God,  and  is  pierced  as 
man.  "The  Word  was  made  flesh,"  John  i.  14,  Word  from 
eternity  was  made  flesh  in  lime,  Word  and  flesh  in  one  person; 
a  great  God,  and  a  little  infant.    . 
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The  terms  xff  this,  union  were  ir^finife/y  dutnnt.     What 
greater  distance  can  there  be  than  between  the  Deity  and  hu- 
manity, between  the  Creator  and  a  creature?  Can  you  imagine 
the  distance  between  eternity  and  time,  infinite  power  and  mis- 
erable infirmity,  an  immortal  spirit  and  dying  flesh,  the  highest 
Being  and  nothing?  yet  these  are  espoused.    A  God  of  unmixed 
blessedness  is  linked  personally  with  a  man  of  perpetual  sor- 
rows; life  incapa'hie  of  death,  joined  to  a  body  in  that  economy 
incapable  of  life  without  dying  first;  infinite  purity,  and  a  re- 
puted sinner;  eternal  blessedness  with  a   cursed  nature;  al- 
mighliness  and  weakness,  omniscience  and  ignorance,  inimula- 
biliiy  and  changeableness,  incomprehensibleness  and  compre- 
hensibility;   that  which  cannot   b«   comprehended,  and   that 
■which  can  be  comprehended;  that  which  ts  entirely  independ- 
ent, and  that  which  is  totally  dependent;  the  Creator  forming 
all  things  and  the  creature  made,  met  together  to  a  personal 
union;  the  Word  made  flesh,  John  i.  14;  the  eternal  Son  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Heb.  ii.  16.     What  more  miraculous  than 
for  God  to  become  man,  and  man  to  become  God  ?  That  a  per- 
son possessed  of  all  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  should  in- 
herit all  the  imperfectionsof  the  manhood  in  one  person,  sin  only 
excepted;  a  holiness  incapable  of  sinning  to  be  made  sin;  God 
blessed  for  ever  taking  the  properties  of  human  nature,  and  hu- 
man nature  admitted  to  a  union  with  the  properties  of  the-Crea- 
tor:  theTulness  of  the  Deity  and  the  emptiness  of  man  united 
together,^  Col.  ii.  9;  not  by  a  shining  of  the  Deity  upon  the  hu- 
manity, as  the  tight  of  the  sun  upon  the  earthy  but  by  an  inhabi- 
tation or  indwelling  of  the  Deity  in  the  humanity.     Was  there 
not  need  of  an  infinite  power  to  bring  together  terms  so  far 
asunder,  to  elevate  the  humanity  to  be  capable  of  and  disposed 
for  a  conjunction  with  the  Deity?  If  a  clod  of  earth  should  be 
advanced  to  and  united  with  the  body  of  the  snn,  such  an  ad- 
vance would  evidence  itself  to  be  a  work  of  almighty  power: 
the  clod  has  nothing  in  its  own  nature  to  render  it  so  glorious, 
no  power  to  climb  up  to  so  high  a  dignity:  how  little  wouhl 
^ch  a  union  be,  to  that  we  are  speaking  of!  Nothing  less  than 
an  incomprehensible  power  could  effect,  what  an  incomprehen- 
sible wisdom  did  project  in  this  affair. 

■  Especially  since  the  union  is  so  strait.  It  is  not  such  a 
union  as  is  between  a  man  and  his  house  he  dwells  in,  whence 
be  goes  ont,  and  to  which  he  returns,  without  any  alteration  of 
biinself  or  his  house; -nor  such  a  union  as  is  between  a  man  and 
his  garment,  which  both  communicate  and  receive  warmth 
from  one  another;  nor  such  as  is  between  an  artificer  and  his 
instrument  wherewith  he  works;  nor  such  a  union  as  one  friend 
has  with  another:  all  these  ace  distant  things,  not  one  in  nature, 
but  have  distinct  substances.     Two  friends,  though  united  by 
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love,  are  distinct  persons ;  a  man  and  his  clothes,  an  {irtificer  and 
bis  htstrumenis,  have  distinct  subiiistences;  but  ihe  humanity  of 
Christ  has  no  subsistence  but  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  straitness  of  this  union  is  espressed,  and  may  be  some- 
what conceived,  by  the. union  of  fire  wilh  iron;'  "fire  pierceth 
through  all  the  parts  of  iron,  it  unites  itseJf  whh  every  particle, 
bestows  a  light,  heat,  purity  upon  all  of  it ;  you  oaonot  distin- 
guish  the  iron  from  the  fire,  or  the  fire  from  the  iron,.yet  they 
are  distinct  natures:  so  the  Deity  is  united  to  the  whole  haDiao- 
ky,  seasons  it,  and  bestows  en  excellency  upon  it,  yet  the  nsr 
tu res  .still  remain  distinct.  And  as  daring  that  union  of  fire 
with  iron,  (he  iron  is  incapable  of  rust  or  blackness;  so  is  the  hu- 
manity incapable  of  sin:  and  astheoperalionof  fire  is  attributed 
to  the  red  hot  iron,  (as  the  iron  may  be  said  to  heat,  burn,  and 
the  file  may  be  said  to  cut  and  pierce,)  yet  the  imperfections  of 
the  iron  do  not  affect  the  fire;  so  in-thts  mystery,  those  things 
which  belong  to  Ihe  Divinity  are  ascribed  to  Ihe  humanity,  and 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  humatnty  are  ascribed  to  the 
Divinity,  in  regard  of  the  Person  in  whom  those  natures  are 
'  united;  yet  the  imperfections  of  the  humanitydo  not  hart  the 
Divinity."  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  as  really  united  with  the 
buinanity.as  the  soul  whh  the  body:  the  Person  wasonc,  though 
the  natures  were  two,  so  united,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  hu- 
man nature  were  the  sufferings  of  that  Person,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Divine  was  imputed  to  the  human,  by  reason  of  that 
unity  of  both  in  one  person:  hence  the  blood  of  the  human  na- 
ture is  said  to  be  the  blood  of  God,  Acts  xx.  36.  All  things 
ascribed  to  the  Son  of  God,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  man;  and 
the  things  ascribed  to  this  man,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Son- of 
God,  as  this  man  is  the  Son  of  God,  eternal,  almighty:  and  it 
may  be  said,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  &c. ;  for  the  person  of 
Christ  is  but  one,  most  simple;  the  Person  suffered,  that  was 
God  and  man  jjnited,  making  one  person." 

And  though  the  union  -be  so  strait,  yet  without  confusion  of 
the  natures,  or  change  of  them  into  one  another.  The  two 
natures  of  Christ  are  Tiot  mixed,  as  liquors  that  incorporatd 
with  one  another  when  they  are  poured  into  a  vessel;  the  Di- 
vine nature  is  not  turned  into  the  human,'nor  Ihe  human  into 
the  Divine;  ofie  nature  does  not  swallow  up  another,  and 
make  a  third  nature,  distinct  from  each  of  ihem.^  The  Deity 
is  not  turned  into  the  humanity,  as  air  (which  is  next  to  a 
spirit)  may  be  thickened  and  turned  into  water,  and  water  may 
be  rarefied  into  air  by  the  power  of  heat  boiling  it.  The  Deity 
cannot  be  changed,  because  the  nature  of  it  is  to  be  unctiange- 
able;  it  would  not  be,  Deity,  if  it  were  mortal  and  capable  of 
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sufferiog.  The  humanity  is  oot  changed  into  .)h«  Deity,  for 
then  Christ  could  not  have  been  a  sufferer }  if  ihe  humaoity 
had  been  swairowed  up  into  the  Deity,  it  bad  lost  its  own  dis- 
tinct nature,  and  put  on  the  nature  of  the  Deily,  and  conse- 
quemly  been  incapable  of  suffering:  finite  can  never  by  any 
mixluTe  be  changed  itito  infinite,  nor  infinite  inlo  finite. 

This  union  in  this  regard  may  be  likened  to  the  union  of 
light  and  air,  which  are  strictly  Joined;  for  the  light  passes 
through  all  parts  of  the  air,  but  they  are  not  confounded,  but 
remain  in  (heir  distinct  essences  as  before  the  union,  without 
the  least  confusion  with  one  another.'  The  Divine  nature  re- 
mains as  it  was  before  the  union,  entire  in  itself;  only  the  Di- 
vine-person assumes  another  nature  to  himself.  The  human 
nature  remains,  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  existed  separately 
from  the  Atyof,  except  that  then  it  would  have  had  a  proper 
subsistence  by  itself,  which  now  it  borrows  from  its  union  with 
the  Aiyof,  or  Word?  but  that  does  not  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion  of  lis  nature. 

Now  let  us  consider,  what  a  wonder  of  power  is  all  this: 
ibe  knitting  a  noble  soul  to  a  body  of  clay  was  not  so  great  an 
•xploit  of  almightinese,  as  the  espousing  infinite  and  finite  to- 
gether. Man  is  further  distant  from  God,  than  man  from  no< 
thing.  What  a  wonder  is  it,  that  two  natures  infinitely  distant, 
should  he  more  intimately  united  than  any  thing  in  the  world, 
and  yet  without  any  confusion  !  That  the  same  Person  should 
have  both  a  glory  and  a  grief;  an  infinite  joy  in  the  Deity,  and 
an  inexpressible  sorrow  in  the  humanity;  that  a  God  upon  a 
throne  should  be  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  the  thundering  Creator 
be  a  weeping  babe  and  a  suffering  man,  are  such  expressions 
of  mighty  power,  as  well  as  condescending  love,  that  they  as- 
tonish men  upon  earth,  and  angels  in  heaven. 

Power  was  evident  in  the  progress  of  Ms  life.  In  the  mira- 
cles he  wrought :  how  oAen  did  he  expel  malicious  and  power- 
ful devils  from  their  habitations;  hurl  them  from  their  thrones, 
afid  make  them  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning !  how  many 
wonders  were  wrought  by  his  bare  word,  or  a  single  touch  I 
sight  restored  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  (0  the  deaf;  palsied 
members  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  a  dismissal 
given  to  many  deplorable  maladies,  impure  leprosies  chased 
^om  the  persons  they  had  infected,  and  bodies  beginning  to 
palrify  raised  from  the  grave.  But  the  mightiest  argument  of 
powec  was  his  patience.  That  he  who  was  in  his  Divine  na- 
tare  elevatied  above  the  world,  should  so  long  continue  upon  a 
dunghill,  endure  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  be 
patiently  subject  to  the  reproaches  and  indignities  of  men, 
without  displaying  that  justice  which  was  essential  to  th« 
>  Amjnld.  Irtoic.  p.  989. 
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Deity,  and  in  «sp<(cial  manner  daily  merited  by  their  provoking 
crimes.  The  patience  of  man  under  great  affronts,  is  a  greater 
ai^ument  of  power  than  the  might  of  his  arm:,  a  strength  em- 
ployed in  the  revenge  of  every  injury,  signifies  a  greater  m— 
firmity  in  the  soul  than  there  can  be  ability  in  the  body.    -' 

Divine  power  was  apparent  in  his  resurrection.  The  un- 
locking the  belly  of  the  whale  for  the  deliverance  of  Jonas,  the 
rescue  of  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions,  and  the  restraining  the 
fire  from  burning  the  three  children, -we rp  signal  declarations  of 
his  power,  and  types  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  But 
what  are  those  to  that  which  was  represented  by  them  ?  That 
was  a  power  over  natural  causes,  a  curbing  of  beasts,  and  re- 
straining of  elements;  but  tp  the.  resurrection  of  Christ,  God 
exercised  a  power  over  himself,  and  quenched  the  flames  of  bis 
own  wrath,  hotter  than  miUionsof  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnaces; 
unlocked  the  prison  doors,  wherein  the  curses  of  the  law  had 
lodged  our  Saviour,  stronger  than  the  belly  and  ribs  of  a  levi- 
athan. In  the  rescue  of  Daniel  and  Jonas,  God  Overpowered 
beasts;,  and  in  this  tore  up  the  strength  of  the  old'serpent,  and 
plucked  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  of  mankind. 
The  work  of  resurrection  indeed,  considered  in  ibelf,  requires 
the  efficacy  of  an  almighty  power:  neither  maa  nor  angel'can 
cteat«new  dispositions  in  a  dead  body,  to  render  it  capable.of 
lodging  a  spiritual  soul;  nor  can  they  restore  a  dislodged  soul, 
by  their  own  power,  to  such  a  body.  The  restorifig  ti  -  dead 
body  to  life  requires  an  infinite  power,  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  the  world;  but  there  was  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  some- 
thing  m«re  difficult  than  this.  While  he  lay  in  the  grave  he 
was  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  under  the  execution  of  (hat 
dreadful  sentence,  Thou  shalt  die  the  death.  His  resurrection 
was  not  only  the  re-tying  the  marriage  knot  between  his  soul 
and  body,  or  the  rolling  the  stone  from  the  grave;  but  9.  taking 
off  an  infinite  weight,  the  sin  of  mankind,  which  lay  upon  him : 
so  vast.a  weight  could  not  be  removed  without  the  strength  of 
an  almighty  arm.  It  ts  therefore  ascribed,  not  to  an  ordinary 
operation,  but  an  operation  wilh  power,  Rom.  i.  4,  and  such  a 
power  wherein  the  glory  of  the  Father  did  appear.  '*  Raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  Rom.  vi.  4,  that  is,  tbe 
glorious  power  of  God,  As  the  eternal  generation  is  stupen- 
dous, so  is  his  resurrection,  which  is  called,  a  new-begetting  of 
him,  Acts  xiii.  33.  It  is  a  wonder  of  power,  that  the  Div-ine 
and  human  nature  should  be  joined;  and  no  less  wonder,  that 
bis  person  should  surmount  and  rise  up  from  the  ourse  of  God 
under  which  he  lay.  The  apostle  therefore  adds  one  expres- 
sion to  another,  and  heaps.up  a  variety,  signifying  thereby  that 
one  was  not  enough  to  represent  it;  ezceediag  greatness  of 
power,  and  working  of  mighty  power,  which  be  wrought  in 
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Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the.  dead,  Eph.  i.  19.  It  wu 
an  hyperbole  of  power,  the  excellency  of  (he  mightiness  of  his 
Btreogth;  the  loftiness  of  the  expressions  seems  to  come  short 
of  the  apprehension  he  had  of  it  in  his  soul. 

\2.'\  This  power  appears  in  the  publication  and  propagalioo 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

The  Divine  power  will  appear,  if  you  consider,^The  nature 
of  the  doclrioe. — ^The  instruments  employed  in  it. — The  means 
they  used  to  ptopagate  it. — The  success  (hey  had.    . 
The  nature  of  the  doctrine.- 

It  was  contrary  to  the  common  received  reason  of  the  world. 
The  philosophers,  the  masters  of  knowledge  among  the  gen- 
tiles, had  maxims  of  a  different  stamp  from  it.  Though  they 
agreed  in  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  their  notions  of  hb  nature 
were  confused  and  embroiled  with  many  errors;  the  unity  of 
God  was  not  commonly  assented  un(o;  they  bad  multiplied 
deities  according  to  the  fancies  they  had  received  from  some  of 
ft  more  elevated  wit  and  refined  brain  dian  others.  Though 
they  had  some  nodon  of  mediators,  yet  they  placed  in  those 
seats  their  ptiblic  benefactors;  men  that  had  been  useful  to  the 
world,  or  their  particular  countries,  in  imparting  to  them  some 
profitable  invention.  To  discard  those,  was  to  charge  them- 
selves  with  ingratitude  to  them,  from  whom  they  had  received 
Bignal  benefits,  and  to  whose  mediation,  conduct,  or  protection, 
they  ascribed  all  the  success  they  had  been  blessed  with  in 
their  several  provinces;  aAd  to  chai^  themselves  with  folly, 
for  rendenng  an  honour  and  worship  to  them  so  long.  Could 
the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Medialor,  whom  they  had  never 
seen,  that  had  conquered  no  couptry  for  them,  never  enlarged 
their  territories,  brought  to  light  no  new  profitable  invention 
for  the  increase  oi  their  earthly  welfare,  as  the  rest  had  done, 
be  thought  sufficient  to  balance  so  many  of  their  reputed 
heroes?  How  ignorant  were  theyin  the  foundations  of  the 
true  retigionl  The  belief  of  a  providence  was  staggering;  nor 
had  they  a  true  prospect  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice:  yet 
they  had  a  fond  ofHnion  of  the  strength  of  their  own  reason, 
and  (lie  maxims  that  had  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
predecessors,  which  Paul  entitles,  science  falsely  so  'called, 
1  Tim.  vi.  20,  either  meant  of  the  philosophers  or  the  gnostics. 
They  presumed  that  they  were  able  to  measure  all  things  by 
their  own  reason;  whence,  when  the  apostle  came  to  preach  . 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  Athens,  the  great  school  of  reason 
in  that  age,  (hey  gave  him  no  better  a  title  than  that  of  a  bab- 
bler, Acta  ivii.  18,  and  openly  marked  him,  ver.  38;  a  seed 
gatherer/  one  that  has  no  more  brain  or  sense,  than  a  fellow 
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that  gathera  up  seeds  that  are  spilt  in  a  market, or  one  that  has 
a  vain  and  empl/  sound  without  sense  or  reason,  like  a  foolish 
mouDlebank;  so  slighlly  did  those  rationalists  of  th&  world 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  heaven.  That  the  Son  of  God  should 
veil  himself  in  a  mortal  body,  and  suffer  a  disgraceful  death  in 
it,  were  things  above  the  ken  of  reason. 

Besides,  the  world  had  a  general  disesteem  of  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  and  were  prejudiced  against  any  thing  that  came  from 
them.  Whence  the  Romans  that  used  to  incorporate  the  gods 
of  other  conquered  nations  in  their  capital,  never  moved  to 
have  the  God  of  Israel  worshipped  among  ihem.  Again,  they 
might  argue  against  it  with  much  fleshly  reason:  "  Here  is  a 
crucified  God  preached  by  a  company  of  mean  and  ignorant 
persons;  what  reason  can  we  have  to  entertain  this  doctrine, 
since  the  Jews,  who,  (as  they  tell  us,)  had  the  prophecies  of 
him,  did  not  acknowledge  him?  Surely,  had  there  been  such 
predictions,  they  would  not  have  crucified,  but  crowned  their 
kiiig,  and  expected  from  him  the  conquest  of  the  earth  under 
their  power!  What  reason  have  we  to  entertain  him,  whom 
his  own  nation,  (among  whom  he  lived,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed,) so  unanimously,  by  the  vote  of  the  rulers  as  well  as 
the  rout,  rejected  ?  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  minds  pos- 
sessed with  80  many  errors,  and  applaudiug  themselves  in 
their  own  reason,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  receiving  re- 
vealed truths,  without  the  influence  of  a  Divine  power. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  world.  The  -streDgth 
of  custom  in  most  men  surmounts  the  strength  of  reason,  and 
men  commonly  are  so  wedded  to  it,  that  they  will  be  sooner 
divorced  from  any  thinjf  than  the  modes  and  patterns  received 
from  their  ancestors.  The  endeavouring  to  change  customs  of 
an  ancient  standing,  has  begotten  tumults  and  furious  mutinies 
among  nations,  though  the  change  would  have  been  much  for 
their  advantage. 

This  doctrine  struck  at  (he  root  of  the  religion  of  the  world, 
and  the  ceremonies  wherein  they  had  been  educated  ffom  their 
infancy,  delivered  to  them  -from  their  ancestors,  confirmed  by 
the  customary  observance  of  many  ages,-  rooted  in  their  nainds, 
and  established  by  their  laws.  "  This  fellow  persuadeth  men 
to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law,"  Acts  xviii.  13;  against 
.  customs,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  happiness  of  their  stales, 
and-lhe  prosperity  of  their  people;  and  would  put  in  the  plaice 
of  this  religion  they  would  abolish,  a  neW  one  instituted  by  a 
man  whom  the  Jews  had  condemned,  and  put  to  death' upon,  a 
cross,  as  an  impostor,  blasphemer,  and  seditious  person. 

It  was  a  doctrine  that  would  change  the  customs  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God.  It  would 
buiy  for -ever  their  ceremonial  rites,  delivered  to  them  by 
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Moses  from  that  God,  who  had  wJlh  a  tnightf  hand  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  consecrated  their  law  with  thunders  and 
lightnings  from  Mount  Sinai  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
backed  it  with  severe  sanctions,  confirmed  it  by  many  miracles, 
both  in  the  ^vilderness  and  their  Canaan,  and  had  continued  it 
for  so  many  hundred  years.  They  could  not  but  remember 
how  they  had  been  ravaged  by  other  nations,  and  judgments 
sent  upon  them  when  they  neglected  and  shghted  it;  and  with 
what  great  8UC4%ss  they  were  followed  when  they  valued  and 
observed  it;  and  how  they  had  abhorred  the  author  of  this  nev 
religion,  who  had  spoken  slightly  of  their  traditions,  till  they 
put  him  to  death  with  infamy.  Was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
divorce  them  from  that  worship,  upon  which  were  entailed,  (as 
they  imagined,)  their  peace,  plenty,  and  glory,  things  of  the 
dea.rest  regard  with  mankind  ?  The  je^s  were  no  less  devoted 
to  their  ceremonial  traditions,  than  (he  heathen  were  to  their 
vain  superstitions. 

This  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state 
ofreligiion  all  over  the  earth  must  be  overturned  by  it;  the 
wisdom  of  the  Greeks  must  veil  to  it,  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
must  stoop  to  it,  and  the  profane  customs  of  men  must  moulder 
nnder  the  weight  of  it.  Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  pride  of 
nature  to  deny  a  customary  wisdom,  to  entertain  a  new  doc- 
trine against  the  authority  of  their  ancestors,  to  inscribe  folly 
upon  that  which  had  made  them  admired  by  the  rest  of  the 
^vorld  ?  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  esteem  with  men,  than  the 
credit  of  their  lawgivers  and  founders,  the  religion  of  their 
&thers,  and  prosperity  of  themselves:  hence  the  minds  of  men 
were  sharpened  against  it.  The  Greeks,  the  wisest  nation, 
slighted  it  as  foolish ;  the  Jews,  the  religious  nation,  stumbled 
at  it,  as  contrary  to  the  received  interpretations  of  ancient  pro* 
pheciee  and  carnal  conceits  of  an  earthly  glory.  The  dimmest 
eye  may  behold  the  difficulty  to  change  custom,  a  second  na- 
ture ;  it  is  as  hard  as  to  change  a  wolf  into  4  lamb,  to.  level  a 
mounuin,  stop  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  change  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  into  the  colour  of  Europe.  Custom  dips  men  in  as 
durable  a  dye,  as  nature.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  it  on 
against  the  Divine  religion  of  the  Jew,  and  rooted  customs  of 
the  gentiUs,  were  unconquerable  by  any  but  an  almighty 
power.  And  in  this  the  power  of  God  has  appeared  wonder- 
fully. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  sensuality  of  the  world,  and  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh.  How  much  the  gentiles  were  overgrown  with 
base  and  unworthy  lusts  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
gospel,  needs  no  other  memento  than  the  apostle's  discourse, 
Rom.  i.  As  there  was  no  error  but  prevailed  upon  thpir  minda, 
so  there  was  no  brutish  affection  but  was  wedded  to  their 
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hearts.  The  doctriae  proposed  to  Uiem  was  not  easy;  it  flat- 
tered not  the  sense,  but  checked  the  stream  of  nature.  It 
thundered  down  those  three  great  engines  whereby  the  devil 
had  subdued  the  world  to  himself,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  hfe;  not  only  the  most  sordid 
affections  of  the  flesh,  but  the  more  refined  gratifications  of  the 
mind;  it  stripped  nature  both  of  devil  and  man;  of  what  was 
commonly  esteemed  great  and  virtuous.  That  which  was  the 
root  of  their  fame,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  ambition,  was 
struck  at  by  this  axe  of  the  gospel.  The  first  article  of  it 
ordered  them  to  deny  themselves,  not-  to  presume  upon  their 
o-wn  worth;  to  lay  their  understandings  and  wills  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  resign  them  up  to  one  newJy  crucified  at  Jeru- 
salem. 'Honours  and  wealth  were  to  be  despised,  flesh  to  be 
tamed,  the  cross  to  be  borne,  enemies  to  be  loved,  revenge  not 
to  be  satisfied,  blood  to  be  spilled,  and  torments  to  be  endured, 
for  the  honour  of  one  they  never  saw,  nor  ever  before  heajd 
of;  who  was  preached  with  the  circumstances  of  a  shameful 
death,  enough  to  affright  them  from  the  entertainmenL  And 
the  report  of  a  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension  were  things 
never  heard  of  by  them  before,  and  unknown  in  the  world, 
that  would  not  easily  enter  into  the  belief  of  men.  The  cross, 
disgrace,  self-denial,  were  only  discoursed  of  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  an  invisible  world,  and  an  unseen  reward,  which 
none  of  their  predecessors  ever  returned  to  acquaint  them  with; 
a  patient  death,  contrary  to  the  pride  of  nature,  was  published 
as  the  way  to  happiness  and  a  blessed  immortality;  the  dearest 
lusts  were  to  be  pierced  to  death  for  the  honour  of  this  new 
fjord.  Other  religions  brought  wealth  and  honour;  thisstruck 
them  off  from  such  expectations,  and  presented  them  with  no 
promise  of  any  thing  in  this  life,  but  a  prospect  of  misery,  ex- 
cept those  inward  consolations  10  which  before  they  had  been 
utter  strangers,  atid  had  never  experimented.  It  made  ihem 
to  depend  not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  sole  grace  of 
God.  It  decried  all  natural,  all  moral  idolatry,  things  as  dear 
to  men  as  ihe  apple  of  their  eyes.  It  despoiled  them  of  what- 
soever the  mind,  will,  and  affeciionsof -men,  naturally  lay  claim 
to,  and  glory  in.  It  {lulled  self  up  by  Ihe  roots,  unmanned 
carnal  man,  and  debased  the  principle  of  hojiout  and  self-satis- 
faction, which  the  world  counted  at  that  time  noble  and  brave. 
Id  a  word,  it  took  them  off  from  themselves,  to  act  like  crea- 
tures of  God's  framing;  to  know  no  more  than  he  would  admit 
them,  and  do  no  more  than  he  did  command  them.  How  dif- 
ficult must  it  needs  be  to  reduce  men,  that  placed  all  their  hap- 
piness in  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  from  their  pompous  idolatry 
and  brutish  affections,  to  this  mortifyitjg  religion!  What  might 
the  world  say?    Here  is  a  doctrine  will  render  us  a  company 
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of  poling  animala:  farewell  gencnmty,  hnvery,  saoBO  of  boo- 
onr,  coara^  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  our  country,  for  an 
ardent  charity  to  the  bitterest  of  our  enemies.  Here  is  a  reli- 
gion will  rust  oar  swords,  canker  our  arms,  dispirit  what  we 
have  hitherto  called,  virtue,  and  annihilate  what  has  been  es- 
teemed -worthy  and  comely  among  mankind.  Must  we  change 
conqnest  for  suffering,  the  increase  of  our  ;^utatioa  for  self- 
denial,  the  natural  sentiment  of  self-preservation  for  affecting 
a  dreadful  death?  How  impossible  was  it  that  a  crucified 
Lord,  and  a  crucifying  doctrine,  should  be  received  in  the 
world  witbottt  the  mighty  operation  -of  a  Divine  power  upon 
the  beaits  of  men!  And  in  this  also  the  almighty  power  of 
God  ^d  notably  shine  forth. 

Divine  power  appeared  in  the  inafrtiments  employed  /or 
the  publishing  and  propagating  the  goapel.     Who  were, 

Mean  and  worthless  in  themselves.  Not  noble  and  dignified 
with  an  earthly  grandeur, but  of  a  low  condition,  meanly  bred: 
so  far  from  any  splendid  estates,  that  they  possessed  nothing 
bnt  their  nets;  without  any  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world; 
without  comeliness  and  strength;  as  unfit  to  subdue  the  world 
by  preaching,  as  an  army  of  hares  were  to  conquer  it  by  war. 
Not  learned  doctors  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  the  famous  rabbtDS 
at  Jerusalem,  whom  Paul  calls  the  princes  of  the  world,  1  Cor. 
ii.  8;  nor  nursed  up  in  the  school  of  Athens,  under  the  philo- 
sophers and  orators  of  the  lime:  not  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
bat  the  fishermen  of  Galilee;  naturally  dcilled  in  no  language 
but  their  own,  and  no  more  exact  in  that  than  those  of  the 
same  condition  in  any  other  nation;  ignorant  of  every  thing 
but  the  language  of  their  lakes  and  their  fishing  trade,  except 
Paul,  who  was  called  some  time  after  the  rest  to  that  employ- 
ment. And  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  they  were  ignorant 
and  unlearned  in  every  thing  but  the  doctrine  they  were  com- 
manded to  publish;  for  the  council  before  whom  they  were 
samnutned,  proved  them  to  be  so,  which  increased  their  won- 
der at  them,  Actsiv.  13.  Had  it  been  published  by  a  voice 
&om  heaven,  that  twelve  poor  men,  taking  out  of  boats  and 
creeks,  without  any.  help  of  learning,  should  conquer  the  world 
to  the  cross,  it  might  have  been  thought  an  illusion  against  all 
the  reason  of  men ;  yet  we  know  it  was  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished by  them.  They  published  this  doctrine  in  Jerusalem, 
and  guit^ly  spread  it  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world. 
Folly  outwitted  wisdom,  and  weakness  overpowered  streogtb. 
The  conquest  of  the'east  by  Alexander  was  not  so  admirable 
OS  the  enterprise  of  these  poor  men.  He  attempted  his  con- 
quest with  the  hands  of  a  warlike  nation,  though  indeed  but 
a  small  number  of  thirty  ihoosand  against  multitudes,  many 
hundred  thousapds  of  the  enemies;  yet  an  effonunate  enemy. 
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Here  a  people  inured  to  slaughter  and  victory  attacked  great 
numbers,  but  enfeebled  by  luxury  and  volupiuouaness.  Be- 
sides, he  was  bred  up  to  such  enterprises,  had  a  learned  educa- 
tion under  the  best  philosopher,  and  a  military  education  under 
the  best  commander,  and  a  natural  courage  to  animate  him. 
Tliese  instruments  had  no  such  advantage  from  nature;  the 
heavenly  treasure  was  placed  in  those  earthen  vessels,  as 
Gideon's  lamps  in  empty  pitchers,  Judg.  vii.  16;  that  the  ex- 
cellency or  hyperbole  of  the  power  might  be  of  God,  2  Cor.  iv. 
7,  and  the  strength  of  his  arm  be  displayed  in  the.  infirmity  of 
the  instruments.  They  were  destitute  of  ;earthly  wisdom,  and 
therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  and  derided  by  the  gentiles; 
the  publishers  were  accounted  mad-men,  aod  the  embracers 
fools.  Had  they  been  men  of  known  natural  endowments, 
the  power  of  God  had  been  veiled  under  the  gifts  of  the  crea- 
ture. 

'  Therefore  a  Divine  power  suddenly  spirited  them,  and  fitted 
them  for  so  great  a  work.  Instead  of  ignorance  they  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  tongues;  and  they  that  were  scarce  well 
skilled  in  their  own  dialect,  were  instructed  on  the  sudden  to 
speak  the  most  flourishing  languages  of  the  world,  and  dis- 
course to  the  people  of  several  nations  the  great  things  of  God, 
Acts  ii.  11.  Though  they  were  not  enriched  with  any  worldly 
wealth,  and  possessed  nothing,  yet  they  were  so  sustained  that 
they  wanted  nothing  in  any  place  where  they  came,  a  table 
was  spread  for  them  in  the  midst  of  their  bitterest  enemies. 
Their  fearfulnesa  was  turned  into  courage;  and  they  that  a  few 
days  before  skulked  in  corners  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  John  zx. 
19,  speak  boldly  in  the  name  of  that  Jesus,  whom  they  bad 
seen  put  to  deatii  by  the  power  of  the  rulers  and  the  fury  of 
the  people.  They  reproach  them  wiih  the  murder  of  their 
Master,  and  outbrave  that  great  people  in  the  midst  of  their 
temple,  with  the  glory  of  that  Person  they  had  so  lately  cruci- 
fied, Acts  ii.  S3;  iii.  13.  Peter,  that  was  not  long  before  alarmed 
at  the  presence  of  a  maid,  was  not  daunted  at  the  presence 
of  the  council,  that  had  their  hands  yet  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  Mastery  but  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to 
dare  the  power  of  the  priests  and  Jewish  governors,  and  is  as 
confident  in  the  council  chamber  as  he  had  been  cowardly  ia 
the  high  priest's  hall,  Acts  iv.  8,  &c.,  the  efficacy  of  grace  tri- 
umphing over  the  fearfulness  of  nature.  Whence  should  this 
ardour  and  zeal  to  propagate  a  doctrine  that  had  already  borne 
the  scars  of  the  people's  fury,  be,  but  from  a  mighty  power, 
which  changed  those  hares  into  lions,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  natural  cowardice  to  clothe  them  with  a  Divine  courage; 
making  them' in  a  moment  both  wise  and  magnanimous^  alieiT-i 
ating  them  from  any  consultations  with  flesh  and  blood?    As 
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soon  as  erer  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them  as  a  mii^hty 
rushing  wind,  they  move  up  and  down  for  the  interest  of  God ; 
as  fish,  after  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  are  roused,  and  more 
more  nimbly  od  the  top  of  (he  vater;  therefore  that  which  did 
so  fit  them  fpi  this  undertaking  is  called  by  the  title  of  power 
iirom  on  high,  Luke  zxiv.  49. 

The  Divine  power  appears  in  the  means  whtrthy  it  was 
propagated. 

By  means  different  from  the  meihoda  of  the  world.  Not  by 
force  of  arms,  as  some  religions  hare  taken  root  in  the  world. 
Mahomet's  horse  has  trampled  upon  the  heads  of  men  to  im- 
print an  alcoran  in  their  brains,  and  robbed  men  of  their  goods 
to  plant  their  religion.  But  the  apostles  bore  not  this  doctrine 
through  the  world  upon  the  points  of  their  swords;  they  pre- 
sented not  a  bodily  death  where  they  would  bestow  an  immor- 
tal life.  They  employed  not  troops  of  men  in  a  warlike  posture, 
'which  had  been  possible  for  them  af^et  (he  gospel  was  once 
spread;  they  had  no  ambition  to  subdue  men  unto  ihemselves, 
but  to  God;  they  coveted  not  the  possessions  of  others;  design- 
ed not  to  enrich  themselves;  invaded  not  the  rights  of  princes, 
nor  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people;  they  rifled  them 
not  of  their  estates,  nor  scared  them  into  this  religion  by  a  fear 
of  losing  their  worldly  happiness.  The  arguments  they  used 
would  naturally  drive  them  from  an  entertainment  of  this  doc- 
trine, rather  than  allure  them  to  be  proselytes  to  it:  their  de- 
sign was  to  change  their  hearts,  not  their  government;  to  wean 
them  from  (he  love  of  the  world  Id  a  love  of  a  Redeemer;  to 
remove  that  which  would  ruin  their  souls.  It  was  not  to  en- 
slave them,  but  ransom  themt  they  had  a  warfare,,  but  not 
with  camal  weapons,  but  such  as  were  mighty  through  God 
for  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  2  Cor.  x.  4;  (hey  used  no 
weapons  but  the  tloctrine  they  preached.  Others  that  have  not 
gained  conquests  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  the  stratagems 
of  war,  have  extended  their  opinions  to  others  by  the  strength 
of  human  reason,  and  the  insinuations  of  elei^uence.  But  the 
apostles  had  as  little  flourish  in  their  tongues  as  edge  upon  their 
swords.  Their  preaching  was  not  with  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  1  Cor.  ii.  4;  their  presence  was  mean, and  their 
discourses  without  varnish ;  their  doctrtne  was  plain,  a  cruci- 
fied Ctjrist;  a  doctrine  unlaced,  ungamished,  distasteful  (o  the 
world;  but  they  had  the  demonstration  of  (he  Spiri(,  and  a 
mighty  power  for  (heir  companion  in  the  work.  The  doctrine 
they  preached,  namely,  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  Christ,  are -called  the  powers,  not  of  this  world,  but  of  the 
world  to  come,  Heb.  vi.  5.  No  less  than  a  supeinatural  power 
could  conduct  them  in  this  attempt  with  such  weak  methods  in 
h(muui  appearance. 
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Against  all  the  foTce,  power,  and  wit  of  the  world.  The  divi- 
sions in  the. eastern  empire,  and  the  feeble  and  consuming  slate 
of  the  weslern,  contributed  to  Mahomet's  success.  ■  But  never 
was  Rome  in  a  more  flourishing  condition;  learning,  eloquence, 
wisdom)  strength  were  at  the  highest  pitch:  never  was  there  a 
more  diligent  watch  against  any  innovations;  never  was  that 
state  governed  by  more  severe  and  suspicious  princes,  than  at 
the  time  when  Tiberius  and  Nero  held  the  reins.  No  time 
seemed  to  be  more  unfit  for  the  entrance  of  a  new  doctrine  than 
that  age,  wherein  it  hegi;in  to  be  first  published ;  never  did  any 
religion  meet  wilh  thatopposilion  from  men.  Idolatry,  has  been 
often  settled  without  any  contest;  but  this  has  suffered  the  same 
fate  with  the  institutor  of  it,  and  endured  the  contradictions  of 
sinners  against  itself.  And  those  that  published  it,  were  not 
only  without  any  worldly  prop,  but  exposed  themselves  to  the 
hatred  and  fury,  to  the  racks  and  tortures  of  the  strongest  powers 
on  earth.  It  never  set  foot  in  any  place,  but  the  country  waa 
in  an  uproar,  Acts  xix.  28;  swords  were  drawn  to  destroy  it; 
laws  made  to  snppress  it;  prisons  provided  for  the  professors  of 
itj'fires  kindled  to  consume  them;  and  executioners  had  a  per- 
petual employment  to  stifle-the  progress  of  iL 

Rome  in  the  conquest  of  countries  changed  not  the  religion, 
rites,  and  modes  of  their  worship.  They  altered  their  civil  go- 
vernment, but  left  them  to  the  liberty  of  their  religion,  and  many 
times  joined  with  them  in  the  worship  of  their  pecuhar  gods; 
and  sometimes  imitated  them  at  Rome,  instead  of  aboHshit^ 
them  in  the  cities  they  had  subdued.  But  alt  their  council 
were  assembled,  and  their  force  was  banded  against  the  Lord 
and  against  his  Christ;  and  that  city  that  kindly  received  aR 
manner  or  superstitions,  hated  this  doctrine  with  an  irreconcila- 
ble hatred.  It  met  with  reproaches  from  the  wise,  end  fury 
from  the  potentates;  it  was  derided  by  the  one  as  the  greatest 
folly,  and  persecuted  by  the-other  as  contrary  to  God  and  man- 
kind; the  one  were  afraid  to  lose  their  esteem  by  the  doctrine, 
and  the  other  to  lose  their  anthority  by  a  sedition  they  tlu>ught 
a  change  of  religion,  would  introduce.  The  Romans,  that  bad 
been  conquerors  of  the  earth,  feared  intestine  commotions,  and 
the  falling  asunder  of  the  links  of  their  empire.  Scarce  aay  of 
their  first  emperors,  but  had  their  swords  died  red  in  the  blood 
of  the  Christians.  The  flesh  with  all  its  lusjs,  the  world  with 
all  its  flatteries,  the  statesmen  wilh  all  their  craft,  and  the  mighty 
with  all  their  strength,  joined  together  to  extirpate  it:  though 
many  members  were  taken  off  by  the  fires,  yet  the  church  not 
only  lived,  but  flourished  in  iVie  fiirnace.  Converts  were  made 
by  the  death  of  martyrs,  and  the  flames  which  coosuiaed  their 
bodies  were  the  occasioa  of  firing  men's  hearts  with  a  zeal  for 

■  DulM,  IS.  Borm.  p.  57. 
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the  profession  of  it.  Instead  of  beiog  extinguished,  the  doctrine 
dione  more  bright,  and  multiplied  under  the  sickles  that  were 
employed  to  cnt  it  down:  God  ordered  every  circumstance  so, 
both  ID  the  persons  that  published  it,  the  means  whereby,  and 
the  time  wheu,  that  ttolhing  but  his  power  might  appear  in  it^ 
without  any  tiling  to  dim  and  darken  it. 

The  Divine  power  was  conspicuous  in  the  great  success  it  had 
under  all  these  difficulties.  Multitudes  were  prophesied  of  to 
embrace  it ;  whence  the  prophet  Isaiah,  after-  ihe  prophecy  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  Isa.  Uii.,  calls  upon  the  church  to  enlarge 
her  tents,  and  lengthen  out  her  cords,  to  receive  those  multitudes 
of  children  that  should  call  her  mother;  for  she  should  break 
forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  her  seed  should  in- 
herit the  gentiles,  Isa.  liv.  2,  3:  the  idolaters  and  persecutors 
should  enlist  their  names  in  the-muster-roll  of  the  church. 

Presently  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  heaven 
npon  the  apostles,  you  find  the  hearts  of  three  thousand  melted 
by  a  plain  declaration  of  this  doctrine ;  who  were  a  little  before 
so  far  from  having  a  favourable  thought  of  it,  that  some  of 
them  at  least,  if  not  all,  had  expressed  their  rage  against  it,  in 
voting  for  the  condemning  and  crucifying  of  the  Author  of  it, 
Acts  ii.  41,  43.  But  in  a  moment  they  were  so  altered,  that 
they  breathe  out  affection  instead  of  fury;  neither  the  respect 
they  had  to  their  rulers,  nor  the  honour  they  bore  to  their 
priests,  nor  the  derisions  of  the  people,  nor  the  threatening  of 
punishment,  conid  atop  them  from  owning  it  in  the  face  of 
mtiJlitudes  of  discouragements.  How  wonderful  is  it  that  they 
should  so  soon,  and  by  such  small  means,  pay  a  reverence  to 
the  servants,  who  had  none  for  the  Master!  that  they  should  ' 
hear  them  with  patience,  without  the  same  clamour  against 
them  as  against  Christ,  "Crucify  them,  crucify  them!"  but, 
that  their  hearts  should  so  suddenly  be  inflamed  with  devotion 
to  him  dead,  whom  they  so  much  abhorred  when  living.  It 
bad  gained  footing,  not  in  a  corner  of  the  world,  but  in  the 
most  &mou8  cities;  in  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  had  been  cruci- 
fied; in  Antioch,  where  the  name  of  Christians  first  began;  in 
Corinth,  a  place  of  ingenious  arts;  and  Ephesus,  the  seat  of  a 
noted  idol.  ■  In  less  than  twenty  years  there  was  not  a  province 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  scarce  any  part  of  the  khown  world, 
but  was  stored  with  the  professors  of  it.  Rome  that  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  idolatrous  world,  had  multitudes  of  them 
sprinkled  in  every  corner,  whose- failh  was  spoken  of  through- 
ont  the  worid,  Rom.  i.  8:  The  court  of  Nero,  that  monster  of 
mankind,  and  the  most  cruel  and  sordid  tyrant  that  ever  breath- 
ed, was  not  empty  of  sincere  votaries  to  it;  there  were  mints 
in  Cassar's  house,  while  Paul  was  under  Nero's  chain,  Phil.  iv. 
2«;  and  it  maintained  its  standing,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  all 
Vol..  II.— 12 
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the  force  of  hell,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  any  sove- 
reign prince  espoused  it. 

The  potentates  of  the  earth  had  conquered  the  lands  of  men, 
and  subdued  their  bodies;  these  vanquished  hearts  and  wills, 
and  brought  the  most  beloved  thoughts  under  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
So  much  did  this  doctrine  overmaster  the  consciences  of  its 
followers,  that  they  rejoiced  more  at  their  yoke  than  others  at 
their  liberty;  and  counted  it  more- a  glory  to  die  for  the  honour 
of  it,  than  to  live  in  the  profession  of  it.  Thus  did  our  Saviour 
reign  and  gather  subjects  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies;  in  which 
respect,  in  the  first  discovery  of  the  gospel,  he  is  described  as  a 
mighty  Conqueror,  Rev.  vi.  2,  and  still  conquering  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength.  ,  How  great  a  testimony  of  his  power  is  it, 
that  from  so  small  a  cloud  should  rise  so  glorious  a  sun,  that 
should  chase  before  it  the  darkness  and  power  of  hell',  triumph 
over  the  idolatry,  superstition  and  profaneness  of  the  world! 
This  plain  doctrine  vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  baf- 
fled the  understanding  of  the  Greeks,  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
grandees,  threw  the  devil  not  only  out  of  bodies  but  hearts,  tore 
up  the  foundation  of  his  empire,  and  planted  the  cross  where 
the  devil  had  for  many  ages  before  established  his  standard. 
How  much  more  than  a  human  force  is  illustrious  in  this  whole 
conduct!  Nothing  in  any  age  of  the  world  can  parallel  it;  it 
being  80  much  against  the  methods  of  nature,  the  disposition  of 
the  world,  and  (considering  the  resistance  against  it)  seems  to 
surmount  even  the  work  of  creation.  Never  were  there  in  any 
profession  such  multitudes,  not  of  bedlamites,  hut  men  of  so- 
briety, acuteness  and  wisdom,  that  exposed  themselves  to  the 
fury  of  the  flames,  and  challenged  death  in  the  most  terrifying 
shapes  for  the  honour  of  this  doctrine. 

To  conclude,  this  shoukl  be  often  meditated  upon  to  form  our 
understandings  to  a  full  assent  to  the  gospel,  and  the  truth  of  it ; 
the  want  of  which  consideration  of  power,  and  the  Insensibility 
produced  by  an  education  in  the  outward  profession  of  it,  is  the 
ground  of  all  the  profaneness  under  it,  and  apostasy  from  it; 
the  disesteem  of  the  truth  it  declares,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
duties  it  enjoins.  T-he  more  we  have  a  prospect  and  sense  of 
the  impressions  of  Divine  power  in  it,  the  more  we  shall  have 
a  reverence  of  the  Divine  precepts. 

[3.]  The  third  thing  is,  the  power  of  God  appears  in  the 
application  of  redemption,  as  well  as  in  the  Person  redeeming, 
and  the  publication  and  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion.— In  implanting  grace. — In  the  pardon  of  sin. — In  the  pre- 
serving of  grace. 

In  implanting  grace.  There  is  no  ezpnsaon  which  the 
Spirit  of  Ood  baa  thought  fit,  in  Scripture,  to  liken  this  work  tOj 
but  argues  the  exerting  of  a.  Diviiie  power  for  the  effecting  of 
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it.  Whea  it  is  ezpresaed  by  light,  it  is  as  mncb  u  the  power 
of  Ood  in  creating  (he  sun;  when  by  regeneralioo,  it  ia  as  much 
B8  the  power  of  Ood  ia  forming  an  infant,  and  fashioning  all 
Ibe  parts  of  a  man;  when  it  ia  called  resurrecticni,  it  is  as  much 
as  the  rearing  of  the  body  again  out  of  putrified  matter;  when  ' 
it  is  called  creation,  it  is  as  much  as  erecting  a  comely  world 
oat  of  mere  nothing,  or  an  unformed  and  uncomely  mass.  As 
-we  could  Dot  contrive  the  death  of  Christ  for  oar  redemption, 
so  we  cannot  form  our  souls  to  the  acceptation  of  it;  the  infinite 
efficacy  of  grace  is  as  necessary  for  the  one,  as  the  infinite  wis- 
dom  of  God  was  for  laying  the  platform  of  the  other.  . 

It  is  by  his  powet  we  have  whatsoever  pertains  to  godliness 
as  well  as  life,  3  Pet  i.  3.  He  puts  his  fingers  upon  the  handle 
of  the  lock,  and  turns  the  heart  to  what  point  he  pleases;  the 
acUon  whereby  he  performs  this,  is  expressed  by  a  word  of 
force,  tffieato.  He  has  snatched  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness. Col.  L  13;  the  action  whereby  it  is  performed  manifests 
it.  In  reference  to  this  power  it  is  called  creation,  which  is  a 
production  from  nothing;  and  conversion  is  a  production  from 
something  more  incapable  of  that  state  than  mere  nothing  is  of 
being.  There  is  a  greater  distance  between  the  terms  of  sin 
and  righteousness,  corruption  and  grace,  than  between  .the 
terms  of  nothing  and  beii^;  the  greater  the  distance  is,  the 
more  power  is  required  to  the  producing  any  thing.  As  in 
miracles,  the  miracle  is  the  greater  where  the  change  is  the 
greater;  and  the  change  is  the  greater  where  the  distance  is 
the  greater;  as  it  was  a  more  signal  mark  of  power  to  change 
a  dt»d  man  to  life,  than  to  change  a  sick  man  to  health;  so 
that  the  change  here  being  from  a  term  of  a  greater  distance, 
is  more  powerfnl  than  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth.  There- 
fore, whereas  creation  is  said  to  be  wrought  by  his  hands,  and 
the  heavens  by  his  fingers,  or  his  word;  conversion  is  said  to 
be  wronght  by  his  arm,  Isa.  liii.  1.  In  creation  we  had  an 
ear^ly,  by  conversion  a  heavenly  state:  in  creation,  nothing 
is  changed  into  something;  in  conversion,  hell  is  tranafomied 
into  heaven,  which  is  more  than  the  turning  nothing  into 
a  glorious  angel.  In  that  thank^iving  of  our  Saviour  for  the 
revelation  of  the  knowledge  of  himself  to  babes,  the  simple  of 
.  the  world,  he  gives  the  title  to  his  Father  of  "  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  Matt  zi.  25,  intimating  it  to  be  an  act  of  his  ere- 
alive  and  preserving  power;  that  power  whereby  he  formed 
heaven  and  earth,  has  preserved  them  standing,  and  governed 
the  motions  of  all  creatures  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

h  is  likened  to  the  most  magnificent  act  of  Divine  power 
that  God  ever  put  forth,  namely,  that  in  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour,  Eph.  i.  19,  SO,  wherein  there  was  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary impression  of  might.     It  is  not  so  small  a  powet  as  that 
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whereby  we  speak  with  tongues,  or  whereby  Christ  opened 
the  mouths  of  the  dnmb  and  the  tears  of  the  deaf,  or  unloosed 
the  cords  of  death  from  a  person.  It  is  not  that  power  where- 
by our  Saviour  wrought  those  stupendous  miracles  when  he 
was  in  the  world;  but  that  power  which  wrought  a  miracle 
that  amazed  the  most  knowing  angels,  as  well  as  ignorant  man. 
The  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  sin  of  the  world  from  oai 
Saviour,  and  advancing  him  in  his  human  nature  to  rule  over 
the  angelica)  host,  making  him  head  of  principalities  and  pow- 
ers; as  much  a^  to  say,  as  great  as  all  that  power  which  is  dis- 
played in  our  redemption,  from  the  first  foundation  to  the  last 
line  in  the  superstructure.  It  is  therefore  often  set  forth  with 
an  emphasis,  as  excellency  of  power,  2  Cor.  ir.  7,  and  glorious 
power,  '2  Pet.  i.  3.  To  glory  and  virtue,  we  translate  it ;  but  it 
is  iti  t^>!S,  through  glory  and  virtue,  that  is,  by  a  glorious  vir- 
tue  or  strength. 

Again,  the  instrument  whereby  it  is  wrought  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  power.  The  gospel  which.  God  uses  in  this 
great  affair,  is  called  "The  power  of  God  to  salvation,"  Rom. 
i.  16;  and.  The  rod  of  his  strength,  Fsal.  ex.  2.  And  the  day 
of  the  gospel's  appearance  in  the  heart,  is  emphatically  called 
Tho  day  of  power,  verse  3,  wherein  he  brings  down  strong 
holds  and  towering  imaginations.  And  therefore  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, which  name  signifies  the  power  of  God,  was  always  sent 
upon  those  messages  which  concerned  the  gospel,  as  to  Daniel, 
Zacharias,  Mary.'  The  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  in  a  way 
of  inslrumentality,  but  the  almightiness  of  God  is  the  principle 
in  a  way  of  efficiency.  The  gospel  is  the  sceptre  of  Christ; 
but-  the  power  of  Christ  is  the  mover  of  that  scepire.  The 
gospel  is  not  as  a  bare  word  spoken,  and  proposing  the  thing, 
but  as  backed  with  a  higher  efficacy  of  grace:  as  the  sword 
does  instramentally  cut,  but  the  arm  that  wields  it  gives  the 
blew,  and  makes^  it  successful  in  the  stroke.  But  this  gospel  is 
the  power  of  God,  because  he  edges  this  by  his  own  power,  ta 
surmount  all  resistance,  and  vanqubh  the  greatest  malice  of 
that  man  he  designs  to  work  upon.'  '^ 

The  power  of  God  is  conspicuous, 

In  turning  the  heart  of  man  against  the  strength  of  the  incli- 
natioDs  of  nature.  In  the  forming  of  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  as  the  matter  contributed  nothing,  to  the  action 
whereby  God  formed  it,  so  it  had  no  principle  -of  resistance  con- 
trary to  the  design  of  God.  But  in  converting  the  heart,  there 
is  not  only  wanting  a  principle  of  assislaoce  from  him  in  this 
work,  but  the  whole  strength  of  corrupt  nature  is  alarmed  to 
combat  against  the  power  of  his  grace.  When  the  go^l  is 
presented,  the  understanding  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it,  but  the 
>  Gtotiniiw  Lake  1.19. 
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vill  perverse  against  it-,  the  otie  does  not  relish,  and  the  other 
does  not  esteem  the  excellency  of  the  object.    The  carnal  wis- 
dom in    the   mind  coDtrives  against  tt>  and  the  rebellious  will 
pats  the  orders  in  execution  against  the  counsel  of  God,  which 
teqalres   the   invincible  power  of  God  to  enlighten  the  dark 
mind,  to  know  what  it  slights,  and  the  fierce  will,  to  embrace 
what  it  loathes.     The  stream .  of  nature  cannot  be  turned,  but 
by  a  power  above  nature:  it  is  not  all  the  created  power  in 
heaven  and  earth  can  ctiange  a  swine  into  a  man,  or  a  venom- 
ons  toad  into  a  holy  and  illustrious  angel.    Yet  this  work  it 
not  so  great  in  some  respects,  as  the  stilling  the  fierceness  of 
nature,  the  silencing  the  swelling  waves  in  the  heart,  and  the 
casting  out  those  brntish  affections  which  are  bom  and  grow 
u^  with  us.     There  would  be  no,  or  for  less  resistance  in  a 
mere  animal  to  be  cfianged  into  a  creature  of  a  higher  rank, 
than  there  is  in  a  natural  man  to  be  turned  into  a  serious 
Christian. 

There  is  in  every  natural  man  a  stoutness  of  heart,  a  stiff 
neck,  unwillingness  to^ood,  forwardness  to  evil:  infinite  power 
quells  tbia  stoutness,  demolishes  these  strong  holds,  turns  this 
wild  asa  in  her  course,  and  routs  those  armies  of  turbulent  na- 
ture against  the  gia^  of  Ood.  To  stop  the  floods  of  the  sea  is 
not  such  an  act  of  pdwer,  as  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  heart.  Thu 
power  has  been  employed  upon  every  convert  in  the  world : 
what  would  you  say  then,  if  you  knew  all  the  channels  in 
which  it  has  run  since  the  days  of  Adam?  If  the  alteration  of 
one  rocky  heart  into  a  pool  of  water  be  a  wonder  of  power, 
wiiat  then  is  the  calming  and  sweetening  by  his  word  those 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Israel,  and 
that  numberless  multitude  of  all  nations  and  people  that  shall 
stand  before  the  throne,  Rev.  vii.  9,  which  were  all  naturally 
so  many  raging  seas?  Not  one  converted  soul  from  Adam,  to 
tfie  last  that  shall  be  in  the  end  of  the  world,  but  is  a  trophy  of 
the  Qivine  conquest.  Jioat  were  pure  volunteers,  nor  listed 
themselves  tu  his  Service,  till  he  put  forth  his  strdng  arm  to 
draw  them  to  him.  No  man's  understanding  but  Was  chained 
with  darkness,  and  fond  of  it;  no  man  but  had  corruption  in  his 
will,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  else  which  could 
be  proposed  for  his  true  liappiness.  These  things  are  most 
I  evident  in  Scripture  and  experience. 

'  As  this  change  is  wrought  against  the  inclinations  of  nature, 

80  against  ^  muliitude  of  corrupt  habits  rooted  in  the  souls  of 
men.     A  distemper  in  its  first  invasion  may  more  easily  be 
I  cured,  than  when  it  becomes  chronical  and  inveterate.     The 

strength  of  a  disease,  or  the  complication  of  many,  magftifiea 
the  power  of  the  physician  and  etficaoy  of  the  modicme  that 
tames  and  expels  it.    What  power  is  that  which  has  made 
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mea  stoop,  when  aatural  habits  have  been  grown  giants  hy 
custom ;  when  the  putrefaction  of  nature  has  engendered  a  mul- 
titude of  worms;  when  the  ulcers  are  many  and  deplorable ; 
when  many  cords,  wherewith  God  would  have  bound  the  eia- 
ner,  have  been  broken,  and,  (like  Samson,)  the  wicked  heart 
has  gloried  in  its  strength,  and  grown  more  proud,  that  it  has 
stood  like  a  strong  fort  against  those  batteries,  under  which 
others  have  fallen  dat! 

Every  proud  thought,  every  evil  habit  captivated,  serves  for 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  power  of  God,  S  Cor.  x.  5.  What  re- 
sistance will  a  multitude  of  them  make,  when  one  of  them  is 
enough  to  hold  the  faculty  under  its  dominion,  and  intercept 
its  operations !  So  many  customary  habits,  so  many  old  na- 
tures, 80  many  different  strengths  added  to  nature,  every  one 
of  them  standing  as  a  barricade  against  the  way  of  grace;  all 
the  errors  the  understanding  is  possessed  with,  think  the  gos- 
pel folly;  all  the  vices  the  will  is  filled  with,  count  it  the  fetter 
and  band.  Nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as  to  be  thought  a 
fool;  nothing  so  contrary  to  man,  as  to  enter  into  slavery.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  p^nt  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  a  heart 
.guided  by  many  principles  against  the  truth  of  it,  and  biassed 
by  a  world  of  wickedness  against  the  holiness  of  it.  Natiue 
renders  a  man  too  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  custom  renders  a 
man  more  weak  and  unwilling  to  change  his  hue,  Jer.  ziii.  23. 
To  dispossess  man  then  of  his  self-esteem  and  self-excellency; 
to  make  room  for  God  in  the  heart,  where  there  was  none  but 
for  sin,  as  dear  to  him  as  himself;  to  hurl  dowu  the  pride  of 
nature;  to  make  stout  imaginations  stoop  to  the  cross;  to  make 
desires  of  self-advancement  sink  under  a  zeal  for  the  glorifying 
of  Ood,  and  an  overruling  design  for  his  honour,  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any,  but  an  outstretched  arm  wielding  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit.  To  fill  a  heart  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  that  was  just 
before  filled  with  a  contempt  of  him;  to  give  a  sense  of  his 
power,  an  eye  to  his  glory,  admiring  thoughts  of  his  wisdom, 
a  faith  in  his  truth,  to  (he  man  that  had  lower  thoughts  of  him 
and  all  his  perfections,  than  of  a  creature;  to  inspire  a  hatred  of 
bis  habitual  lusts,  that  had  brought  him  in  much  sensitive  plea- 
sure; to  make  him  loathe  them  as  much  as  he  loved  them,  to 
cherish  the  duties  he  hated,  and  to  live  by  foith  in,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Redeemer,  though  before  so  heartily  under  the  con- 
duct of  Satan  and  self;  to  chase  the  acts  of  sin  from  his  mem- 
bers, and  the  pleasing  thoughts  of  sin  from  his  mind ;  to  make 
a  stout  wretch  wilhngly  fall  down,  crawl  upon  the  ground,  and 
adore  that  Saviour  whom  before  he  out-dared,  is  a  triumphant 
act  of  infinite  power  that  can  subdue  all  things  to  itself,  and 
break  those  multitudes  of  locks  and  bolts  that  were  upon  us. 

This  cbai^  is  wrought  against  a  multitude  of  temptations 
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and  interests.  The  temptations  rich  men  have  in  this  world  are 
so  numerous  and  strong,  that  tbe  entrance  of  one  of  them  into 
the  kiugdoDi  of  heaven,  that  is,  the  entertainment  of  (he  gospel, 
is  made  by  our  Saviour  an  impossible  thing  with  men,  and  pro- 
curable only  by- the  power  of  God,  Luke  zviii.  24 — 27.  The 
Divine  strength  only  can  separate  the  world  from  the  heart,  and 
the  heart^from  the  world.  There  must  be  an  incomprehensible 
power  to  chase  away  the  devil,  that  had  so  long,  eo  slrong  a 
footing  in  the  affections,  to  render  the  soil  he  had  sown  with  so 
many  tares  and  weeds,  capable  of  good  grain;  to  make  spirits, 
that  had  found  the  sweetness  of  worldly  prosperity,  wrapped 
up  all  their  happiness  in  it,  and  not  only  bent  down,  bai  (as  it 
were)  buried  in  earth  and  mud,  to  be  loosened  from  Ihose  be- 
loved cords,  to  disrelish  the  earlh  for  a  crucified  Christ;  I  say, 
this  must  lie  the  effect  of  an  Almighty  power. 

The  manner  of  conversion  shows  no  less  the  power  of  Ood. 
There  is  not  only  an  irresisitble  force  used  in  it,  but  an  agreea- 
ble sweetness.  .  The  power  is  so  effi,cacious,  that  nothing  can 
vanquish  it;  and  so  sweet,  that  none  did  ever  complain  of  it. 
Tbe  Almighty  virtue  displays  itself  invincibly,  yet  without  con- 
straint, compelling  the  will  without  offering  violence  to  it,  and 
making  it  cease  lo  be  will:  not  forcing  it,  but  changing  it;  not 
dragging  it,  but  drawing  it ;  making  it  will  where  before  it  nilled ; 
removing  the  corrupt  nature  of  tbe  will,  without  invading  the 
created  nature  and  rights  of  the  faculty;  not  working  in  ua 
against  the  physical  nature  of  the  will,  bnt  working  to  will, 
Phil.  ii.  13.  This  work  is  therefore  called  creation,  resurrection, 
to  show  its  irresistible  power;  it  is  called  illumination,  persua- 
sion, drawing,  to  show  the  suitableness  of  its  efficacy  to  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  human  faculties:  it  is  a  drawing  with  cords,  which 
testifies  an  invincible  strength;  but,  with  cords  of  love,  which 
testifies  a  delightful  conquest.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether 
it  be  more  powerful  than  sweet,  or  more  sweet  than  powerful. 
It  is  DO  mean  part  of  the  power  of  God,  to  twist  together  vie* 
tory  and  pleasure;  to  give  a  blow  as  delightful  as  strong,  at 
pleasing  to  the  sufferer  as  It  is  sharp  to  the  sinner. 

The  power  of  God  in  the  application  of  redemption  is  evident 
in  the  pardoning  a  sinner. 

In  the  pardon  itself  The  power  of  God  is  made  the  ground 
of  his  i>atience;  or  the  reason  why  he  is  patient,  is,  because  he 
would  show  his  power,  ttom.  ix.  23.  It  is  a  part  of  magnan- 
imity to  pass  by  injuries.  As  weaker  stomachs  cannot  concoct 
(lie  tougher  food,  so  weak  minds  cannot  digest  the  harder  inju- 
ries:  he  that  passes  over  a  wrong,  is  superior  to  hit  adversary 
that  does  it.  When  God  speaks  of  his  own  name  as  meicifal, 
he  speaks  first  of  himself  as  powerful,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  «  The 
l^rd,  the  Lord  God,"  that  is.  The  Lord,  the  strong  Lord,  Je- 
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horah,  the  strong  Jehovah.  "Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be 
great,"  *  sailh  Moses,  when  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  the 
people.  Numb.  xiv.  17.  The  word  jigdal  is  written  with  a 
great  jod,  or  a_;od  above  the  other  letters.  The  power  of  God 
inrpardoiiing  is  advanced  beyond  an  ordinary  strain,  Jt>eyond  the 
creative  strength.  In  the  creation,  he  had  power  over  the  crea- 
tures ;  ia  this,  power  over  himself:  in  creation,  not  himself,  'hnt 
the  creatures  were  the  object  of  his  power  {  in  that  no  attribute 
of  his  nature  could  act  against  his  design.  In  the  pardon  of  a 
sinner,  after  many  overtures  made  to  him  and  refused  by  him, 
God  exercises  a  power  over  himself;  for  the  sinner  has  dishon- 
oured God,  provoked  his  justice,  abused  his  goodness,  done  in- 
jury to  all  those  attributes  which  are  necessary  to  his  relief  It 
was  not  so  in  creation,  nothing  was  incapable  of  disobliging 
God  from  bringing  it  into  being.  The  dust,  which  was  the 
matter  of  Adam's  body,  needed  only  the  extrinsic  power  of  God 
to  form  it  into  a  man,  and  inspire  it  with  a  living  soul;*it  had 
not  rendered  itself  obnoxious  to  Divine  justice,  nor  was  capable 
to  excite  any  disputes  between  his  perfections.  But  after  (he 
entrance  of  sin,  and  the  merit  of  death,  whereby  there  was  a 
resistance  in  justice  to  the  free  remission  of  man,  God  was  to 
exercise  a. power  over  himself,  to  answer  his  justice,and  pardon 
the  sinner;  as  well  as  a  power  over  the  creature,  to  reduce  the 
runaway  and  rebel.  Unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  infinite- 
ness  of  God's  power,  the.  infiniteness  of  our  guilt  will  weigh  ua 
down :  we  must  consider  not  only  that  we  have  a  mighty  guilt 
to  press  us,  but  a  mighty  God  to  relieve  us.  In  the  same  act  of 
his  being  our  righteousness,  he  is  our  strength:  "In  the  Lord 
have  I  righteousness  and  strength,"  Isa.  xlv.  24. 

It  is  seeii  also  in  the  senso  of  pardon.  When  the  soul  baa 
been  wounded  with  the  sense  of  sin,  and  its  iniquities  have 
stared  It  in  the  face;  the  raising  the  soul  from  a  despairing 
condition,  and  lifling  it  above  those  waters  which  terrified  Ie; 
to  cast  the  light  of  comfort,  as  well  as  the  light  of  grace,  into  a 
heart  covered  with  more  than  an  Egyptian  darkness,  is  an  act 
of  his  infinite  and  creating  power:  «  I  create  the  fruit  of  the 
lips;  Peace,"  Isa.  ivii.  19.  Men  may  wear  out  their  lips  with 
Dumberiug  np  the  promises  of  grace  and  arguments  of  peace ; 
but  all  will  signify  no  mare  without  a  creative  power,  dian  if 
all  men  and  angels  shouldcall  to  that  white  upon  the  wall  to 
shine  as  splendidly  as  the.sun.  God  only  can  create  Jerusalem, 
and  every  child  of  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  Isa.  Izv.  18.  A  man 
is  no  mora  able  to  apply  to  himself  any  word  of  comfort  under 
the  sense  of  sin,  than  he  is  able  (o  convert  himself,  and  turn 
the  proposals  of  the  word  into  gracious  affections  in  his  heart. 
To  restore  the  joy  of  salvation,  is  in  David's  jiidgment  an  act 

>  b^fvai^ns  be  exihed.  LXX. 
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of  •OYerei^n    power,  equal  to  that  of  creating  a  clean  heart, 
Psal.  li.  lo.  IS.     Alas.it  is  a  staie  like  to  that  of  death:  as  iiifi. 
aUe  pcwer    only  can  raise  from  natural  death,  so  from  a  spiri- 
tual death,  also  from  a  comfonleas  death.     In  his  favour  there 
B  \\fe-,  in  the  want  of  his  favour  there  is  death.     The  power  of 
God  has  so  placed  light  in  the  aim,  that  all  creatures  in  the 
world,  aH  tlie  torches  upon  earth  kindled  together, cannot  make 
it  day,  if  that  does  not  rise:  so  all  the  angels  in  heaven  and 
men  upon  earth,  are  not  competent  surgeons  for  a  wounded 
apitit.     The  cure  of  our  spiriiual  ulcers,  and  the  pouriug  ia 
halm,  ia  ah  act  of  sovereign  creative  power:  it  is  more  visible 
in  silencing  a  tempestuous  conscience,  than  the  power  of  our 
Saviour  was  in  the  stilling  the  stormf  winds  and  the  roaring 
-waves.     As  none  but  infinite  power  can  remove  the  guilt  of 
sin.ao  nooe  but  infinite  power  can  remove  the  despairing  sense 
of  it. 

Tliis  poirer  is  evident  in  preserving  grace.  As  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  a  manifestation  of  his  power  in  a  continued 
creatitHi;  so  the  preservation  of  grace  is  a  manifestation  of  hia 
power  in  a  continued  regeneration.  To  keep  a  nation  under 
(he  yoke,  is  an  act  of  the  same  power  that  subdued  it.  It  is 
this  that  strengthens  men  in  suffering  against  the  fury  of  hell. 
Col.  i.  13;  it  i»  this  that  keeps  them  from  falling  against  the 
force  of  bell;  the  Father's  hand,  John  z.  89.  His  strength 
abates  and  moderates  the  violence  of  temptations;  his  staff 
enstaina  his  people  under  them;  his  might  defeats  Ihepower  of 
Satan,  and  bruises  him  under  a  believer's  feet. .  The  counter- 
workings  of  iodwelliog  corruption,  the  reluctance  of  the  fiesb 
against  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit,  the  fallacy  of  the  senses 
and  the  rorings  of  the  mind,  have  ability  quickly  to  stiQp  and 
extinguish  grace,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  that  powerful 
blast  that  first  inbreathed  it.  No  less  power  is  seen  in  perfect- 
ing it,  than  was  in  planting-,  it,  £  Pet.  i.  3;  no  less  in  fulfilling 
&e  work  of  faith,  than  ia  ingrafting  the  word  of  faith,  2  Thess. 
i.  11. 

The  apostle  well  understood  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  it 

in  the  preservation  of  faith,  as  well  as  inthe  first  infusion,  when 

be  expresses  himself  in  those  terms  of  a  greatness  or  hyperbole 

of  power,  his  mighty  power,  or  the  power  of  his  might,  Eph.  L 

19.     The  aalvation  he  bestows,  and  the  strength  whereby  he 

effects  it,  are  joined  together  in  the  prophet's  song,  Isa.  xii.  s. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation.     And  indeed,  God' 

does  more  magnify  his  power  in  continuing  a  believer  in  the 

world,  a  weak  and  half-rigged  vessel,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 

sands  whereon  it  might  split,  so  many  rocks  whereon  it  might 

dash,  so  many  corruptiooa  within,  and  w  many  temptations 

Vot.  II.— 13 
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without,  than  if  he  did  immediately  transport  him  ioto  heaven, 
and  clothe  him  with  a  perfectly  sanctified  nature. 

To  conclude :  what  is  there  then  in  the  world  which  is  desti- 
tute of  notices  of  Divine  power?  Every  creature,  affords  us 
the  lesson;  all  acts  of  Divine  government  are  the  mafks  of  iL 
Look  into  the  world,  and  the  manner  of  its  propngation  in- 
structs us  in  it;  and  your  changed  natures^  your  pardoned' 
guilt,  your  shining  comfort,  your  quelled  corruptions,  the 
standing  of  your  staggering  graces,  are  sufficient  to  preserve  a 
sense  and  prevent  a  forgetfulness  of  this  great  attribute,  so  ne- 
cessary for  your  support,  and  conducing  so  much  to  your  com- 
fort. 

4.    Use. 

Use  (I.)  Of  information  and  instruction. 

[I.]  If  incomprehensible  and  infinite  power  belongs  lo  the 
nature  of  God,  then  Jesus  Christ  has  a  Divine  nature,  because 
the  acts  of  power  proper  to  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  This 
perfection  of  omnipotence  does  unquestionably  pertain  (o  the 
Deity,  and  is  an  incommunicable  property,  and  the  same  with 
the  essence  of  God:  he  therefore  to  whom  this  attribute  is 
ascribed,  is  essentially  God. 

This  is  challenged  by  Christ  in  conjunction  with  etelrnity;  "I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  sailh  the 
Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al- 
mighty," Rev.  1.  8.  This  the  Lord  Christ  speaks  of  himsel£ 
He  who  was  equal  With  God,  proclaims  himself  by  the  e&sen- 
tial  title  of  the  Godhead,  part  of  which  he  repeats  again,  rer. 
11.'  And  this  is  the  person  which  valks  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks;  the  person  that  was  dead  and  now 
lives,  ver.  17,  IS;  which  cannot  possibly  be  meant  of  the 
Father,  the  first  Person,  who  can  never  come  under  that  de- 
nomination of  having  been  de^d.  Being  therefore  adorned 
with  the  same  title,  he  has  the  same  Deity;  and  though  bis 
omnipotence  be  only  positively  asserted,  ver  8,  yet  his  eternity 
being  asserted,  ver.  1 1.  17,  it  infers  his  immense  power;  for  ha 
that  is  eternal,  without  limits  of  time,  must  needs  be  conceived 
eowerful,  without  any  dash  of  infirmity. 

-'''^gain,  when  he  is  said  to  bt  a  child  born  and  a  son  given, 
.  ii>fhe  same  breath  he  is  called,  The  mighty  God,  Isa.  ix.  6.  It 
is  introduced  as  a  ground  of  comfort  to  the  church,  to  preserve 
their  hopes  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  to  them 
before.  The^'^ould  not  imagine  him  to  have  only  the  infirmity 
of  a  man,thMgh  h6  was  veiled  in  the  appearance  of  a  man. 
No,  they  sho'ulJ  look  through  the  disguise  of  his  flesh  to  the 
might  of  his  Godhead.  The  attribute  of  mighty  is  added  to 
the  title  God,  because  the  consideration  of  power  is  most  capa- 
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lile  to  sustain  the  drooping  church  in  such  a  eondition,  and  to 

pcop  up  her  hopes.    It  is  upon  thia  account  he  said  of  himself, 

that' whats<>e  ver  things  the  Father  does,  those  also  does  the  Son 

likewise,  John  v.  19.     In  creation  of  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and 

the  -^reseTvation  of  all  creatures,  the  Son  works  with  the  same 

^vVU,  wisdom,  Ttrtue,  power,  as  the  Father  works:  not  as  two 

may  concur  in  any  action  in  a  different  manner;  as  an  agent 

aod  an  instrument,  a  carpenter  and-^is  too?s;  but  in  the  same 

manner  of  operation,  •itaiwf,  which  we  translate  likeness,  which 

does  noit  express  so  well  the  emphasis  of  the  word.     It  is  as 

though  he  had  said,  "There  is  no  diversity  of  action  between 

us ;  what  the  Father  doth,  that  I  do  by  the  same  power,  with 

the  same  easiness  Id  every  respect;  there  is  the  same  creative, 

productive,  conservative  power,  in  both  of  us;  and  that  not  in 

one  work  that  is  done  ad  extra,  bat  in  all,  in  whatsoever  the 

Father  doth."-  Jo  the  same  manner;-  not  by  a  delegated,  but 

tiataral  and  essential  power,  by  one  undivided  operation  and 

inaTiner  ef  woiidng. 

The  creation,  Which  is  a  worb  of  omnipotence,  is  more  than 
ence  ascribed  to  him.  This  he  does  own  himself;  the  creation 
of  the  earth,  and  of  man  upon  it;  the  stretching  out  the  heavens 
by  hu  hands,  and  the  forming  of  all  the  host  of  them  by  his 
command,  Isa.  zlv.  12.  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  Israel, 
the  church,  ver.  IS,  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  every  creature 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  heavens^ 
which  is  repeated  also  ver.  18,  where  in  this  act  of  creation  he 
is  called  God  himself,  and  speaks  of  himself  in  the  term  Jeho- 
vah; and  swears  by  himself,  ver.  S3.  What  does  lie  swear? 
"That  onto  me  every  fcnee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall 
swear."  Is  this  Christ?  Yes,  if  the  apostle  may  be  believed,  . 
who  applies  it  to  him,  Rom.  xir.  II,  to  prove  the  appearance 
of  all  men  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  whom  the  pro- 
phet calls,  ver.  15,  a  God  that  hides  himself;  and  so  he  Was  a 
hidden  God  when  obscured  In  our  fleshly  infirmities.  He  was 
in  conjunction  with  the  Father  when  the  sea  received  his  de- 
cree, and  the  foundations  of  theearlh  were  appointed;  not  as  a 
spectator,  but  as  a~n  artificer,  for  so  the  word,  in  Prov.  viii.  30, 
signifiesj -<■  as  one  brought  up  with  him;"  it  signifies  also,  a 
cunning  workman,  Cam.  ril.  I.  He  was  the  east,  or  the  sun, 
from  whence  sprang  all  the  light  of  life  aiid  being  lo  the  crea- 
ture; so  the  word,  Prov.  viii.  es,  which  is  translated,  "before 
hisworksof  old,"  is  rendered  by  some,  and  signifies  "the  east," 
as  well  as  "before;"  but  if  it  notes  only  his  existence  before,  it 
is  enough  to  prove  his  Deity, 

The  Scripture  does  not  only  aHow  him  an  existence  before 
the  world,  bat  exalts  him  as  the  cause  of  the  world.    A  thing 
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may  precede  another  thai  is  not  the  cause  of  that  which  fol- 
lows: a  precedency  in  age  does  not  entitle  one  brother  or  thing 
the  cause  of  another:  but  our  Saviour  is  not  only  more  ancient 
than  rhe  world,  but  is  the  Creator  of  the  world;  who  laid  iho 
foundations  of  ihe  earth,  and  Ihe  heavens  are  ihe  works  of  his 
hands,  Heb.  i.  10.  So  great  a  eulogy  cannot  be  given  to  one 
destitute  of  omnipotence,  since  the  distance  between  beiog  and 
not  being' is  so  vast  a  gulf,  that  cannot  be  sunnounied  and 
Stepped  oVer,  but  by  an  infinite  power.  He  is  the  first  and  last, 
that  called  the  generations  from  the  beginning,  Isa.  xli. -4,  and 
had  an  almighty  voice  to  call  them  out  of  nothing.  In  which 
regard  he  is  called,  The  everlasting  Father,  laa.  ix.  6,  as  being 
Iho  efficient  of  creation;  as  God  is  called  the  Father  of  the  rain, 
or  as  the  father  is  taken  for  the  inventor  of  an  art;  as  Jubal, 
the  first  framer  and  inventor  of  music,  is  called  "  the  father  of 
autih  as  handle  the  harp/'  Gen.  iv.  SI.  And  that  Person  is  said 
to  make  the  sea,  and  form  the  dry  land  by  his  hands,  Psal.  XC7. 
5,  against  whom  we  are  exhorted  not  to  harden  our  hearts. 
Terse  6;  which  is  applied  to  Christ  by  his  apostle,  Heb.  iii.  S; 
in  verse  3,  he  is  called  a  great  King,  and  a  great  God  our 
Maker.  The  places  wherein  the  creation  is  attributed  to  Christ, 
those'  that  are  the  antagonists  of  his  Deity  would  evade,  by 
understanding  them  of  the  new  oi  evangelical,  not  of  the  first, 
old,  and  material  creation.  But  what  appearance  is  there  for 
auch  a  aense  ?     Consider, 

That  of  Heb.  i.  10,  11,  is  spoken  of  that  earth  and  heavens 
which  were  in  the  beginning  of  time;  it  is  that  earth  that  shall 
perish,  that  heaven  that  shall  be  folded  up,  that  creation  that 
shall  grow  old  towards  a  decay;  that  is,  only  the  visible  and 
material  creation.  The  spiritual  shall  endure  for  ever;  it  grows 
not  old  to  decay,  but  grows  up  to  a  perfection;  it  sprouts  up  to 
ita  happiness,  not  to  its  detrhnenL  The  same  Person  creates 
that  shall  destroy,  and  the  same  world  is  created  by  him  that 
shall  be  destroyed  by  him,  as  well  as  it  subsisted  by  virtue  of 
his  omnipotency. 

Can  that  also,  Heb.  i. », "  By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds," 
.  speaking  of  Christ,  bear  the  same  plea?  It  was  the  same  Per- 
son by  whom  God  spake  to  us  in  these  last  times,  the  same 
Person  whichhe  has  constituted  Heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  worlds:  and  the  particle  "  also,"  intimates  it 
to  be  a  distinct  act  from  his  speaking  or  prophetical  office, 
whereby  he  restored  and  new-created  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
rightful  foundation  God  had  to  make  him  Heir  of  aU  things. 
It  refers  likewise,  not  to  the  time  of  Christ's  speaking  upon 
earth,  but  to  something  past,  and  something  different  from  the 
publication  of  the  go^el:  itisnot,"doesm&ke,"  which  had  been 
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more  likely  if  the  apostle  bad  meaot  only  the  new  creation ;  but, 
"ba3  made,**'  referringto  time  long  since  past,  something  done 
before  his  appearance  upon  earlb  as  a  prophei.  "  By  whom  also 
ha  made  the  worlds,"  or  ages,  all  things  subjected  to  or  mea- 
sared  by  time;  which  must  be  meant,  according  to  the  Jewish 
phraise,  of  this  material  visible  world.    So  ihey  entitle  God  ia 
their  liturgy.  The  Lord  of  Ages;  that  is,  the  Lord  of  the  world, 
and  all  ages  and  revolutions  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to 
the  last  period  of  time.     If  any  thing  were  in  being  before  (his 
frame  of  heaven  and  earrh,  and  within  the  compass  of  time,  it 
received  being  and  duration  from  the  Son  of  God.     The  apos- 
tle would  give  au  argument  to  prove  the  equity  of  making  him 
Heir  of  all  things  asMediator,  because  he  was  the  [ramer  of 
all  things  as  God.    He  may  well  be  the  Heir  or  Lord  of  angels 
as  well  as  men,  who  created  angels  as  well  as  men :  all  things 
were  justly  under  his  power  as  Mediator,  since  tbey  derivwl 
their  existence  from  bim  as  Creator. 

But  again,  what  evasion  can  there  be  for  that,  Col.  i.  16. 
"  By  him  were  all  Uiinga  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominioDs,'or  prinei- 
palities,  or  powers:  all  thinga  were  created  by  him,  and  for 
him."  He  is  said  to  be  the  Creator  of  material  and  visible 
things,  as  well  as  spiritual  and  mvisible;  of  things  in  heaven, 
w^bich  needed  oo  restoration,  as  well  as  things  on  earth,  which 
were  polluted  by  sin,  and  stood  in  need  of  a;  new  creation. 
How  could  the  angels  belong  to  the  new  crealioo,  who  had 
never  put  off  the  honour  and  purity  of  the  first?  Since  ihey 
never  divested  themselves  of  their  orignal  iulegrity,  (hey  could 
not  be  re-invesled  with  that  which  they  never  lost.  Besides, 
suppose  the  holy  angels  be  one  way  or  other  reduced  as  pturta 
of  the  new  creation,  as  being  under  the  mediatory  government 
of  OUT  Saviour,  aa  their  Head,  and  in  regard  of  their  confirma- 
tion by  him  in  that  happy  state,  in  what  manner  shall  the  devils 
be  ranked  among  new  creatures?  They  are  called  principali- 
ties and  powers  as  well  as  the  angels,  and  may  come  under  the 
title  of  things  invisible.  That  they  are  called  principalities  and 
powers  is  plain,  Eph.vi.  13:  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against  fiesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  agaiost  powers,  against  the 
nilera  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places."  Good  angels  are  not  there  meant,  for 
what  war  have  believers  with  thetn,  or  they  wiih  believers? 
They  are  the  piardiana  of  them,  since  Christ  has  taken  »**ir 
the  enmity  between  our  Lord  and  theirs,  in  whose  quarrel  they 
were  engaged  against  us:  and  since  the  apostle,  speaking  of  aU 
things  created  by  him,  expresses  it  so,  that  it  cannot  be  con, 
ceived  be  ahould  except  any  thing;  how  came  the  finally  imp^- 
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nitent  and  unbelievers,  which  arc  things  in  earth,  and  visible^ 
to  be  listed  here  in  the  roll  of  new  creatures?  None  of  these 
can  be  called  new  creatures,  because  they  are  sut>jected  to  the 
government  of  Christ;  no  more  than  the  earth  and  sea,  and  the 
animals  in  it,  are  irnade  tiew  creatures,  because  they  are  all 
under  the  dominion  of  Christ  and  his  providential  government. 
Again,  theapostle  manifestly  makes  the  creation  he  here  speaks 
of,  to  be  the  material^  and  not  th^  new  creation;  for  that  he 
speaks  of  afterwards  as  a  distinct  act  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  under 
the  title  of  reconciliation,  Col.  i.  20,  SI,  which  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  satisfying  for  that  curse  that  lay  upon 
it.  His  intent  is  here  to  show,  that  not  an  angel  in  heaven,  nor 
a  crealureupon  earth,  but  was  placed  in  their  several  degrees 
of  excellency  by  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  after  that 
act  of  creation  and  the  entrance  of  sin,  waa  the  Reconciler  of 
the  world  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 

There  is  another  place  as  clear;  John  i.  3,  "  All  things  were 
made  by  htm;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made.'-'  The  creation  is  here  ascribed  to  him;  affirma- 
tively. All  things  were  made  by  him;  negatively,  There  was 
nothing  made  without  him;  and  the  words  are  emphatical,  aiti 
ir,  not  one  thing;  excepting  nothing:  includinginvisible  things 
as  well  as  things  conspicuous  to  sense  only,  mentioned  in  the 
story  of  the  creation,  Gen.  i:;  not  only  the  entire  mass,  but  the' 
distinct  parcels,  the  smallest  worm  and  the  highest  angel,  ow<f 
their  original  to  him.  And  if  not  one  thing,  then  the  matter 
was  not  created  to  his  bands;  andhis  work  consisted  not  merely 
in  the  forming  things  from  that  matter.  If  that  one  thing  of 
matter  were  excepted,  a  chief  thing  were  excepted;  if  not  one 
thing  were  excepted,  then  he  created  something  of  nothing,  be- 
cause spirits,  as  angels  and  souls,  are  not  made  of  any  pre-ex- 
isting or  fore-created  matter.  How  could  the  evangelist  phrase 
it  more  extensively  and  comprehensively?  This  is  a  character 
of  omnipotency;  to  create  the  world  and  every  thing  in  it,  of 
nothing,  requires  an  infinite  virtue  and  power.  If  all  things 
were  created  by  him,  they  were  not  created  by  him  as  man,  be- 
catise  himself,  as  man,  was  not  in  being  before  the  creation.  If 
all  things  were  made  by  him,  then  himself  was  not  made,  him- 
self was  not  created;  and  to  be  existent  without  being  made, 
without  being  created,  is  to  be  unboundedly  omnipotent.  And 
if  we  understand  it  of  the  new  creation,  as  they  do  that  will  not 
allow  him  an  existence  in  his  Deity  before  his  humanity,  it  can- 
not be  true  of  that;  for  how  could  he  regenerate  Abraham, 
make  Simeon  and  Anna  new  creatures,  who  waited  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Israel;  and  John  Baptist,  and  £11  him  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  the  womb,  Luke  i.  15,  (who  belonged  to  the 
new  creation,  and  was  to  prepare  ifae  way,)  if  Christ  bad  not  a 
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b«ing  before  bim?  The  evati^list  atlades  to  and  explains  the 
history  of  tbe  creation  in  the  beginning,  and  acquaints  us  what 
Tas  meant  by^Ood  said,"  so  often,  namely, the  eternal  Word, 
and  describes  him  in  his  creative  power,  mamfested  in  ihe  fram- 
ing the  world,  before  he  describes  him  in  his  incarnation,  when 
'  he  came  to.  lay  the  foundation  of  the  restoration  of  the  world, 
John  i.  14.  "The  Word  was  made  fiesh,"  this  Word  who  was 
with  Ood,  who  was  God,  who  made  all  things,  and  gave  being 
to  the  most  glorious  angels  and  Ihe  meanest  creature  without 
exception;  this  Word,  iu  time,  was  made  flesh. 

The  creation  of  things  mentioned  in  these  Scriptures  cannot 
be  atltibuted  to  him  as  an  instrument.  As  if  when  it  is  said, 
God'Created  aU  things  by  him,  and  by  him  made  the  worlds, 
we  were  to  ntidersiand  the  Father  to  be  the  agent,  and  the  Son 
to  be  a  tool  in  his  Father's  hand,  as  an  axe  in  the  hand  of  a  car- 
penter, or  a  fil^  in  the  hand  of  a  smith,  or  a  servant  acting  by 
command  as  the  organ  of  his  master.  The  preposition  per,  or 
Su),  does  not  always  signify  an  instrumental  cause.  When  it  is 
said,  that  the  apostle  gave  the  Thessalonians  a  command  by 
3ema  Christ,  1  Thess.  iv.  2;  was  Christ  the  instrument,  and  not 
the  Lord  of  that  command  the  apostle  gave?  'The  immediate 
operation  of  Christ  dwelling  in  the  apostles,  was  that  whereby 
they  gave  the  commands  to  their  disciples.  When  we  are  called 
by  God,  I  Cor,  1.  9,  is  he  the  instrumental  or  principal  cause  of 
our  effectual  rocation  ?  And  can  the  will  of  God  be  the  iiistru- 
tneot  of  putting  Paul  into  the  apostleship,  or  the  sovereign  cause 
of  investing  him  with  that  dignity,  when  he  calls  himself  an 
apostle  by  the  will  of  God?  Eph.  i.  1.  And  when  all  thiugsare 
said  to  be  through  God,  as  well  a?  of  him,  must  he  be  counted4 
the  iostrumenlal  cause  of  his  own  creation,  coimsels,  and  judg- 
ments? Rom.  xi.  30.  When  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body 
through  the  Spirit,  Rom.  viii.  13;  or  keep  Ihe  treasure  of  the 
word  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  S  Tim.  i.  14;  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  do 
more  dignity  in  such  acts  than  an  instrument  i  Nor  does  Ihe 
gaining  a  thing  dy  a  person  make  him  a  mere  instrument  or 
inferior;  as  when  a  man  gains  his  right  in  a  way  of  justice 
against  his  adversary  by  the  magistrate,  is  Ihe  judge  inferior  to 
the  suppliant?  If  the  Word  were  an  instrument  in  creation,  it 
must  be  a  created  or  uncreated  instrument:  if  created,  it  could 
Dot  be  true  what  ths  evangelist  sailh,  that  all  things  were  made 
by  him,  since  himself,  the  principal  thing,  could  not  be  made  by 
himself;  if  uncreated,  he  was  God,  and  so  acted  by  a  Divine 
omnipotency,  which  surmounts  an  instrumental  cause.  But  Id- 
deed,  an  instrument  is  impossible  in  creation,  since  It  is  wrought 
only  by  an  act  of  the  Divine  will.  Do  we  need  any  organ  to 
an  act  of  volition?  The  efficacious  will  of  the  Creator  is  the 
cause  of  the  original  of  the  body  of  the  world,  with  Us  particu- 
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lar  members  anci  exact  harmony:  it  was  formed  by  a  word  and 
established  by  a  command,  Psal.  xxxiii.  9 ;  the  beauty  of  the 
creation  stood  up  at  the  precept  of  his  will.  Nor  was  the  Son 
a  partial  cause;  a«  when  many  are  said  to  build  a  house,  one 
works  one  part,  and  another  frames  anoiher  part :  God  created 
all  things  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Son,  in  the  unity 
of  essence,  goodness,  power,  wisdom:  not  an  extrinsic,  but  a 
connatural  instrument.  As  the  sun  does  illustrate  all  things  by 
his  light,  and  quickens  all  things  by  his  heat;  so  God  created 
the  worlds  by  Christ,  as  he  was  the  brightness  or  splendour  of 
his  glory,  the  exact  image  of  hi«  person;  which  follows  the  de- 
claration of  his  making  the  wotlds  by  him,  Heb.  i.  8,  3,  toshov, 
that  he  acted  not  as  an  instrument,  but  one  in  essential  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  as  light  and  brightness  With  the  sun.  But  sup- 
pose he  did  make  the  world  as  a  kind  of  instrument;  he  was 
then  before  tlie  world,  not  bounded  by  time;  and  eternity  cannot 
well  be  conceived  belonging  to  a  being  without  omnipotency. 
He  is  the  end  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  creatures,  Col.  i.  16; 
not  only  the  principle  which  gave  them  being,  but  the  sea  into 
whose  glory  they  run-  and  dissolve  themselves,  which  consists 
not  with  the  meanness  of  an  instrument. 

As  creation,  so  preservation  is  ascribed  to  him.  "  By  him 
all  things  consist,"  Col.  i.  17.  As  he  preceded  all  things  ia 
his  eternity,  so  he  establishes  all  things  by  his  omnipotency, 
and  fixes  them  in  their  several  centres,  that  they  sink  not  into 
that  nothing  from  whence  he  fetched  them.  By  him  they 
flourish  in  their  several  beings,  and  observe  the  laws  and  orders 
he  first  appointed.  That  power -of  his  which  extracted  them 
from  insensible  nothing,  upholds  them  in  iheir  several  beings 
with  the  same  facility  as  he  spake  being  into  them,  even  by  the 
word  of  his  power,  Heb.  i.  3;  and  by  one  creative  continned 
voice  called  all  generations  from  the  beginning  to  the  per4od  of 
the  world,  Isa.  xli.  4;  and  causes  them  to  Sourish  in  their 
several  seasons.  -  It  is  by  him  kings  reign  and  princes  decrea 
justice,  and  all  things  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  govern- 
ment.    All  which  are  acts  of  an  infinite  power. 

Resurrection  is  also  ascribed  to  htm.  The  body  crnmbled 
to  dustj  and  that  dust  blown  to  several  quarters  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  gathered  in  its  distinct  parts,  and  new  formed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  soul,  without  the  strength  of  an  infinite 
arm.  This  he  will  do,  and  more;  change  the  vileness  of  an 
earthly  body  into  the  glory  of  a  heayenly  one,  a  dusty  flesh 
into  a  spiritual  body,  which  is  an  argument  of  a  power  invin- 
cible, to  which  all  things  cannot  but  atoop;  for  it  is  by  audi  an 
operation,  which  testifies  an  ability  to  subdue  all  things  to  him- 
self, Phihiii.  21;  especially  wh«i  he  works  it  with  the  same 
ease  as  he  cUd  the  oreatioD,  by  the  power  of  his  voice.    «  All 
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that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,'Snd  shall  coma 
forth,"  John  V.  S8;  speakin;  them  into  a  restored  life  from 
iDseDsibld  dust,  as  be  did  into  beiog  from  an  empty  nothing. 
The  greatest  acts  of  pover  are  owned  to  belong  to  creation, 
preservatioDj  resnrrection.  Omnipotence  therefore  is  his  right; 
and  therefore  a  Deity  cannot  be  denied  to  him  that  inherits  a 
-  perfection  essentiat  to  none  but  God,  and  impossible  to  be  in* 
trusted  to  or  managed  by  the  hands  of  any  creatures. 

Aod  this  is  no  mean  comfort  to  those  that  beiiere  in  him: 
he  is,  in  regard  of  his  power,  the  horn  of  salvation;  so  Zacha- 
rias  sings  of  him,  Luke  i.  69.  Nor  could  there  be  any  more 
mighty  found  out,  Hpon  whom  God  could  have  laid  our  help, 
Psal.  Ixzxix.  19.  No  reason  therefore  to  doubt  bis  ability  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,  who  has  the  power  of  creation,  preser- 
Tation,  and  resutrectioQ  in  his  hands.  His  promises  must  be 
accomplished,  since  nothing  can  resist  him:  he  has  power  to 
fulfil  his  word,  and  bring  all  things  to  a  final  issue,  baptise  he 
is  almighty;  by  his  outstretched  arm  in  the  deliverance  of  his 
Israel  from  Egypt,  (for  it  was  his  arm,  1  Cor.  x.)  he  showed 
that  he  was  able  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  Egypt.  'Hie 
chaise  of  Mediator  to  expiate  sin,  vanquish  hell,  form  a  church, 
conduct  and  perfect  it,  are  not  to  be  etfected  by  a  person  of  less 
ability  than  infinite.  Let  this  almightiness  of  his  be  the  bot- 
tom, wherem  to  cast  and  fix  the  anchor  of  our  hopes. 

[S.]  Hence  may  be  inferred  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Wdrks  of  omnipotency  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God:  by 
themotion  of  the  wings  of  this  Spirit,  as  a  bird  over  her  eggs, 
was  that  rnde  and  unshapen  mass  hatched  into  a  comely  world.> 
The  stars,  or  perhaps  the  angels  are  meant  by  the  garnishing 
of  the  heavens  in  the  verse  before  the  text,  were  brought  forth 
in  their  comeliness  and  dignity,  as  the  orn&ments  of  the  upper 
world,  by  this  Spirit:  "By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the 
heavens."  To  this  Spirit  Job  ascribes  the  formation  both  of 
the  body  and  soul  under  the  title  of  Almighty.  "The  Spirit  of 
God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
me  life,  Job  xxxiii.  4.  Resuneclion,  another  work  of  omnipo- 
tency, is  attributed  to  him,  Rom.  viii.  II.  The  conception  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  womb,  the  miracles  that  he  wrought,  were 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him.  Power  is  a  title  belonging 
to  him,  aud  sometimes  both  are  put  together,  1  Thess.  i.  5,  and 
other  places.  And  that  great  power  of  changing  the  heart,  and 
sanctifying  a  polluted  nature,  a  work  greater  than  creation,  is 
frequently  acknowledged  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the  peculiar  act 
of  the  Holy-Ghost.  The  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  one  principle 
in  creation,  resurrection,  and  all  the  works  of  omnipotence. 
[3.]  Another  inference  from  the  doctrine  is— The  blessednesa 
I  So  Iho  worf  *•  ui-Jvcd"  property  lignifiM,  Gen.  i.  2. 
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of  God  is  hence  evidenced.-  If  God  be  almighty,  he  can  want 
nothing:  all  want  speaks  weakness.  If  he  does  what  he  will, 
he  cannot  he  miserable:  all  misery  consists  in  those  things 
which  happen  contrary  to  our  will.  There  is  nothing  can  hin- 
der his  happiuess,  because  nothing  can  resist  his  power.  Since 
he  is  omnipotent,  nothing  can  hurt  him,  nothing  can  strip  him 
of  what  he  has,  of  what  he  is.'  If  he  can  do  whatsoever  he 
will,  he  cannot  Want  any  thing  that  he  wills;'  he  is  as  happy, 
as  great,  as  glorious  as  he  will:  for  he  has  a  perfect  liberty  of 
will  to  will,  and  a  perfect  power  to  attain  what  he  will;  his 
will  cannot  be  restrained,  nor  his  power  matched.  It  would 
be  a  defect  in  blessedness,  to  will  what  he  were  not  able  to  do: 
sorrow  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  power,  with  a  presence  of 
will.  If  he  could  will  any  thing  which  he  could  not  effect,  he 
would  be  miserable,  and  no  longer  God :  he  can  do  whatso- 
ever he  pleases,  and  therefore  can  want  nothing  that  pleasea 
him.'  He  cannot  be  happy,  the  original  of  whose  happiness 
is  not  in  himself:  nothing  can  be  infinitely  happy  that  is  littiit- 
ed  and  bounded. 

[4.]  Hence  is  a  ground  for  the  immutability  of  God.  As  he 
is  incapable  of  changing  his  resolves,  because  of  his  infinite 
wisdom,  so  he  is  incapable  of  being  forced  to  any  change,  be- 
cause of  hia  infinite  power.  Being  almighty,  he  can  be  no 
more  changed  from  power  to  weakness,  than,  being  all-wise, 
be  can  be  changed  from  wisdom  to  folly;  or,  being  omniscient, 
from  knowledge  to  ignorance.  He  cannot  be  altered  in  his 
purposes,  because  of  his  wisdom,  nor  in  the  manner  and  me- 
thod of  his  actions,  because  of  his  infinite  strength.  Men, 
indeed,  when  their  designs  are  laid  deepest,  and  their  purposes 
stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still,  or  change  the  man- 
ner of  the  execution  of  their  resolves,  by  reason  of  some  out- 
ward accidents  that  obstruct  them  in  their  course;  for  having 
not  wisdom.to  foresee  future  hindrances,  ttiey  have  not  power 
to' prevent  them,  or  strength  to  remove  them,  when  they  unex- 
pectedly interpose  themselves  between  their  desire  and  per- 
formance. But  no  created  power  has  strength  enough  to  be  a 
bar  against  God.  By  the  same  act  of  his  will  that  he  resolves 
a  thing,  he  can  puff  away  any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise 
up  against  him.  He  that  wants  no  means  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses, cannot  be  checked  by  any  thing  that  rises  up  to  stand  in 
bis  way:  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the  deepest  places,  are  too  weak 
to  resist  bis  will,  Psal.  cxxxv.  6.  The  purity  of  the  angels  wiU 
not,  and  the  devils'  malice  catmot  frustrate  his  will:  the  one 
voluntarily  obeys  the  beck  of  his  hand,  and  the  other  are  van- 
quished by  the  power  of  it.  What  can  make  him  change  hia 
purposes,  who  (if  he  please)  can  dash  the  earth  against  the 

■  Stbnnde,  tiL  39.  ■  Foot  part.  6.  nMd.  16.  p.  531. 
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beaveais  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  untying  the  world  from  iu 
centre,  clap  the  atara  ana  elements  together  into  one  maas,  and 
blow  the  whole  creation  of  men  and  devils  into  nothing.  Be- 
cause he  is  almighty,  therefore  he  is  immutable. 

\S.']  Hence  is  inferred  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  gorern- 
meot  of  the  world.  His  power  as  well  as  his  wisdom  gives 
him  a  right  to  govern:  nothing  can  equal  him,  therefore  nothing 
cad  share  the  command  with  him;  since  all  things  are  his  works, 
it  i^  fittest  they  should  be  under  his  order.  -  He  that  frames  a 
work,  is  fittest  to  guide  and  govern  it.  God  has  the  most  right 
to  govern,  because  he  has  knowledge  to  direct  his  power,  add 
power  to  execat^  the  resulla  of  his  wisdom:  he  knows  what 
u  coDvenient  to  order,  and  has  strength  to  effect  what  he  or- 
ders. As  his  power  would  be  oppressive  without  goodness  and 
wisdoDi,  so  his  goodness  and  wisdom  would  be  fruitless  without 
power.  An  artificer  that  has  lost  his  hands  can  direct,  but  can- 
Dot  make  an  engine:  a  pilot  that  has  lost  his  arms  may  adviae 
the  way  of  steerage,  but  cannot  hold  the  helm;  something  is 
waotiug  in  him  to  be  a  complete  governor :  but  since  both  coun- 
sel and  power  are  infinite  in  God,  hence  results  an  infinite  right 
to  govern,  and  an  infinite  fitness,  because  bis  will  cannot  be 
resisted,  his  power  cannot  be  enfeebled  or  diminished;  be  can 
qaickeit  and  increase  the  strength  of  all  means  as  he  pleaaea. 
He  can  hold  all  things  in  the  world  together,  and  preserve  them 
ID  those  functions  wherein  he  jsettled  them,,  and  conduct  them 
to  those  ends  for  whicd  he  designed  them. 

Every  artificer,  the  more  excellent  be  is,  and  the  more  excel- 
lency of  power  appears  in  his  work,  is  the  more  careful  to 
maintain  and  cherish  it.  Those  that  deny  Providence,  do  not 
only  ravish  from  him  the  bowels  of  his  goodness,  but  strip  him 
of  amain  exercise  of  his  power,  and  engender  in  men  a  suspi- 
cion of  weariness  and  feebleness  in  him ;  as  though  his  strength 
had  been  spent  in  making  them,  so  that  none  is  left  to  guide 
them.  They  would  strip  him  at  once  of  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  strength.  If  he  did  not,  or  were  not  able  to  preserire  and 
provide  for  his  creatures,  his  power  in  making  them  would  be 
in  a  great  part  an  invisible  power;  if  he  did-not  preserve  what 
he  made,  and  govern  what  he  preserves,  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
strange  and  rude  power,  to  make,  and  suffer  it  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  at  the  pleasure  of  others.  If  the  power  of  God  should 
relinquish  the  world,  the  life  of  things  would  be  extinguished, 
the  fabric  would  be  confounded  and  fall  into  a  deplorable 
chaos.  That  which  is  composed  of  so  many  various  pieces, 
could  not  mainuin  its  union,  if  there  w:ere  not  a  secret  virtue 
binding  them  together  and  maintaining  those  vaneties  ol  Unka. 
WeU  then,  since  God  is  not  only  so  good.that  he  cannot  WUV 
any  thing  but  what  is  good;  so  wise,  that  he  cannot  err  or 
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mistake;  but  also  so  able,  that  he  cannot  be  defeated  or 
matched ;  he  has  every  way  a  full  ability  to  govern  the  world. 
Where  those  three'  are  infinite,  the  right  and  fitness  resulting 
from  thence  is  unquestionable:  and  indeed,  to  deny  God  this 
active  part  of  his  power,  is  to  render  him  weak,  foolish,  cruel, 
or  ail. 

[6.]  Here  is  a  ground  for  the  worship  of  God.  Wisdom  and 
power  are  the  grounds  of  the  respect  we  give  to  men ;  they 
being  both  infinite  in  God,  are  the  foundation  of  a  solemn  ho- 
nour to  be  returned  to  him  by  his  creatures.  If  a  man  make  a 
curiotis  engiue,  we  honour  him  for  his  skill;  if  another  van- 
quish a  vigorous  enemy,  we  admire  him  for  his  strength ;  and 
shall  not  the  efficacy  of  God's  power  in  creation,  government, 
redemption,  inflame  us  with  a  sense  of  the  honour  of  his  name 
and  perfections?  We  admire  those  princes  that  have  vast  em- 
pires, numerous  armies,  that  have  a  power  to  conquer  their 
enemies,  and  preserve  their  own  people  in  peace;  how  much 
more  ground  have  we  to  pay  a  mighty  reverence  to  God,  who 
without  trouble  and  weariness  made  ^nd  manages  this  vast 
empire  of  the  world  by  a  word  and  beck!  '  What  sensible 
thoughts  have  we  of  the  noise  -of  thunder,  the  power  of  the 
sun,  the  storms  of  the  sea !  These,  things  that  have  no  under- 
standing have  struck  men  with  suoh  a^reverence,  that  many 
have  adored  them  as  gods.  Wh&t  fe'verenee  and  adoration 
does  this  mighty  power,  joined  with  an  infinite  wisdom  in  God, 
demand  at  our  hands! 

All  religion  and  worship  stand  e^ecially  upon  two  pillars, 
goodness  and  power  in  God ;  if  either  of  these  were  defective, 
all  religion  would  faint  away.  We  can  expect  no  entertain- 
ment with  him  without  goodness,  nor  any  benefit  from  him 
without  power.  This  God  prefaces  to  the  command  lo  wor- 
ship him,  the  benefit  his  goodness  had  conferred  upon  them, 
and  the  powerful  manner  of  conveying  it  to  them :  "  The  Lord, 
who  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  great  power 
and  a  strelched-out  arm,  him  shall  ye  fear,  and  him  shall  ye 
worship,  and  to  him  shall  ye  do  sacrifice,"  2  Kings  zvii,  36. 
Because  this  attribute  is  a  main  foundation  of  prayer,  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  concluded  with  a  doxology  of  it,  "For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory."  As  be  is  rich,  possessing 
all  blessings;  so  he  is  powerful,  to  confer  all  blessings  on  us, 
and  make  them  efficacious  to  us.  The  Jews  repeat  many  times  in 
their  prayers,  some  say  an  hundred  times,  abw  i^o  The  King 
of  the  world;  it  is  both  an  awe  and  an  encouragement.'  We 
could  not  without  consideration  of  it  pray  in  faith  of  success; 
nay,  we  could  not  pray  at  all,  if  his  power  were  defective  to 
help  ui,  and  his  mercy  too  weak  to  relieve  us.    Who  would 

■  Capel.inl'nnj.i.  17. 
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solicit  a  lifeless,  or  lie  a  prostrate  suppliant  to  a  feeble  arm? 
Upon  this  ability  of  God  oar  Saviour  built  his  petitioos;  "  He 
offered  up  strong  cries  Unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him 
from  death,"  Heb.  v.  7.     Abraham's  faith  hung  upon  the  same 
stiiog,  Rom.  iv.  81,  aad  the  capliTed  church  supplicates  God 
to  act  according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power,  Psal.  Ixxix.  1 1. 
Id  ail  oar  addresses  this  is  to  be  eyed  and  considered,  '*  God  is 
able  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  ease  me,  let  my  misery  be  never  so 
great,  and  my  strength  never  so  weak."     "If  thou  will,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean,"  Malt.  viii.  2,  was  the  consideration  the 
leper  had  when  he  came  to  worship  Christ;  he  was  clear  in 
his  power,  and  therefore  worshipped  him,  though  he  was  not 
equally  clear  in  bis  will.     All  worship  is  shot  wrong  that  is 
not  directed  to  and  conducted  by  the  thoughts  of  this  attribute, 
whose  assistance  we  need.     When  we  beg  the  pardon  of  our 
ains.  We  should  eye  mercy  and  power;  when  we  beg  bis  right- 
ing us  in  any  case  where  we  are  unjustly  oppressed,  we  do 
□ot  eye  righteousness  without  power;  when  we  plead  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise,  we  do  not  regard  his  faithfulness 
only,  without  the  prop  of  his  power.    As  power  ushers  in  all 
the  attributes  of  God  in  their  exercise  and  manifestation  in  the 
world,  ao  should  it  be  the  point  our  eyes  should  be  fixed  upon 
in  all  our  acts  of  worship.    As  without  his  power  his  other 
.attributes  would  be  useless,  so  without  apprehensions  of  his 
power  our  prayers  will  be  faithless  and  comfortless.     The  tills 
in  the  Lord's  prayer  directs  us  to  a  prospect  both  of  his  good- 
ness and.power;  his  goodness  in  the  word  "  Father,"  his  great- 
ness, excellency,  and  power  in  the  word  "heaven."     The 
heedless  consideration  of  the  in£niteness  of  this  perfection  roots 
up  piety  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  makes  us  so  carele.ss  in  wor- 
ship.    Did  we  think  more  of  dial  power  that  raised  the  world 
out  of  nothing;-  that  orders  all  creatures  by  an  act  of  his  will; 
that  performed  so  great  an  exploit,  as  that  of  our  redemption, 
when  masterless  sin  had  triumphed  over  the  world;  we  should 
give  God  the  honour  and  adoration  which  so  great  an  excel- 
lency challenges  and  deserves  at  our  hands,  though  we  our- 
selves had  not  been  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  the  monuments 
of  his  strength.     How  could  arfy  creature  engross  to  itself  that 
reverence  from  us  which  is  due  to  the  powerful  Creator,  of 
whom  it  comes  infinitely  short  in  strength  as  well  as  wisdom? 
[7.]  From  this  we  have  a  ground  for  the  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection.    God  aims  at  the  glory  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the 
glory  of  any  other  attribute.   Moses  else  would  not  have  culled 
oat  this  as  the  main  argument  in  his  pleading  with  God,  for^ihe 
sheathing  the  sword  which  he  began  to  draw  out  against  thein 
in  the  wilderness:  the  nations  Will  say,  "Because  the  Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he  swate 
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UDto  them,"  Numb.  xiv.  16.  As  the  finding  out  the  particu- 
lars of  the  dust  of  our  bodies  discovers  the  vaatness  of  his 
knowledge;  so  to  raise  them  will  manifest  the  glory  of  his 
power  as  much  as  creation.  Bodies  that  have  mouldered 
away  into  muUiludeS  of  atoms,  been  resolved  into  the  elements, 
passed  through  varieties  of  changes ;  been  sometimes  the  mat- 
ter to  lodge  the  form  of  a  plant,  or  been  turned  iuto  the  sub- 
stance of  a  fish  or  fowl,  or  vapoured  up  into  a  cloud,  and  beea 
part  of  that  matEer  which  has  compacted  a  thunder  bolt;  dis- 
posed of  in  places  far  distant,  scattered  by  the  winds,  swallov- 
ed  and  concocted  by  beasts;  for  these  to  be  called  out  from 
their  different  places  of  abode  to  meet  in  one  body,  and  be 
restored  to  their  former  consistency  in  a  marriage  union  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  1  Cor,  zv.  5Z,  it  ia  a  consideration  that 
may  justly  amaze  us,  and  our  shallow  understandings  are  too 
feeble  to  comprehend  it.  But  is  it  not  credible,  since  all  the 
disputes  against  it  may  be  silenced  by  reflections  on  infinite 
power,  which  nothing  can  oppose,  for  which  nothing  can  be 
esteemed- too  difficult  to  effect,  which  does  not  imply  a  contra- 
diction in  itself?  It  was  no  less  atnaziug  to  the  blessed  virgin 
to  hear  a  message  that  she  should  conceive  a  Son  without 
knowing  a  man;  but  she  is  quickly  answered  by  the  angel, 
with  a  "Nothing  is  impossible  to  God,"  Luke  i.  34.  37.  The 
distinct  parts  of  our  bodies  cannot  be  hid  from  his  all-seeing 
eye,  wherever  they  are  lodged,  and  in  all  the  changes  they 
pass  through,  as  was.  discoursed  when  the  omniscience  of  God 
was  handled;  shall  then  the  collection  of  them  together  be  too 
hard  for  his  invincible  power  and  strength,  and  the  uniting  all 
those  parts  into  a  body^,  with  new  dispositions,  to  receive  their 
several  souls,  be  too  big  and  balky  for  that  power  which  never 
yet  was  acquainted  with  any  bar?  Was  not  the  miracle  of  our 
Saviour'sjQultiplying  the  loaves,  suppose  it  had  not  been  by  a 
new  creation,  but  a  collection  of  grain  from  several  parts,  very 
nearly  as  stupendous  as  this  ?  Had  any  one  of  us  been  (be  only 
creature  made  just  before  the  matter  of  the  world,  and  beheld 
that  unformed  chaos  covered  with  a  thick  darkness,  mentioned 
Gen.  i.  2;  would  not  the  report,  that  from  this  dark  deep,  next  ' 
to  nothing,  should  be  raised  such  a  multitude  of  comely  crea- 
tures, with  such  innumerable  varieties  of  members,  voices, 
colours,  motions,  and  such  numbers  of  shining  stars;  a  bright 
8UD,  one  uniform  body  of  light  from  this  darkness,  that  should, 
like  a  giant,  rejoice  to  run  a  race  for  many  thousands  of  years 
together,  without  stop  or  weariness;  would  not  all  these  have 
Kemed  as  incredible  as  the  collection  of  scattered  dust?  What 
was  it  that  erected  the  innumerable  host  of  heaven,  the  glori- 
ous angels,  the  glittering  starsi  for  aught  we  know  more 
numerous  than  the  bodies  of  men,  hut  an  act  of  the  Divine 
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will;  and  shall  the  pover  that  wrought  this,  sink  nnder  (he 
ch&i^e  of    gathering  some  dispersed  atoms,  and  compaeiing 
them  into  a  human  body?    Can  you  tell  how  the  dust  of  the 
ground  was    kneaded   by   God   into   the  body  of  man,  and 
twanged  into  flesh,  skin,  hair,  bones,  sinews,  veins,  arteries, 
and  b\ood,  and  filted  for  so  many  several  activities,  when  a 
human  soul  was  breathed  into  it?'   Can  yoa  imagine  how  a 
rib  taken  from  Adam's  side,  a  lifeless  bone,  was  formed  into 
head,  hands,  feet,  eyes?    Why  may  not  the  matter  of  men 
which  have  been,  be  restored,  as  well  as  that  which  was  not, 
be  first  erected?    Is  it  harder  to  repair  those  things  which 
were,  than  to  create  those  things  which  were  not?    Is  there 
not  the  same  Artificer?    Has  any  disease  or  sickliness  abated 
his  power?    Is  the  Ancient  of  days  grown  feeble;  or  shall  the 
elements  and  other  creatures,  that  always  yet  obeyed  his  com- 
mand,  ruffle  against  his  raising  voice,  and  refuse  to  disgorge 
those  remains  of  human  bodies-  they  have  swallowed  up  in 
their  several  bowels?    Did  the  whole  world  and  all  the  parts 
of  it  rise  at  his  word,  and  shall  not  some  parts  of  the  world, 
the  dust  of  the  dead,  stand  up  oat  of  the  graves  at  a  word  of 
the  same  mighty  efficacy?    Do  we  not  annually  see  those 
marks  of  power  which  may  stun  our  incredulity  in  this  con. 
cem?    Do  yoo  see  in  a  stnall  aoorii  or  little  seed,  any  such 
sights,  as  a  tree   with  body,  bark,  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
fruit?  where  can  you  find  them?    Do  you  know  the  invisible 
comers  where  they  lurk  in  that  little  body  ?   And  yet  these  you 
afterwards  view  rising  up  from  this  little  body,  when  sown  in 
the  ground,  that  you  could  not  possibly  have  any  prospect  of 
when  you  rolled  it  in  your  hand,  or  opened  ils  bowels.     And 
why  may  not  all  the  particulars  of  our  bodies,  however  dis- 
posed as  to  their  distinct  natures  invisibly  to  ns,  remain  distinct, 
as  well  as  if  you  mingle  a  thousand  seeds  together,  (hey  will 
come  up  in  their  distinct  kinds,  and  preserve  their  distinct  vir- 
tues? 

Again,  is  not  the  making  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature,  eternity  and  infirmity,  to  make  a 
virgio  conceive  a  Son,  bear  the  Creator,  and  bring  forth  the 
Redeemer,  to  form  the  blood  of  Grod  of  the  flesh  of  a  virgin,  a 
greater  work  than  the  calling  together  and  uniting  the  scattered 
parts  of  our  bodies,  which  are  aU  of  one  nature  and  matter? 
And  since  the  power  of  God  is  manifested  in  pardoning  innu- 
merable sins,  is  not  the  scattering  our  transgressions,  as  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  as  the  expression  is,  Psal.  ciii.  12,  and 
casting  such  numbers  into_ihe  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is  God's 
power  over  himself,  a  greater  argument  of  might,  than  the  re- 
calling and  repairing  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  from  their  vari- 
'  Lingend.  torn.  3.  p.  779,  780. 
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ous  receptacles?  It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  believe  this  of  the 
resurrection,  that  have  been  sensible  of  the  we^ht  and  force  of 
their  sins,  and  the  power  of  God  in  pardoning  and  vanquishing 
that  mighty  resistance  which  was  made  in-their  hearts  against 
the  power  of  his  renewiTig-  and  sanctifying  grace.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  is  a  good  ground  of  the 
belief  of  the  resurrection. 

[8.]  Since  the  power  of  God  is  so  great  and  incomprehensi- 
ble, how  strange  is  it  that  it  should  be  contemned  and  abused  - 
by  the  creatures  as  it  is!  The  power  of  God  is  beaten  down 
by  some,  outraged  by  others,  blasphemed  by  many  under  their 
sufferings.  The  stripping  God  of  the  honour  of  his  creation, 
and  the  gJory  of  his  preservation  of  the  world,  falls  under  this 
charge..  Thus  do  they  that  deny  his  framing  the  world  alone-, 
or  thought  the  first  matter  was  not  of  God's  creation ;  and  such 
as  fancied  an  evil  principle  the  author  of  all  evil,  as  God  is  the 
author  of  all  good,  and  so  exempt  from  the  power  of  God  that, 
it  could  not  be  vanquished  by  him.  These-things  have  former- 
ly found  defenders  in  the  world;  but  they  are  in  thetoselves 
iLdiculous  and  vain,  and  have  no  footing  in  common  reason, 
and  are  not  worthy  of  debate  in  a  Christian  auditory. 

In  general,  all  idolatry  in  the  -world  did  arise  Irom  the  want 
of  a  due  notion  of  this  Infinite  power.  The  heathen  thought 
one  God  was  not  sufficient  for  the  managing  all  things  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  they  feigned  several  gods  that  had  several 
charges:  as  Ceres  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  E^scn- 
lapius  over  the  cure  of  distempers;  Mercury  for  merchandise 
and  trade ;  Mars  for  war  and  battles;  Apollo  and  Minerva  for 
learning  and  ingenious  arts;  and  Fortune  for  casual  things^ 
Whence  doth  the  other  sort  of  idolatry,  the  adoring  our  bags 
and  gold,  our  dependencies  on  and  trusting  in  creatures  for 
help,  arise,  but  from  ignorance  of  God's  power,  or  mean  and 
slender  apprehensions  of  it? 

There  is  a  contempt  of  it,  aod  there  is, 

An  abuse  of  it. 

It  is  contemned  in  every  sin,  eapecially  in  obstinacy  in  sin. 
All  sin  whatsoever  is  built  upon  some  false  notion  or  mon- 
strous conception  of  one  or  other  of  God's  perfections,  and  in 
particular  of  this.  It  includes  a  secret  and  lurking  imagina- 
tion, ihat  we  are  able  to  grapple  with  Omnipotence,  and  enter 
the  lists  with  Almighliness:  what  else  can  be  judged  of  the 
apostle's  expression,  1  Cor.  z.  23.  «  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord 
to  jealoOsy  7  are  we  stronger  than  he }"  Do  we  think  wo  have 
an  arm  too  powerful  for  that  justice  we  provoke,  and  can  repel 
that  Teugeance  ve  exasperate  ?  do  we  think  we  are  an  even 
match  for  God,  and  are  able  to  despoil  him  of  his  Diviaity? 
To  despise  his  will,  violate  his  order,  practise  what  .he  forbids 
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with  a  severe  threatening,  aud  pawns  his  po#er  to  make  it 
good,  is  to  pretend  to  have  an  arm  like  God,  and  be  able  to 
thnnderwith  la  voice  equal  or  superior  lo  him,  as  (he  expres- 
sioD  is,  Job  xl.  9.  All  security  in  sin  is  of  this  atrain ;  when 
men  are  not  concerned  at  Diviaethreatenings,  nor  staggered  in 
their  ^ful  race,  they  intimate,  that  the  declarations  of  Dirine 
power  are  but  vainglorious  boastings;  that  God  is  not  so  strong 
and  able  as  he  reports  himself  to  be;  and  therefore  they  will 
venture  it,  and  dare  him  to  try,  whether  the  strength  of  hia 
arm  be  as  forcible  as  the  words  of  his  mouth  are  terrible  in  his 
threats;  this  is  to  helieve  themselves  creators,  not  crealurea. 
We  tuagoify  Ood's  power  in  our  wants^  and  debase  it  in  our 
rabellions;  as  though  Omnipotence  were  only  able  to  supply 
our  uecessities,  and  tmaUe  to  revenge  the  injuries  we  offer 
biiB. 

This  power  is  contemned  tn  distrust  of  God.  All  distrust 
is  fbuni^d  in  a  doubting  of  his  truth,  as  if  he  would  not  be  as 
good  as  his  wotdj  or  of  his  omniscience,  as  if  he  bad  not  a 
Dwmory  to  retain  his  word;  oi  of  his  power,  as  if  he  couhl  not 
be  as  great  as  his  word.  We  measure  the  infinite  power  of 
God  by  the  short  line  of  our  understandings,  as  if  infinite 
sUeogth  were  bounded  within  the  narrow  compass  of  our 
finite  reasen;  as  if  he  could  do  no  more  than,  we  were  aUa 
to  do. 

How  soon  did  those  Israelites  lose  the  remembrance  of  God's 
oatstretcbed  arm,  when  they  uttered  that  atheistical  speech, 
"Can  God  famish  a  table  in  the  wilderness!"  PsaLlxxviii.  19. 
As  if  he  that  turned  the  dust  of  Egypt  into  lice,  for  the  punish- 
ment  of  their  oppressors,  could  not  turn  the  dust  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  com,  for  the  support  of  their  bodies!  as  if  be  that  had 
miraculously  rebuked  the  Red  Sea  for  their  safety,  could  not 
provide  bread  for  their  nourishment!  Though  tb^  had  seen 
the  Egyptians  with  lost  lives  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  place 
where  their  lives  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  the  even- 
ing; yet  they  disgrace  that  experimented  power,  by  opposing 
to  it  the  stature  of  the  Anakim,  the  strength  of  their  cities,  and 
the  height  of  their  walls,  Numb.  xiii.  3S.  And,  chap.  xiv.  3. 
"  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  land  to  fall  by 
the  sword?"  As  though  the  giants  of  Canaan  were  too  strong 
for  him,  for  whom  they  had  seen  the  armies  of  Egypt  too 
weak.  How  did  they  contract  the  almlghtiness  of  God  into 
the  littleness  of  a  little  man,  as  if  he  jnust  seeds  sink  under  the 
sword  <ii  a  Canaanite  I  .    •  i 

This  distrust  must  arise  either  fi-om  a  fla^  atheism,  a  denial  of 
the  being  of  God,  or  his  government  of  the  j«f<jrld;  or  unworthy  • 
conceits  of  a  weakness  in  him,  that  he  had  1^4?  (jteatures  too 
hard  for  himself;  thai  he  were  not  strong  enough  to  grappU 
Voi.  II.— 15 
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with  those  mighty  Anakim,  and  give  them  the  possession  of 
Canaan  against  so  great  a  force.  Distrust  of  him  implies  either 
that  he  was  always  destitute  of  power,  or  that  his  power  is 
exhausted  by  his  former  works,  or  thai  it  is  limited  and  near  a 
period:  it  is  to  deny  him  to  be  the  Creator,  that  moulded  hea- 
ven and  earth.  Why  should  we  by  distrust  put  a  slight  upon 
that  power  which  he  hath  so  often  expressed,  and  which  in  th» 
minutest  works  of  his  hands  surmounts  the  force  of  the  sharpest 
understanding? 

It  is  contemned  in  too  great  a /ear  of  man,  which  arises 
from  a  distrust  of  Divine  power.  Fear  of  man,  is  a  crediting 
the  might  of  man  with  a  disrepute  of  the  arm  of  God ;  it  takes 
away  the  glory  of  his  might,  and  renders  the  creature  strongw 
than  God,  and  God  more  feeble  than  a  mortal ;  as  if  the  arm  of 
man  were  a  rod  of  iron,  and  the  arm  of  God  a  brittle  reed. 
How  often  do  men  tremble  at  the  threatenings  and  hectorings 
of  ruffians,  yet  will  stand  as  stakes  against  the  precepts  and 
threatenings  of  God,  as  though  he  tiad  less  power  to  preserve 
ud  than  enemies  had  to  destroy !  With  what  disdain  doth  God 
speak  to  men  infected  with  this  humour!  "  Who  art  thou,  that 
thou  sbouldest  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  of  the/soa 
of  roan  that  shall  be  made  as  grass;  and  forgettest  the  Lord  tfay 
Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth;  and  hast  feared  continually  every  day  be- 
cause of  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?"  Isa.  li,  18,  13. 

To  fear  man  that'  is  as  grass,  that  cannot  think  a  thoi^hl 
without  a  Divine  concourse,  that  cannot  breathe  but  by  a  Di- 
vine power,  nor  touch  a  hair  without  license  firsfgranted  from 
heaven,  this  ia  a  forgetfulnesa,  and  consequently  a  slight  of  that 
infinite  power  which  has  been  manifested  in  founding  the  earth 
and  garnishing  the  heavens.  All  fear  of  man,  in  the  way  of 
our  duty,  does  in  some  sort  thrust  out  the  remembrance,  and 
discredit  the  great  actions  of  the  Creator.  Would  not  a  mighty 

Srince  think  it  a  disparagement  to  him,  if  his  servant  should 
ecline  his  command  for  fear  of  one  of  his  subjects?  And  has 
hot  the  great  God  just  cause  to  think  himself  disgraced  by  us, 
when  we  deny  him  obedience  for  fear  ofa  creature;  as  though 
he  had  but  an  infant  ability  too  feeble  to  bear  us  out  in  duty, 
and  incapable  to  balance  the  strength  of  an  arm  of  fiesh? 

It  is  contemned,  bj  trusting  in  ourselves,  in  means,  in  man, 
more  than  in  Ood.  This  is  ihe  case,  when  in  any  distress  we 
will  try  every  creature-refuge,  before  we  have  recourse  to  Ood; 
and  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  him,  we  do  it  with  such  slight 
and  perfunctory  frames,  and  with  so  much  despondency,  as  if 
we  despaired  either  of  his  ability  or  will  to  help  us;  and  im- 
plore him  with  cooler  affections  than  we  solicit  creatures:  or, 
whba  in  a  disease  we  depend  upon  Him  virtue  of  the  medicine, 
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tfM  ability  of  the  pbyaiciaD,  and  reflect  not  upon  that  power 
that  endued  the  medicine  with  (hat  virtue,  and  aupporis  the 
quality  io  it,  and  concurs  to  the  operarion  of  it;  or  when  we 
depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  means,  aa  if  thejr  had  power 
ongioally  in  themselvea,  and  not  derivatively,  atid  do  not  eye 
Uie  power  of  God  animating  and  assisting  them.     Wa  cannot 
expect  relief  from  any  thing  with  a  neglect  of  God,  but  we 
render  it  in  our  thoughts  more  powerful  than  God:  we  acknow- 
ledge a  greater  fulness  in  a  shallow  stream  than  in  an  eternal 
spring;  we  do  in  effect  depose  the  true  God,  and  create  to  otir- 
•elves  a  new  one ;  We  assert  by  audi  a  kind  of  acting,  the  crea- 
tare,  if  not  superior,  yet  equal  with  God  and  independent  on 
him.   When  we  trust  in  our  own  strength,  without  begging  his 
assistance,  or  boast  of  our  own  strength,  wiihout  acknowledg- 
ing his  concarrence,  as  the  Assyrian,  "  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  I  bare  done  it — I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a 
Taliant  man,"  Isa.  z.  13.    It  is  as  if  the  axe  should  boast  itself 
against  him  that  hews  therewith,  and  think  irself  more  mighty 
than  the  arm  that  wields  it,  verse  15,  when  we  trust  in  oihert 
more  than  in  God.     Thus  God  upbraids  those  by  the  prophet 
that  sought  help  from  Egypt,  telling  them  the  Egyptians  were 
men  atid  not  God,  Isa.  zzzi.  3;  intimating  that  by  their  de- 
pendence on  them,  tbey  rendered  them  gods  and  not  men,  and 
advanced  them  from  the  state  of  creatures  to  that  of  almighty 
deities.     It  is  to  set  a  pile  of  dust,  a  heap  of  ashes,  above  him 
that  created  and  preserves  the  world.     To  trust  in  a  creature, 
is  to  make  it  as  infinite  as  God;  to  do  that  which  is  impossible 
in  itself  to  be  done.     God  himself  cannot  make  a  creature  in- 
finite, for  that  were  to  make  him  God. 

It  18  also  contemned  when  we  ascribe  what  we  receive  to 
the  potrer  of  instruments,  and  not  lo  the  power  of  God.  Men, 
in  whatsoever  they  do  for  us,  are  but  the  tools  whereby  the 
Creator  works.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  limner  to  admire  his 
peiMMl,  and  not  himself?  to  the  artificer,  to  admire  his  file  and 
engines,  and  not  his  power?  It  is  not  I,  says  Paul,  that  labour, 
but  the  grace,  the  efficacious  grace  of  God  which  is  in  me. 
Whatsoever  good  we  do  is  from  him,  not  from  ourselves;  to 
ascribe  it  to  ourselves,  or  to  instruments,  is  lo  overlook  and 
contemn  his  power. 

Unbelief  of  the  gospel  is  a  contempt  and  disowning  of  Di- 
vine power.  This  perfection  has  been  discovered  in  the  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  his  resurrection 
fion  Ibe-grave,  the  restoration  of  the  world,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  men,  more  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Then 
what  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to  all  that  power,  that  so  severely 
ponidied  the  Jews  for  the  rejecting  of  the  gospel;  tinned  so 
many  nations  from  their  beloved  superstitions;  hninbled  the 
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power  of  princes  and  the  wisdom  of  philosophers;  chased 
devils  from  their  temples  by  the  weakness  of  fishermen;  planted 
the  standard  of  the  gospel  against  the  common  notions  and  in- 
▼eterate  costoms  of  the  world !  What  a  disgrace  is  unbelief  to 
this  power,  which  has  preserved  Christianity  from  being  extin- 
guished by  the  force  of  men  and  devils,  and  kept  it  flourishing 
in  the  midst  of  sword,  fire,  and  executioners;  that  has  made 
(he  simplicity  of  the  gospel  overpower  the  eloquence  of  ora- 
tors, and  multiplied  it  from  the  ashes  of  martyrs,  when  it  was 
destitute  of  all  human  assistances!  Not  heartily  to  balieve  and 
embrace  that  doctrine  which  has  been  attended  with  such 
marks  of  power,  is  a  high  refieclion  upon  this  Divine  perfection, 
80  highly  manifested  in  the  first  publication,  propagation,  and 
preservation  of  it, 

But  the  power  of  God  is  abused,  as  well  as  contemned. 

It  is  so  when  we  make  use  of  it  to  justify  contradictu}n» 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  an  abuse  of  this  power. 
When  the  maintainers  of  it  cannot  answer  the  absurdiliea 
alleged  against  it,  they  have  recourse  to  the  power  of  God.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  that  the  same  body  should  be  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  at  the  same  instant  of  time;  that  it  should  be  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  in  the  mouthandstomachof  aman; 
that  it  should  be  abody  of  fiesh,  and  yet  bread  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  taste;  that  it  should  be  visible  and  invisible,  a  glorious 
body,  and  yet  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  a  creature ;  that  it  should 
be  multiplied  in  a  thousand  places,  and  yet  an  entire  body  in 
every  one,  where  there  is  do  member  to  be  seen,  no  flesh  to  be 
tasted;  that  it  should  he  above  us  in  the  highest  heavens,  and 
yet  within  us  in  our  lower  bowels:  such  contradictions  as  these 
are  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  God. 

Again,  we  abuse  this  power  when  we  believe  every  idle 
story  tjiat  is  reported,  because  God  is  able  to  make  it  so,  if  he 
pleased.  We  may  as  well  believe  ^sop's  Fables  to  be  true, 
that  birds  spake  and  beasts  reasoned,  because  the  power  of  God 
can  enable  such  creatares  to  such  acts.  God's  power  is  not  the 
rule  of  our  belief  of  a  thing  without  the  exercise  of  it  in  matter 
of  fact,  and  the  declaration  of  it  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

The  power  of  God  is  abused,  hj  presuming  on  it,  without 
using  the  means  he  has  appointed.  When  men  sit  with  folded 
arms,  and  make  a  confidence  in  his  power  a  glorious  title  to 
their  idleness  and  disobedience;  they  would  have  his  strength 
do  all,  and  his  pjrecept  should  move  them  to  do  nothing:  this 
is  a  trust  of  his  power  against  his  command,  a  pretended  glori- 
fying his  power  with  a  slight  of  his  sovereignty.  Though  God 
be  almighty,  yet  for  the  most  part  he  exercises  his  might  in 
giving  life  and  success  to  second  causes  and  lawful  endeavotirs. 
Wheh^  we  stay  in  the  mouth  of  danger,  without  any  call  order- 
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ing  us  to  eoQtinue,  and  against  a  door  of  providence  opened 
for  our  rescue,  aod  sanctuary  ourselves  in  the  power  of  Ood 
without  any, promise,  without  any  providence  conducting  us; 
this  is  not  to  glorify  the  Divine  might,  but  to  neglect  it,  in  ne- 
glectiug  the  means  which  his  power  affords  to  us  for  our  escape; 
to  condemn  it  to  our  humours,  to  work  miracles  for  us  accord- 
ing to  our  wills,  and  against  his  own.'     God  could  have  sent  a 
worm  to  be  Herod's  executioner,  when  he  sought  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,  or  employed  an  angel  from  heaven  to  have  tied 
bis  hands  oi  stopped  his  breath,  and  not  put  Joseph  upon  a 
flight  (o  £gypt  with  our  Saviour;  yet  had  it  not  been  an  abuse 
of  the  power  of  God,  for  Joseph  to  have  neglected  the  precept, 
aikd  slit^hted  the  means  God  gave  him  for  the  preserving  hii 
own  life  and  that  of  the  child  f     Christ  himself,  when  the  Jew* 
consulted  to  destroy  him,  presumed  not  upoh  the  power  of 
God  to  secure  him,  but  used  ordinary  means  for  his  preserva- 
tion, by  walking  no  more  openly,  but  retiring  into  a  city  near 
the  wilderness  till  the  hefar  was  come,  and  the  call  of  his  Father 
made  manifest,  John  xi.  53,  54.   ,A  rash  running  upon  dan- 
ger, tbougb  for  the  truth  itself,  is  a  presuming  upon,  and.  con- 
sequently an  abuse  of  this  powers  a  proud  challenging  it  to 
serve  our  turns  against  the  authority  of  his  will  and  the  force 
of  his  precept:  a  not  resting  in  hi%  ordinate  power,  but  de- 
manding bis  absolute  power  to  ploase   our  lollies  and  pre- 
stunption;  concluding  and  expecting  more  from  it  than  what  is 
authorized  by  his  will 

[9.]  If  infinite  power  be  a  peculiar  property  of  God^  bow 
miserable  will  all  wicked  rebels  be  under  this  power  of  God! 
Men  may  break  his  laws,  but  not  impair  his  arm;  they  may 
slight  his  word,  but  cannot  resist  his  power.  If  he  swear  tbat 
he  will  sweep  a  place  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  as  he  has 
thought  80  shall  it  come  to  pass,  and  as  be  has  purposed  so 
shall  it  stand,  Isa.  ziv.  23,  34.  Rebels  against  an  earthly  prince 
may  exceed  him  in  strength,  and  be  more  powerful  than  their 
sovereign:  none  can  equal  God,  much  less  exceed  him.  As 
none  can  exercise  an  act  of  hostility  against  him  without  his 
permissive  will;  so  none  can  struggle  from  under  his  hand 
without  his  positive  will.  He  has  an  arm  not  to  be  moved,  a 
band  not  to  be  wrung  aside.  God  is  represented  on  hia  throne 
like  a  jasper  stone,  Rev.  iv,  3,  as  one  of  invincible  power  when 
be  comes  to  judge :  the  jasper  is  a  stone  which  withstands  the 
greatest  force.*  Though  men  resist  the  order  of  hia  laws,  they 
cuinot  resist  the  sentence  of  their  punishlnent,  nor  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  None  can  any  more  exempt  themselves  from  the 
arm  of  his  strength,  than  (hey  can  from  the  authority  of  his 
dominion.  As  they  mtist  bow  to  his  sovereignty ;  so  they  must 
'  Huwood,  p.  13.  »  «"*■ '"  >«>■ 
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Bink  uncler  bis  force.  A  prisoner  in  this  world  mfty  make  bis 
escape,  but  a  prisonerin  the  world  to  come  cannot;  "  There  is 
none-  thai  can  deliver  out  of  thine  hand,"  Job.  x.  7.  There  is 
none  to  deliver  when  he  tears  in  pieces,  Psal.  I.  S2.  His 
strength  is  uncontrollable;  henc&  his  throne  is  represented  as  a 
fiery ^ame,  Dan.  vii.  9;  as  a  spark  of  Qre  has  power  to  kindle 
one  thing  after  another,  and  increase  till  it  consumes  a  forest,  a 
city,  swallow  up- all  combustible  matter,  tilt  it  consumes  a 
world,  and  many  worlds,  if  they  were  in  being.  Whatpowec 
bas  a  tree  to  resist  the  fire,  though  it  seems  mighty  when  it 
outbraves  the  winds  t  What  man  to  this  day  bas  been  able  to 
fiee  himself  from  that  chain  of  death,  God  clapped  upon  him 
for  his  revolt?  And  if  he  be  too  feeble  to  rescue  himself  from 
a  temporal,  much  less  from  an  eternal  death.  The  <Jevils  have 
to  this  minute  groaned  under  the  pile  of  wralh,  without  any 
success  in  delivering  themselves  by  alt  their  strength,  which 
much  sinmouQts  all  the  strength  of  mankind;  nor  have  they 
any  hopes  to  work  their  rescue  to  eternity. 

How  foolish  is  every  sinner!  Can  we  poor  worms  strut  it  out 
against  infinite  power?  We  cannot  resist  the  meanest  creatures 
when  God  commissions  them,  and  puts  a  sword  into  their  hands. 
They  will  not,  do,  not  the  worms,  be  startled  at  the  glory  of  a 
kiug,  when  they  have  their  Creator's  warrant  to  be  his  execu- 
tioners. Act  xii.  23.  Who  can  withstand  him,  when  he  com- 
mands the  waves  and  inundations  of  the  sea  to  leep  over  the 
shore;  when  he  divides  the  ground  in  earthquakes,  and  makes 
it  gape  wide  to  swallow  the  inhabitants  of  it;  when  the  air  is 
corrupted  to  breed  pestilences;  when  storms  and  lowers  tin- 
seasonably  falling,  putrify  the  fruit  of  the  earth;  what  created 
power  can  mend  the  matter,  and  with  a  prevailing  voice  say  to^ 
him,  What  dost  thou  ? 

There  are  two  attributes  God  will  make  glisteneven  in  hell 
to  the  full,  his  Wrath  and  his  power:  "What  if  God,  willing'to 
show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with 
much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  vrath  fit(«d  to  destruction?" 
Rom.Jx.  23.  If  it  were  mererfrath,  and  no  power  to  second 
it,  it  were  not  so  terrible;  but  it  is  wrath  and  power,  both  are 
joined  together:  it  is  not  only  a  sharp-  sword,  bat  a  powerful 
arm;  and  not  only  that,  for  then  it  were  well  for  the  dalnoed 
creature.  To  have  many  sharp  blows,  and  from  a  strong  arm, 
this  may  be  without  putting  forth  the  highest  strength  a  man 
has.  But  in  this  God  makes  it  his  design  to  make  his  power 
known  and  conspicuous;  he  takes  the  sword  (as  it  were)  into 
both  hands,  that  he  may  show  the  strength  of  his  arm  iu  strik- 
ing the  harder  blow;  and  therefore  the  apostle  calls  it  the  glory 
of  his  power,  Thess.  i  9,  whioh  puts  a  stiog  into  this  wrath; 
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uid  it  is  called  ^be  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  the  Alaugbty,  Rev. 
six.  15.  Ood  will  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  men 
sensible  of  bis  almightiness  in  everjr  stroke.  How  great  must 
tbat  vengeance  be,  that  is  backed  by  all  the  strength  of  .Godt 
When  there  will  be  a  powerful  wralh  without  a  powerful 
compassion;  when  all  his  power  shall  be  exercised  in  pun- 
ishing, and  not  the  least  mite  of  it  exercised  in  pitying;  how 
imsintible  will  be  the  load  of  such  a  weighty  hand!  How  caa 
ttw  dust  of  the  balance  break  the  mighty  bars,  or  get  out  of  the 
lists  of  a  powerful  vengeance,  or  hope  for  any  grain  of  comfort! 
Oh,  tbat  every  obstinatesioner  would  thinksi  this,  and  consider 
bis  onmessurable  boldness  in  thinking  himself  able  to  grapple 
with  omnipotence!  What  force  can  any  have  to  resist  the  pre- 
sence of  him,  before  whom  rocks  melt,  and  the  heavens  at 
length  shall  be  shrivelled  op  as  a  parchment  by  the  last  fire? 
As  the  light  of  God's  face  is  too  dazzling  to  be  beheld  by  us; 
so  the  arm  of  his  power  is  too  mighty  to  be  opposed  by  us.  His 
almigbtiness  is  above  the  reach  of  our  potsherd  strength,  as  his 
infioiteness  is  above  the  capacity  of  our  purblind  understandings. 
God  were  not  omnipotent,  if  h^  power  could  be  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  any. 

Ute  (&)  A  second  use  of  Ibis  point  from  the  consideration  of 
the  infinite  power  of  God,  is  of  comforL  As  omnipotence  is  aa 
ocean  that  cannot  be  fathomed;  so  the  comforts  from  it  are 
streams  that  cannot  be  exhausted.  What  joy  can  be  wanting 
to  him  that  finds  himself  folded  in  the  arms  of  omnipotence? 

This  perfection  is  made  over  to  believers  in  the  covenant,  as 
well  as  any  other  attribute ;  I  am  the  Lord  your  God;  therefore 
that  power  which  is  as  essential  to  the  Godhead  as  any  other 
perfection  of  his  nature,  is  in  the  rights  and  extent  of  it  assured 
unto  you.  Nay,  may  we  not  say,  it  is  made  over  more  than 
any  other,  because  it  is  that  which  animates  every  other  per- 
fection, and  is  the  Spirit  tbat  gives  them  motion  and  appearance 
in  the  world?  If  God  had  expressed  himself  in  particular,  as,  I 
am  a  true  God,  a  wise  God,  a  loving  God,  a  righteous  God,  I 
am  yours;  whet  would  all  or  any  of  those  have  signified,  unless 
the  other  also  had  been  implied,  as,  I  am  an  almighty  God,  I 
am  your  God?  In  God's  making  over  himself  in  any  particular 
auribnte,  this  of  his  power  is  included  in  every  one,  without 
which  all  his  other  graois  would  be  insignificant.  It  is  a  com- 
fon  tbat  power  is  in  the  hand  of  God ;  it  can  never  be  better 
placed,  for  he  can  never  use  his  power  to  injurs  his  confiding 
creature :  if  it  were  in  oor  own  hands,  wa  might  use  it  to  injure 
ourselves.  It  is  a  power  in  the  hand  of  an  indulgent  Father, 
net  a  hard-hearted  tyrant;  it  is  a  just  power,  his  "  right  hand  is 
ftU  of  righteottsness,"  Psal.  xlviii.  10;  because  of  his  ngbleoug. 
nesa  he  can  never  use  it  iU,  and  bocattse  of  bis  wisdom  he  can 
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never  use  it  unseasonably.  Men  that  have  strength,oAeo  mis- 
place the  actings  of  it,  because  of  their  folly;  and  sometimes 
employ  it  to  base  ends,  because  of  their  wickedness.  But  this 
power  in  God  is  always  awakened  by  goodness  and  conducted 
by  wisdom;  it  is  never  exercised  by  self-will  and  passion,  but 
according  to  the  immuiable  rule  of  his  own  nature,  which  is 
rigtiteousness.  How  comfortable  is  it  to  tliink  that  you  have  a 
Ood  thai  can  do  what  he  pleases;  noUiing  so  difficult  but  he  aaa 
effect,  nothing  so  strong  but  he  can  overrule !  You  need  _  uot 
dread  men,  since  yon  have  one  to  restrain  them;  nor  fear  devils, 
unce  you  have  one  to  chain  thenL  No  creature  but  is  infla- 
«nced  by  this  power;  no  creature  but  must  fall  upon  the  with- 
drawing of  this  power.  It  was  not  all  laid  out  in  creation;  it  is 
not  weakened  by  his  preservation  of  things;  he  yet  has  a  fulness 
of  power,  and  a  residue  of  spirit:  and  for  whom  should  that 
eternal  arm  of  the  Lord  be  displayed,  and  that  incomprehensi- 
ble thunder  of  his  power  be  shot  out,  but  for  those  for  whose 
sake  and  for  whose  comfort  it  is  revealed  in  his  word? 

In  particular, 

[1.]  Here  is  comfort  in-  all  afflictions  and  distresses.  Our 
evUs  can  never  be  so  great  to  oppress  us,  as  bis  power  is  great 
to  deliver  us.  The  same  power  that  brought  a  world  out  of  a 
chaos,  and  constituted,  and  has  hitherto  preserved  the  regular 
motion  of  the  stars,  can  bring  order  out  of  our  confusion,  and 
light  out  of  our  darkness.  When  our  Saviour  was  in  .the 
greatest  distress,  and  beheld  the  face  of  his  Father  frowning 
while  he  was  upon  the  cross,  in  his  complaint  to  him.he  exer- 
cises failh  upon  his  power,  "  Eli,  £^i — My  Ood,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  Matt,  sxvil  46;  that  is,  "My 
Strong,  my  Strong;"  E\,  is  a  name  of  power,  belonging  (o 
God :  Ghrist  comforts  himself  in  his  power,  while  he  complains 
of  his  frowns.  Follow  his  pallern,  and  forget  not  that  power 
that  can  scatter  the  clouds,  as  well  as  gather  them  together. 
The  psalmist's  support  in  his  distress  was  in  the  creative  power 
of  Ood ;  *'  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth,"  Psal.  cxxi.  S. 

[S.]  It  is  comfort  in  all  strong  and  stirring  corruptions  and 
mighty  temptations.  It  is  by  this  we  may  arm  ourselves,  and 
be  strong  in  the  power  of  his  might,  Eph.  vi.  10.  By  this  we 
may  conquer  principalities  and  powers  as  dreadful  as  hell,  but 
Dot  so  mighty  as  heaven.  By  this  we  may  triumph  over  lusts 
within,  too  strong  for  an  arm  of  flesh.  By  this  the  devils  that 
have  possessed  us  may  be  cast  out,  the  battered  walls  of  out 
souls  may  be  repaired,  and  the  sons  of  Anak  laid  flat  That 
power  that  brought  light  out  of  darkness,  and. overmastered 
the  deformity  of  the  chaos,  and  set  bounds  to  the  ocean,  and 
dried  up  the  Red  sea  by  a  rebuke,  can  quell  the  tumults  In  our 
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sfixita,  and  level  spiritiul  Goliahs  by  his  word.  When  the 
disciples  beard  that  terrifying  speech  of  our  Saviour,  concern- 
ing  rich  men,  that  it  was  "  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  IhroDgh  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  ru^  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  Matt  xix.  84,  to  entertain  the  gospel,  which  com- 
manded self-denial,  and  that,  because  of  the  alluremeDts  of  the 
world,  and  the  strong  habits  in  their  soul;  Christ  referB  theoi 
to  the  power  of  God,  ver.  26,  who  could  expel  those  iU  habits^ 
and  plant  good  ones;  "  With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  With 
God  all  (huigs  are  possible."  There  is  no  resistanee,  but  he 
can  surmount;  no  strong  hold,  but  he  can  demolish;  no  tower,* 
but  he  can  level. 

^3.3  It  is  comfort  from  hence,  that  all  promises  shall  be  per>> 
Conued.  Goodness  is  sufficient  to  make  a  promise,  but  powef 
is  necessary  to  perform  a  promise.  Men  that  are  honest,  can- 
not often  make  good  their  words,  because  something  may  iA- 
terveae  that  may  shorten  their  ability;  but  nothing  dan  disable 
God,  without  dimini^ing  his  Godhead.  He  has  an  infioite- 
Dess  of  power  to  accomplish  his  word,  as  well  as  an  infiniteness 
of  goodness  to  make  andoitter  his  word.  That  might  whereby 
he  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  keeping  truth  for  ever,  are 
joined  together,  Faal.  czItl  5,  6.  His  Father's  faithfulness 
and  his  creative  power  are  linked  together.  It  is  upon  this 
basis  the  covenant,  and  every  part  of  it>  is  established,  and 
stands  as  firm  ss  the  almightiness  of  God,  whereby  he  reared 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  No  power  can  resist  bis  will, 
Rom.  ix.  19.  Who  can  disannul  his  purpose,  and  turn  back 
bis  hand  when  it  is  stretched  out?  Isa.  xiv.  S7.  His  word  is 
mialterable,  and  his  power  is  invincible.  He  could  not  deceive 
himself  for  he  knew  his  own  strength  when  he  promised.- 
No  unexpected  event  can  change  his  resolution,  because  no- 
thing can  happen  without  the  compass  of  his  foresight.  No 
created  strength  can  atop  him  in  his  action,  because  all  crea- 
tnres  are  ready  to  serve  him  at  bis  command ;  not  the  devils 
-  in  hell,  ner  all  the  wicked  men  on  earth,  since  he  has  strength 
ta  resUaiu  them,  and  an  arm  to  punish  them.  What  can  be 
too  hard  for  him  that  created  heaven  and  earth?-  Hence  it 
was,  that  when  God  promised  any  thing  anciently  to  his  peo- 
ple, he  used  often  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  that 
created  heaven  and  earth,  as  that  which  was  an  undeniable 
answer  to  any  objection,  against  any  thing  that  might  be  made 
■gainst,  the  greatness  and  stupendousness  of  any  promise;  by 
that  oaoie  in  all  his  works  of  grace  wad  he  known  to  them, 
Exod.  vi.  3.  When  we  are  sure  of  his  will,  we  need  not  ques, 
lioo  his  strength,  since  he  never  over-engages  himself  above 
his  ability.  He  that  could  not  be  resisted  by  nothing  m  crea, 
tioD,  nor  Tan^uJabed  by  devik  in  redemption,  can  never  want 
Vol..  II.— 16 
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power  to  glorify  his  faithfulness  in  his  accomplishmenC  of  what- 
soever he  has  promised. 

.  [4.]  From  this  iii&niteness  of  powei  in  God  we  have  ground 
of  assurance  for  perseverance.  Since  conversion  is  likened  to 
the  works  of  creaiion  and  resurrection,  two  great  marks  of  his 
sirenglh,  he  does'  not  surely  employ  himself  in  the  first  work 
of  changing  the  heart,  to  let  any  created  strength  baffle  that 
power  which  he  began  and  intends  to  glorify.  It  was  this 
might  that  struck  off  the  chain,  and  expelled  that  strong  one 
that  possessed  you.  What  if  you  are  too  weak  to  keep  him 
out  of  his  lost  possession,  will  God  lose  the  glory  of  his  ^rst 
strengrh,  by  sufferiug  his  foiled  adversary  to  make  a  re-enlry, 
and  regain  his  former  usurpation?  his  ouistreiched  arm  will  not 
do  less  liy  hfs  spiritual,  than  it  did  by  his  national  Israel.  'It 
guarded  ibem  all  ihe  way  10  Canaan,  and  left  them  not  to  shift 
for  themselves,  after  he  had  struck  off  Ihe  fetters  of  Egypt,  aud 
buried  their  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea,  Dent.  i.  31.  This  great- 
ness of  the  Father  above  all,  our  Saviour  makes  the  ground  of 
believers'  continuance  for  ever,  against  the  blasts  of  hell  and 
engines  of  the  world.  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  all,  and  n» 
man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand,"  John  z. 
99.  Our  keeping  is  not  in  our  own  weak  hands,  but  io  tfae 
hancls  of  him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  Thai  power  of  Godlieeps 
us  which  intends  our  salvation.  In  all  fears  of  falling  away, 
shelter  yourselves  in  the  power  of  God.  "  He  shall  be  holdeo 
up,"  says  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  one  weak  "in  faith; 
and  no  other  reason  is  rendered  by  him  but  this,  "  for  God  is 
able  to  make  him  stand,"  Rom.  xiv.  4. 

From  this  attribute  of  the  infinite  power  of  God,  we  have  a 
ground  of  comfon  in  the  lowest  estate  of  the  church.  Let  the 
slate  of  the  church  be  never  so  deplot-able,  the  condition  nevtir 
so  desperate,  that  power  that  created  the  world,  and  shall  raise 
the  bodies  of  men,  can  create  a  happy  slate  for  the  church,  and 
raise  her  from  an  overwhelming  grave.  Though  the  enemies 
trample  upon  her,  they  cannot  upon  the  arm  that  holds  her, 
which  by  ihe  least  motion  of  it,  can  lift  her  up  above  theheads 
of  her  adversaries,  and  make  them  feel  the  thunder  of  that 
power  that  none  can  understand:  "  By  the  blast  of  God  they 

Serish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  consumed,'* 
ob  iv.  9;  they  shall  be  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  If 
ones  he  draw  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom,  all  must'  fly  before 
him,  or  sink  under  him,  Psal.  Ixziv.  II.  And  when  there  is 
none  to  help,  his  own  arm  sustains  him  and  brings  salvation, 
and  bis  fury  doth  uphold  him,  Isa.  Ixiii.  5.  What  if  the  church 
loiter  tmder  the  underminings  of  hell!  what  if  it  has  a  sad 
heart  and  vet  eyes!  in  what  a  little  moment  can  he  make  the 
night  turn  into  day,  and  make  the  Jews  that  weVe  preparing 
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for  death  in  Shushan,  trinmph  over  the  neoka  of  their  enemtea, 
and  ntarch  ia  one  hour  with  swords  in  their  hands,  (hat  expect- 
ed the  last  hour  ropes  about  their  necksl  E}sth.  ix.  1.  S.  If  Israel 
be  pursued  by  Pharaoh,  the  sea  shall  open  lis  arms  to  protect 
Iheia:  if  they  be  thirsty,  a  rock  shall  spout  out  Waler  to  refresh 
them;,  if  they  be  hungry,  heaven  shall  be  their  granary  for 
iBatiaa:  if  Jerusalem  be  besieged,  and  has  not  force  enough  to 
epcouDter  Sennacherib,  an  angel  shall  turn  the  c&mp  into  in 
aceldaraa,  a  field  of  blood.    His  people  shall  not  want  delit^f- 
ances,  till  God  waot  a  power  of  working  miracles  for  their 
security:  he  is  more  jealous  of  his  power  than  the  church  can 
be  of  her  safety.     And  if  we  should  want  other  arguments  to 
'  press  him,  we  may  implore  him  by  virtue  of  his  power;  for 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  church  as  a  motive  to  him  to  save 
it,  there  is  enough  in  his  own  name,  and  the  illustration  of  bis 
power,  Psal.  cvi.  8.     Who  can  grapple  with  the  omnipotency 
of  that  God,  who  is  jealous  of  and  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
it?  And  therefore  God,  for  the  most  part,  takes  such  opportu- 
nities to  deliver,  wherein  his  almightiness  may  be  most  con- 
spicuous, and  his  counsels  most  admirable.     He  awakened  not 
himself  to  deliver  Israel,  till  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  the 
Red  Sea,  nor  to  rescne  the  three  children  till  they  were  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  nor  Daniel,  till  he  was  in  the  lions'  den.     It  is 
in  ^e  weakness  of  his  creature  that  his  strength  is  perfected; 
not  in  a  way  of  addition  of  perfectuess  to  it,  but  in  a  way  of 
maoifestaiioR  of -the  perfection  of  it.    As  it  is  the  perfection  of 
the  sun  to  shine  and  enlighten  the  world,  not  that  the  san  re- 
ceives an  increase  of  light  by  the  darting  of  bis  beams,  bat 
discovers  his  glory  to  the  admiration  of  men,  and  pleasure  of 
the  world.     If  it  were  not  for  such  occasions,  the  world  would 
not  regard  the  mightiness  of  God,  nor  know  what  power  were 
in  him.    It  traverses  the  stage  in  its  fulness  and  liveliness  upon 
sach  occasions,  when  the  enemies  are  strong,  and  their  strength 
edged  with  an  intense  hatred,  and  but  little  time  between  the 
contrivance  and  execution.     It  is  the  great  comfort  that  the 
lowest  distresses  of  the  church  are  a  fit  scene  for  the  discovery 
of  this  attribute,  and  that  the  glory  of  God's  omnipotence,  and 
the  church's  securiiy,  are  so  straitl^  linked  together.     It  is  a 
promise  ihat  "will  never  be  forgotten  by  God,  and  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  us,  that  "  in  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of 
the  Lord-  rest;"  that  is,  the  power  of  the  Lord  shall  abide; 
"and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  him, even  assiraw  is 
trodden  down  ibr  the  dunghill,"  Isa.  xxv.  10.  And  the  plagues 
of  Babylon  shall  "come  in  one  day, death,  and  monrning,  and 
&mioe;  for  strong  is  the  Lord  who  judgeth  her,"  Rev.  xviu.  8. 
l/ge    (3.)  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 
[l.J  Meditate  on  thU  power  of  God,  and  press  U  often  upon 
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your  minds.  We  conclude  many  things  of  God  that  we  do  not 
practically  suckthe  comfort  of,  for  want  of  deep  thoughts  of  it, 
and  frequent  inspection  into  it.  We  believe  God  to  be  true, 
yet  distrust  him;  we  acknowledge  him  powerful,  yet  fear  the 
motion  of  everystraw.  Many  truths,  though  assented  to  in 
dur  understandings,  are  kept  under  hatches  by  corrupt  affec- 
tions, and  have  not  their  due  in&uence,  because  they  are  not 
brought  forth  into  the  open  air  of  our  souls  by  meditation.  If 
we  will  but  search  our  hearts,  we  shall  find  it  is  the  power  of 
God  we  often  doubt  of.  When  the  heart  of  Ahaz  and  his  sub- 
jects trembled  at  the  icombination  of  the  Syrian  and  Israelitish 
kings  against  'him,  for  want  of  a  confidence  in  the  power  of 
God,  God  sends  his  prophet  with  commission  to  work  A  miracu- 
lous sign  at  his  own  choice,  to  rear  up  his  fainting  heart;  and 
when  he  refused  to  ask  a  sign  out  of  diffidence  of  that  almighty 

?ower,  the  prophet  complains  of  it  as  an  affront  to  his  Master, 
sa.  Vii.  IS,  13.  Moses,  so  great  a  friend  of  God,  was  overta- 
ken with  this  kind  of  unbelief,  after  all  the  experiments  of 
God's  miraculous  acts  in  Egypt:  the  answer  God  gives  him 
manifests  this  to  be  at  the  core;  "Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed 
short  ?"  Numb.  li.  23. 

'  For  want  of  actuated  thoughts  of  Ihis,'we  are  many  times 
turned  from  our  known  duty  by  the  blast  of  a  creature;  as 
though  man  had  more  power  to  dismay  us,  than  God  baa  to 
support  us  in  his  commanded  way.  The  belief  of  God's  power 
is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  all  religion;  without  settled  thoughts 
of  it,  we  cannot  pray  in  a  lively  and  believing  manner,  for  the 
obtaining  the  mercies  we  want,  or  the  averting  th€  evils  we 
fear:  we  should  not  love  him,  unless  we  are  persuaded  he  has 
a  power  to  bless  us;  nor  fear  him,  unless  we  were  persriaded 
of  his  power  to  punish  us.  The  frequent  thoughts  of  this 
would  render  our  faith  more  stable,  and  our  hopes  more  stead- 
fast; it  would  make  us  more  feeble  to  sin,  and  more  careful  to 
obey.  When  the  virgin  staggered  at  the  message  of  the  angel, 
that  she  should  bear  a  son,  he  in  his  answer  turns  her  to  the 
crealive  power  of  God;  "The  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee,"  Luke  i.  35;  which  seems  to  be  in  allusion  to 
,the  Spirit's  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  bringing  a 
comely  world  out  of  a  confused  mass.  Is  it  harder  for  God  to 
make  a  virgin  conceive  a  son  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  than 
to  make  a  World?  Why  does  he  reveal  himself  so  often  under 
the  title  of  Almighty,  and  press  it  upon  us,  but  that  we  should 
press  it  upon  ourselves?  And  shall  we  be  forgetful  of  that, 
which  every  thing  about  us,  every  thing  within  us,  is  a  mark 
of?  How  come  we  by  a  power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  a  feculty 
and  act  of  understanding  and  will,  but  by  this  power  framing 
us,  this  power  assisting  us?    What  though  the  thunder  of  his 
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power  cannot  be  nud^rstood,  no  more  can  any  other  perfectioa 
of  his  nature;  shall  we  therefore  seldom  think  of  it?     The  sea 
canDot  be  fathomed,  yet  the  merchant  excuses  not  himself  from 
Bailing  apon  the  surface  of  it.   We  cannot  glorify  God,  without 
doe  consideraticm  of  this  attribute ;  for  his  power  is  his  glory  aa 
much  as  any  other,  and  called  both  by  the  name  of  glory,  Rom. 
Ti.  4,  speaking  of  Christ's  resurrection  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  and  alao  the  riches  of  his  glory,  Eph.  iii.  16,    Those 
that  have  strong  temptations  in  their  coarse,  and- over-pressing 
corruptions  in  their  hearts,  have  need  to  think  of  it  out  of  inte- 
rest, since  nothing  but  this  can  relieve  them.     Those  that  hare 
experimented  the  working  of  it  in  their  new  creatien,  are 
obliged  to  think  of  it  out  of  gratitude.     It  was  this  migbly 
power  over  himself  that  gave  rise  to  all  that  pardoning  grace 
already  conferred,  or  hereafter  expected;  without  it  our  souls 
bad  been  consumed,  the  world  OTerturned;  we  could  not  have 
expected  a  happy  heaven,  btit  have  lain  yelling  in  an  eternal 
hell,  had  not  the  power  of  his  mercy  exceeded  that  of  his  jus- 
tice, and  his  inGnite  power  executed  what  his  infinite  wisdom 
had  contrived  for  our  redemption.    How  much  also  should  we 
be  raised  in  oar  admiration  of  God,  and  ravish  oivselves  in 
contemplaiing  that  might  that  can  raise  innumerable  worlds  in 
those  infinite  imaginary  spaces  without  this  globe  of  heaven 
and  earth,  aild  exceed  inconceivably  what  he  has  done  in  the ' 
creation  of  this ! 

[8,]  Prom  the  pressing  the  consideratioa  of  this  upon  our- 
selves, let  us  be  induced  to  trust  God  upon  the  account  of  his 
power.  The  main  end  of  the  revelation  of  his  power  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  of  the  miraculous  operations  of  it  in  Egypt,  was 
to  induce  them  to  an  entire  reposing  themselves  in  God :  and 
the  psalmist  does  scarce  speak  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  with- 
out making  this  inference  from  it;  and  scarce  exhorts  to  a  trust 
tn  God,  but  backs  it  with  a  consideration  of  his  power  in  crea- 
tion, it  being  the  chief  support  of  the  soul:  "  Happy  is  he — 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God:  which  mdde  heaven,  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein  is,"  Psal.  cxlvi.  5,  6.  That 
power  is  invincible  that  drew  the  world  out  of  nothing;  nothing 
can  happen  to  us  harder  than  the  making  the  world  without 
the  concurrence  of  instruments:  no  difficulty  can  master  that 
strength,  that  has  drawn  all  things  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  a 
confused  matter  next  to  nothing:  no  power  can  rifle  what  wa 
commit  to  him,  2  Tim.  i.  12.  He  is  all  power,  above  the  reach 
of  all  power;  all  oUier  powers  in  the  world  flow  from  him,  oi 
depend  on  him.  He  is  worthy  to  bo  trusted,  since  -we  know 
him  true,  without  ever  breaking  his  word,  and  omnipotent, 
never  failing  of  his  purpose;  and  a  confidence  in  it  is  the  chief 
act  whereby  we  can  glorify  this  power,  and  credit  his  arm.     a 
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strong  God,  and- a  Weak  faith  in  omnipotence,  df)  not  suit  well 
together.  Indeed  we  are  more  engaged  to  a  trust  in  Divioe 
power  than  the  ancient  patriarchs  were:  they  had  the  verbal 
declaration  of  his  power,  and  many  of  them  little  other  evidetice 
of  it,  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  their  faith  in  God 
being  established  in  this  first  discovery  of  his  omnipotence,  drew 
out  itself  further  to  believe,  that  whatsoever  God  promised  by 
his  word,  he  was  able  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  nothing;  which  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
apoatle,  Heb.  zi.  3.  Not  barely  to  speak  pf  the  creation  of  the 
world  by- God,  which  was  a  thing  the  Hebrews  understood  well 
enough  from  their  ancient  oracles;  but  to  show  the  foundation 
of  the  patriarch's  faith,  namely,  God  making  the  world  by  his 
word,  and  what  use  they  made  of  the  discovery  of  his  power  in 
that,  to  lead  them  to  believe  the  promise  of  God  concerning  the 
Seed  of  the  woman  to  be  brought  into  the  world.  But  we  have 
not  only  the  same  foundation,  but  superadded  demonstrations 
of  this  attribute  in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour,  the  union  of 
the  two  natures,  the  glorious  redemption,  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  new  creation  of  the  world.  They  relied  upon 
the  naked  power  of  God,  without  thoee  more  illustriotu  appear- 
ances of  it,  which  have  been  in  the  ages  since.  We  have  the 
wonderful  effects  of  that  which  they  had  but  obscure  expecta- 
tions of.   . 

Consider,  trust  in  God  can  never  be  without  taking  iti  God's 
power  asaconcurrentfoundatioiiwithhistruth.  It  is  the  mala 
ground  of  trust,  and  so  set  forth  in  the  prophet;  "Trust  yfe  in 
the  X^rd  for  ever;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength,"  Isa.  xxvi.  4.  And  the  faith  of  the  aucient3,so  re- 
commended, Heb,  xi.,  had  this  chiefly  for  its  ground;  and  the 
faith  in  gospel  times  is  called  a  trusting  on  his  arm,  Isa.  li.  5. 
All  the  attributes  of  God  are  the  objects  of  our  veneration,  but 
they  do  not  equally  contribute  to  the  producing  trust  in  our 
hearts;  his  eternity,  simplicity,  inJiniteness,  ravish  and  aston- 
ish our  minds  when  we  consider  them ; '  but  there  is  no  immedi^ 
ate  tendency  in  their  nature  to  allure  us  to  a  confidence  in  him, 
no,  not  in  an  innocent  state;  much  less  in  a  lapsed  and  revolted 
condition ;  but  the  other  perfections  of  his  nature,  as  his  holiness, 
righteousness,  mercy,  are  amiable  to  us  in  regard  of  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  them  upon  and  about  the  creature,  and  so 
have  something  in  their  own  nature  to  allure  us  to  repose  our- 
SQlvea  in  him:  but  yet  those  cannot  engage  to  an  entire  trust  in 
him,  without  reflecting  upon  his  ability,  which  only  can  render 
those  useful  and  successful  to  the  creature.  For  whatsoever 
bars  stand  in  the  way  of  his  holy,  righteous,  and  merciful  pro- 
ceedings towards  his  creatures,  are  not  overmastered  by  those 

'  Amjruit.  Moral,  tom.  S.  p.  170. 
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perfections,  but  by  that  strength  of  his  which  only  can  rettetre 
ns  ia  concurrence  with  the  other  attributes.  How  could  his 
mercy  succour  us  without  his  arm,  or  his  wisdom  guide'  us 
without  his  hand,  or  his  truth  perform  promises  to  us  without 
his  strength  ?  -As  no  attribute  can  act  without  it,  so  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  him  upon  the  accoant  of  any  particular  perfection  in 
the  Godhead  according  to  our  indigency,  one  eye  must  be  per- 
petually fixed  upon  this  of  his  power;  and  our  faith  would  be 
feeble  and  dispirited  without  eyeing  this.  Without  this,  his 
holiness,  which  hates  sin,  would  not  be  regarded ;  and  his  mercy, 
pitying  a  grieving  sinner,  would  not  be  valued.  As  this  power 
is  the  ground  of  a  wicked  man's  fear,  so  it  is  the  ground  of  a 
good  man's  trust.  This  was  that  which  was  the  principal  8up> 
pOit  of  Abraham,  not  barelyhis  promise, but  his  abilily  to  make 
it  good,  Rom.  iv.  3 1 ;  and  when  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  the  ability  of  Godto  raise  him  up  again,  Heb.  zi.  19. 
All  laitb  would  droop,  and  be  in  the  mire,  without  leaning  upon 
this.  AH  those  attributes  which  we  consider  as  moral  iu  God, 
would  hare  no  influence  upon  us,  without  this,  which  we  con- 
sider physically  in  God.  Though  we  value  the  kindness  men 
may  express  to  us  in  our  distresses,  yet  we  make  them  ;)ot  the 
objects  of  our  coi^dence,  unless  they  have  an  ability  to  act  what 
they  express.  There  can  be  no  Jrust  in  God  without  an  eye  to 
his  power. 

Sometimes  the  power  of  God  is  the  sole  object  of  trust.  At 
when  we  have  no  promise  to  assure  us  of  his  will,  ve  have 
nothing  else  to  pitch  upon  but  his  ability;  and  that  not  his 
absolute  power,  but  his  ordinate,  iu  the  way  of  his  providence; 
we  must  not  trust  in  it  so,  as  to  expect  he  should  please  our 
humoar  with  fresh  miracles,  but  rest  upon  his  power,  and 
leave  the  maimer  to  his  will.  Asa,  when  ready  to  conflict 
with  the  vast  Ethiopian  army,  pleaded  nothing  else  but  this 
power  of  God,  S  Gt>ron.  xiv.  1 1,  And  the  three  children,  who 
had  no  particular  promise  of  deliveraace,  (that  we  read  of,) 
stuck  to  God's  ability  to  preserve  them  against  the  king's 
threatening,  and  owned  it  in  the  face  of  the  king,  yet  with 
some  kind  of  inward  intimations  in  their  own  spirits  that  he 
would  also  deliver  them ;  "  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,"  Dan.  iii.  17.  And 
accordingly  the  fire  burnt  the  cords  that  tied  them,  without 
nngeing  any  thins  else  about  them.  But  when  this  power 
has  been  exercised  upon  tike  occasions,  it  is  a  precedent  he 
has  given  us  to  rest  upon.  Precedents  in  law  are  good  pleas, 
and  strong  eiicouragements  to  the  client  to  expect  buccam  in 
his  suit.  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee— and  thou  didst  deliver 
Ifaem,"  says  David,  Psal.  ixii.  4.  And  Jehoshaphat  m  a  case 
of  distreM,  "  Art  not  thou  our  God,  who  didst  drive  out  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy  people  Israel?"  S  Chton. 
XX.  7.  When  we  have  not  any  statute  law  and  promise  to 
plead,  we.  may  plead  his  power,  together  with  the  former  pre- 
cedents and  acts  of  it.  The  cetiturion  had  nothing  else  to  act 
upon,  but  the  power  of  Christ,  and  some  evidences  of  it  in  the 
miracles  reported  of  hiu;  but  he  is  silent  in  the  latter,  and 
casts  himself  only  upon  the  fomier,  acknowledging  that  Christ 
bad  the  same  command  over  diseases,  as  himself  had  over  his 
soldiers.  Matt.  viii.  8,  9,  And  out  Saviour,  when  he  receives 
the  petition  of  ihe  blind  men,  requires  no  more  of  them  in  order 
to  a  cure,  but  abeUef  of  his  ability  to  perform  it;  "  Beiieve  ye 
that  I  am  able  to  do  this?"  Matt.  iz.  28.  -His  will  is  not 
known  but  by  revelation,  but  his  power  is  apprehended  by  rea- 
son^ as  essentially  and  eternally  linked  with  the  notion  of  a 
God.  Ood  also  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  thisattribute;  and 
since  it  is  so  much  virtually  discredited,  he  ia  pleased  when  any 
do  cordially  own  it,  and  entirely  resign  themselves  to  the  assist- 
ance of  it.      ■         , 

Well  (hen,  in  all  duties  where  faith  is  particularly  to  be 
acted,  forget  not  this  as  the  main  prop  of  it:  do  you  pray  for  a 
dourishing  and  triumphing  grace?  Consider  him  as  able  to 
m^e  all  grace  to  abound  in  you,  2  Cor.  iz.  8.  Do  you  want 
comfort  and  reviving  under  your  contritions  and  godly  sorrow } 
consider  him  as  he  declares  himself,  "  The  high  and  lofty  One," 
Isa.  Ivii.  IS.  Are  you  under  pressing  distresses?  ^ake  the 
advice  of  Eliphaz  to  Job,  when  he  tells  him  what  he  himself 
would  do  if  he  were  in  his'  case;  "  I  would  seek  onto  God,  Eind 
unto  God  would  I  commit  my  cause,"  Job  v.  8;  but  observe 
■  under  what  consideration,  as  to  one  that  "  doetb  great  things 
and  unsearchable;  marvellous  things  without  number,"  ver.  9. 
When  you  beg  of  him  the  melting  your  rocky  hearts,  the  dash- 
ing in  pieces  your  strong  corruptions,  the  drawing  his  beautiful 
image  in  your  soul,  the  quickening  your  dead  hearts,  and  revi- 
ving your  drooping  spirits,  and  supplying  your  spirituar wants, 
consider  him  as  one  able  to  do  abundantly,  not  only  above 
what  you  can  ask>  but  above  what  you  can  think,  Epb.  iiL  SO, 
Faith  will  be  spuriiless,  and  prayer  will  be  lifeless,  if  power  be 
not  eyed  by  us  in  those  things  which  cannot  be  doue  without 
an  arm  of  Omnipotence. 

[3.]  This  doctrine  teaches  us  humiUty  and  submissiou.  Tba 
vast  disproportion  between  the  mightiness  of  God  and  the 
meanness  of  a  creature,  inculcates  the  lesson  of  humility  in  his 
presence.  How  becoming  is  humility  under  a  mighty  band  I 
1  Pet.  V.  6.  What  is  an  infant  in  a  giant's  hand,  or  a  ^mb  in 
a  lion's  paw?  Submission  to  irresistible  power  is  the  best 
policy,  and  the  best  security;  this  gratifies  and  draws  oat  good- 
ness, whereas  murmuring  and  tesistance  exasperate  and  sharpen 
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pow«r.  We  sanctify  his  name  and  glorify  bis  strength  by  fall- 
ing dot^a- before  it;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  fats  invisible 
strength,  and  our  inability  to  matcb  it.  How  low  should  we 
therefore  lie  before  bim,  against  whose  power  our  pride  and 
marmuiing  can  do  no  good,  who  cao  outwrestle  us  in  our  con- 
tesls,  and  always  overcome  when  he  judges!  Rom.  iii.  4. 

[4.]  This  doctrine  leaches  us,  not  to  fear  the  pride  and  force  " 
of  man.  How  unreasonable  is  it,  to  fear  a  limited  above  an 
tinbooDded  power !  How  unbecomiog  is  the  fear  of  man  in 
him,  who  has  an  interest  in  a  strength  able  to  cuxb  the  strongest 
devils!  Who  would  tremble  at  the  threats  of  a  dwarf,  that 
has  a  mighty  and  watchful  giant  for  hia  guard?  If  God  does 
but  arise,  his  enemies  are  scattered,  Psal.  Izviii.  1;  the  least 
motion  inakes  them  Sy  before  him;  it  is  no  difiicnlt  thing  for 
him,  that  made  them  by  a  word,  to. unmake  their  designs,  and 
shiver  them  in  pieces  by  Uie  breath  of  his  mouth.  He  brings 
princes  to  nothing,  and  makes  the  judges  of  the  earth  vanity; 
they  wither  when  he  blows  upon  them,  and  their  stock  shall 
not  take  root  in  the  earth.  He  can  .command  a  whirlwind  to 
take  them  away  as  atubUe,  Isa-^'x).  23,  24.  Yea,  with  the 
shaking  of  his  hand,  he  mabe^  servants  to  become  rulers  of 
those  that  were  their  masters,  Zech.  ii.  9.  Whole  nations  are 
ikO  more  in  his  bands  than  a  morning  cloud,  or  the  dew  upon 
the  ground,  or  the  chaff  before  the  wind,  or  the  smdke  against 
the  motion  of  the  air,  which  though  it  appear  out  of  a  chimney 
like  a  black  invincible  cloud,  is  quickly  dispersed,  and  becomes 
invisible,  Hos.  xiii.  3.  How  inconsiderable  are  the  most  mighty 
to  his  strength,  which  can  puff  away  a  whole  world  of  proud 
grasshoppers,  and  a  whole  sky  of  daring  clouds!  He  that  by 
his  word  masters  the  rage  of  the  sea,  can  overrule  the  prida 
and  power.of  men.  Where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ?  It 
cannot  overleap  the  bounds  he  has  set  it,  nor  march  an  inch 
beyond  the  point  be  has  prescribed  it.  Fear  not  the  confede- 
racies of  man,  but  "sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself;  and  let 
him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread,"  Isa.  viii.  13,  Tp 
fear  men  is  to  dishonour  the  name  of  God,  and  regard  him  as-a 
feeble  Lord,  and  Dot  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  mighty  in 
strength,  so  that  they  that  harden  themselves  against  him  shall 
not  prosper. 

[5.]  Therefore  this  doctrine  teaches  us  the  fear  of  God.  The 
prophet;  Jetemiah  counts  it  as  an  impossible  thing  for  men  to 
be  destitute' of;  the  fear  of  God,  when  they  seriously  consider 
his  name  to  be  great  and  mighty:  "  Thou  art  great,  and  thy 
name  is  gfeat  in  might.  Who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  King  of 
nations  ?"  Jer.  vi.  7.  Shall  we  not  tremble  at  his  presence, 
who  has  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  perpet- 
ual decree;  that  though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselveB, 
Vol.  11—17 
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yet  they  cannot  pievail?  Jer.  v.  22.  He  ean  arm  the  weabMt 
creature  for  our  destruction,  and  disarm  the  strongest  creatures 
for  our  preservation.  He  caa  coromand  a  hair,  a  crumb,  a 
kernel  to  go  awry,  and  strangle  us.  He  can  make  the  heavens 
brass  over  our  hetid,  stop  close  the  botiles  of  the  clouds,  and 
make  the  fruit  of  the  fields  droop,  when  there  is  a  small  dis- 
tance to  the  harvest:  he  can  arm  men's  wit;  wealth,  hands 
against  themselves:  he  can  turn  our  sweet  morfiels  into  bitter, 
and  our  own  consciences  ioto  devouring  lions:  h^  can  root  up 
cities  by  moles,  and  conquer  the  proudest  by  lice  and  worms. 
The  omnipotence  of  God  is  not  only  the  objeet  of  a  believer's 
trust,  but  a  believer's- fear.  It  is  from  the  consideration  of  this 
poW'Cr  only,  that  our  Saviour  presses  his  disciples,  whom  be 
entitles  his  friends,  to  fear  God;  which  lesson  he  presses  by  a 
double  repetition,  and  with  a  kind  of  asseveration,  without 
rendering  any  other  reason  than  this  of  the  ability  of  God  to 
cast  into  hell,  Luke  xii.  5.  We  are  to  fear  him  because  he  can, 
but  bless  his  goodness  because  he  will  not.  In  regard  of  his 
omnipotence,  he  is  to  be  reverenced,  not  only  by  mortal  men, 
but  by  the  blessed  angels,  who  are  past  the-fear  of  any  danger 
by  his  power,  being  confirmed  in  a  happy  state  by  his  unalter- 
able grace.  When  they  adore  him  for  his  holiness,  they  rever- . 
euce  him  for  bis  power  with  covered  faces:  the  title  of  the 
Lerd  of  hosts  is  joined  in  their  reverential  praise  with  that  of 
his  holiness,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Isa.  vi.  3. 
How  should  we  adore  that  power  which  can  preserve  us,  when 
devils  and  men  conspire  to  destroy  usl  How  should  we  stand 
m  awe  of  that  power,  which  can  destroy  us,  though  angels  and 
men  should  combine  to  preserve  us!  The  parts  of  his  ways 
which-are  discovered,  are  sufficient  motives  to  an  humble  and 
reverential  adoration:  but  who  can  fear  and  adore  him  accord- . 
ing  to  th&  vastness  of  his  power,  and  his  excellent  gTeatnes8> 
since  '^  the  (hunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand  ?" 


DISCOURSE  XL 

OH    THE    BOLIHESS    OV.  OOD. 

EioD.  XV.  11.— Wlio  1*  like  nnto  thee,  O  Lord,  tmtaig  the  gadal   Who  is  Cke 
tbee,  glorlooi  in  bolineu,  learibl  ia  praiaes,  doing  wooden! 

This  verse  b  one  of  the  loftiestdescriplions  of  the  majesty  and 
excellency  of  God  in  the  whole  Scripture. '  It  is  a  part  of 
Moses's  'EitwiKUH,  or  triumphant  song,  aftera  gieatJUid  real, 

■  TMp.iii  loo. 
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and  a  typical  victory;  in  the  womb  of  which  all  the  deliTcrances 
of  the  church  were  couched.  It  is  the  first  song  upon  holy  re- 
cord, and  it  consists  of  gratulatory  and  propheiic  matter;  it 
casts  a  look  backward,  to  what  God  did  for  them  in  their  de- 
liverance from  Egypt;  and  a  look  forward,  to  what  God  shall 
do  for  the  church  in  future  ages.  That  deliverance  wax  but  a 
rough  draught  of  something  more  excellent  to  be  wrought 
towards  the  closing  up  of  the  world;  when  his  plagues  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  ami-christian  powers,  which  should  revive 
the  same  song  of  Moses  in  the  church,  as  fitted  so  many  agea 
before  for  such  a  scene  of  affairs,  Rev.  zv.  3.  It  is  observed, 
therefore,  that  many  words  in  this  song  are  put  in  the  future 
tense,  noting  a  time  to  come;  and  the  very  first  word,  ver.  1, 
^  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song,"  is, 
"shall  sing;"  implying,  that  it  was  composed  and  calculated 
for  the  celebrating  some  greater  action  of  God's,  which  was 
to  be  wrought  in  the  world.  Upon  this  account  some  of  the 
Jewish  rabbins,  from  the  consideration  of  this  remark,  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  to  be  meant  in  this  place;  that 
Moses  and  those  Israelites  should  rise  again  to  sing  the  same 
song,  for  some  greater  miracles  God  should  work,  and  greater 
triumphs  he  should  bring  forth,  exceeding  those  wonders  at 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt.  * 

U  consists  of,  a /jre/ace,  ver.  1,"I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord."* 
An  historical  narration  of  matter  of  fact,  ver.  9,  4,  '-'  Pha- 
raoh's chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea;"  which 
he  ascribes  solely  to  God,  ver.  6.  "Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord, 
is  became  glorious  in  power:  thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  hath 
dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy;"  which  he  does  prophetically,  as 
respecting  something  to  beijone  in  after-times;  or  further,  for 
the  completing  of  that  deliverance;  or,  as  others  think,  respect- 
ing their  entering  into  Canaan;  for  the  words  in  these  two 
verses  are  put  in  ihe  future  tense.  The  manner  of  the  deli- 
veraDce  is  described  ver.  6.  "The  fioods  stood  upright  as-an 
heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea." 
In  the  9th  verse,  he  magnifies  ihe  victory  from  ihe  vainglory 
and  security  of  the  enemy;  "  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I 
will  overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,"  &c.  And  ver.  16,  he 
prophetically  describes  the  fruit  of  this  victory,  in  (he  influence 
it  shall  have  upon  those  nations,  by  whose  confines  they  were 
to  travel  to  the  promised  land ;  "  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon 
them;  by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a 
stone ;  till  thy  people  pass  over-r-which  thou  hast  purchased." 
The  phrase  of  this,  and  of  the  17th  and  18th  verses,  seems  to 
be  more  magnificent,  than  to  design  only  the  bringmg  the 
Israelites   to  the   earthly  Canaan :  but  soeros  to  respect  the 
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gathering  his  redeemed  ones  together,  to  -place  them  in  the 
spiritual  sanctuary  which  he  had  established,  wherein  the  Lord 
should  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  enemies  to  disturb 
his  royalty;  "The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  ver.  18. 
The  prophet,  in  the  njidst  of  his  histortoal  narratives,  seems  to 
be  in  an  ecBtacy,  and  breaks  out  in  a  stately  exaltation  of  God 
in  the  text. 
■  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods?"  &c  In- 
teiTogations  are  in  Scripture  the  strongest  affirmations  or  nega- 
tions. It  is  here  a  strong  affirmation  of  the  incomparableness 
of  Ood,  and  a  strong  denial  of  the  worthiness  of  all  creatures 
to  be  partners  with  him  in  the  degrees  of  his  excellency:  it  is 
a  preference  of  God  before  all  creatures  in  holiness,  to  which 
the  purity  of  creatures  is  but  a  shadow,  in  desert  of  reverence 
and  veneration,  he  being  fearful  in  praises.  The  angels  cover 
their  faces  when  they  adore  him  in  his  particular  perfections. 
"  Among  the  gods. "  Among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  say 
some:  others  say,'  it  is  not  to  be  found  that  the  heathen -idols 
are  ever  dignified  with  the  title  of  strong  or  mighty,  as  the 
word  translated  gods,  doth  import;  and  therefore,  understand 
it  of  the  angels,  or  other  potentates  of  the  world ;  or  rather  in- 
clusively, of  alt  that  are  noted  for,  and  can  lay  cl^im  to  the 
title  of  strength  and  might  upon  the  earth  or  in  heaven.  God 
is  so  great  and  majestic,  that  no  creature  can  share  withliim 
in  his  praise. 

"Fearful  in  praises."  Various  are  the  interpretations  of 
this  passage:  to  be  reverenced  in  praises;  his  praise  ought  to 
be  celebrated  with  a  religious  fear.  Fear  is  the  product  of  his 
mercy  as  well  as  his  justice;  he  hath  forgiveness  that  he  may 
be  feared,  Psal.  cxxx.  4.  Or,  "  fearful  in  praises;"  whom  none 
can  praise  without  amazement  at  the  considerations  of  his 
works.  None  can  truly  praise  him  without  being  affected 
with  astonishment  at  his  greatness. ■  Or, "fearful -in  praises;" 
whom  no  mortal  can  sufficiently  praise,  since  he  is  above  all 
praise.'  Whatsoever  a  human  tongue  can  speak,  or  an  angel- 
ical understanding  think  of  the  excellency  of.  his  nature  and 
the  greatness  pf  his  works,  falls  short  of  the  vastuess  of  the 
Divine  perfection.  A  creature's  praises  of  God  are  aS'much 
below  the  transcendent  eminency  of  God,  as  the  meanness  of 
a  creature's  being  is  below  the  eternal  fulness  of  the. Creator. 
Or  rather,  fearful,  or  terrible  in  praises;  that  is,  in  the  matter 
of  thy  praise:  and  the  learned  Rivet  concurs  with  me  in  this 
seDse.  The  works  of  God  celebrated  in  this  song  were  terri- 
ble; it  was  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  strength  and 
flower  of  a  mighty  nation :  his  judgments  were  severe,  as  well 
as  his  mercy  was  seasonable.    The  word  signifies  glorious  and 
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illustrions,  as  veil  as  terrible  and  fearful.  No  man  can  hear 
the  praise  of  tfay  nante,  for  those  great  judicial  acts,  without 
some  astonishment  at  thy  justice,  the  atream — and  thy  holiness, 
the  spring  of  those  mighty  works.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  following  words,  "doing  wonders:"  fearful  in  the  mat- 
ter of  thy  praise,  they  being  wonders  which  thou  hast  done 
among  us  and  for  us. 

"  Doing  wonders."  Congealing  the  waters  by  a  wind,  to 
make  them  stand  like  walls  for  the  rescue  of  the  Israelites,  and^ 
melting  them  by  a  wind,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,^ 
are  prodigies  that  challenge  the  greatest  adorations  of  that 
mercy  which  delivered  the  one,  and  that  justice  which  punish- 
ed the  other ;  and  of  the  arm  of  that  power  whereby  he  effect- 
ed both  his  gracious  and  his  righteous  purposes. 

Whence  observe,  that  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  his  mercies  to  his  people,  are  matter  of  praise. 
The  perfections  of  God  appear  in  both.  Justice  and  mercy  are 
so  linked  together  in  his  acts  of  providence,  that  the  one  can- 
not be  fot^tten  while  the  other  is  acknowledged.  He  is  never 
so  terrible  as  in  th«  assemblies  of  his  saints,  and  the  daliver- 
uice  of  them,  Psal.  Ixxzix.  7.  As  the  creation  was  erected  by 
bim  for  his  glory,  so  all  th6  acts  of  his  government  are  design- 
ed for  the  same  end;  and  his  creatures  deny  him  his  due,  if 
Uiey  acknowledge  not  his  excellency  in  whatsoever  dreadful, 
aa  well  as  pleasing  garbs  it  appears  in  the  world.  His  terror 
as  well  as  his  righteousness  appears,  when  he  is  a  .God  of  sal- 
THtion.  "  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  thou  answer 
OS,  0  God  of  oar  salvation,"  Psal.  Ixv.  5. 

But  the  expression  I  pitch  upon  in  the  text  to  handle,  is 
"  glorious  in  holiness."  He  is  magnified  or  honourable  in  holi- 
ness; so  the  word  is  translated,  Isa.  xlii.  21.  "  He  will  mag- 
nify the  law  and  make  it  honourable."  Thy  holiness  has  shone 
forth  admirably  in  this  last  exploit  against  the  enemies  and  o[k 
pressors  of  thy  people.  The  holiness  of  God  is  his  glory,  as 
his  grace  is  his  riches:  holiness  is  his  crown,  and  his  mercy  is 
his  treasure.  This  is  the  blessedness  and  nobleness  of  his  na- 
ture; it  renders  him  glorious  in  himself,  and  glorious  to  his 
creatures,  that  understand  any  thing  of  this  lovely  perfection. 

Doctrine.  Holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  God.  Hence  he  is  in  Scripture  styled  often  the  Holy 
One,  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  and  oftenet 
entitled  holy  thatt  almighty,  and  set  forth  by  this  part  of  his 
dignity  more  than  by  any  other.  This  is  more  affixed  as 
an  epithet  to  his  name  than  any  other:  you  never  find  it  ex- 
pressed, his  mighty  nan)e,  or  his  wise  name;  but  his  great 
name,  and  most  of  all,  his  holy  name.  This  is  his  greatest  tul« 
of  honour,  in  this  does  the  majesty  and  venerableness  of  his 
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name  appear.  When  the  sinfulness  of  Sennacherib  is  a^ra- 
vated,  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  the  rise  from  this  attribute:  4hou 
hast  "lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high,  even  against  the  Holy  due 
of  Israel,"  2  Kings  xix.  32;  not  against  the  wise,  mighty,  &c. 
hut  against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  as  that  wherein  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  was  most  illustrious.  It  is  upon  this  accotfnt  hs 
IS  called  light,  as  impurity  is  called  darkness;  both  in  this  sense 
are  opposed  to  one  another:  he  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  Hght, 
free  from  all  blemish  in  his  essence,  nature,  and  operations.. 

Heathens  have  owned  it.  Proclus  calls  him  the  undefiled 
Governor  of  the  world.'  The  poetical  iransformalions  of  their 
fiilso  gods,  and  the  extravagances  committed  by  them  were  (in 
the  account  of  the  wisest  of  them)  an  unholy  thing  to  report 
and  hear.'  And  some  vindicate  Epicurus  from  the  atheism 
wherewith  he  was  commonly  charged;  that  he  did  not  deny 
the  being  of  God,  but  those  adulterous  and  contentious  deities 
the  people  worshipped,  which  were  practices  unworthy  and 
unbecoming  the  nature  of  God.  Hence  they  asserted  that 
virtue  was  an  imitation  of  God,  and  a  virtuous  man  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  God:  if  virtue  were  a  copy  from  God,  a  greater 
holiness  must  be  owned  in  the  originaL'  And  when  some  of 
them  were  at  a  loss  how  to  free  God  from  being  the  author  of 
sin  in  the  world,  they  ascribe  the  birth  of  sin  to  matter,  and 
run  into  en  absurd  opinion,  fancying  it  to  be  uncreated,  that 
thereby  they  might  exempt  God  from  all  mixture  of  evil,  so 
sacred  with  them  was  the  conception  of  God  as  a  holy  God. 
-  Again,  the  abaurdest  heretics  have  owned  it.  The  Manichees 
aud  Marcionites,  that  thought  evil  came  by  necessity,  yet  would 
save  God's  being  the  atiihor  of  it,  by  asserting  two  distinct 
eternal  principles,  one  the  original  of  evil,  as  God  was  the 
fountain  of  good.*  So  rooted  was  the  notion  of  this  Divine 
puriry  that  none  would  ever  slander  goodness  itself  with  that 
which  was  so  disparaging  to  it. 

Nor  can  the  nature  of  God  rationally  be  conceived  wKhout 
it.  Though  the  power  of  God  be  the  first  rational  conclusion, 
drawn  from  the  sight  of  his  works;  wisdom  the  next,  from  the 
order  and  connexion  of  his  works;  purity  must  result  from  the 
beauty  of  his  works.  That  God  cannot  be  deformed  by  evil, 
who  has  made  every  thing  so  beautiful  in  its  time.  The  notion 
of  a  God  cannot  be  entertained  without  separating  irom  him 
whatsoever  is  impure  and  bespotting  both  in  his  essence  and 
actions.  Though  we  conceive  him  infinity  in  majesty,  infinita 
in  essence,  eternal  in  duration,  mighty  in  power,  und  wise  and 

■  'Oi^  ^aw  tTiBT.  Amman,  in  Pint.  'Bi  apnd  Delphoi,  p.  393. 
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immutable  in  his  couiuels,  merciful  in  hia  proceedings  with 
men,  and  .whatsoever  other  perfections  may  dignify  so  sova- 
teign  a  Being;  yet  if  we  conceive  bim  destitute  of  this  excel- 
lent perfection,  and  imagine  him  possessed  with  the  least 
conti^on  of  evil,  we  make  him  but  an  infinite  monster,  and 
auWy  a\l  those  perfections  we  ascribed  to  him  before ;  we  rather 
own  him  a  devil  than  a  God.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  be  God 
and  to  be  darkness,  or  to  have  one  mote  o£  darkness  mixed 
with  his  light.  It  ia  a  less  injury  to  him  to  deny  his  being,  than 
to  deny  the  purity  of  it;  the  one  makes  him  no  God,  the  other 
a  deformed,  unlovely,  afid  a  detestable  God. 

Plutarch  said  not  amiss,  that  he  should  count  himself  less 
injured  by  that  man  that  should  deny  that  (here  was  such  a 
man  as  Plutarch,  than  by  him  that  should  affirm  that  there  was 
such  a  one  indeed,  but  he  was  a  debauched  fellow,  a  loose  and 
vicious  person.  It  is  a  less  wrong  to  God  to  discard  any  ac- 
knowledf  meats  of  his  being,  and  to  comit  him  nothing;  than 
to  believe  him  to  exist,  but  imagine  a  base  and  unholy  Deity: 
he  that  says,  God  ia  not  holy,  speaks  much  worse  than  he  that 
says.  There  is  no  God  at  all. 

Let  these  points  be  considered: 

If  any,  this  attribute  hat  an  exeeltency  above  hia  other 
perfections.  There  are  some  attributes  of  God  we  prefer, 
because  of  onr  interest  in  them,  and  the  relation  they  bear  to 
tls:  as  we  esteem  his  goodness  before  his  power;  and  his 
mercy  whereby  he  relieves  us,  before  his  justice  whereby  he 
punishes  us.  As  there  are  some  we  more  delight  in,  because 
of  the  goodness  we  receive  by  them;  so  there  are  some  that 
God  delights  to  honour,  becaitse  of  their  excellency. 

None  is  sounded  out  so  loftily  with  such  solemnity,  and  so 
frequently  by  angela  that  stand  before  his  throne,  as  this. 
Where  do  you  find  any  other  attribute  trebled  in  the  praises  of 
it,  as  this  P  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole 
-earth  is  full  of  his  glory,"  Isa.  vi.  3j  and,  "  The'  four  beasts 
rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
Alm^hty,"  Rev.  iv.  8.  His  power  or  sovereignty,  as  Lord  of 
hosts,  is  but  once  mentioned;  but  with  a  threefold  repetition  of 
bis  holiness.  Do  you  hear  in  any  angelical  song  any  other 
perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  thrice  repeated  ?  Where  do 
we  read  of  the  crying  out,  Eternal,  eternal,  eternal;  or,  Faith- 
ful, faithful,  faithful,  Lord  God  of  hosts?  Whatsoever  other 
attribute  is  left  out,  this  God  would  have  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
angels  and  blessed  spirits  for  ever  in  heaven. 

Again,  he  singles  it  out  to  swear  by.  "  Once  have  I  sworn 
by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David,"  Fsal.  Ixxxi^ 
35:  and,  "  The  Lord  God  hath  sworn  by  his  bolinMS,  Amo« 
iv  2      He  twice  swears  by  hU  holiness;  once  by  his  power. 
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Isa.  Uii.  8;  once  by  all,- when  he  swears  by  his  name,  Jer. 
xliv.  26.  He  lays  here  his  holiness  to  pledge  for  the  assurance 
of  his  promise,  as  the  attribute  most  dear  to  him,  most  valued 
by  him,  as  though  no  other  could  give  an  assurance  parallel  to 
it  in  this  concern  of  an  everlasting  redetnption  which  is  th«re 
spoken  of.  He  that  svears,  swears  by  a  greater  than  himself; 
God  having  no  greater  than  himself,  swears  by  himself :  and 
Sweariag  here  by  his  holiness,  seems  to  equal  that  single  one 
to  all  his  other  attributes;  as  if  he  were  more  concerned  in  the 
honour  of  it,  than  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  as  if  he  should  have 
said,  Since  I  have  Dot  a  more  excellent  perfection  to  swear  by, 
than  that  of  my  holiness,  I  lay  this  to  pawn  for  your  security, 
and  bind  myself  by  that  which  I  will  never  part  with,  were  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  tacit  im- 
precation of  himself,  If  I  lie  unto  David,  let  me  never  bo  count- 
ed holy,  or  thought  righteous  enough  to  be  trusted  by  angels 
or  men.     This  attribute  he  makes  most  of. 

Again,  it  is  his  glory  and  beauty.  Holiness  is  the  honour  of 
the  creature,  sanctification  and  honour  are  linked  together, 
I  Thess.  iv.  4,  much  more  is  it  (he  honour  of  God;  it  is  the 
image  of  God  in  the  creature,  Eph.  iv.  24.  When  we  take,  a 
picture  of  a  man,  we  draw  the  most  beautiful  part,  the  face, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  greatest  excellency.  When  God 
would  be  dtawn  to  the  life,  as  much  as  can  be,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  creatures,  he  is  drawn  in  this  attribute,  as  being  the  most 
beautiful  perfection  of  Q'oi,  and  most  valuable  with  him. 
Power  is  his  hand  and  arm;  omniscience,  his  eye;  mercy,his 
bowels;  eternity,  his  duration;  his  holiness  is  his  beauty: — 
"  should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  S  Chron.  xx.  SI.  la 
the  27th  psalm  and  the  4lh  verse,  David  desires  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  I^ord,  and  inquire  in  his  holy  temple;  that  is,  the 
holiness  of  God  manifested  in  his  hatred  of  sin  in  the  daily 
sacrifices.  Holiness  was  the  beauty  of  the  temple,  Isa.  Ixiv.  1 1. 
Holy  and  beautiful  house  are  joined  together;  much  more  the 
beauty  of  God  that  dwelt  in  the  sanctuary. 

This  renders  him  lovely  to  ail  his  innocent  creatures,  though 
formidable  to  the  guilty  ones. .  A  heathen  philosopher  could 
call  it,  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  say.  That  God 
was  net  so  happy  by  an  eternity  of  liie,  as  by  an  excellency  of 
virtue.'  And  the  angels'  song  intimates  it  to  be  his  glory,  Isa. 
vt  3.  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory;"  that  is,  of  hi* 
holiness  in  his  laws,  and  in  his  judgments  against  sin ;  that 
bein(;  the  attribute  applauded  by  (hem  before. 

It  is  his  very  life.  So  it  is  called,  Eph.  ir.  IS.  "Alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,"  that  is,  from  the  holiness  of  God;  speak- 
ing of  the  opposite  to  it,  (he  uocleanness  and  profimeness  of  the 

■  PluUrch.  EpgnUn.  de  Fecwini  FhU.  hb.  6.  rap.  6. 
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MntUes.  We  an  alienated  froid  that  which  we  are  boDtid  ta 
unitata;  but  this  is  ihe  perfection,  always  set  out  as  lh«  paitem 
of  OUT  actions,  "Be  ye  holy,  as  I  am  holy;"  no  other  is  pro* 
posedas  our  copy.  Alienated  from  that  puhiy  of  God,  whidi 
la  as  much  aa  bis  life,  without  which  he  could  uot  live.  If 
he  were-stiipt  of  this,  Fie  would  be  a  dead  God,  more  than  by 
the  want  of  any  other  perfection.  His  swearing  by  it  intimates 
as  much:  he  swears  often  by  his  own  life,  "  As  I  live,  saiih  the 
Lord;"  so  he  swears  by  hia  holiness,  as  if  it  were  his  life,  and 
more  his  life  than  any  other.  Let  me  not  live,or  let  me  not  be 
holy,  are  all  one  in  his  oath.  His  Doity  could  noi  outlive  the 
life  of  his  parity. 

■i2«  it  aeenu  to  challenge  an  excellency  above  all  At>  other 
perfectiont,  toitit  the  glory  qfall  the  rest.  As  it  is  ihe  glory 
of  the  Godhead,  ao  it  ia  the  glory  of  every  perfection  in  the 
Godhead.  As  hris  power  ia  the  strength  of  them,  so  his  holiness 
is  the  beauty  of  them.  Aaall  would  be  weak  without  almighii- 
Dess  to  back  them,  so  all  would  be  unconiely  without  holiness 
to  adorn  them.  Should  this  be  sullied,  all  the  rest  would  lose 
their  bonoar'and  their  comfortable  efficacy;  as  at  the  same  in- 
Mant  that  the  sun  should  lose  its  light,  it  would  lose  its  heat,  its 
■treogth,  its  geaeralire  and  quickening  virtite.  As  ainoerity  is 
the  lustre  of  every  grace  in  a  Christian,  so  is  purity  the  splen- 
dour  of  every  attribule  in  ihe  Godhead.  His  justice  ia  a  holy 
jostice;  bis  wisdom,  a  holy  wisdom;  his  arm  of  power,  a  holy 
aim,  iWl.~zcviii.  1;  his  truth  or  promise,  a  holy  promise,  PsaL 
cv.  4S.  Holy  and  true  go  hand  in  hand.  Rev.  vi.  10.  Hit 
name,  which  signifies  alj  his  attributes  in  coujunciion,  is  holy, 
Psat.  ciiL  1.  Yea,  he  is  "  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in 
all  his  works,"  PsaL  cztv.  17.  It  is  the  rule  of  all  his  acts,  ihe 
source  of  all  bis  punishments.  If  every  altribuie  of  (he  Deny 
were  a  distinct  membeY,  puriiy  would  be  the  form,  ihe  soul,  the 
spirit  to  animate  them.  Without  it,  his  patience  would  he  an 
indalgenee  to  sin,  his  mercy  a  fondness,  his  wrath  a  madiiPSs, 
bis  power  a  tyranny,  his  wisdom  an  unworthy,  subilety.  It  is 
this  gives  a  decorum  to  all.  Hia  mercy  is  noi  ezercined  wiih- 
ont  itjsiDce  he  pardons  none  but  those  that  have  an  interest,  hy 
nnion  in  the  obedience  of  a  Mediator,  which  was  so  delightful 
to  his  infinite  purity.  His  justice,  which  guilty  man  is  apt  to 
tax  with  cruelty  and  violence  in  the  exercise  of  it,  is  not  acted 
out  of  the  compass  of  this  rule.  In  Actsof  man's  vindictive  jus- 
tice there  is  something  of  impurity,  perturbation,  passion,  some 
mixture  of  cruelty}  but  none  of  these  fall  upon  God  in  the  se- 
verest  acto  of  wrath.  When  God  appears  to  Ezekwl  m  the 
resemblance  of  fire,  to  signify  hia  anger  against  the  house  of 
Judah  fiw  their  idolatry,  from  his  loins  downward  there  waa  th« 
appearance  of  fire;  but  from  the  loins  upward,  the  appearance 
Vol.  XL— IR 
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of  brightness,  as  the  colour  of  amber^  Ezek.  viii.  2.  His  heart 
is  clear  in  his  most  terrible  acts  of  vengeance ;  it  is  a  pure  flame 
wherewith  he  scorches  and  burns  his  enemies:  he  is  holy  in  the 
most  fierjr  appearance. 

This  attribute  therefore  is  never  so  much  applauded,  as  when 
his  sword  has  been  drawn,  and  he  has  manifested  the  greatest 
fierceness  against  his  enemies.  The  magnificent  and  triumph- 
ant expression  of  it  in  the  text,  follows  just  upon  God's  miracu- 
lous defeat  and  rnin  of  the  Egyptian  army;  "  The  sea  covered 
them;  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters:"  then  it  follow^ 
"Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord, — glorious  in  holiness?"  And 
when  it  was  so  celebrated  by  the  seraphim,  Isa.  vi.  3,  it  was  wheti 
the  posts  moved,  and  the  hous^  was  filled  with  smoke,  ver.  4, 
which  are  signs  of  anger,  Psal.  xviii.  7,  8;  and  Vheii  he  was 
about  to  send  Isaiah  upon  a  message  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
judgments,  that  he  wonld  make  the  heart  of  that  people  fat, 
and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  shut;  waste  their  cities 
without  inhabitant,  and  their  houses  without  man,  and  make  the 
land  desolate,  Isa.  vi.  9 — 12.  And  the  angels  which  here  ap- 
plaud him  for  his  holiness,  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice; 
and  here  called  seraphim,  from  burning,  or  fiery  spirits,  as  be- 
ing the  ministers  of  his  wrath.  His  justice  is  part  of  his  holi> 
ness,  whereby  he  does  reduce  into  order  those  things  that  are 
ont  of  order.  When  he  is  consuming  men  by  his  fury,  he  does 
not  diminish,  but  manifest  purity ;  "  The  just  Lord  is  in  the  midst 
of  her,  he  will  do  no  iniquity,"  Zeph.  iii.  5.  Every  action  of 
bis  i»  free  from  all  tincture  of  evil.  It  is  also  celebrated  with 
praise  by  the  four  beasts  about  his  throne,  when  he  appears  in  a 
covenant  garb,  with  a  rainbow  about  his  throne,  and  yet  with 
thunderings  and  lightnings  shot  out  against  his  enemies,  ReT. 
iv.  8,  compared  with  ver.  3.  5,  to  show  that  all  his  acts  6f  mercy, 
as  well  as  justice,  are  clear  IVom  any  stain. 

This  is  the  crown  of  all  his  attributes,  the  life  of  all  his  de- 
crees, the  brightness  of  ail  his  actions;  nothing  is  decreed  by 
him,  nothing  is  acted  by  him,  but  what  is  woithy  of  the  d^- 
nity,  and  becoming  the  honour  of  this  attribute. 

For  the  better  understanding  this. attribute,  Observe,' 

The  nature  of  this  holiness. — The  demonstration  of  it — Th4 
purity  of  his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about  sin.— Th«  use  of  all 
to  ourselves. 

I.  The  nature  of  Divine  holiness. 

In  general. 

The  holiness  of  God  negatively,  is  a  perfect  and  unpoUated 
freedom  from  all  evil.  Aa  we  eall  gold  pure  that  is  not  debased 
by  any  dross,  and  that  garment  dean  that  is  free  frOm  any 
spot;  so  the  nature  of  God  is  estranged  from  all  shadow  of 
evil,  all  imaginable  contagicm. 
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F«8itiT«ly,  it  is  the  ractiiude  or  inlegrity  of  die  Divine  at- 
tore,  or  that  cooforQiity  of  it  in  affection  and  aclioD  to  the 
Divine  wiU,  «s  to  his  t^teraal  law,  whereby  he  works  with  a 
becomiognees  to  his  own  excellency,  and  whereby  he  bae  a 
delight  and  complacency  in  every  thing  agreeable  lo  his^will, 
Mid  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  contrary  thereunto. 

As  there  is  no  darkness  in  his  qnderstandiog,  so  there  is.no 
fpot  in  bis  will.  As  his  mind  is  possessed  with  all  truth,  so 
there  is  do  deviation  in  his  will  from  it  He  ktvaa  all  truth 
and  goodness ;  he  hales  all  falsity  and  evil.  In  regard  of  his 
righteonsness,  he  loves  righteousness;  "The  sighteoua  Lord 
loveth  righteousness,"  Psal.  zi.  7;  and  hath  no  pleasure  in 
wickedness,  Psal.  v.  4.  He  values  purity  in  his  creatures,  and 
detests  all  impurity,  whether  inward  or  outward.  We  may, 
indeed,  distinguish  the  hoiiuess  of  God  from  his  righteousness 
in  oar  cooceplioDs: '  holiness  is  a  perfection  absolutely  consid- 
ered in  the  nature  of  God's  righteousneaa,  a  perfection  as  re- 
ferred to  others  in  his  aotions  towards  them  and  upon  tham. 
In  patitoular. 

This  property  of  the  Divine  nature  is, 

(1.)  An  essential  and  necessary  perfection!  he  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  holy.  It  is  the  essential  glory  of  his  nature  i 
hia  holiness  is  as  necessary  as  his  being,  as  necessary  as  his 
omniscieoce}  as  he  cannot  but  know  what  is  right,  so  be  can- 
not but  do  what  is  just.  His  understanding  is  not  as  created 
nnderstandings,  capaihle  of  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge;  so 
his  will  is  not  aa  created  wills,  capable  of  unrighteousness  aa 
well  as  righteousness.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  or  con- 
trmiety  in  the  Divine  nature,  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  do 
what  ia  wrong:  if  so,  there  would  be  a  diminution  of  his  bless- 
edoess,  he  wonld  not  be  a  God  always  blessed,  blessed  for  ever, 
as  he  is,  Rom.  ix.  5.  He  is  as  necessarily  holy  as  he  is  neces- 
sarily God;  as  necessarily  without  sin  as  withont  change.  Aa 
he  was  God  from  et^nity,  sahe  was  holy  from  eternity.  He 
was  gracious,  merciful,  just  ia  his  own  nature,  and  also  holy;* 
though  no  ereature  had  been  framed  by  him  to  exercise  hia 
grace,  mercy,  justice,  or  holiness  upon.  If  God  had  not  created 
a  world,  he  had  in  his  own  nature  been  almighty,  and  able  to 
create  a  world.  If  theie  never  had  been  any  tning  but  himseli^ 
yet  he  had  been  omniscient,  knowing  every  thing  that  was 
within  the  verge  and  compass  of  his  infinite  power;  so  he  was 
pure  in  his  own  nature,  though  he.  never  had  brought  forth  any 
rational  creature  whei^by  to  manifest  this  purity.  These  per- 
fections are  so  necessary,  that  the  nature  of  God  could  not  sub- 
«st  without  them.  And  ih?  acts, of  those  ad  intra,  or  withiu 
hiniMtf,  are  necosaary;  for  being ^onsniscient  in  nature,  there 
'  Mwtia.  de  Dw,  p.  a*.  i  TwrWn.  *i  Srtkfcot  p.  98. 
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moat  be  an  act  of  knovledge  of  himself  and  hii  own  nature. 
Being  infinitely  bo)y,  an  act  of  holiness  in  infinitely  loving 
himself,  moat  necessarily  fiov  from  this  perfection. '  A«  the 
Divine  will  cannot  but  be  perfect,  so  it  cannot  be  wanting  to 
render  the  highest  love  to  itself,  to  its  goodness,  to  the  Divins 
nature,  which  is  due  to  him.  Indeed,  the  acta  of  those  ad  ex- 
tra are  not  necessary,  but  upon  a  condition.  To  lore  righle- 
onsnesa  without  himself,  or  to  detest  sin,  or  inflict  minishmflnt 
for  the  commilting  of  it,  could  not  have  been,  had  there  been 
no  righteous  creature  for  him  to  love,  no  sinning  creature  fbr 
him  lo  loathe,  and  to  exercise  his  justice  upon  aa  the  object  of 
punishment. 

Some  attributes  require  a  condition  to  make  the  acta  of  fhetn 
necessary.  As  it  is  at  God's  liberty,  whether  hewill  creato  a 
rational  creature,  or  not;  but  when  he  decrees  to  make  either 
angel  or  man,  it  is  necessary  from  the  perfection  of  hia  natare 
to  make  them  righreous.  It  is  at  God's  liberty  whether  he 
will  speak  to  man,  or  no;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  speak  that  which  is  false,  because  of  his  infinite. perfec- 
tion  of  veracity.  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  permit  a 
creature  )o  sin;  but  if  he  sees  good  to  suffer  it,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  he  should  detest  that  creature  that  goes  cross  to  his 
righteous  nature.  His  holiness  is  not  solely  an  act  of  his  wil^ 
for  then  he  might  be  unholy  as  well  as  holy;  he  might  love 
iniquity  and  hate  righteousness ;  he  might  then  command  that 
which  is  good,  and  aflerwards  command  thai  which  is  bad  and 
unworthy ;  for  what  is  only  an  act  of  his  will,  and  not  belong- 
ing to  his  nalure,  isiodilTerent  to  him.  As  the  positive  law  hie 
gave  to  Adam,.or  not  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  a  pure  act 
of  his  will;  he  might  have  given  him  liberty  to  eal  of  it^  if  be 
had  pleased,  as  well  as  prohibited  him.  But  whatis  moral  and 
good  in  its  own  nature  is  necessarily  willed  by  God,  and  can- 
not be  changed  by  him,  because  of  the  transcendent  eminency 
of  his  nature  and  righteousness  of  his  will.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  God  to  command  his  crearnrA  to  hate  him,  or  to  dispense 
with  a  creature  for  not  loving  him;  for  this  would  be  to  com- 
loarid  a  thing  intrinsically  evil,  the  highest  ingratitude,  the 
very  spirit  of  all  wickedness,  which  consisis  tn  ttnf- haling  OoA. 
Yet  though  God  be  thus  necessarily  holy,  he  is  not  so  by  a 
bare  and  simple  necessity,  as  the  sun  ^ines,  or  the  fire  burns; 
but  by  a  free  necessity,  not  compelled  thereunto,  but  inclined 
from  the  fulness  of  the  perfection  of  his  own  natmie  and  will) 
EK)  as  by  no  means  he  can  be  unholy,  because  be  will  not  be 
unholy;  it  is  against  hia  nalnre  to  be  so. 

{«.)  God  only  is  absolutely  holy.    "There  is  none  holy  as 

the  Lord,"  I  Sam.  ii  2.    It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  bis  nature. 

'  OoUiio,  Fradie.  jwrL'3.  Bodio.  61.  jmgt  34T,  316.  - 
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As  th««  is  none  good-  t>at  Qod,  to  Done  holy  bnt  Ood.  No 
et««^tare  can  be  essentially  holy,- becansa  mutablfl:  holioessis 
tbe  Bobstaoce  of  God,  but  a  quality  and  accident  in  a  creature. 
God  ia  infinitely  boly,  creatures  finitely  holy.  He  is  holy  from 
taJmsetf,  creaturee  are  holy  by  derivatiou  from  htm.  He  ia  not 
on>y  boly,  but  holiness;  holiness,  in  the  highest  degree,  is  his 
sole  prerogative.  As  the  highest  heaven  is  called  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  because  it  embraces  in  its  circle  all  the  heavens^ 
and  contains  tbe  magnitnde  of  them,  and  has  a  greater  vaatness 
above  all  that  it  encloses;  so  is  God  the  "  Holy  of  holies,"  h« 
conttuns  the  holiness  of  all  creatures  put  together,  and  infiaitely 
more.  As  all  the  visdom,  excellency,  and  power  of  the  crea- 
tures, if  compared  with  the  wisdom,  excellency,  and  power  of 
God,  is  but  folly,  vileness,  and  weakness ;  so  the  highest  created 
pdrity,  if  set  in  parallel  with  God,  is  but  impurity  and  anclean- 
ness:  "Thou  only  art  Holy,"  Rev.  xv.  4.  It  is  like  the  light  of 
a  glow-worm  to  that  of  the  sun.  **  Tbe  heavens  are  not  dean 
in  his  sight,"  Job.  zv.  15;  "and  his  angels  he  charged  with 
folly,"  Job.  iv.  IS.  Though  God  has  crowned  the  angels  with 
an  anspotled  sanctity,  and  placed  them  in  a  habitation  of  glory; 
yet,  as  illostrioas  as  they  are,  they  have  an  unworthiness  in 
their  own  nature  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  so  holy  a  God; 
their  boliness  grows  dim  and  pale  in  bis  presence.  It  is  but  a 
weak  shadow  of  that  Divine  purity,  whose  light  is  so  gloriont, 
that  it  makes  them  cover  their  iaces  out  of  weakness  to  behold 
it,  and  cover  their  feet  out  of  shame  in  themaetves  They  at« 
not  pure  in  his  sight,  because  though  they  love  God  (which  is 
a  principle  of  holiness)  as  much  as  they  can,  yet  not  so  much  as 
he  deserves;  they  love  him  with  the  tntensest  degree  according 
to  their  power,  but  not  with  the  intensest  degree  according  lo 
his  own  anuableness:  for  they  cannot  infinitely  love  God, 
tmless  they  were  as  infinite  as  Ood,  and  had  an  uoderalanding 
of  his  perfections  equal  with  himself,  and  as  immense  as  his 
own  knowledge.  God  having  an  infinite  knowledge  of  him- 
self, can  alone  have  an  infinite  love  to  himself,  and  cons»> 
qoently  an  infinite  holiness  without  any  defect;  because  ha 
lores  himself  according  to  the  vastnees  of  his  own  amiableness, 
which  no  finite  being  can.  Therefore,  though  the  angels  be 
exempt  from  cormption  and  soil,  they  cannot  enter  into  com- 
parison with  the  parity  of  God,  withont  acknowledgment  of  a 
dinness  in  themselves.  Besides,  he  charges  them  with  folly, 
and  puts  no  trust  in  them;  because  they  have  the  power  of 
sinning,  though  not  the  act  of  sinning.  They  have  a  possibl* 
folly  in  their  own  nature  to  be  charged  with.  Hohness  w  & 
quality  separable  from  them,  but  it  is  inseparable  from  Uod. 
Had  they  not  M  first  a  mutability  in  their  nature,  nmie  ol  them 
could  have  sinned,  thers  had  been  no  devUs;  but  because  some 
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of  them  sinDed,  the  rest  might  have  sinned.  And  though  tlie 
standing  angels  shall  never  l}e  changed,  yet  they  are  still 
changeable  in  their  own  nature,  and  their  standing  is  due  to 
grace,  not  to  nature;  and  though  they  shall  be  for  ever  pre* 
served,  yet  they  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  immutable  by 
nature,  for  then  they  should  stand  upon  (he  same  bottom  with 
God  himself;  but  they  are  su|ipor(ed  by  grace  against  that 
changeableness  of  nature  which  ia  essential  to  a  creature.  The 
Creator  only  has  immortality,  that  is,  immutability,  1  llm. 
Ti.  16.  . 

■It  is  as  certain  a  truth,  thai  no  creature  can  be  naturally  tin- 
mutable  and  impeccable,  as  thai  God  cannot  create  any  thing 
actually  polluted  and  imperfect.  It  is  as  possible  that  the  high- 
est creature  may  sin,  as  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  annihilated; 
it  may  become  not  holy,  as  it  may  become  not  a  creature,  but 
nothing.  The  holiness  of  a  creature  mdy  be  reduced  into  no- 
thing, as  well  as  his  substance;  but  the  holiness  of  the  Creator 
cannot  be  diminished,  dimmed,  or  overshadowed;  he  is  the 
"  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha- 
dow of  turning,"  James  i.  17.  It  is  aS' impossible  his  holiness 
should  be  blotted,  as  that  his  Deity  should  be  eztinguiahed;  for 
whatsoever  creature  has  essentially  such  or  such  qualities,  can- 
not be  stripped  of  them,  without  being  turned  out  of  its  essence. 
As  a  man  is  essentially  rational;  and- if  he  ceasestobe  rational, 
he  ceases  to  be  man.  The  sun  is  essentially  luminous;  if  it 
should  become  dark  in  its  own  body,  it  would  cease  to  be  the 
sun.  In  regard  of  this  absolute  and  only  holinessof  God«  it 
is  thrice  repeated  by  the  Seraphim,  Isfl.  vi.  3.  The  threefold 
repetition  of  a  word,  notes  the  certainty  or  absoltileness  of  th4 
thing,  or  the  irreversibleness  of-the  resolve;  as  EEelc.  xxi.  27: 
""I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,"  notes  the  certainty  of 
the  judgment;  also  Rev.  viii.  13:  "Woe,  woe,  woe,'?  three 
times  repeated,  signifies  the  same. '  The  hohnass  of  God  is  do 
absolutely  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  can  no  more  be  expressed  in 
creatures,  than  his  omnipotence,  whereby  they  may  be  able 
to  create  a  world;  or  his  omniscienoe,  whereby.they  otay  be 
capable  of  knowing  all  things,  and  knowing  God  as  he  knows 
himself 

(3.)  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  possibly  approve  of  any  evil 
done  by  another,  but  does  perfectly  abhor  it;  it  would  not  else 
he  a  gloripus  holiness:  "  He  hath  no  pleasure  io  wickedness," 
Psal.  V.  4.  He  does  not  only  love  that  which  ia  just,  biK  abhor» 
with  a  perfect  hatred,  all  things  contrary  to  fhe  rule  of  righteous- 
ness. Holiness  can  no  more  approve  of  sin  than  it  can  commit 
it.  To  be  delighted  with  (he  evil  in  another's  act,  contracts  a 
guilt,  as  veil  aa  die  commission  bf  it;  for  approbation  of  a  thing'^ 
is  a  consent  to  it.    Sometimes  the  approbation  of  an  «vii  in 
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uiother,  is  a  more  grieTons  prime  than  the  act  ilNlf,  as  appears 
id  RoQi.  i.  3fi  r  "  Who,  knowi|ig^  the  judgment  of  God,  cot  oriljr 
do  ihe  same,  but  bave  pleasure  in  ihem  iliat  do  them:"  where 
ttaie  "  not  only,'*  manifests  it  to  be  a  greater  guilt  to  take  plea- 
■sure  ID  them.  Evetj  sin  is  aggravated  by  the  delight  in  it;  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  evil  of  another^s  action,  shovs  a  more  art 
dent  affection  aud  love  to  sin,  than  the^commilter  himself  may 
hare.  This,  therefore,  can  as  little  fall  upon  Ood,  as  to  do  aii' 
evil  act  himself:  yet  as  a  man  may  be  delighted  with  the  con- 
sequences of  another's  sin,  as  it  may  occasion  some  public  good, 
OT  private  good  to  the  guilty  person;  as  Bometimea  it  may  be 
Bu  occasion  of  hia  repentance,  when  the  horridness  of  a  fact 
stares  hiiin  in  the  face,  and  occasions  a  selfrre  fleet  ion  for  that 
and  other  crimes,  which  is  attended  with  an  indignation  against 
them,  and  sincere  remorse  for  them;  so  God  is  pleased  with 
those  good  things  his  gooduess  and  wisdom  bring  forth  upon 
the  occasion  of  sin.  But  in  regard  of  his  holiness,  he  cannot 
approve  of  the  evil,  whence  his  infinite  wisdom  drew  forth  hia 
own  glory  and  bis  creatures'  good;  his  pleasure  is  not  in  the 
sinful  act  of  the  creature,  but  in  the  act  of  his  own  goodness 
and  Skill,  turning  it- to  another  end  than  what  the  ereature  aimed 
at 

{U]  He  abhors  it  necessarily.  Holiness  is  the  glory  of  the 
Deity,  therefore  necessary.  The  nature  of  God  is  so  holy,  that 
he  cannot  but  hate  t(.  "  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evili  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity,"  Hab.  t.  13.  He  is  more 
opposite  to  it  than  light  to  darkness,  and  therefore  it  can  expect 
no  countenance  from  him.  A  iove  of  holiness  cannot  be.  with- 
out a  hatred  of  every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  it.  As  God  ne- 
cessarily loves  himself,  so  he  must  necessarily  hate  every  thing 
that  is  against  himself:  and  as  he  loves  himself  for  his  own 
-  excellency  and  holiness,  he  must  necessarily  detest  whatsoerer 
is  repngnapt  to  his  holiness,  because  of  the  evil  of  it.  Since  he 
is  ififloitely  good,  he  cannot  but  love  goodness,  as  it  is  a  resem- 
blance to'  himself;  and  cannot  but  abhor  unrighteousness,  aa 
being  most  distant  from  him,  and  contrary  to  lum.  If  be  hava 
any  eateem  for  hia  own  perfections,  he  must  needs  have  afi  im- 
placable aversion  to  ail  that  is  so  repi^nant  to  him,  that  would, 
if  it  were  possible,  destroy  him,  and  is  a  point  directed  not  only 
against  his  glory,  but  against  bis  hfe.  If  he  did  not  hate  it,  he 
would  hate  himself;  for  since  righteousness  is  his  image,  and 
sin  would  deface  his  image,  if  he  did  not  love  his  image,  and 
Jaalhe  what  is  against  his  image,  he  would  loathe  himso">  h« 
would  be  an.enemy  to  his  own  nature.  Nay,  if  it  were  possi, 
bJe  for  him  to  love  it,  it  were  possible  for  him  not  10  be  to^y, 
it  ware  possible,  then,  for  him.  to  deny  himself,  and  wui  tlia.t 
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ha  vere  no  Ood,  which  43  a  palpable  contradiction.'  Yet  du« 
necessity  in  God  of  hating  sin,  is  not  a  brutish  necessity,  such 
as  is  in  mere  animals,  that  avoid  by  a  natural  instinct,  not  of 
choice,  wkat  is  prejudicial  to  them;  but  most  free,  as  well  aa 
iiecessary,arising  from  an  iriduite  knowledge  of  hi^  own  Bature, 
and  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin,  and  the  contrariety  of  it  to  hia 
own  excellency,  and  the  order  of  his  -works. 

[a.]  Therefore  intensely.  Nothing  do  men  act  for  more  than 
their  glory.  As  he  does  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  know 
himself,  so  he  infinitely,  and  therefore  perfectly  knows  what  it 
contrary  to  himself,  and,  as  accordiug  to  the  manner  and  mea- 
sure of  his  knowledge  of  himself,  is  his  love  to  hitnselfj  as  iiv- 
finite  as  his  knowledge,  and  therefore  inexpressible  and  incon- 
ceivable by  us:  so  from  the  perfection  of  his  kSowledge  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  which  is  infinitely  above  what  ttily  creature  can 
have,  does  arise  a  displeasure  against  it  suitable  to  that  know- 
ledge. In  creatures  the  degrees  of  affection  to  or  aversion  from 
a  thing,  are  suited  to  the  strength  of  their  apprehensions  of  the 
good  or  evil  in  tltem.  -God  know«  l}ot  only  the  workers  of 
wickedness,  but  the  wickedness  of  their  works.  "For  he 
knoweth  vain  men:  he  seeth  wickedness  also,"  Job  xi.  11.  The 
vehemency  of  this  hatred  is  expressed  variously  in  Scripture; 
he  loathes  it  so  that  he  is  impatient  of  beholding  it;  the  very- 
sight  of  It  affects  him  with  detestation,  Hab.  i.  13;  he  hates  the 
first  spark  of  it  in  the  imagination,  Zech.  riii.  17.  With  what 
variety  of  expressions  does  he  repeat  his  indignation  at  theii 
polluted  services,  Amos  v.  21 — 83.  I  hate,  I  detest,  I  despise, 
I  will  not  smell,  I  will  not  accept,  I  will  not  regard;  take  away 
from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs,  I  will  not  hear.  So  Isa.  L  14, 
"My  soul  bateih;  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them."  It  is  the  abominable  thing  that  he  hatesf  Jer.  xliv. 
4;  he  is  vexed  and  fretted  at  it,  Isa.  Ixhi.  10;  Ezek.  xri.  43. 
He  abhors  it  so  that  his  hatred  rebounds  upon  the  person  that 
eommits  it;  he  hates  all  workers  of  iniquhy,  Fsal.  v.  5^  Sin 
is  the  only  primary  object  of  his  displeasure:  he  is  not  di«- 
pleased  with  the  nature  of  man  as  man,  for  that  was  derived 
from  him;  but  with  the  nature  of  man  as  sinful,  which  is  from 
ttie  sinner  himself.  When  a  man  has  biu  one  object  for  the' 
exercise  of  all  his  anger,  it  is  stronger  than  when  diverted  to 
many  objects:  a  mighty  tonent,  when  diverted  into  many 
streams,  is  weaker  than  when  it  comes  in  a  full  body.upon  one 
place  only.  The  infinite  anger  and  hatred  of  God,  which  is  aa 
infinite  as  his  love  and  mercy,  has  no  other  object,  agaioat 
which  he  directs  the  mighty  force  of  it,  but  only  unrighteous- 
ness. He  hates  no  person  for  all  the  penal  evils  upon  htm, 
though  they  were  more  by  ten  thousand  times  than  Job  was 
■  Tnmtln.  4e  Hrtwftct.  p.  35, 96. 
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■track  with,  but  onlyioT  his  sin.  Again,  sin  being  only  evi), 
and  an  unmixed  evil,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  abate  the 
detestatioQ  of  God,  or  balance  hia  hatred  of  it;  there  is  not  the 
least  grain  of  goodness  in  it,  to  incline  him  to  the  least  affec- 
tion to  any  part  of  it.  This  hatred  cannot  but  be  intense;  for 
«3  the  more  any  creature  is  sanctified;  the  more  is  he  advanced 
in  the  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  contrary  to  holiness;  there- 
fore God  being  the  highest,  most  absolute,  and  infinite  holiness, 
does  infinitely,  and  therefore  intensely,  hate  unholiness;  being 
infinitely  righteous,  does  infinitely  abhor  unrighteousness;  b^- 
ing  iofinitely  true,  does  infinitely  abhor  falsity,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  and  most  deformed  evil.  As  it  is  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  bis  nature,  that  he  has  a  content  and  satisfaction  in 
righteousness;  *'The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness,"  PsaL 
XL  7;  90  it  is  from  (he  same  righteousness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
detests  whatsoever  is  tnorally  evil:  as  his  natpre  therefore. ia 
infinity  so  must  his  abhorrence  be. 
.  [3.]  Therefore  universally,  because  necessarily  and  intensely. 
He  does  not  bate  it  in  one,  and  indulge  it  in  another,  but  loathes 
it  wherever  he  finds  it;  not  one  worker  of  iniquity  is  exempt 
from  it^  "  Tbou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity,"  Psai.  v.  5.  For 
it  is  not  sin  as  in  this  or  that  person,  or  as  great  or  little ;  bat 
sin  as  na  is  the  object  of  bis  hatred :  and  therefore  let  the  per- 
son be  ever  so  great,  and  have  particular  -characters  of  his 
image  upon  him,  it  secures  him  not  from  God's  hatred  of  any 
evil  action  be  shall  commit.  He  is  a  jealous  God,  jealous  of 
his  glory,  Exod.  xx.  5;  a  metaphor  taken  from  jealous  hus- 
bands, who  will  not  endure  the  least  adultery  in  their  wives, 
nor  God  the  least  defection  of  man  from  his  law.  Every  act 
of  sin  is  a  spiritual  adultery,  denying  Ood  to  be  the  chief  good, 
and  giving  that  prerogative  by  that  act  to  tome  vile  thing.  He 
loves  it  no  more  in  his  owti  people  than  he  does  in  his  enemies; 
he  frees  them  not  from  his  rod^  the,  testimony  of  his  loathing 
their  crimes:  wh'osoevei.9ows'hMqtiity,  shall  reap  affliction.  It 
might  be  thought  that  he  affected  .their  dross,  if  he  did  not  re- 
fine tbem,  and  loved  their  fildr.-if  he  did  not  cleanse  them: 
because  of  his  detestation  of  their  sin;  he  will  not  spare  them 
from  the  furnace,  though  because  6f  love  to  their  persons  in 
Christ,  he  will  exempt  them  from  Tbphet.  How  did  the  sword 
ever  and  anon  drop  down  upon  David's  family  after  his  un- 
worthy dealing  in  Uriah's  case,  and  cut  off  everahd^ahflti.soiiSe 
of  thlfc^WKhes  of  it!  He  does  sometimes  punish  it  more  se- 
verely'?&^ithis  life  in  his  own  people,  than  in  others.  Upoti 
/onah'ft$^bedience  a  storm  pursues  him,  and  a  whale  devours 
■  him,  whilethe  profaite  world  Hved  in  their  lasts  without  con- 
trol. Mo'ses,  for  one  a'«t  of :.unbelief,  is  excluded  from  Oanaan, 
when  greater  sinners  attained  that  happiness.  It  is  not  a  light 
Voh.  II.— 19 
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punishment,  but  a  vengeaDce  he  takes  on  their  inveotioas,  PsaL 
xcix.  8;  to  manifest  that  he  hates  sin  as  sin,  and  not  betatise 
the  worst  persons  commit  it.  Perhaps  had  a  profane  man 
touched  the  ark,  the  hand  of  God  had  not  so  suddenly  reached 
him;  but  when  Uzzah,  a  man  zealous  for  him,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed by  his  care  for  the  support  of  the  tottering  ark,  would 
step  out  of  his  place,  he  strikes  him  dcvn  for  his  disobedient 
-action,  by  the  side  of  the  ark,  which  be  wonld  indirectly  (as 
not  being  a  Levite)  sustain,  2  Sam.  vt.  7.  Nor  did  our  Saviour 
so  sharply  reprove  the  Pharisees,  and  turn  so  short  from  them, 
as  he  did  from  Peter,  when  he  gave  a  carnal  advice,  and  con- 
trary to  that  wherein  was  to  be  (he  greatest  manifestation  of 
God's  holiness,  namely,  the  death  of  Christ,  Matt.  xri.  23,  He 
calls  him  Satan,  a  name  sharper  than  the  title  of^  the  devil's 
children,  wherewith  he  marked  the  Pharisees,  and  given  (be- 
sides him)  to  none  but  Judas,  who  made  a  profession  of  love 
to  him,  and  was  outwardly  ranked  in  the  number  of  his  disd- 
pies.  A  gardener  hates  a  weed  the  more  for  being  in  the  bed 
with  the  most  precious  fiowers.  God's  hatred  is  universally 
fixed  against  sin,  and  he  hates  it  as  much  in  those  whose  per- 
sons shall  not  fall  under  his  eternal  anger,  as  beifig  secured  io 
the  arms  of  a  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  guilt  is  wiped  off,  and 
the  filth  shall  be  totally  washed  away.  Though.he  hates  their 
sin,  and  cannot  but  hate  it,  yet  he  lores  their  persons,  as  being 
united  as  members  to  the  Mediator  and  mystical  Head.  A'man 
may  love  a  gangrened  member,  because  it  is  a  member  of  his 
own  body,  or  a  member  of  a .  dear  relation,  but  he  loathes  the 
gangrene  in  it  more  than  in  those  wherein  be  is  cot  so  moch 
concerned.  ' 

Though  God's  hatred  o^  believers'  persons  is  removed  by 
faith  in  the  satisfactory  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  yet  his  antipathy 
against  sin  was  not  taken  aWay  by  that  blood;  nay,  it  was  im- 
possible it  should.  It  was  never  designed,  nor  had  it'  any 
capacity,  to  alter  the  Qochang.eable  nature  of  God,  but  to  mani- 
fest the  unspotted  nature  of  hts  will,  and  his  eternal  aversion  to 
any  thing  that  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of  his  being,  and  the 
righteousness  of  his  laws. 

[4.]  Perpetually.  This  must  necescarily  follow  upton  the 
others.  He  can  no  more  cease  to  hate  impurity,  than  he  can 
cease  to  love  holiness.  If  he  should  in  the  least  iaslantapp~rov8 
of  any  thing  that  is  filthy,  in  that  moment  he  would  disapprove 
of  his  own  nature  and  being;  there  would  be  an  imerruption 
in  his  love  of  himself,  which  is  as  eternal  as  it  is  infinite.  How 
can  he  love  any  sin,  which  is  contrary  to  his  nature,-but  for 
one  moment,  without  hatinghis  own  nature,  which  is  essen- 
tially  contrary  to  sin?  Two  contraries  cannot  be  loved-at.tbe 
same  time?    fiod  must  first  begin  to  hate  himself,  before  ha 
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can  approve  of  any  «vjl  which  is  directly  oppoeiie  to  himself. 
We'iadeed  are  changed  with  a  teniptatioD,  sometimes  bear  an 
affection  to  4t,  and  sometimes  testify  ao  indigDaiion  against  it; 
but  God  is  always  the  same  wilboat  any  shadow  of  change, 
and  is  uigry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  Psal.  rii,  11;  that  is, 
uninterruptedly  io  the  nature  of  his  auger,  though  not  in  the 
effects  of  it.  God  Indeed  may  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  but 
never  to  the  sin;  for  then  he  should  renounce  himself,  deny  his 
owQ.essence  and  his  own  DivLnity,if  hisincliualions  to  the  love 
of  goodness,  and  his  aversion  from  evil,  could  be  changed;  if 
he  suffered  the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  encouraged  the  prac- 
tice of  the  other. 

(4.)  God  is  aa  holy,  that  he  cannot  but  love  holiness  in  others. 
Kot  that  he  owes  any  thing  to  his  creature,  but  from  the  un- 
speakable holiness  of  his  nature,  whence  affections  to  aU  things 
that  bear  a  resemblance  of  him  do  dow;  as  light  shoots  out 
A-om  the  snn,  or  any  glittering  body.  It  is  essential  to  the  infi- 
nite righteousness  of  his  nature,  to  love  righteousness  wherever 
he  h«bolds  it:  "The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness," 
Psal.  xi  7.  He  cannot,  because  of  his  nature,  but  love  that 
which  bears  some  agreement  with  his  nature,  that  which  is  the 
cations  draught  of  his  own  wisdom  and  purity.  He  cannot 
tau  be  delighted  with  a  copy  of  himself:  he  would  not  have  a 
holy  nature,  if  he  did  not  love  holiness  in  every  nature :  his 
own  nature  would  be  denied  by  him,  if  he  did  iiot  affect  every 
thing  that  had  a  stamp  of  his  own  nature  upou  it.  There  was 
indeed  nothing  without  God,  that  coukLinvite  him  to  manifest 
such  goodness  to  man,  as  he  did  in  creation :  but  after  he  had 
stamped  that  rational  nature  with  a  righteousness  convenient 
for  it,  it  was  impossible  but  that  he  should  ardently  love  that 
-impression  of  himself;  because  he  loves  ttis  own  Deity,  and 
consequently  all  things  which  are  any  sparks  and  images  of  it. 
And  were  the  devils  capable  of  aa  act  of  righteousness,  the 
boHnesB  of  his  nature  would  incline  him  to  loye  it,  even  in  those 
dark  and  revolted  spirits. 
-  (5.)  God  is  so  holy,  that  he  cannot  positively  will  or  encouN 
age  sin  in  any.  How  ean  he  give  any  encouragement  to  that, 
which  he  cannot  in  the  least  approve  of,  or  look  upon  without 
loathing,  not  enly  the  crime  but  the  criminal?  Light  may  Sooner 
be  the  cause  of  darkness,  than  holiness  itself  he  the  cause  of 
unboliness,  absolutely  contrary  to  it.  It  is  a  contradiction,  that 
he  that  is  the  fountain  of  good  should  be  the  source  of  evil;  as 
if  the  same  fountain  should  bubble  up  both  sweet  and  bitter 
streams,  salt  sndfrcsh,  James iii,  11,  Since  whatsoever  good  is 
in  man  acknowledges  God  far  its  author,  it  follows  that  men  are 
evil  by  their  own  fault.  There  is  no  need  for  men  to  be  mcited 
to  that,  to  which  the  corcupUon  of  their  own  nature  does  so 
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powerfully  bend  them.  Water  has  a  forcible  principle  in  its 
own  nature  to  carry  it  downward";  it  needs  no  force  to  hasten 
the  motion:  God  tempts  no  man,  btit  every  man  is  drawn  away 
by~  his  own  lust,  James  i.  13,  14.  All  (he  preparations  for  glory 
are  from  God,  Rom.  ix.  iS.'  But  men  are  said  to  be  fitted  to 
destruction,  ver.  23;  but  God  is  not  said  to  fit  them;  they  by. 
their  iniquities  fit  themselves  for  ruin,  and  he  by  his  long-suffer- 
ing keeps  the  destruction  from  them  for  a  while. 

[1.}  First,  God  cannot  command  any  unrighteousness.  As 
all  virtue  is  summed  up  in  a  love  to  God,  so  all  iniqqity  is  sum- 
med up  in  an  enmity  .to  God:  every  wicked  work  declares  a 
man  an  enemy  to  God;  "Enemies,  in  your  mind -by  wicked 
works,"  Col.  i.  21.  If  he  could  command  his  creature- f^ny 
thing  which  bears  an  enmity  in  its  nature  to  himself,  he  would 
then  implicitly  command  the  hatred  of  himself,  and  h«  would 
be  in  some  measure  a  hater  of  himself.  He  that  Commands 
another  to  deprive  him  of  bis  life,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  any 
love  to  his  own  life.  God  can  never  hate  himself,  and  therefore 
cannot  command  any  thing  that  is  hateful  to  him,  and  tends  to. 
a  hating  of  him,  and  driving  the  creature  further  from  him.  In 
that  very  moment  that  God  should  command  such  a  thing,  he 
would  cease  to  be  good.  Whatcan  be  more  absurd  to  imagine, 
than  that  infinite  goodness  should  enjoin  a  thing  contrary  to 
itself,  and  contrary  to  the  essential  duty  of  a  creature,  and  order 
him  to  do  any  thing  that  bespeaks  an  enmity  to  the  nature  of 
the  Creator,  or  a  defiooring  and  disparaging  his  works?  God 
cannot  but  love  himself,  and  his  own  goodness;  he  were  not 
otherwise  good:  and  therefore  cannot  order  the  creature  to  do 
any  thing  oppodte  to  his  goodness,  or  any  thing  hurtful  to  the 
creature  ilself,  as  unrighteousness  is. 

[2.]  Nor  can  God  secretly  inspire  any  evil  into  ua.  It  is  as 
much  against  his  nature  to  incline  the  heart  to  sin,  as  it  is  to 
command  it.  As  it  is  impossible  but  that  ho  should  love  him- 
self, and  therefore  impossible  to  enjoin  any  thing  that  tends  to 
a  hatred  of  himself;  by  the  same  reason  it  is  as  impossible  that 
he  should  infuse  such  a  principle  in  the  heart,  that  might  carry  a 
man  out  to  any  act  of  enmity  against  him.  To  enjoin  one  thing 
and  incline  to  another,  would  be  an  argument  of  such  insincer- 
ity, unfaithfulness,  contradiction  to  itself,  that  tt  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  Divine  nature,  who  is 
"a  God  without  iniquity,"  because  a  God  of  truth  and  sincerity, 
"just  and  right  is  he,"  Deut.  SMii.  4.  To  bestow  excellent 
facuhies  upon  man  in  creation,  and  inctliie  him  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulsion to  things  contrary  to  the  true  etid  of  him,  and  induce  an 
inevitable  ruin  upon  that  work,  which  -he  had  composed  with 
BO  much  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  pronounced  good  with  so 
much  delight  and  pleasure,  is  inconsistent  with  that  love  which 
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God  bears  to  the  ereatore  of  his  own  framing.  To  incline  hta 
will  to  that  which  would  render  him  the  object  of  his  hatred, 
the  ftiel  for  his  justice,  and  sink  him  into  deplorable  misery,  it 
is  most  absurd  and  unchriBtian-like  to  imagine. 

^3.]  Nor  can  God  necessitate  man  to  sin.  Indeed  sin  cannot 
be  committed  by  force;  there  is  no  sin  but  is  in  some  sort  volun- 
tary; voluntary  in  the  root,  or  voluntary  in  the  branch;  volun- 
tary by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will,  or  voluntary  by  a  general 
or  natural  inclination  of  the  will.  That  is  not  a  crime  to  which 
a  man  is  forced,  without  any  concurrence  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul-to  that  act;  it  is  indeed  not  an  act,  but  a  passion;  a  man 
that  ia  forced,  is  not  an  agent,  but  a  patient  under  the  force. 
Bat  what  necessity  can  there  b<e  upon  man  from  God,  since  he 
has  'implanted  such  a  principle  in  him,  that  he  cannot  desire 
any  thing  bat  what  is  good,  either  really  or  apparently;  and  if 
a  man  mistakes  the  object,  it  is  his  own  fault;  for  God  has  en- 
dowed him  wilh  reason  to  discern,  and  liberty  of  will  to  choose 
vpon  that  judgment. 

And  though  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  God  has  an  abso- 
lute sovereign  dominion  over  his  creature,  without  any  limita- 
tion, and  may  do  what  he  pleases,  and  dispose  of  it  according 
lo  his  own  will,  as  a  potter  does  with  his  vessel,  Rom.  iz.  31; 
accofding  as  the  church  speaks,  Isa.  Ixiv.  S.  "  We  are  the 
elay,  and  thou  our  potter;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of  thy 
hand;"  yet  he  cannot  pollute  any  undefiled  creature  by  virtue 
of -that  sovereign  power  which  he  has  to  do  what  he  will  wilh 
It;  because  such  Ein  act  would  be  contrary  to  the  foundation 
and  right  of  his  dominion,  which  consists  in  the  excellency  of 
fais  nature,  his  immense  wisdom  and  unspotted  purity:  If  God 
should  therefore  do  any  such  act,  he  would  expunge  the  right 
of  his  dominion,  by  blotting  ont  that  natare  which  renders  him 
fit  for  that  dominion,  and  the  exercise  of  it,'  Any  dominion 
which  is  exercised  without  the  rules  of  goodness,  is  not  a  true 
sovereignly,  btit  an  insupportable  tyranny.  God  would  cease 
to  be  a  rightful  Sovereign,  if  he  ceased  to  be  good;  and  he 
would  cease  to  be  good,  if  he  did  command,  necessitate,  or  by 
any  positive  operation  incline  inwardly  the  heart  of  a  creature, 
directly  to  that  which  was  morally  evil,  and  contrary  to  the 
eminency  of  his  own  nature. 

But  that  we  may  the  better  conceive  of'  this,  let  us  trace 
man  in  his  first  fall,  whereby  he  subjected  himself,  and  all  his 
po8tel*y,  to  the  curse  of  the  law  and  hatred  of  God;  we  shall 
find  no  footsteps,  either  of  precept,  outward  force,  or  inward 
impulsion.*  TIte  plain  story  of  man's  apostasy  discharges 
God  from  any  interest  in  the  crime  as  an  encouragement,  and 
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excuses  him  from  aajr  appearance  of  suspicion,  vbea  be  shov- 
ed him  the  tree  he  bad  reserved  as  a  mark  of  his 'sovereignty, 
and  forbade  him  to  eat  of  the  frait  of  it.  He  backed  the  ^v- 
hibition  with  the  threatening  the  greatest  evil,  Jiamely,  death; 
which  could  be  understood  to  imply  nothing  less  than  the  Ibss 
of  all  his  happiness;  and  in  that  couched  an  assurance  of  the 
perpetuity  of  his  felicity,  if  he  did  not  rebelliously  reach  forth 
his  hand  to  take  and  eat  of  the  fruit,  Geii.  ii.  16,17.  It  is  tm^ 
God  had  given  tbat  fruit  an  excellency,  a  goodness  for  food, 
and  a  pleasantness  to  the  eye,  Gen.  iii.  6.  Hehad  given  map 
an  appetite,  whereby  he  was  capable  of  desiring  so  pleasant 
a  fruit;  but  God  had  by  creation  ranged  it  under  the  command 
of  reason,  if  man  would  have  kept  it  in  its  due  obedience}  he 
had  fixed  a  severe  threatening  to  bar  the  unlawful  excursions 
of  it ;  he  had  allowed  him  a  multitude  of  other  fruita  in  the 
garden,  and  given  him  liberty  enough  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
in  all  except  this  only.  Could  there  be  any  thing  more  oblig- 
ing to  man,  to  let  God  have  his  reserve  of  that  one  tree,  thsB 
the  grant  of  all  the  rest;  and  more  deterring  from  any  disobe- 
dient attempt,  than  so  strict  a  command,  spirited  with  so  dread- 
ful  a  penalty?  God  did  not  solicit  him  to  rebel  against  him: 
a  solicitation  to  it,  and  a  command  against  it,  were  inconsist- 
ent. The  devil  assaults  him,  and  God  permitted  it,  and  stands 
as  it  were  a  spectator  of  the  issue  of  the  combat.  There  could 
be  no  necessity  upon  man  to  listen  to  and  entertain  the  suggesr 
tions  of  the  serpent;  he  had  a  power  to  resist  him,  and  he  bad 
an  answer  ready  for  ail  the  devil's  aiguments,  had.  they  been 
multiplied  to  more  than  they  were ;  the  opposing  the  order  of 
God,  had  been  a  safficient  confutation  of  all  the  devil's  plausi- 
ble reasonings-.  That  Creator  who  has  given  me  my  being, 
has  ordered  me  not  to  eat  of  it^  Though  the  pleasure  of  the 
fruit  might  allure  him,  yet  the  force  of  tiis  reason  might  have 
quelled  the  liqtiorishness  of  his  sense :  the  perpetual  thinking  of 
and  sounding  out  the  command  of  God,  had  silenced  both  Satan 
and  his  own  appetite;  had  disarmed  the  tempter,  and  preserved 
his  sensitive  part  in  its  due  subjection.  What  inclination  can 
we  suppose  there  could  be  from  the  Creator,  when  upon  the 
very  first  offer  of  the  (emptalion,  Eve  opposes  to  the  Jempter 
the  prohibition  and  threatening  of  God,  and  strains  it  to  a 
higher  peg  than  we  find  God  had  delivered  it  in  ?  For  in  Gen. 
ii.  17,  it  is,  "  thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  it;"  but  she  adds,  Gen.  iii.  3, 
"neithershallyetoBchit;"  which  was  a  remark  that  might  have 
had  more  influence  to  restraiirher.  Had  our  £rst  parents  kept 
this  fixed  upon  their  understandings  and  thoughts,  that  God 
had  forbidden  any  such  act  as  the  eating  of  the  fruit,  and  that 
he  was  true  id  execute  the  threatening  he  had  uttered,  of  Which 
truth  of  God  they  could  not  but  have  a  natural  notion,  with 
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what  ease  might  they  have  vithstood  tfie  devil's  attack,  and 
defeated  his  design!  And  it  had  been  easy  with  them,  io  hare 
kept  their  UDderstaodiiigs  by  the  force  <^  such  a  thought,  from 
entertaintDg  any  contrary  imagination.  There  is  no  grfnind 
for  any  jealousy  of  any  encourageoients,  inward  impulsiont, 
or  necessiiy  from  God  in  thifi  affair.  A  discharge  of  God  from 
this  first  sin,  will  easily  induce  a  freedom  of  him  from  alt  other 
aifis  which  follow  upon  it. 

God  does  not  then  encourage,  or  excite,  or  incline  to  sin. 
How  can  he  excite  to  that,  which,  when  it  is  done,  he  will  be 
sure  to  coodemn?  How  can  he  be  a  righteous  Judge,  to  sen- 
tence  a  sinner  to  misery  for  e  crime  acted  by  a  secret  inspira- 
tion froia  himself?  Iniquity  would  deserve  no  reproof  from 
him,  if  he  were  any  way  positively  the  author  of  it.  Were 
God  the  author  of  it  in  us,  what  is  the  reason  our  own  con- 
scieoces  accuse  as  for  it,  and  convince  us  of  it?  That,  beitig 
God's  deputy,  wonld  not  aecme  ns-of  it,  if  the  sovereign  power 
by  which  it  acts  did  incline  us  to  it.  How  can  he  be  thonght 
to  excite  to  that  which  he  has  enacted  such  severe  laws  to 
restrain,  or  incline  man  to  that  which  he  has  so  dreadfully 
punishMl  in  his  Son,  and  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  excel- 
lency of  hia  nattire  must  incline  him  eternally  to  hate?  We 
may  sooner  imagine  that  a  pure  flame  shall  engender  radd,  aitd 
darkoesB  be  the  offspring  of  a  sun-beam,  as  imagine  such  a 
thing  as  this.  "What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  there  onrigfat- 
eoDsness  vilb  God?  God  forbid,"  Rom.  ix.  14:  the  apostle 
execrates  such  a  thought. 

(6.)  God  cannot  act  any  evil,  in  or  by  himself.  If  he  cannot 
approve  of  sin  in  others,  nor  excite  any  to  iniquity,  which  is 
less,  be  cannot  commit  evil  himself,  which  is  greater:  what  he 
cannot  positively  will  in  another,  can  never  be  willed  in  himself; 
be  cannot  do  evil  through  ignorance,  because  of  his  infinite 
knowledge;  nor  throi^h  weakness,  because  of  his  infinite 
power;  nor  through  malice,  because  of  his  infinite  rectitude. 
He  cannot- will  any  unjust  thing,  because  having  an  infinitely 
perfect  anderstanding,  he  cannot  judge  that  to  be  true  which  is 
false;  or  that  to  be  good  which  is  evil;  his  will  is  regulated  by 
his  wisdom:  if  he  could  will  any  tmjust  and  irrational  thing, 
his  will  would  be  repugnant  to  his  anderstanding;  there  would 
be  a  disagreement  in  God,  will  against  mind,  and  will  against 
wisdom.  He  being  the  highest  reason,  the  first  truth,  cannot 
do  any  unreasonable,  false,  defective  action.  It  is  not  a  defect 
in  God  that  he  cannot  do  evil,  but  a  fulness  and  excellency  of 
power;  as  it  is  not  a  weakness  in  the  light,  but  the  perfection 
of  it,  that  it  is  unable  to  produce  darkness :  God  is  "  the  Faihet 
oflightSjWith  whomis  no  variablenees,"  James  i.  17.  Nothing 
pleases  him/nothing  is  aoted  by  him,  but  what  is  beeeemins 
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the  infinite  excellence  of  his  own  nature.  The  voluntary  neces- 
sity whereby  God  cannot  be  unjust,  renders  hJm  a  God  blessed 
for  e^er:  he  would  hate  himself  as  the  chief  good,  if  in  ftny  o£ 
his  Actions  he  should  disagree  with  his  goodness.  He  cannot 
do  any  unworthy  thing,  not  because  he  wants  an  InfiiiiteL 
power,  but  because  he  is  possessed  of  an  infinite  wisdon;,  and 
adorned  with  an  infinite  purity;  and  being  infinitely-  pure; 
cannot  have  the  least  mixture  of  impurity:  as  if  you  can  sup- 
pose fire  infinitely  hot,  you  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  the  least 
mixture  of  coldness.  The  better  «ny  thing  is,  the  more  unable' 
it  is  to  do  evil:  God  being  the  only  goodness,  can  as  little  be 
changed  in  his  goodness  as  in  his  essence. 

2.  The  next  inquiry  is,  the  proof  that  God  is  holy,  or  ^s 
manifestation  of  it.  Purity  is  as  requisite  to  the  blessedness 
of  God,  as  to  the  being  of  God:  as  he  could  not  be  God  with- 
out being  blessed,  so  he  could  not  be  blessed  without  being 
holy.  He  is  called  by  the  title  of  Blessed,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  Holy;  "Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?"  Mark 
xiv.  61.  Unrighteousness  is  a  misery  and  turbnlency  in  any 
spirit  wherein  it  is;  for  it  is  a  privation  of  an  excellenc^  which 
ought  to  be  in  every  intellectual  being ;  and  what  can  follow 
upon  the  privation  of  an  excellency,  but  tmquietness  and  grief, 
the  moth  of  happiness  ?  An  unrighteous  man,  as  an  unrighte- 
ous man,  can  never  be  blessed,  though  he  were  in  a  local  ben- 
ven.  Had  God  the  least  spot  upon  his  purity,  it  would  render 
him  as  miserable  in  the  mid.st  of  his  infinite  sufficiency,  as  ini- 
quity renders  a  man  in  the  con^uence  of  his  earthly  jenjoy- 
ments.  The  holiiiess  and  felicity  of  God  are  inseparable  ia 
him.  The  apostle  intimates,  that  the  heathen  made  an  attempt 
to  sully  his  blessedness,  when  they  would  liken  him  to  cor- 
ruptible, mutable,  impure  man;  they  "changed  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man;"  and  after,  he  entitles  God, a  God  blessed  for  eve^Rom. 
i.  S3.  25.  The  gospel  is  therefore  called, "  The  glorious  goqfwl 
of  the  blessed  God,"  1  Tim.  i.  11;  in  regard  of  the  holiness  of 
the  gospel  precepts,  atid  in  regard  of  the  declaration  of  tha 
holiness  of  God  in  all  the  streams  and  branches  wherein  bis 
purity,  in  which  his  blessedness  consists,  is  as  illustrious  as  any 
other  perfection  of  the  Divine  being.  God  has  highly  mani- 
fested this  attribute  in  the  state  of  nature;  in  the  legal  admin- 
istration; in  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  His  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  are  declared  in  creation;  his  sovereign 
authority,  in  his  law;  his  grace  and  mercy,  in  (he  gospel ;  and 
his  righteousness,  in  all.  Suitable  to  this  threefold  state-,  may 
be  that  threefold  repetition  of  his  holiness  in  the  prophecy,  Isa. 
vi.  3;  holy  as  Creator  and  Benefactor;  holy  as  Lawgiver  and 
Judge;  holy  as  Restoier  and  Redeemer. 
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(1.)  His  holiness  appears  as  be  ia  Creator,  in  framing  man 
in  a  perfect  uprightnesB.  Angels,  as  made  by  God,  could  not  be 
evil ;  for  God  beheld  his  own  words  with  pleasure,  and  could 
not  have  pronounced  them  all '  good,  had  some  been  created 
pare,  and  others  impure:  two  morsl  contrarieties  could  not  be 
good.  The  angels  had  a  first  estate,  wherein  they  were  happy, 
Jude  6 ;.  and  had  they  not  left  their  own  habitation  and  sute, 
they  could  not  hare  been  miserable.  But  because  the  Scrip- 
ture speaks  only  of  the  creation  of  man,  we  will  consider,  tlfal 
the  human  nature  was  well  strung  and  timed  by  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  note  of  his  own  holiness,  E^cl.  vii.  2d.  "God  has 
made  man  upright.-"  he  bad  declared  his  power  in  other  crea- 
tures, but  would  declare  ia  his  rational  creature,  what  he  most 
valued  in  himself;  and  therefore  created  him  upright,  with  a 
wisdom  which  is  the  rectitude  of  the  mind,  with  a  purity  which 
is  the  rectitude  of  the  will  and  affections.  He  had  declared  a 
ptirity  in  other  creaAlires,  as  much  as  they  wore  capable  of, 
namely,  in  the  exact  Uming  tbem  to  answer  one  another.  And 
that  God.who'so  well  tuned  and  composed  other  creatures, 
would  not:nuke  man  a  jarring  instrument,  and  place  a  cracked 
creature  tp  be*l(&d  of  the  rest  of  hia  earthly  fabric.  God  being 
holy,  conld  b(it  s^t  his  seal  upon  any  rational  creature,  but  the 
impression  w[)j^-  be  like  himself,  pure  and  holy  also:  he  could 
not  be  created':!9ith  an  error  in  his  understanding;  that  bad 
been  inconsisteiit  with  the  goodness  of  God  to  his  rational 
ereatare;  if  so,  the  erroneous  motion  of  the  will,  which  was  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  understanding,  could  not  have  been  iiu- 
puled  to  him  as  his  crime,  because  it  would  have  been,  not  a 
voluntary  but  a  necessary  effect  of  his  nature ;  had  there  been 
an  error  in  the  first  wheel,  the  error  of  the  next  could  not  have 
been  imputed  to  the  nature  of  that,  but  to  the  irregular  motion 
of  the  first  wheel  in  the  engine.  The  sin  of  men  and  angels 
proceeded  not  from  any  natural  defect  in  their  understandings, 
out  from  iiiconsideiation.  He  that  was  the  Author  of  harmony 
in  his  pthes  creature's^'  could  not  be  the  author  of  disorder  in 
the  chief  of  his  works :  other  creatures  were  his  footsteps,  but 
man  was  his  linage.  Gen.  l/!26,  27.  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness^.'  .wh'ch  though  it  seems  to  imply  no 
more  in  thai 'placejtban.an  image  of  his  dominion  over  the 
title  raises  it  a  peg  higher,  and  gives  us  a 
Df  it,  C(jl.  iii,  10.  "  And  have  put  on  the 
.    1  ^ewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 

i;"  nn^ing  it  to  consist  ia  a  resemblance 
Image,  say  some,  notes  the  form,  as  man 
d  of  the  soul;  likeness  notes  the  quality 
;]  iritual  nature.     The  image  of  God  Wa^ 

J  a  he  was  a  rational  and  as  he  was  a  holy 
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creature.  The  creatures  manifested  the  being  of  a  superi&r 
power  as  their  cause,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  first  man 
evidenced,  not  only  a  sovereign  power,  as  the  donor  of  his 
being,  but  a  holy  power,  as  the  pattern  of  his  work:  God 
appeared  to  foe  a  holy  God  in  the  righteousness  of  his  creature, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  God  in  the  leasou  of  his  creature, 
while  he  formed  him  with  all  necessary  knowledge  io  bis 
mind,  and  all  necessary  uprightness  in  his  will.  The  law  of 
love  to  God,  with  his  whole  soul,  his  whole  mind,  his  whole 
heart  and  etrength,  was  originally  written  upon  his  nature-:  all 
the  parts  of  his  nature  were  framed  in  a  moral  conformity  with 
Qod,  to  answer  this  law,  and  imitate  God  in  his  purity,  which 
consists  in  a  love  of  himself,  and  his  own  goodness  and  excel- 
lency. Thus  does  the  clearness  of  the  stream^int  iis  to  the 
purer  fountain,  and  the  brightness- of  the  beam  evidence  a 
greater  splendour  in  the  stin  which  shot  it  out. 

(2.)  His  holiness  appears  in  his  laws,  as  he  is  a  Lawgiver, 
and  a  Judge.  Since  man  was  bound  to  be  subject  to  God,  ^ 
a  creature,  and  had  a  capacity  to  be  ruled  by  the  law,  as  aa 
understanding  and  willing  creature,  God  gave  him  a  law  uken 
from  the  depths  of  his  holy  nature,  and  suited  to  the  original 
faculties  of  man.  The  rules  which  God  has  fixed  in  the  world, 
are  not  the  resolves  of  bare  will,  but  result  particularly  from 
the  goodness  of  his  nature;  they  are  nothing  else  but  the.  tran- 
scripts 6f  his  infinite  detestation  of  sin,  as  he  is  the  Hnblemi^ed 
Governor  of  the  world'.  This  being  the  most  adorable  pro- 
perty of  his  nature,  he  has  impressed  it  upon  that  law  which 
he  would  have  inviolably  observed  as  a  perpetual  rale  for  our 
actions,  that  we  may  every  moment  think  of  this  beautiful  per- 
fection. God  can  command  nothing,  but  what  has  some  simi- 
litude with  the  rectitude  of  his  own  nature ;  all  his  laws,  every 
paragraph  of  them,  therefore,  scent  of  this,  and  glitter  with  it 
"  What  nation  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all 
this  law  which  I  set  before  you  this  day?"  Deut.  iv.  8;  and 
therefore  they  are  compared  to  fine  gold,  that  has  no  spwk  or 
dross,  Psal.  xiz.  lo. 

This  purity  is  evident. 

In  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature. — In  the  ceremonifel 
law. — In  the  allurements  annexed  to  it  for  keeping  it,  and  the  - 
affrightments  to  restrain  from  the  breaking  of  it. — In  the  judg- 
ments infiioted  fOT  the  violation  of  il. 

[1.]  In  the  moral  law:  which  is  therefore  dignified  with  the 
title  of  holy  twice  in  one  verse,  Rom.  viL  12.  "  Wherefore  the 
law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good;" 
it  being  the  express  image  of  God's  will,  a^  bur  Saviour  was 
of  his  person,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  purity  of  hia 
natnrfl.    The  tables  of  dm  law  were  put  into  thfraik,  that  as 
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the  mercy-seat  was  to  npreaent  the  grace  of  God,  «o  the  lav 
was  to  represent  the  holiness  of  Ood.  Th«  psalmist,  after  he 
bad  spoken  of  the  glor7'of  God  in  the  heavens,  Psal.  xix.  1, 
wherein  the  power  of  God  is  exposed  to  our  view,  introduceth 
the  law,  wherein  the  purily^  of  God  is  evidenced  to  our  minds, 
ner.  7,8,  &c.;perfect,pure,dean,Tighteous,  are  the  titles  given 
to  it.  It  is  clearer  in  holiness,  than  the  sun  is  in  brightness ; 
and  more  mighty  in  its<elf  to  command  the  conscience,  than  the 
Sim  is  to  run  its  race.  Ab  the  holiness  of  the  Scripture  demon- 
strates the  Divinity  of  its  Author;  so  the  holiness  of  the  law 
doth  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver. 

The  purity  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  it.  It  pre- 
scrihes  all  that  becomes  a  creature  towards  God,  and  all  that 
becomes  one  creature  towards  another  of  his  own  rank  and 
kind.  The  image  of  God  is  complete  in  the  holiness  of  ihe  first 
table  ftod  the  righteousness  of  the  second;  which  is  intimated 
bythe  apostle,  Eph.  iv.  »4;  the  one  being  the  rule  of  what  we 
owe  to  God,  the- other  being  the  rule  of  what  we  owe  to  man: 
there  is  no  good  but  it  enjoins,  and  no  evil  but  it  disowns.  It  it 
not  sickly  and  lame  in  any  part  of  it ;  not  a  good  action,  but  it 
gives  it  its  due  praise;  and  not  an  evil  action,  but  it  sets  a  con- 
demolDg  mark  upon.  The  commands  of  it  are  frequently  in 
Scriptnte  called  judgments,  because  they  rightly  judge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  are  a  clear  light  to  inform  Ihe  judgment  of  man 
in  Ihe  knowledge  of  both.  By  this  was  the  understanding  of 
David  enlightened  to  know  every  false  wayj  and  to  hate  it, 
Psal.  cziz.  104.  There  is  no  case  can  happen,  but  may  meet 
with  a  determination  from  it;  it  teaches  men  the  noblest  man- 
ner of  living,  a  life  like  God  himself',  honourably  for  the  Law- 
giver, and  joyfully  for  the  subject.  It  directs  us  to  the  highest 
end;  sets  us  at  a  distance  from  all  base  and.sordid  practices;  it 
proposes  tight  to  the  understanding,  and  goodness  to  the  will. 
It  would  tune  all  the  strings,  set  right  all  the  orders  of  man- 
kind; it  censiues  the  least  mote,  countenances  not  any  stain  in 
the  life.  Not  a  wanton  glance  can  meet  with  any  justification 
from  it,  Matt.  v.  28;  nor  a  rash  anger,  but  it  frowns  upon, 
Matt.  V,  83.  As  th»  Lawgiver  wants  nothing  as  an  addition 
to  his  blessedness,  bo  his  law  wants  nothing  as  a  supplement  to 
its  perfection,  Deut.  iv.  S.  What  our  Saviour  seems  to  add,  is 
not  an  addition  to  mend  any  defects;  but  a  restoration  of  it 
from  the  corrupt  glosses,  wherewith  the  scribes  and  phariaees 
had  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  it:  they  had  curtailed  it,  and 
diminished  part  of  iu  authority,  cutting  off  iu  empire  over  the 
least  evil,  and  left  its  power  only  to  check  the  grosser  practices. 
But  Christ  restores  it  to  the  due  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  and 
shows  it  in  those  dimensions  in  which  the  holy  men  of  God. 
considered  it,  as  exceeding  broad,  Psal.  cxii.  06;  reaching  to 
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all  actions,  all  tpotions,  all  circumstances  attending  them;  full 
of  inexhaustible  treasures  of  righteousness.  And  though  this 
law'since  the  fall  does  irritate  sin,  it  is  no  disparagement,  bat  a 
testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  it;  which  the  apostle  iDai>i> 
fests  by  his  "  wherefore ;"  "  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence,"  Rom/ 
vit.  8 ;  and  repeating  the  same  sense,  ver.  1 1,  subjoins  a  "  where- 
fore," ver.  12.  "  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy."  The  rising  of 
men's  sinful  hearts  against  the  law  of  God,  whea  it  strilres  with 
its  preceptive  and  minatory  parts  upon  their  consciences,  evi- 
dences the  holiness  of  the  law  and  the  Lawgiver. 

In  its  own  nature  it  is  a  directing  rule,  but  the  malignant 
nature  of  sin  is  exasperated  by  it;  as  a  hostile  quality  in  a  crea- 
ture, will  awaken  itself  at  the  appearance  of  its  enemy.  The 
purity  of  this  beam,  and  transcript  of  God,  bears  witness  to  a 
greater  clearness  and  beauty  in  the  Sun  and  Original.  Unde- 
filed  streams  manifest  an  untainted  fountain. 

This  holiness  is  also  seen  in  the  manner  of  hs  precepts.  As 
it  prescribes  all  good,  and  forbids  all  evil ;  so  it  does  enjoin  the 
one,  and  banish  the  other  as  such.  The  laws  of  men  commaQd 
virtuous  things,  not  as  virtuous  in  themselves,  but  as  useful  for 
human  society;  which  the  magistrate  is  the  conservator  of,  and 
the  guardian  of  justice.  ■  The  taws  of  men  contain  not  all  tbe 
precepts  of  virtue,  but  only  such  as  are  accommodated  to  their 
customs,  and  are  useful  to  preserve  the  ligaments  of  tbeirgov- 
erament  The  design  of  them  is  not  so  much  to  render  the 
subjects  good  men,  as  good  citizens:  they  order  the  practice  of 
those  virtues  that  may  strengthen  civil  society,  and  discounte- 
nance those  vices  only  which  weaken  th&  sinews  of  it.  But 
God  being  tbe  Guardian  of  universal  righteousness,  does  not 
only  enact  the  observance  of  all  righteousness,  but  the  obser- 
vance of  it  as  righteousness.  He  commands  that  which  is  juit 
in  hself}  enjoins  virtues  as  virtues,  and  prohibits  vices-  as  vices; 
as  they  are  profitable  or  injurious  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to 
others. 

Men  command  temperance  and  justice,  not  as  virtues  in 
themselves,  but  as  they  prevent  disorder  and  confusion  in'  a 
commonwealth;  and  forbid  adultery  and  thefl,  not  as  vices  in 
themselves,  but  as  they  are  intrenchments  upon  property;  not 
as  hurtful  to  the  person  that  commits  them,  but  as  hurtful  to 
the  person  against  whose  right  they  are  committed.  Upon  this 
account  j  perhaps,  Paul  applauds  the  holiness  of  the  lav  of  God 
in  regard  of  its  own  nature,  as  considered  in  ilself>  more  than 
he  does  the  justice  of  it  in  regard  of  man,  and  the  goodness  and 
conveniency  of  it  to  the  world;  "the  law  is  holy,"  twice, "and 
just  and  good,"  but  once,  Rom.  vii.  12. 

I  AmB*  de  Cmue.  lib.  5.  cap.  1.  qneit.  7. 
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It  is  also  seen  in  the  spiritual  extent  of  it.    The  most  righ- 
teous powers  of  the  vorld  do  ndt  so  muoh  regard,  in  their  laws, 
what  the  inward  affections  of  their  subjects  are:  the  externa] 
acts  are  alone  the  objects  of  their  decrees,  either  to  encourage 
them  if  they  be  useful,  or  discourage  them  if  ihey  be  hurtftil 
to  the  community.     And  indeed  they  can  do  no  other,  for  they 
have  DO  power  proportioned  to  inward  affections,  since  the  in- 
ward disposition  falls  not  under  their  censure;  and  it  would  be 
foolish  for  any  legislative  power  to  make  such  laws,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  put  in  execution.    They  can  prohibit  the 
outward  acts  of  theft  and  murder,  but  they  cannot  command 
the  lore  of  God,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  contempt  of  the  world; 
they  cannot  prohibit  unclean  thoughts,  and  the  atheism  of  thA 
heart.    But  the  law  of  God  surmounts  in  righteousness  all  the 
laws  of  the  best  regulated  commonwealths  in  the  world:  it 
restrains  the  licentious  heart,  as  well  as  the  violent  hand;  it 
damps  the  very  £t8t  bubblingB  of  corrupt  nature ;  orders  a  purity 
in  the  sprii^;  commands  a  clean  foimtain,  clean  streams,  clean 
vessels.     It  would  frame  the  heart  to  an  inward,  as  well  as  the 
life  to  an  outward  righteousness,  and  make  the  inside  purer 
than  the  outside.     It  forbids  the  first  risings  of  a  murderous  or 
adolteroos  intentiou.    It  obliges  man  as  a  rational  creature, 
and  therefore  exacts  a  conformity  of  every  rational  ^ulty,  and 
of  whatsoever  is  under  the  command  of  them.    It  commands 
the  private  closet  to  be  free  from  the  least  cobweb,  as  well  as 
the  ootward  porch  to  be  clean  from  mire  and  dirt.    It  frowns 
upon  all  stains  and  pollutions  of  the  most  retired  thoughts: 
hence  the  apostle  calls  it  a  spiritual  law,  Rom.  vii.  14;  as  not 
political,  but  extending  its  force  further  than  the  frontiers  of  the 
man;  pladng  its  ensigns  in  the  metropolis  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  curbing  with  its  sceptre  the  inward  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  commanding  the  secreu  of  every  man's  breast. 

It  is  also  seen  in  regard  of  the  perpetuity  of  it.  The  purity 
and  perpetuity  of  it  are  linked  together  by  the  Psalmist:  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever,"  Psal.  zix.  &;  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  that  law  which  conmiands  the  fear  and 
worship  of  God,  and  is  the  rule  of  it.  And,  indeed,  God  values 
it  at  such  a  rate,  that  rather  than  part  with  a  tittle,  or  let  the 
boDoor  of  it  lie  in  the  dust,  he  would  not  only  let  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  but  expose  his  Son  to  death  for  the  reparation 
of  the  wrong  it  had  sustained.  So  holy  it  is,  that  the  holiness 
and  righteousnOss  of  God  cannot  dispense  with  it,  cannot' abro- 
gate it,  without  despoiling  himself  of  his  own  being:  it  ia  a 
copy  of  the  eternal  law.  Can  he  ever  abrogate  the  command 
of  love  to  himself,  without  showing  some  contempt  of  his  oWn 
excellency  and  very  being?  Before  he  can  enjoin  a  creature 
not  to  love  him,  he  mnst  make  himself  unworthy  of  love,  and 
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worthy  of  hatred :  this  would  be  the  highest  uarigbteoiuness, 
to  order  us  to  hate  that  which  is  only  worthy  of  our  highest 
affections.  So  God  cannot  change  the  first  command,  and  order 
us  to  worship  many  gods;  this  wouldbe  against  the  excellency 
and  unity  of  God:  for  God  cannot  conslitute  another  god,  or 
make  any  thing  worthy  of  an  honour  equal  with  himself.' 
Those  things  that  are  good,  only  becanse  they  are  commanded, 
fure  alterable  by  God:  those  things  that  are  intrinsically  and 
essentially  good,  and  therefore  commanded,  are  unalterable  aa 
long  as  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  stand  firm.  The 
intrinsic  goodness  of  the  moral  law,  the  concern  God  has  for  il, 
the  perpetuity  of  the  precepts  of  the  first  table,  and  the  care  he 
has  had  to  imprint  the  precepts  of  the  second  upon  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  as  the  Author  of  nature  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world,  manifest  the  holiness  of  the  l^awmfliker 
and  GoTcrnor. 

[S.]  His  holiness  appears  in  the  ceremonial  law.  In  the 
variety  of  sacrifices  for  sin,  wherein  he  wrote  his  detestation  of 
unrighteousness  in  bloody  characters.  His  holiness  was  more 
constantly  expressed  in  the  continual  sacrifices,  than  in  those 
tarer  sprinklings  of  judgments  now  and  then  upon  the  world; 
whioh  often  reached  not  the  worst,  but  the  most  moderate  sin- 
ners, and  were  the  occasions  of  the  questioning  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  his  providence  both  by  Jews  and  gentiles.  In  judg- 
ments his  purity  was  only  now  and  then  manifest:  by  his  long 
patience,  he  might  be  imagined  by  some  reconciled  to  -their 
crimes,  or  not  much  concerned  in  them;  but  by  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  he  witnessed  a  perpetual  and  iminterrupted 
abhorrence  of  whatsoever  was  evil. 

Besides  those,  the  occasional  washings  and  sprinklings  upon 
ceremonial  defiletaeata,  which  polluted  only  the  body,  gave  an 
evidence,  that  every  thing  that  had  a  resemblance  to  evil  was 
loathsome  to  him.  Add  also  the  prohibitions  of  eating  such  and 
such  crieatures  that  werte  filthy;  as  the  swine  that  wallowed  in 
the  mite,  a  fit  emblem  for  the  profane  and  brutish  sinner;  which 
had  a  meral  signification,  both  of.  the  loathsomeness  of  sin  to 
God,  and  the  aversion  themselves  ought  to  have  to  every  thing 
that  was  filthy. 

[3.]  His  holiness  appears  in  the  alliuementa  annexed  to  the 
law  for  keeping  it,  and  the  affrightments  to  restrain  from  the 
breaking  of  it.  Both  promises  and  threatentngs  have  their  fun- 
damental root  in  the  holiness  of  God,  and  are  both  branches  of 
this  peculiar  perfectiiHi.  As  they  respect  the  nature  pf  God, 
they  are  declarations  of  his  hatred  of  sin  and  bis  love  of  rigbt- 
eposness;  the  one  belong  to  his  threatenings,  the  other  to  his 
proniises;  both  join  togetfier  tQ  represent  thia  Divine  perfectioD 
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tp  tbe  creatare,  and  to  excite  lo  aa  imitation  ib  the  creature.  In 
the  axe  God  would  render  siD  odions,  because  dangerous;  and 
enib  the  practice  of  eril,  which  would  otherwise  be  liceniioua: 
in  theotber,  he  wonldcOmmendrighteousnese,  and  excite  a  love 
of  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  cold.  By  these  God  suits  the 
two  great  afTectioos  of  men,  fear  and  hope;  both  the  branches 
of  self-tbTe  in  man;  the  promises  and  threatenings  are  both  the 
branches  of  holiness  in  God.  The  end  of  the  promises,  is  the 
same  with  the  ezhortalioD  the  apostle  concludes  from  them; 
"HaTiDg  therefore  these  piomisea — let  us  cleanse  ourselvea 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holihess  iu 
tfiQ  fear  of  God,"  2  Cor.  vU.  1.  As  the  end  of  precepts  is  to 
direct;  the  end  of  threatenings,  is  to  deter  from  iniquity;  so  that 
of  the  promises,  is  to  allure  to  obedience.  Thus  God  breathes 
out  his  love  to  righteousness  in  erery  promise,  his  hatred  of  sin 
in  erery  threatening.  The  rewards  offered  in  the  one,  are  the 
nniles-  ot  pleand  holiness ;  and  the  cutses  thundered  in  the  other, 
are  tbe  ^rkliogs  of  enraged  righteoasness. 

[4.]  His  holiness  appears  in  the  judgments  inflicted  for  the 
▼iolatioD  of  this  law.  Divtiu  holiness  is  the  root  of  Divine  jus- 
tioe,and  Divine  justice  is  tbe  triumph  of  Divine  holiness.  Hence 
both  are  ezpreraed  in  Scripture  by  oi»  word  of  righteousness, 
which  sometimes  signifies  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
ffometimes  the  vindictive  stroke  of  his  arm;  "The  Lord  exe- 
cuteth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed," 
Fsal.  ciii.  6.  So  Dan.  iz.  7.  "Righteousness"  (that  is  jtuiice) 
"  belongeth  nsto  thee."  The  vials  of  his  wrath  are  filled  froia 
his  implacable  aversion  to  iniquity.  Alt  penal  evils  showered 
down  npon  the  heads  of  wicked  men,  spread  their  root  in,  and 
branch  out  from  this  perfection.  All  the  dreadful  storms  and 
tempests  in  the  world  are  blown  up  by  it.  Why  does  he  "  raia 
snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  a  horrible  tempest  ?"  because 
"tbe  righteous  Lord  lereth  righteousness,"  Psal.  zi.  e,  7.  And 
(as  was  observed  before)  when  he  was  going  about  the  most 
dreadful  work  (hat  ever  was  in  the  world ;  the  overturning  the 
Jewish  state,  hardening  the  hearts  of  that  unbelieving  people, 
and  cashiering  a  nation  (once  dear  to  him)  from  the  honour  of 
his  protection;  hiBholiness,a8  the  spring  of  all  this,  is  applauded 
by  the  seraphim,  Ha..  vL  3,  compared  with  ver.  9 — 1 1,  &c.  Im- 
punity argues  the  approbation  of  a  crime,  and  punishment  the 
at^rrence  of  it.  The  greatness  of  the  crime,  and  the  right- 
eonsnesa  of  the  Judge,  are  the  first  natural  sentiniente  that  arise 
ID  tbe  minds  of  men  upon  tbe  appearance  of  Divine  judgmenta 
in  tbe  world,  by  those  that  are  near  them. '  As  when  men  see 
iribbeta  erected,  scaffolds  prepared,  instrumeow  of  deatti  and 
Srwe  provided,  and  grievoui  puni-hments  inflicted;  the  fit« 
'  Amjrtuit  Horil.  torn.  5.  p.  388. 
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reflection  in  the  spectators,  is  the  malignity  of  the  crime,  and 
the  detestation  the  governors  are  possessed  with. 

How  severely  has  he  punished  his  most  noble  creatures  for 
itt  The  once  glorious  angels,  upon  whom  he  had  been  .at 
greater  cost  than  upon  other  creatures  and  drawn  more  lively 
lineaments  of  his  own  excellency,  upon  the  transgression  of  hu 
law,  are  thrown  into  the  furnace  of  justice  wilhout  any  mercy 
to  pity  them,  Jude  6.  And  though  there  were  but  one  sort  of 
creatures  upon  the  earth  that  bore  his  image,  and  were  alone 
fit  to  publish  and  keep  up  his  honour  below  the  heavens;  yet 
upon  their  apostasy,  (though  upon  a  temptation  from  a  subtle 
and  insinuating  spirit,)  the  man,  with  all  his  posterity,  i»  sen- 
tenced to  misery  in  life,  and  death  at  last;  and  the  woman, 
with  all  her  sex,  hare  standing  punishments  inflicted  on  them; 
which  as  they  begun  in  their  persons,  were  to  reach  as  far  as 
the  last  member  of  their  successive  generations.  So  Holy  is 
God, that  he  will  notendure  a  spot  in  his  choicest  work.  Men 
indeed,  when  there  is  a  crack  in  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  ot 
a  stain  upon  a  rich  garment,  do  not  cast  it  away;  they  value 
it  for  the  remaining  ezcelleacy,  more  than  hate  it  for  the  con- 
tracted spot:  but  God  saw  no  excellency  in  his  creature  worth 
regarding,  after  the  image  of  that  which  he  most  esteemed  in 
himself  was  defaced. 

How  detestable  to  him  are  the  very  instruments  of  sin!  Fot 
the  ill  use  the  serpent  (an  irrational  creature)  was  put  to  by 
the  devil,  as  an  instrument  in  the  fall  of  man,  the  wh6le  brood 
of  those  animals  are  cursed,  "Cursed  above  ail  cattle,.and  above 
every  beast  of  the  field,"  Gen.  iii.  14.  Not  only  the  devil's 
head  is  threatened  to  be  for  ever  bruised,  and  (as  some  think) 
rendered  irrecoverable  upon  this  further  testimony  of  his  maKce 
in  the  seduction  of  man;  who  perhaps  without  this  new  act, 
might  have  been  admitted  into  the  arms  of  mercy,  notwith- 
standing his  first  sin;  (though  the  Scripture  gives  us  no  ac- 
count of 'this,  only  this  is  the  only  sentence  we  read  of  pro- 
nounced against  the  devil,  which  puts  him  into  an  irrecoverable 
state  by  a  mortal  bruising  of  his  head;)  but,  I  say,  be  isL  not 
only  punished,  but  the  organ  whereby  he  blew  in  his  tempta- 
tion, IS  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  before.  Thus 
God  hatfed  the  spunge,  whereby  the  devil  deformed  his  beauti- 
ful image:  thus  God,  to  manifest  his  destation  of  sin,  ordered 
the  beast  whereby  any  man  was  slain,  to  be  slain  as  well  as  the 
malefactor,  Exod.  zzi.  28.  The  gold  and  silver  that  had  been 
abused  to  idolatry,  and  were  the  ornaments  of  images,  though 
good  in  themselves,  and  incapable  of  a  ^iniinal  nature,  were 
not  to  be  brought  into  their  houses,  but  detested  and  abhorred 
by  them,  because  they  were  tfursed,  and  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.    See  with  what  loathing  expressions  this  law  is  enjoined 
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to  them,  Deut.  vii.  85,  26.  So  contrary  is  the  holy  nature  of 
God  to  every  ran,  that  it  curses  every  thing  that  is  instrumental 
in  it. 

Hdw  detestable  to  him  is  every  thing  that  is  in  the  sinner's 
possession!    The  very  earth,  which  God  had  made  Adam  the 
proprietor  of,  was  cursed  for  his  sake,  Gen,  iii.  17,  18,     It  lost 
its  beauty,  and  lies  languishmg  to  this  day;  and  notwithstand- 
iDg  the  redemption  by  Christ,  has  not  recovered  its  health,  nor 
is  it  like  to  do,  till  the  completing  the  fruits  of  it  upon  the 
children  of  God,  Rom,  viii.  30 — 22.     The  whole  lower  creation 
was  made  sul)ject  to  vanity,  and  put  into  pangs  upon  the  sin 
of  man,  by   the  righteousness  of  God  detesting   his  offence. 
How  often  has  his  implacable  aversion  from  sin  been  shown, 
'not  only  in  his  judgments  upon  the  ofTenders'  person,  but  by 
wrapping  up  in  the  same  judgment  those  which  stood  in  a  near 
relation'  to  them !  Achan,  with  his  children  and  cattle,  are  over- 
wbelnaed  with  stones,  and  burned  together,  Josh.  vii.  84,  25. 
In  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  not  only  the  grown  malefactors, 
but  the  young  spawn,  the  infants,  (at  present  incapable  of  the 
same  wickedness,)  and  their  cattle,  were  burned  up  by  the 
same  &ie  from  heaven ;  and  the  place  where  their  habitations 
-  stood,  is  at  this  day  partly  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  partly  an  infec- 
tious lake,  that  chokes  any  fish  that  swim  into  it  from  Jordan, 
and  stifles  (as  is  related)  by  its  vapour  any  bird  that  attempts 
to  fly  over  it.     0  how  detestable  is  *bin  to  God,  that  causes 
him  to  turn  a  pleasant  land,  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  (as  it  is 
styled,  Gen.  ziii.  10,)  into  a  lake  of  sulphur;  to  make  it,  both 
in  his  word  and  works,  aa  a  luting  monument  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  evil! 

What  design  has  God  in  all  thsse  acts  of  severity  and  vin- 
dictive justice,  but  to  set  off  the  lustre.  oThis  bohness?  He  tes- 
tifies himself  concerned  for  thoG6'^laws,''wHich  he  has  set  as 
hedges  and  limits  to  the  lusts  of  men;^and.therefore  when  he 
breathes  forth  his  fiery  indignation  ag^tri^t  a 'people,  he  is  said 
to  get  himself  honour;'  aswhen  he  intendedthe' Red  sea  should 
swallow, up  the  Egyptian  army,  Exod.- xiv.-  17,  18;  which 
Moses  in  his  triumphant  songechoes  back  again,  Exod.  xv.  1. 
"He  hath  triumphed  gloriously;""  gloriOualy  in  his  holiness; 
which  is  the  glory  of 'his  nature;  as  Moses  himself  inierpratsiit 
in  the  text.  When  men  will  not  own  the  hoHnoss  of  God  in* 
way  of  duty,  God  will  vindicate  it  in  a  way  of  justice  and 
pnoishmenl.  In  the  destruction  of  Aaron's  sons,  that, were 
will-worshippers,  and  would  take  strange  fire,  sanctified  and 
glori^e*»Sftcoupl^,  l^.,x.^3.  He  glorified  himself  in  that 
act;  inJvimJWing  hifl  hoU^^efore  all  the  people,  declanng 
thatriie'jSW^ijH'ftiduresin.ind  disobedience.  He  does  there- 
foie  in  this  iSB-more  iiev^VeJy  punioh  the  sins  of  his  people. 
Vol.  IL^21 
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when  they  presume  upon  any  aet  of  disobetjiflnce;  for  a  testi- 
mony, that  the  nearness  and  dearness  of  any  person  to  him, 
shall  not  make  him  unconcerned  in  his  holiness,  or  be  a  plea 
for  impurity.  -  The  end  of  all  his  judgments  is  to  witness  to  the 
world  his  abomination  of  sin.  To  punish  and  witness  against 
men,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  Mic.  i.  3.  "  Let  the  Lord 
be  witness  against  you;"  and  it  is  the  witness  of  God's  holi- 
ness. Hob.  v.  5.  "  And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth  testify  to  his 
face :"  one  renders  it,  the  excelleDcy  of  Israel,  and  understands 
it  of  God;  the  word  which  is  here  in  our  translation  pride,  is 
rendered  excellency,  Amos  viiL  7.  "The  Lord  hath -sworn 
by  the  excellency  of  Jaeob;"  which  is  interpreted  holiness, 
Amos  iv,  S.  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  his  holiness."  What 
is  the  issue  or  end  of  this  swearing  by  holiness,  and  of  bis-ez- 
cellency  testifying  against  them?  .  In  all  those  places  yon  will 
find  them  to  be  sweeping  judgments;  in  one,  Israel  atad 
Bphraim  shall  fall  in  their  iniquity;  in  another,  He  will  take 
them  away  with  hooks,  and  their  posterity  with  fish-hooks;, 
and  in  another.  He  would  never  forget  any  of  their  works. 
He  that  -punishes  wickedness  in  those  he  before  used  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  furnishes  the  world  with  an  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  detestableness  of  it  to  him.  Were  .not  judg- 
ments sometimes  poured  out  upon  the  world,  it  would  be 
believed  that  God  were  rather  an  approver,  than  an  eoemy  to 

To  conclude;  since  God  hath  made  a  stricter  law  to  guide 
men,  annexed  promises  above  the  merit  of  obedience  to  allure 
tbem,  and  threatenings  dreadful  enough  to  afi'right  men  from 
disobedience,  he  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  a  lover  of  it. 
How  can  he  be  the  author  6f4htit  which  he  so  severely  forbids; 
or  love  that  which  he  delights  to  punish ;  or  be  fondly  indat* 
gent  to  any  evil;  when  he  hates  the  ignorant  instruments  in  the 
ofiences  of  his  reasonable  creatures? 

(3.^  The  hoUness  of  God  appears  in  our  restoration.  It  is  id 
tha  glass  of  the  gospel  we  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  3  Cor. 
iii.  18,  that  is,  the  glory  of  (he  Lord,  into  whose  image  we  an 
changed;  but  we  are  changed  into  nothing,  as  the  image  of 
God,  but  into  holiness.  We  bore  not  upon  us  by  creation,  noi^ 
by  regeneration,  the  image  of  any  other  perfection:  we  cannot, 
be  changed  into  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  but  into  the 
image  of  his  righteousness.  This  is  the  pleasing  and  gloriom 
sight  the  gospel  mirror  darts  in  our  eyes.  The  whole  scene  of 
redemption  is  nothing  else  but  a  discovery  of  judgment  and 
righteousness;  "Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and 
her  converts  with  righteousness,"  Isa.  i.  37. 

[I.]  This  holiness  of  God  appears  in-tfae  manner  of  our  re- 
storationy  namely,  by  the  death  of  Chrisu    Not  all  tha  vials  of 
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jadgments,  that  have,  or  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked 
world,  nor  the  flaming  fumacB  of  a  sinner's  conscience,  nor  the 
kreversible  seotencs  pronounced  against  the  rebellious  devils, 
nor  the  groans  of  the  damned  creatures,  give  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  as  the  wrath  of  God  let  loose  upon 
his  Son.  Never  did  Divine  holiness  appear  more  beautiful- and 
lovely,  than  at  the  time  our  Saviour's  countenance  was  most 
marred  in  the  midst  of  his  dying  groans.  This  himself  ac- 
knowledges in  that  prophetical  psalm,  Fsa.  xzii.  1,2;. when 
God  had  luroed  his  smihng  face  from  him,  and  thrust  his  sharp 
knife  into  his  heart,  which  forced  that  terrible  cry  from  him, 
"  My  God,  my  God,  why  haat  thou  forsaken  meP"  He  adores 
this  perfection  of  holiness,  ver.  3.  "But  thou  art  holy:"  thy 
hoUnesa  is  the  spring  of  all  this  sharp  agony,  and  for  this  thou 
iqhabilest,  and  shalt  for  ever  inhabit  (he  praises  of  all  thy  IsraeL 
Holiness  drew  the  veil  between  God's  countenance  and  our 
Saviour's  souL  Justice- indeed  gave  the  stroke,  but.holinesi 
ordered  it.  In  this  bis  purity  did  sparkle,  and  his  irreversible 
justice  manifested  that  all  those  that  commit  sin  are  worthy  of 
death;  this  was  the  perfect  index  of  his  righteousness,  Rom.  lit 
S6,  that  is,  of  his  holiness  and  truth;  then  it  was  that  God  that 
is  holy,  was  sanctified  in  righteousness,  Isa.  v.  16.  ■ 
Itiappeara  the  more,,  if  you  consider, 

The  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person.  One  that  had  been 
from  eternity;  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world;  had  been- 
tbe  object  of  the  Divine  delight.  He  that  was  God  blessed  for 
ever,  becomes  a  curse:  be  who  was  blessed  by  angels, and  by 
whom  God  blessed  the  world,  must  be  seized  with  horror:  (he 
Son  of  eternity  must  bleed  to  death.  Where  did  ever  sin  ap- 
pear ao  irFeconcilable  to  God?  Where  did  God  ever  break  out 
so  fiiriaudy  io  his  detestation  of  iniquity?  The  Father  would 
have  the  most  excellent  Person,  one  next  in  order  to  himself, 
and  equal  to  him  in  all  the  glorious  perfections  of  his  nature, 
Pfai).  it.  6,  die  on  a  disgraceful  cross,  and  be  exposed  io  die 
flames  of  Divine  wrath,  rather  than  sin  should  live,  and  his 
holiness  remain  for  ever  disparaged  bythe  violations  of  bis  law. 
The  near  relation  he  stood  in  to  the  Father.  He  was  his 
own  Son  that  he  delivered  up,  Rom.  viii.  32;  his  essential 
image,  as  dearly  beloved  by  him  as  himself;  yet  he  would 
abate  nothing  of  his  hatred  of  those  sins  imputed  to  pne  so 
dear  to  him,  and  who  never  had  done  anything  contrary  to 
his  will.  The  strong  cries  uttered  by  him  could  not  cause  him 
10  cut  off  the  least  fringe  of  this  royal  garment,  nor  part  -with 
a  thread  the.  robe  of  his  holiness  was  woven  with.  The  torrent 
of  wrath  is  opened  upon  him,  and  the  Father's  heart  beats  not 
in  the  least  notice  of  tenderness  to  sin,  m  the  midst  ot  bis  Son's 
agonies.     God  seems  to  lay  aside  the  bowels  of  a  Father,  and 
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put  oa  the  garb  of  an  iireconcilablfl  flnemy.'  ITpoo  whiofa  ac- 
coant,  probably,  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  his  passion  gives 
himthe  title  of  God,  not  of  Father,  the  title  he  usually  before 
addressed  him  with;  "My  God,  my  God,"  not.  My  Father, 
my  Father,  "  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mk}'*  Matt,  zzrii.  46. 
He' seems  to  hang  upon  the  cross  like  a  disinherited  Son,  while 
he  appeared  in  the  garb  and  rank  of  a  sinner.  Then  was  his 
head  loaded  with  curses,  when  be  stood  under  that  sentence  of 
'■  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,"  Gal.  ill.  13,  and 
looked,  as  one  forlorn  and  rejected  by  the  Divine  purity  and 
tenderness.  God  dealt  not  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  one  ia 
so  near  a  relation  to  him.  He  left  him  not  to  the  will  only  of 
the  instruments  of  his  death,  he  would  have  the  chiefest  blow 
himself  of  bruising  of  him,  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him,"  Isa.  liii.  10:  the  Lord,  because  the  power  of  creatures 
could  not  strike  a  blow  strong  enough,  to  satisfy  and  secure 
the  rights  of  infinite  holiness.  It  was  therefore  a  cup  tempered 
and  put  into  his  hands  by  his  Father;  a  cup  given  him  to  drink. 
In  other  judgments  he  lets  out  his  wrath  against  his  creatures; 
in  this  he  lets  out  his  wrath  (as  it  were]  against  himself,  againat 
his  Son,  one  as  dear  to  him  as  himself.  As  in  his  making  crea- 
tures, his  power  over  nothing  to  bring  it  into  being  appeared; 
but  it!  pardoning  sin  he  has  power  over  himself;  so  in  punish- 
ing creatures,  his  holiness  appears  in  his  wrath  against  creatures, 
against  sinners  by  inherency:  but  by  punishing  sin  in  his  Son, 
his  holiness  sharpens  his  wrath  against  him  who  was  his  equal, 
and  only  a  reputed  sinner;  as  if  his  affection  to  his  own  holi- 
ness surmounted  his  affection  to  his  Son.  For  he^hose  to  sus- 
pend the  breakings  out  of  his  affections  to  his  Son,  and  see  him 
plunged  in  a  sharp  and  ignominious  misery,  without  giving 
him  any  visible  token  of  his  love,  rather  than  see  his  holiness 
lie  groaning  under  the  injuries  of  a  transgressing  world. 
'  The  value  he  puts  upon  his  holiness  appears  further,  in  the 
advancement  of  this  redeeming  Person  <^ter  his  death.  Our 
'  Saviour  was  advanced,  not  barely  for  his  dying,  but  for  the  re- 
specthe  had  in  his  death  to  this  attribute  of  God.  "Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness,"  Heb.  i. 
9.  By  righteou»iess  is  meant  this  perfection,  because  of  the 
opposition  of  it  to  iniquity.  Some  think  "therefore"  to  be 
the  final  cause;  as  if  this  were  the  sense,  Thou  art  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness,  that  thou  mightest  love  righteousness 
and  hate  iniquity.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  seeming  to  speak  in 
this  chapter,  not  only  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  but  of  -his  ex- 
altation; the  doctrine  whereof  he  had  begun  in  verse  3,  and 
prosecutes  in  the  following  verses;  I  would  rather  understand 
'  LiDgend.  torn,  3.  p.  699,  TOO. 
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"therefore,"  for  this  cause,  or  reason,  hath  God  aDointed  thee; 
not,  to  thia  end.  Christ  indeed  had  an  unction  of  grace,  where* 
by  he  was  fitted  for  his  mediatory  vork;  he  had  also  an  unc- 
tion of  glory,  whereby  he  was  rewarded  for  it.  Jn  (he  first 
regard,  it  was  a  qualiiying  him  for  his  office;  in  the  second  re- 
gard,  it  was  a  solemn  inaugurating  him  in  his  royal  authority. 
And  the  reason  of  his  being  settled  upon  a  throne  for  ever  and 
ever,  is,  because  he  loved  righteousness.  He  suffered  himself 
to  be  pierced  to  death,  that  sin,  the  enemy  of  God's  purity, 
might  be  destroyed,  and  the  honour  of  the  law,  the'image  of 
God's  holiness,  might  be  repaired  and  fulfilled  Id  the  fallen 
<a«ature.  He  restored  the  credit  of  Divine  holiness  in  the  world, 
in  manifesting  by  his  death,-  God,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  lo 
a\\  sin;  in  abolishing  the  empire  of  sin,  so  hateful  to  God,  and 
reatoiing  the  rectitude  of  nature  and  new  framing  the  image  of 
God  m  bis  chosen  ones. 

And  God  so  valued  this  vindication  of  his  holiness,  that  he 
confer*  upon  him,  in  bis  human  nature,  an  eternal  royalty  and 
empire  over  angels  and  men.  Holiness  was  the  great  attribute 
respected  by  Christ  in  his  dying,  and  manifested  in  his  death; 
and  for  his  love  to  this,  God  would  bestow  an  honour  Upon  his 
person,  in  that  native  wherein  he  did  vindicate  the  honour  of 
so  dear  a  perfection.  In  the  death  of  Christ,  he  showed  his 
resolution  to  preserve  its  rights.  In  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he 
evidenced  bis  mighty  pleasure  for  the  vindication  of  it.  In 
both,  the  iafinite  value  he  had  for  it,  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life 
and  glory. 

It  may  be  fiirthec  considered,  that  in  this  way  of  redemption, 
bis  holiness  In  %e  hatred  of  sin  seems  to  be  valued  above  any 
other  attribute.  He  proclaims  the  value  of  it  above  the  person 
of  his  Son;  since  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Redeemer  is  dis- 
goised,  obscured,  and  veiled,  in  order  to  the  restoring  the 
boDOor  of  it  And  Christ  seems  to  value  it  above  his  own  per- 
son, since  be  submitted  himself  to  the  reproaches  of  mon,  to 
clear  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  make  it  illus- 
trious in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  heard  before,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  handling  this  argument,  it  was  the  beauty  of  the 
Deity,  the  lustre  of  his  nature,  the  link  of  all  his  attributes,  his 
very  life;  he  values  it  equally  with  himself,  since  he  swears  by 
it,  &s  well  as  by  his  life.  And  none  of  his  attributes  would 
have  a  due  decorum  without  it:  it  is  the  glory  of  power, 
meroy,  jtistice,  wisdom,-that  they  are  all  holy.  So  that  though 
God  has  an  infinite  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  fallen 
creature,  yet  tt-should  not  extend  itself  in  his  relief  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  rights  of  his  purity  r  he  would  have  this  triumph- 
in  the  tenderness  of  his  mercy,  as  well  as  the  severities  of  his 
justice.     His  mercy  had  not  appeared  in  its  trae  colours,  nor 
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attained  a  regular  end,  without  Tengeanoe  on  sin.  It  would 
)iftv»-  been  a  compassion,  that  would  (in  sparing  .the  sinner) 
have  encouraged  the  sin,  and  affronted  holiness  in  the  issues  «f 
it:  had  he  dispersed  his  compassions  about  the  world  without 
the  regard  to  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  mercy  had  been  too  cheap, 
and  his  holiness  had  been  contemned.  His  m^rcy  would-  not 
have  triumphed  in  his  own  nature,  whilst  his  holiness  had 
suffered:  he  had  exercised  a  mercy  with  the  impairing  of  his 
own  glory. 

But  now  in  this  way  of  redemption,  the  rights  of  both  are 
secured,  both  have  their  due  lustre:  the  odiousness  of  sio  is 
equally  discovered  with  the  greatness  of  his  compassions;  a^ 
infinite  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  an  infinite  love  to  the  world, 
march  hand  in  hand  together.  Never  was  so  muoh  of  his  irr^ 
concilableness  to  sin  set  forth,  as  in  the  moment  be  was  open- 
ing  his  love  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner.  Sm  is  made  the 
cbiefest  mark  of  his  displeasure,  while  the  poor  creature  ia 
made  the  highest  object  of  Divine  pity.  There  could. have 
been  no  motion  of  mercy,  with  the  least  injury  to  purity  and 
holiness.  In  this  way  mercy  and  truth,  mercy  to  the  jnisery  of 
the  creature,  and  truth  to  the  purity  of  the  law,  have  met'  to- 
gether^.the.righteousness  of  Ood  and  the  peace  of  the  sinoec 
have  kissed  each.other,  Fsal.  Ixxxv.  10. 

[8.]  The  holiness  -of  God  in  his  hatred  of-ain  appears  in  our 
justification,  and'  the  conditions  he  requires  of  all  that  Would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  redemption.  His  wisdom  has  so  tempered 
all  the  conditions  of  it,  that  the  honour  of  his  holiness. is  bm 
much  preserved,  as  the  sweetness  of  his  mercy  is  experienced 
by  us.  All  the  conditions  are  records  of  his  exact- purity,  as 
well  as  of  his  condescending  grace.  Our  justification  is  not  by 
tbo-imperfect  work  of  creatures,  but  by  an  exact  and  infinite 
r^hteousness,  as  great  as  that  of  the  Deity,  which  had  beea 
offended:  it  being  the  righteousness  of  a  Divine  person,  upon 
which -account  it  is  called  the  righteousness  of  God;  not  only 
in  regard  of  God's  appointing  it,  and  God's  accepting  it,  but  as 
it  is  a  righteousness  of  that  person  that  was  God,  and  is  God. 
Faith  is  the  condition  God  requires  to  justification;  but  not  a 
dead,  but  an  active  faith,  such  a  faith  as  purifies  the  heart, 
James  ii.  20.  Acts  xv.  9.  He  calls  for  repentance,  which  is  a 
moral  retr'acting  of  our  offences,  and  an  approbation  of  con- 
temned righteousness  and  a  violated  lav;  an  endeavour  t^  re- 
gain what  is  lost,  and  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  that  sin  we 
have  -committed.  He  requires  mortification,  which  is  called 
crucifying;  whereby  a  man  would  strike  as  full^and  deadly  a 
blow  at  his  litSls,  as  was  struck  at  Christ  upon  the  cross,  a^id 
make,  them  as  cert^utll^  die  as  the  Redeemer  did. 

Our  own  righteousness  moqt  be  coudemned  by  us,  as  impure 
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and  imperfect:  we  mast  disown  every ihiog  that  is  otir  ova, as 
to  righteousness,  in  rererence:to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  the 
Taluation  of  the  righteousnees  of  Christ  He  has  resolved,  not 
to  bestAw  the  inheritance  -of  glory,  without  the  root  of  grace. 
None  are  partakers  of  the  Divine  blessedness,  (hat  are  not  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature:  there  must  be  a  renewing  of  his 
image,  before  there  be  a  vision  of  his  face,  Heb.  zii.  14.  He 
wilt  not  have  men  brought  merely  into  a  relative  state  of  hitp> 
pioess  by  Justification,  witbotit  a  real  stale  of  grace  by  sanoiifi- 
cation.  And  so  resolved  he  is  in  it,  that  there  is  no  admittance 
into  heaven  of  a  starting,  but  of  a  persevering  holiness;  a  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well' doing,  Rom.  ii.  7;  patient  under  the 
sharpness  of  affliction,  and  continuing  under  the  pleasures  of 
prosperity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gospel,  the  restoring  doctrine, 
has  not  only  the  motives  of  rewards  to  allure  us  to  good,  and 
the  danger  of  pnaishments  to  scare  us  from  evil,  as  the  law 
had;  but  they  are  set  forth  in  a  higher  strain,  in  a  way  of 
stronger  engagement,  the  rewards  are  heavenly,  and  the 
punishnoeiits  eternal;  and  more  powerful  motives  besides,  from 
the  choicer  expressions  of  God's  love  in  the  death  of  his  Son. 
The  whole  design  of  it  is  to  re-instate  us  in  a  resemblance  to 
ttus  Divine  perfection;  whereby  be  shows  what  an  affection  he 
has  to  this  excellency  of  his  nature,  and  what  a  detestation  be 
has  of  evil,  which  is  contrary  to  it, 

[3.]  It  appears  in  the  actual  regeneration  of  the  redeenfted 
souls,  and  m  carrying  it  on  to  a  fiill  perfection.  As  election  is 
the  effect  of  God's  sovereignty,  our  pardon  the  fruit  of  hia 
mercy,  oui  knowledge  a  stream  from  his  wisdom,  our  strength 
an  impression.of  his  power;  so  our  purity  is  a  beam  from  his 
holiness.  The  whole  work  of  sanctincation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  it,  our  Saviour  begs  for  his  disciples  of  his  Father,  un- 
der  this  title:  Holy  Father,  keep  them  through  thy  own  name, 
and  sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  John  xvti.  11.  17,  as  the 
proper  source  whence  holiness  was  to  flow  to  the  creature;  as 
the  sun  is  the  proper  foiuitain  whence  light  is  derived,  both  to  the 
Mara  above,  and  bodies  here  below.  Whence  he  is  not  only 
called  holy,  but  the  Holy  One  of  Israel;  "  I  am  the  Lord,  your 
Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel,"  Isa.  xliL  15;  displaying  his 
holiness  in  them,  by  a  new  creation  of  them  as  his  Israel.  As 
the  rectitude  of  the  creatnre  at  the  first  creation  was  the  effect 
of  his  hoKneSs ;  so  the  purity  of  the  creature  by  a  new  creation 
is  a  draught  of  the  same  perfection.  He  is  called  the  Holy' 
Otie  of  Israel  more  in  Isaiah,  that  evangelical  prophet,  in  erect, 
ing  Zion,  and  forming  a  people  for  himself,  than  in  the  whoV* 
Scriptore  besides.  As  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  Satisfy  his  justice 
for  the  ezpiatioD  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  so  he  ssnds  the  Holy  Uhost 
fiw  the  cleansing  the  filth  of  sin,  and  overmastenng  the  po Wet 
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of  it:  himself  is  the  fountain,  the  Son  is  the  pattern,  and  the 
H0I7  Ghost  the  immediate  imprinter  of  this  stamp  of  holiness 
upon  t)ie  creature.  God  has  such  a  value  for  this  attribute, 
that  he  designs  the  glory  of  this  in  the  renewing  the  creature, 
more  than  the  happiness  of  the  creature;  though  the  one  do^ 
necessarily  follow  upon  the  other,  yet  the  one  is  the  princi|>aL 
design,  and  the  other  the  consequent  of  the  former:  whence  our 
salvation  is  more  frequently  set  forth,  in  Scripture,  hya  re- 
demption from  sin,  and  sanctification  of  the  soul,  than  by  a  pos- 
session of  heaven. ' 

Indeed,  as  God  could  not  create  a  rational  creature,  without 
interesting  this  attribute  in  a  special  manner;  so  he  cannot  res- 
tore the  fallen  creature  without  it.  As  in  creating  a  rational 
creature,-there  must  be  holiness  to  adorn  it,  as  welt  as  wisdom 
to  form  the  design,  and  power  tcT effect  it;  so  in  the  restoration 
of  the  creature,  as  he  could  not  make  a  reasonable  creature  un- 
holy ;  so  he  cannot  restore  a  fallen  creature,  and  put  him  in  a 
meet  posture  to  take  pleasure  in  him,  without  communicating 
to  him  a  resemblance  of  himself.  As  God  cannot  be  blessed 
in  himself  without  this  perfection  of  purity;  so  neither  can  a 
creature  be  blessed  without  it.  As  God  would  be  unlovely  to 
himself  without  this  attribute;  so  would  the  creature  be  tm- 
lovely  to  God,  without  a  stamp  and  mark  of  it  upon  his  nature. 
So  much  is  this  perfection  one  with  God,  valued  by  him,  and 
interested  in  all  his  works  and  ways. 

5.  The  third  thing  I  am  to  do,  is  to  lay  down-some  proposi- 
tions in  the  defence  of  God's  holiness  in  all  his  acts  about  or 
concerning  sin.  It  was  a  prudent  and  pious  advice  of  Camero, 
not  to  be  too  busy  and  ra»i  in  inquiries  and  conclusions  about 
the  reason  of  God's  providence  in  the  matter  of  sin.  The  Scrip- 
ture has  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  such  curiosity,  by  telling  us, 
that  the  ways  of  God's  wisdom  and  righteousness  in  his  judg- 
ments are  unsearchable,  Rom.  zi.  33.  Much  more  the  ways 
of  God's  holiness,  as  he  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  as  a  Governor 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  consider  those  things  without  dan- 
ger of  slipping:  our  eyes  are  too  weak  to  look  upon  the  sun 
without  being  dazzled:  too  much  curiosity  met  with  a  just 
check  in  our  first  parent.  To  be  desirous  to  know  the  reason 
of  all  God's  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  sin,  is  to  second  the 
ambition  of  Adam  to  be  as  wise  as  God,  and  know  the  re'ason 
of  his  actings  equally  with  himself.  It  is  more  easy,  as  the 
same  author  says,  to  give  an  account  of  God's  providence 
since  the  revolt  of  man,  and  the  poison  that  hasAiniversally 
seized  upon  human  nature,  than  to  make  guesses  at  the  man- 
ner of  the  fall  of  the  first  man.  The  Scripture  has  given  us  but 
a  short  account  of  the  manner  of  it,  to  discourage  too  curious 
inquiries  into  it. 

<  Tit  ii.  11—14,  utd  auaj  other  pUct*. 
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It  is  certain  that  God  made  miin  upright;  and  when  mansin- 
tted  in  paradise,  God  was  active  in  sustaining  the  sabstantial 
nature  and  act  of  the^ioner  while  hi  was  sinning,  though  not 
in  supporting  the  sinfulness  of  the  act.  He  was  permissive  in 
suffering  it:  he  was  negative  in  withholding  that  grace  which 
might  certainly  have  prevented'  his  crime,  and  consequently  his 
ruin;  though  he  withheld  nothing  that -was  sufficient  for  bis 
resistanceof  that,  temptation  wherewith  he  was  assaulted.  And 
since  the  fall  of  man,  God^  as  a  wise  Governor,  is  directive  of 
the  events  of  the  transgression,  and  draws  the  choicest  good  out 
of  the  blackest  evil,  and  limits  the  sins  of  men,  that  they  creep 
not  so  fa.T  as  the  evil  nature  of  men  would  ut^e  them  tD;  and 
as  a  righteous  Judge,  he  takes  away  the  talent  from  idle  ser- 
vants,  and  the  light  from  wicked  ones,  whereby  they  stumble 
and  fall  into  crimes  by  the  inclinations  and  proneness  of  their 
own  corrupt  natures;  leaves  them  to  tbe  bias  of  their  own  vici- 
ous habits,  denies  that  grace  which  they  have  forfeited,  and 
have  no  right  to  challenge;  and  turns  their  sinful  actions  into 
punisbmepis,  both  to  the  committers  of  them,  and  othecs. 

Prop.  (1.)  God's  holiness  is  not  chargeable  with  any  blem- 
ish for  his  creating  man  in  a  mutable  state.  It  is  true,  angels 
and  men  were  created  with  a  changeable  nature;  and  though 
there  was  a  rich  and  glorious  stampupon  them  by  tKe  hand  of 
Ood,  yet  their  natures  were  not  incapable  of  a  base  and  vile 
stamp  from  some  other  principle;  as  the  silver  which  beats 
upon  it  the  image  of  a  great  prince,  is  capable  of  being  melted 
down,  and  imprinted  with  no  better  an  image  (ban  that  of  some 
vile  and  monstrous  beast.  Though  God  made  man  upright,  yet 
he  was  capable  of  seeking  many  inventions,  Eccl.  viL  39;  yet 
the  hand  of  God  was  not  defiled  by  forming  man  with  such  a 
pature.  It  was  suitable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  give  the  ra- 
tional creature,  whom  he  had  furnished  with  a  power  of  acting 
r^hteously,  the  liberty  of  choice,  and  not  fix  him  in  an  un- 
changeable state,  without  a  trial  of  him  in  his  natural;  that  if 
he  did  obey,  his  obedience  might  be  the  more  valuable;  and  if 
he  did  freely  offend,  his  offence  might  be  more  inexcusable. 

[1.]  No  creature  can  be  capable  of  immutability  by  nature. 
Mutability  is  so  essential  to  a  creature,  that  a  creature  cailiftn  lie 
supposed  without  it:  you  must  suppose  it  a  Creator,  not  a  crea-- 
ture,  if  you  allow  it  to  be  of  an  immutable  nature.  Immiita'- 
bilily  is  the  property  of  the  Supreme  Being.  God  only  has  im- 
mortality, 1  Tim.  vi.  16;  immortality,  as  opposed  not  only  lo  a 
natural,  but  to  a  sinful  death;  the  word  "only"  appropriates 
every  sort  of  immortality  to  God,  and  excludes  every  creature,  , 
whether  angel  or  man,  from  a  partnership  with  God  m  this  by 
nature.  Every  creature  therefore  ia  capable  of  a  death  in  sin. 
None  is  good  but  God,  and  none  is  naturally  free  trom  change 
Vol.  11— 82 
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but  Ood;  which  excludes  every  creature  from  the  same  prero- 
gative ;  aud  certainly  if  one  augel  sinned,  all  might  have  sinned, 
because  there  was  the  same  root  of  mutability  in  one  as  well  as 
another.  It  is  as  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  a  Creator  as  for 
a  creature  to  have  naturally  an  incommunicable  property  of  the 
Creator.  All  things,  whedier  angels  or  men,  are  made  of  no- 
thing, and  therefore  capable  of  defection;'  because  a  creature 
being  made  of  nothing,  cannot  be  good  per  essentiam,  or  es- 
aentially  good,  but  by  participation  from  another.  Again, 
every  rational  creature,  being  made  of  nothing,  has  a  Superior 
which  created  ^im  and  governs  him,  and  is  capable  of  a  pre- 
cept; and  consequently  capable  of  disobedience  as  well  as 
obedience  to  tlie  precept,  to  transgress  it  as  well  as  obey 
it.  God  cannot  sin,  because  he  can  have  no  superior  to  impose 
a  precept  on  him.  A  rational  creature,  with  a  liberty  of  will 
and  power  of  choice,  cannot  be  made  by  nature  of  such  a  mould 
and  temper,  but  he  must  be  as  well  capable  of  choosing  wrong, 
as  of  choosing  right;  and  therefore  the  standing  angels  and  glo- 
rified saints,  though  the^  are  immutable,  it  ts  not  by  nature  they 
are  so,  but  by  grace,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God;  for  though 
they  are  in  heaven,  they  have  still  in  their  nature  d  remote 
power  of  sinning,  but  it  shall  never  be  brought  into  act,  because 
God  will  always  incline  their  wills  to  love  him,  and  never  con- 
cur with  their  wills  to  any  evil  act.-  Since  therefore  mutability 
is  essential  to  a  creature,  as  a  creature,  this  changeableness  can- 
not  properly  be  charged  upon  God  as  the  author  of  it;  for  it  was 
not  the  term  of  God's  creating  act,  but  did  necessarily  result 
from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  as  unchangeableness  does  result 
from  the  essence  of  God.  The  brittleness  of  a  glass  is  no  blame 
to  the  art  of  him  that  blew  up  the  glass  into  such  a  feshion; 
that  imperfection  of  brittleness  is  not  from  the  workman,  but  the 
matter:  so  though  changeableness  be  an  imperfection,  yet  it  is 
so  necessary  a  one,  that  no  creature  can  be  naturally  without 
it  Besides,  though  angels  and  men  were  mutable  by  creation, 
and  capable  to  exercise  their  wills,  yet  they  were  not  necessi- 
tated to  evil;  and  this  mutability  did  not  infer  a  necessity  that 
they  should  fall;  because  some  angels,  which  had  the  same  root 
of  changeableness  in  their  natures  with  those  that  fell,  did  not 
fall,  which  they  would  have  done,  if  capableness  of  twanging 
Mid  necessity  of  changing  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  ' 

[2.]  Though  God  made  the  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made 
him  not  evil.  There  could  be  nothing  of  evil  in  him  that  Ood 
created  after  his  own  image,  and  pronounced  good.  Gen.  i.  27. 
31.  Man  had  an  ability  to  stand,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  fall: 
he  was  created  with  a  principle  of  acting  freely,  whereby  he 
was  capable  of  loving  doA  aa  his  chief  good,  and  moving  (o 
-     ■  Stum.  voL  3.  p.  546. 
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him  as  his  last  end;  thtire  was  abeam  of  light  in  man's  noder- 
standing  to  know  the  rule  he  was  to  conform  to,  a  harmony 
^between  his  reason  and  his  affections,  an  original  righteous- 
Bart;  so  that  it  seemed  more  easy  for  him  to  determine  his  will 
to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  than  to  swerre  from  it ; 
to  adhere  to  God  as  his  chief  good,  than  to  listen  to  the  charms 
of  Satan.  God  created  him  with  those  advantages,  that  he 
might  with  more  facility  have  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
Piviae  beauty,  than  turn  his  back  Upon  it;  and  with  greater 
ease  have  kept  the  precept  God  gave  him,  than  have  broken  it 
The  very  first  thought  darted  or  impression  made  by  God  upon 
the  angelic  or  human  nature,  was  the  knowledge  of  himself  as 
their  Author,  and  could  be  no  other  than  such  whereby  both 
angels  and  men  might  be  excited  to  a  love  of  that  adorable 
Being  that  had  framed  them  so  gloriously  out  of  nothing :  and 
if  they  turned  their  wills  and  afiections  to  another  object,  it 
was  not  by  the  direction  of  God,  but  contrary  to  the  impression 
God  had  made  npon  them,  or  the  first  thought  he  flashed  into 
them :  they  turned  themselves  to  the  admiring  thejr  own  ex- 
cellency, or  affecting  an  advantage  distinct  from  that  which 
they  were  to  look  for  only  from  God.  Pride  was  the  cause  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  devil,  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  Though  the  wills 
.of  angels  and  men  were  created  mutable,  and  so  were  imper- 
fect, yet  they  were  not  created  eviL  Though  they  might  sin, 
yet  they  might  not  sin,  and  therefore  were  not  evil  in  their  own 
-nature.  What  reflection  then  could  this  mutability  of  their  na- 
tare  be  npon  God  ?  So  far  is  it  from  any,  that  he  is  fully  clear- 
ed, by  storing  up  in  the  nature  of  man  sufficient  provision 
agkuist  his  departure  from  him.  God  was  so  far  from  creating 
him  evil,  that  he  fortified  him  with  a  knowledge  in  his  under- 
standing,  and  a  strength  in  his  tiature  to  withstand  any  inva- 
sion. The  knowledge  was  exercised  by  Eve  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  the  serpent's  assaulting  her;  Eve  said  to  the  serpent, 
"  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it."  Gen.  iii.  3:  and  had 
her  thoughts  been  intent  upon  this,  "  God  hath  said,"  and  not 
diverted  to  the  motives  of  the  sensitive  appetite  and  liquorish 
palate,  it  bad  been  sufficient  to  put  by  all  the  passes  the  devil 
did  or  could  have  made  at  her.  So  that  you  see,  though  God 
.made  (he  creature  mutable,  yet  he  made  him  not  evil.  This 
clears  the  holiness  of  God. 

[3.]  Therefore  it  follows,  that  though  God  created  man 
changeable,  yet  he  was  not  (he  cause  of  his  change  by  his  fall. 
Though  man  was  created  defeclible,  yet  he  was  not  detennmed 
'  by  God,  influencing  his  will  by  any  positive  act  to  that  change 
and  apostasy.  God  placed  him  in  a  free  posture,  set  hie  and 
happiness  before  him  on  tiie  one  hand,  misery  and  death  on 
the  other:  as  he  did  not  draw  him  into  the  arms  of  perpetual 
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blessedness,  80  he  did  Qot  drive  him  into  the  gulf  of  hig  misery; 
he  did  not  incline  him  to  evil. '  It  was  repugnant  to  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  corrupt  (he  righteousness  of  those  facilities  lie 
bad  so  lately  beautified  him  with.  It  was  not  likely  he  should 
deface  the  beauty  of  that  work,  he  had  compost  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  skill.  Would  he  by  any  act  of  his  own  make 
that  bad,  which  but  a  little  before  he  had  acquiesced  in  as 
good?  Angels  and  men  were  left  to  theii  liberty,  and  the'con* 
ducted  their  natural  faculties;  and  if  God  inspired  them  with 
any  motions,  they  could  not  but  be  motions  to  good,  and  suited 
to  that  righteous  nature  he  had  endued  them  with.  But  it  is 
most  probable  tbat  God  did  not  in  a  supernatural  way  act  iu- 
vardly  upon  the  mind  of  man,  but  left  him  wholly  to  that 
power  which  he  had  in  creation  furnished  him  with.  The 
Scripture  frees  God  fully  from  any  blame  in  this,  and  lays  it 
wholly  upon  Satan  as  the  tempter,  and  upon  man  as  the  deter- 
miner  qf  his  own  will.  Eve  took  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat;  and 
Adaip  took  from  her  of  the  fruit,  and  did  eat,  Gen.  iii  6.  And 
Solomon  distinguishes  God's  works  in  the  creation  of  mut 
upright,  from  man's  work  in  seeking  out  those  ruining  inven- 
tions, E<x\.  viL  39.  God  created  maii  in  a  righteous  state,  and 
man  cast  himself  iiuo  a  forlorn  slate.  As  he'  was  a  mutable 
creature,  he  was  from  God;  as  he  was  a  changed  and  corrupt- 
ed creature,  it  was  from  the  devil  seducing,  and  his  own  pliable- 
Des9  in  admitting;  as  silver,  and  gold,  and  other  metals,  were 
created  by  God  m  such  a  form  and  figure,  yet  capable  of  re- 
ceiving other  forms  by  the  industrious  art  of  man.  When  Ihe 
image  of  a  man  is  put  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  God  is  not  said 
to  create  that  image,  thoi^h  he  created  the  substance  with 
such  a  property,  that  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it:  this  capa- 
city is  from  the  nature  of  the  metal  by  God's  creation  of  it,  but 
the  carving  the  figure  of  this  or  that  man,  is  not  the  act  of  Ood» 
but  the  act  of  man ;  as  images  in  Scripture  are  called  the  work 
of  men's  hands,  in  regard  of  the  imagery,  though  the  matter, 
wood  or  stone,  upon  which  the  image  was  carved,  was  a  wbrk 
of  God's  creative  power.  When  an  artificer  frames  an  excel- 
lent instrument,  and  a  musician  exactly  tunes  it,  and  it  comes 
out  of  (heir  bauds  without  a  blemish,  but  capable  to  be  untuned 
by  some  rude  hand,  or  receive  a  crack  by  a  sudden  fall;  if  it 
meet  with  a  disaster,  is  either  the  workman  or  musician  to  be 
blamed?  The  niin  of  a  house,  caused  by  the  wastefulness  or 
carelessness  of  the  tenant,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  workman 
that  built  it  strong,  and  left  it  in  a  good  posture. 

Prop.  (2. )  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  enjoining  man 
a  law,  which  he  knew  he  would  not  observe. 

[I.]  The  law  was  not  above  his  strength.  Had  the  law  been 
impossible  to  be  observed,  no  crime  couki  have  been  imputed 

'  AmTral.  MoraL  tom.  1.  p.  615,  616. 
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to  the  subject,  -the  feult  had  Iain  wholly  upon  (he  Goreraor; 
the  Don-obseTTance  of  it  .had  been  from  a  want  of  strength, 
and  not  from  a  want  of  will.  Had  God  commanded  Adam  to 
fl.y  up  to  the  sun,  when  he  had  not  given  him  wings,  Adam 
might  have  a  will  to  obey  to  it,  but  his  power  wojild  be  too 
shon  to  peTfoim  it.  But  the  law  set  him  for  a  rule,  had  no- 
Uiing  of  impossibility  in  it;  it  was  easy  to  be  observed;  the 
commabd  was  rather  below  than  above  his  strength;  and  the 
sanction  of  it  was  more  apt  to  restrain  and  scare  him  from  the 
breach  of  it,  than  encourage  any.daring  attempts  against  it. 
He  had  as  much  power,  or  rather  more,  to  conform  to  it,  than 
to  warp  from  it,  and  greater  arguments  and  interest  to  be  ob- 
seivaot  of  it  than  to  violate  it;  his  all  was  secured  by  the  one, 
and  his  ruin  ascertained  by  the  other.  The  commands  of  God 
are  not  grievous,  1  John  v.  3 ;  from  the  first  to  the  last  com- 
mand there  is  nothing  impossible,  noting  hard  to  the  original 
and  created  nainre  of  man,  which  were  all  summed  up  in  a 
love-  to  God,  which  was  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  man,  as 
well  as  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  by  inconsiderateness  neglected 
the  dictates  and  resolves  of  his  own  understanding.  The  law 
was  suited  to  the  strength  of  man,  and  fitted  for  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  his  nature;  in  which  respect  the  apostle 
calls  it  good,  as  it  refers  to  man,  as  well  as  holy,  as  it  refers  to 
God,  Bom.  viL  IS.  Now  since  God  created  man  a  creative 
capable  to  be  governed  by  a  law,  and  as  a  rational  creature 
endued  with  understanding  and  will,  not  to  be  governed  accord- 
ing to  his  nature  without  a  law;  was  it  congruous  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God  to  respect  only  the  future  state  of  man,  which, 
from  the  depth  of  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  did  infallibly  fore- 
see would  be  miserable,  by  the  wilful  defection  of  man  from 
the  rale?  Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  re- 
spect only  this  future  state,  and  not  the  present  state  of  the 
creature;  and  therefore  leave  him  lawless,  because  he  knew  he 
would  violate  the  law  ?  Should  God  forbear  to  act  like  a  wise 
Governor,  because  he  foresaw  tliaf  man  would  cease  to  act 
like  an  obedient  subject?  Shall  a  righteous  magistrate  forbear 
to  make  just  and  good  laws,  because  he  foresees,  either  from 
the  dispositions  of  his  subjects,  their  ill  humour,  or  some  cir- 
cumstances which  will  intervene,  that  multitudes  of  them  will 
incline  to  break  those  laws,  and  fall  under  the  penalty  of  them? 
No  bfame  can  be  upon  that  magistrate  who  minds  the  rule  of 
rif^eousness,  and  the  necessary  duty  of  his  government,  since 
he  is  not  the  cause  of  those  turbulent  aflections  in  men,  which 
be  wisely  foresees  will  rise  up  against  his  just  edicts. 

ra  ]  Though  the  law  now  be  above  the  strength  of  man,  yet 
is  not  the  holiness  of  God  blemished  by  keeping  it  up.  It  is 
trae  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  mitigate  the  severity 
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and  rigour  of  the  law  by  the  entrance  of  the  gospel;  yet  where 
men  refuse  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  ihey  continue  themselves 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  are  justly  guilty  of  the 
breach  of  it,  though  they  have  no  strength  to  observe  it.  The 
law,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  above  man's  strength  when  he 
was  possessed  of  original  righteousness,  though  it  be  above 
man's  strength  since  he  was  stripped  of  original  righteousnesa 
The  command  was  dated  before  man  had  contracted  his  impo- 
tency,  when  he  had  a  power  to  keep  it  as  well  as  to  break  it. 
Had  it  been  enjoined  to  man  only  after  the  fall,  and  not  before, 
he  might  have  had  a  better  pretence  to  excuse  himself,  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  it;  yet  he  would  not  have  had  sufficient 
excuse,  since  the  impossibility  did  not  lesult  from  the  oature  of 
the  law,  but  from  the  corrupted  natui^  of  the  creature.  It  was- 
weak  through  the  flesh,  Rom.  viiL  9;  but  it  w^s  promulged 
when  man  had  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  commands  of  iL 
And  now  since  man  has  unhappily  made  himself  incapable  of 
obeying  it,  must  God's  holiness  in  his  law  be  blemished  for  en- 
joining it?  Must  he  abrogate  those,  commands,  and  prohibit 
what  before  he  enjoined,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  corrupted 
creature?  would  not  this  be  his  ceasing  to  be  holy,  that  his 
creature  might  be  unblamably  unrighteous  ?  Must  God  strip 
himself  of  his  holiness,  because  man  will  not  discharge  hu 
iniquity  ?  He  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  by  keeping  up  the 
lav,  who  would  be  the  cause  of  all  tlie  unrighteousness  of 
men,  by  removing  the  authority  of  it.  Some  things  in  the  law 
that  are  intrinsically  good  in  their  own  nature  are  indispensa- 
ble, and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  not  to  commaod 
them.  If  he  were  not  the  guardian  of  his  indispensable  law, 
he  would  be  the  cause  and  countenancer  of  the  creature's  ini- 
quity. So  little  reason  hare  men  to  charge  God  with  being  the 
cause  of  their  sin,  by  not  repealing  his  law  to  gratify  their  im- 
potence, that  he  would  be  unholy  if  he  did.  God  must  not  lose 
his  purity  because  man  has  lost  his,  and  cast  away  the  right  of 
his  sovereignty  because  man  has  cast  away  his  power  of  obe- 
dience. 

[3.]  God's  foreknowledge  that  bis  lav  would  not  be  observ- 
ed, lays  DO  blame  upon  him.  Though  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  be  infallible,  yet  it  does  not  necessitate  the  creature  in  act- 
ing. It  was  certain  from  eternity  that  Adam  would  fall,  that 
men  would  do  such  and  such  actions,  that  Judas  would  betray 
our  Saviour;  God  foreknew  all  those  things  from. eternity ;  but 
it  is  as  certain  that  this  foreknowledge  did  not  necessitate  the 
will  of  Adam,  or  any  other  branch  of  his  posterity,  in  the  doing 
those  actions  that  were  so  foreseen  by  God;  they  voluntarily 
ran  into  such  courses,  not  by  any  impulsion.  God's  knowledge 
was  not  suspended  between  certainty  and  uncertainty:  he  cer- 
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t&inly  foreknev:  that  his  law-  would  be  brokeo  by.  Adam;  be 
foreknew  it  iii  his  own  decree  of  not  hindering  him,  by  giving 
Adam  the  efficscious  grace  which  wonid  infallibly  have  pre- 
vented  it;  ^et  Adam  did  freely  break  this  law,  and  never  im- 
agined- that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  did  necessitate  him  to  it. 
He  could  find  oo  cause  of  his  own  sin,  but  the  liberty  of  his 
own  -wiU:  he  charges  the  occasionof  his  sin  upon  the  woman, 
and  consequently  upon  God  in  giving  ibe  woman  to  him,  Gen. 
iii.  18.  Hecould  Dot  beso  ignoraDtofthe  nature  of  God,as  to 
imagine  him  without  a  foresight  of  future  things,  since  bis 
knowledge  of  what  was  to  be  known  of  God  by  creation,  was 
greater  than  any  man's  since,  in  all  probability.  But  however, 
if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  notion  of  God's  foreknow- 
ledge, he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  own  act;  there  could  not 
have  been  any  necessity  upon  him,  any  kind  of 'consbmint  of 
him  in  his  action  that  could  have  been  unknown  to  him;  and 
he  would  not  have  omitted  a  plea  of  so  strong  a  nature,  when 
he  was  upon  his  trial  for  lite  or  death;  especially  when  he 
urges  so  weak  an  argument  to  impute  his  crime  to  God,  as  the 
gift  of  the  woman;  as  if  that  which  was  designed  him  for  a 
help,  were  intended  for  his  ruin.  If  God's  prescience  takes 
away  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
action  in  the  world,  (for  there  is  nothing  done  but  is  foreknown 
by  God,  else  we  render  God  of  a  limited  understanding,}  nor 
ever  was,  no  not  by  God  himself  ad  extra :  for  whatsoever  he 
has  done  in  creation,  whatsoever  he  has  done  since  the  crea- 
tion, was  foreknown  by  him;  he  resolved  to  do  it,  and  there- 
fore foreknew  that  he  would  do  it.  Did  God  do  it  therefore 
necessarily,  as  necessity  is  opposed  to  liberty?  As  he  freely 
decrees  what  be  will  do,  so  he  effects  what  he  freely  decreed. 
Foreknowledge  is  so  far  from  intrenching  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  will,  that  predetermination,  which  in  the  notion  of  it  speaks 
something  more,  does  not  dissolve  it ;  God  did  not  only  fore- 
know, but  determine  the  suffering  of  Christ,  Acts  iv.  27,  38.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  that  Christ  should  suffer,  that  God 
might  not  be  mistaken  in  his  foreknowledge,  or  come  short  of 
his  delerminale  decree:  but  did  tliia  take  away  the  liberty  of 
Christ  in  suffering,  who  offered  himself  up  to  God,  Eph.  v.  2, 
that  is,  by  a  voluntary  act,  as  well  as  designed  to  do  it  by  a 
determinate  counsel?  It  did  infallibly  secure  the  event,  but  did 
not  annihilate  the  liberty  of  the  action,  either  in  Christ's  wil- 
lingness to  suffer,  or  the  crime  of  the  Jews  that  made  hint 
suffer.  God's  prescience  is  God's  pre-vision  of.  things  arising 
fiom  their  proper  causes:  as  a  gardener  foresees  in  nis  plaoia 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  that  will  arise  from  them  m  th» 
BDvioK,  because  he  knows  the  strength  and  nature  of  their  sev©. 
nl  TootB  which  lie  under  ground;  but  his  foresight  of  then© 
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things  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  and-  appearance  of  those 
flowers.  If  any  of  us  see  a  ship  moving  towards  such  a  rock  or 
qiiick-sand,  and  know  it  to  be  governed  by  a  negligent  pilot, 
we  shall  certainly  foresee  that  the  ship  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  rock,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  sands;  but  is  this  foresight  of 
ours  from  the  causes,  any  cause  of  the  effect,  or  can  we  from 
hence  be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  ship, 
and  the  loss  of  the  passengers  and  goods?  The  fall  of  Adaia 
was  foreseen  by  God  to  come  to  pass  by  the  consent  of  his  free 
will  in  the  choice  of  the  proposed  temptation:  God  foreknew 
Adam  would  sin,  and  if  Adam  would  not  have  sinned,  God 
would  have  foreknown  that  he  would  not  sin.  Adam  might 
easily  have  detected  the  serpent's  fraud,  and  made  a  bettei 
election;  God  foresaw  that  he  would  not  do  it;  God's  fore- 
knowledge did  not  make  Adam  guilty  or  innocent;  whether 
God  had  foreknown  it  or  not,  he  was  guilty  by  a  free  choice, 
and  a  willing  neglect  of  his  own  duty.  Adam  knew  that  God 
foreknew  that  he  mi^ht  eat  of  the  fruit,  and  fall  and  die,  be- 
cause God  had  forbidden  him:  the  foreknowledge  that  be 
would  do  it,  was  no  more  a  cause  of  his  action,  than  the  foro< 
knowledge  that  he  might  do  it.  Judas  certainly  knew  that  hia 
Master  foreknew  that  he  should  betray  him,  for  Christ  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  it,  John  xiii.  31.  26;  yet  he  never  charged 
this  foreknowledge  of  Christ  with  any  guilt  of  his  Ueachery. 

Prop.  (3.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  decree- 
ing the  eternal  rejection  of  some  men.  Reprobation  in  its  first 
notion  is  an  act  of  pretention,  or  passing  by.  A  man  is  not 
made  wicked  by  the  act  of  God;  but  it  supposes  him  wicked; 
and  so  it  is  nothing  else  but  God's  leaving  a  man  in  that  guilt 
and  filth  wherein  he  beholds  him.  In  its  second  notion  it  is  an 
ordination, -not  to  a  crime  but  to  a  punishment;  an  ordaining  to 
condemnation,  Jude  4.  And  though  it  be  an  eternal  act  of 
God,  yet  in  order  of  nature  it  follows  upon  the  foresight  of  the 
transgression  of  man,  and  supposes  the  crime.  God  considers 
Adam's  revolt,  and  views  the  whole  mass  of  his  corrupted  pos- 
terity, and  chooses  some  to  reduce  to  himself  by  his  grace,  and 
leaves  others  to  lie  sinking  in  their  ruins.  Since  all  mankind 
fell  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  have  corruption  conveyed  to  them 
successively,  by  that  root  whereof  they  are  branches;  all  mea 
might  be  justly  left  wallowing  in  that  miserable  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  the  apostasy  of  their  conimoD 
head;  and  God  might  have  passed  by  the  whole  race  of  man, 
as  well  as  he  did  the  fallen  angels,  without  any  hope  of  re- 
demption. He  was  no  more  bound  to  restore  man  than  to 
restore  devils,  nor  bound  to  repair  the  nature  of  any  one  son  of 
Adam;  and  had  he  dealt  with  men  as  he  dealt  with  the  devils, 
they  had  had  all  of  then  as  little  just  ground  to  complain  of 
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God;  for   all  men  deserved  to  be  left  to  themselves,  for  sll 
were  concluded  under  sin.    But  God  calls  out  some  to  make 
monaments  of  his  grace,  which  is  an  act  of  the  sovereiga 
mercy  of  that  domiaiou  whereby  he  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  tDercy,  Rom.  ix.  18.  Others  be  passes  by,  and  leaves 
them  remaining  in  that  corniptioa  of  nature  wherein  they  were 
bom.     If  men  have  a  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  goods, 
without  any  unrighteousuoss,  why  should  not  God  dispose  of 
his  own  grace,  and  bestow  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  since  it  is 
a  debt  to  none,  but  a  free  giil  to  any  that  enjoy  it?     God  is 
not  the  cause  of  sin  in  this,  because  his  operation  about  this  is 
negative;  it  is  not  an  action,  but  a  denial  of  aciion,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  evil  actions  of  men.'     God  acts 
nothing,  but  withholds  his  power;  he  does  not  enlighten  their 
nuDds,  nor  incline  their  wills  so  powerfully,  as  to  expel  iheir 
darkness,  and  root  out  these  evil  habits  which  possess  them  by 
nature.     God  could,  if  he  would,  savingly  enlighten  the  minds 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  and  quicken  their  hearts  with  a  new 
life  by  an  invincible  grace ;  but  in  not  doing  it,  there  is  no  posi- 
tive act  of  Ood,  but  a  cessation  of  action.    We  may  with  as 
much  reason  say,  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  the  sinful  actions 
that  are  committed  by  the  corporation  of  devils,  since  their  first 
rebellion,  because  he  leaves  them  to  themselves,  and  bestows 
not  a  new  grace  upon  them;  as  sav,  God  is  the  cause  of  the 
sins  of  those  that  he  overlooks  and  leaves  in  that  state  of  guilt 
wherein  he  found  them.    God  did  not  pass  by  any  without  the 
consideration  of  sin;  so  that  this  act  of  God  is  not  repugnant 
to  his  holiness,  but  conformable  to  his  justice. 

Prop.  (4.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his 
secret  will  to  suSei  sin  to  enter  'mt6  the  world.  God  never 
willed  sin  by  his  preceptive  will.  It  was  never  founded  upon 
or  produced  by  any  word  of  his,  as  the  creation  was.  He 
never  said,  Let  there  be  sin  under  the  heaven,  as  he  said,  Let 
there  be  water  under  the  heaven.  Nor  does  he  will  it  by  in- 
fusing any  habit  of  it,  or  stirring  up  inclinations  to  it;  no,  God 
tempts  no  man,  James  i.  13.  Nor  does  he  will  it  by  his  approv- 
ing will;  it  is  detestable  to  him,  nor  ever  can  be  otherwise;  be 
cannot  approve  it  either  before  commission  or  after. 

[1.]  liie  will  of  God  is  in  some  sort  concurrent  with  sin. 
He  does  not  properly  will  it,  but  he  wills  not  to  hinder  it,  to 
which  by  his  omnipotence  he.Could  put  a  bat.  If  he  did  posi- 
tively will  it,  it  might  b6  wrought  by  himself,  and  so  could  not 
be  evil.  If  he  did.iii  jio  sort  will  it,  it  would  not  be  committed 
by  his  creature.  ,  Sin  entered  into  the  world,  either  Gpd  ^iU~ 
ingthe  permission  of  it,  or  not  willing  the  permission  ot  it. 
The  latter  canntft  be  said;  for  then  the  creature  is  more  power, 
■  XiDjnU.  DaftDj.  as  Odi.  p.  1*5.    . 
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ful  than  God,  and  can  do  Ih&t  which  God  will  not  permit  God 
can^  if  he  be  pleased,  banish  all  sin  in  a  moment  out  of  the 
world.  He  could  have  prevented  the  revolt  of  angels,  and  the 
&11  of  man;  they  did  not  sin  whether  he  would  or  no.  He 
might  by  his  grace  have  stepped  in  the  first  moment,  and  made 
a  special  impression  upon  them  of  the  happiness  they  already 
possessed,  and  the  misery  they  would  incur  by  any  wicked 
attempt.  He  could  as  well  have  prevented  the  sin  of  the  fallen 
angels,  and  confirmed  them  in  grace,  as  of  those  that  continued 
in  their  happy  state.  He  might  have  appeared  to  man,  in- 
formed him  of  the  issue  of  his  design,  and  made  secret  impres- 
sions upon  his  heart,  since  he  was  acquainted  with  every  ave- 
nue to  his  will,  God  could  have  kept  all  sin  out  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  all  creatures  from  breathing  in  it ;  he  was  as  well 
able  to  bar  sin  for  ever  out  of  the  world,  as  to  let  creatures  lie 
in  the  womb  of  nothing,  wherein  they  were  first  wrapped.  To 
say  God  does  wilt  sin  as  he  does  other  things,  is  to  deny  his 
holiness;  to  say  it  entered  without  any  thing  Of  his  will,  is  to 
deny  his  omnipotence.  If  he  did  necessitate  Adam  to  fiilt, 
what  shall  we  think  of  his  pnrity  ?  If  Adam  did  fall  without 
any  concern  of  God's  will  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  sove- 
reignty ?  The  one  taints  his  holiness,  and  the  other  curtails  his 
power.  If  it  came  without  any  thing  of  his  will  in  it,  and  he 
.  did  not  foresee  it,  where  is  his  omniscience?  If  it  entered  whe- 
ther he  would  or  no,  where  is  his  omnipotence  ?  "  Who  hath 
resisted  his  will?"  Rom.  ix.  19.  There  cannot  be  a  lustful  act 
in  Abiraelech,  if  God  will  withhold  his  power;  "I  withheld 
thee,"  Gen.  zx.  6 ;  nor  a  cursing  word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  un- 
less God  give  power  to  speak  it ;  "  Have  I  now  any  power  at 
all  to  say  any  thing?  the  word  that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth, 
that  shall  I  speak,"  Numb.  zxii.  38.  As  no  action  could  be 
sinful  if  God  had  not  forbidden  it ;  so  no  sin  could  be  commit- 
ted, if  God  did  not  will  to  give  way  to  it, 

[2.]  God  does  not  will  sin  directly,  and  by  an  efficacious 
will.  He  does  not  directly  will  it,  because  he  has  prohibited 
it  by  his  law,  which  is  a  discovery  of  his  will;  so  that  if  he 
should  directly  will  sin,  and  directly  prohibit  it,  he  would  will 
good  and  evil  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  would  be  contra- 
dictions in  God's  will.  To  will  sin  absolutely,  is  to  work  It: 
God  has  done  whatsoever  he  pleased,  Psal.  czv.  3.  God  can- 
not absolutely  will  it,  because  he  cannot  work  it.  God  wills 
good  by  a  positive  decree,  because  he  has  decreed  to  etfect  it.  * 
He  wills  evil  by  a  private  decree,  because  be  has  decreed  not 
to  give  that  grace  which  would  certainly  prevent  it.  God  does 
not  will  sin  simply,  for  that  were  to  a[]prove  it,  but  he  wills  it 
in  order  tp  that  good  his  wisdom  will  bring  forth  from  it.»    He 

<-  Riipuliih  1  Brulwud.  lib.  4.«Bp.  34.   'Gad  wills  it  tteumdum  giitd- 
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Tills  Dot  sin  for  itself,  but  for  the  event.  To  Till  sin  as  sin,  or 
as  purely  evil,  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  a  creature,  neither  of 
man  nor  devil.  The  will  of  a  rational  creature  cannot  will  any 
thing  but  under  the  appearance  of  good,  of  some  good  in  the 
mtx  itself,  or  some  good  in  the  issue  of  it.  Much  more  is  this 
&,!  from  God,  who  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  will  evil  as 
evil;'  and  being  infinitely  knowing,  cannot  will  that  for  good 
which  is  evil.  Infinite  wisdom  can  be  under  no  error  or  mis- 
take: to  will  sin  a^  sin,  would  be  an  unanswerable  blemish  on 
God ;  but  to  will  to  suffer  it  in  order  to  good,  is  the  glory  of  his 
wisdom.  It  could  never  have  peeped  up  its  head,  unless  there 
had  been  some  decree  of  God  concerning  it.  And  there  had 
been  no  decree  of  God  concerning  it,  had  he  not  intended  to 
bring  good  and  glory  out  of  it.  If  God  did  directly  will  the  dis- 
covery of  bis  grace  and  mercy  to  the  world,  he  did  in  some 
sort  will  sin,  as  that  without  which  there  could  not  have  been 
euiy  appearance  of  mercy  in  the  world:  for  an  innocent  crea- 
ture is  not  the  object  of  mercy,  but  a  miserable  creature;  and 
no  rational  creature  but  must  be  sinful  before  it  be  miserable. 
[3;]  God  wills  the  permission  of  sin.  He  does  not  positive- 
ly will  sin,  but  be  positively  wills  to  permit  it.  And  though  he 
does  not  approve  of  sin,  yet  he  approves  of  that  act  of  his  wUl 
whereby  he  permits  it.  For  since  that  sin  could  not  enter  into 
the  world  without  some  concern  of  God's  will  about  it,  that  aet 
of  his  will  that  gave  way  to  it  could  not  be  displeasing  to  him: 
God  could  never  be  displeased  with  his  own  act :  "  He  is  not  a 
man,  that  he  should  repent,"  1  Sam.  xv.  89.  What  God  can- 
not repent  of,  he  cannot  but  approve  of;  it  is  contrary  to  the 
blessedness  of  God  to  disapprove  of,  and  be  displeased  with, 
any  act  of  his  own  will.  If  he  hated  any  act  of  his  own  will, 
he  would  hate  himself,  he  would  be  under  a  torture:  every 
one  that  hates  his  own  acts,  is  under  some  disturbance  and  tor- 
ment for  them.  That  which  is  permitted  by  him,  is  in  itself, 
and  in  regard  of  the  evil  of  it,  hateful  to  him.  But  as  the  pros- 
pect of  that  good  which  he  aims  at  in  the  permission  of  it  is 
pleasing  to  him;  so  that  act  of  his  will  whereby  he  permits  it, 
is  ushered  in  by  an  approving  act  of  his  understanding.  Either 
God  approved  of  the  permission,  or  not:  if  he  did  not  approve 
his  own  act  of  permission,  he  could  not  have  decreed  an  act  of 
permission.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God  should  decree  such 
an  act  which  he  detested,  and  positively  will  that  which  he 
hated.  Though  God  hated  sin,  as  being  against  his  hohnesa, 
yet  he  did  not  hate  the  permission  of  sin,  as  being  subservient 
by  the  immensity  of  his  wisdom,  to  his  own  glory.  He  could 
never  he  displeased  with  that  which  was  the  result  of  his  eter- 
nal counsel,  as  this  decree  of  permitting  sin  was,  as  well  aa  any 
'  Aqoin.  cont  Geni.  i.  1.  o-  95. 
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Other  decree  resolved  upon  in  bis  own  breast.  For  as  God 
acts  nothing  in  time,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity;  so  he 
permits  nothing  in  time,  but  what  he  decreed  from  eternity  to 
permit.  To  speak  properly,  therefor«,  God  does  not  will  sin, 
but  he  wilts  the  permission  of  it,  and  this  will  to  pennit  is  aCr 
tive  and  positive  in  God. 

[4.]  This  act  of  permission  is  not  a  mere  and  naked  permis- 
sion, but  such  a  one  as  is  attended  with  a  certainty  of  the  event 
The  decrees  of  God  to  make  tise  of  the  sin  of  man  for  the  glory 
of  his  grace  In  the  mission  and  passion  of  his  Son,  hung  upon 
this  entrance  of  sin.  Would  it  consist  with  the  wisdom  of  God 
to  decree  such  great  and 'stupendous  things,  the  event  whereof 
should  depend  upon  an  uncertain  foundation  which  he  might 
be  mistaken  in?  God  would  have  sat  in  council  from  eternity 
to  no  purpose,  if  he  had  only  permitted  those  things  to  be  done, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  event  of  this  permission :  God 
would  not  have  made  such  provision  for  redemption  to  no  pur- 
pose, or  an  uncertain  purpose,  which  would  have  been,  if  man 
had  not  fallen;  or  if  it  bad  been  an  uncertainty  with  God 
whether  he  would  fall  or  not.  Though  the  will  of  l^lod  about  ' 
sin  was  permissive,  yet  the  will  of  God  about  that  glory  he 
would  promote  by  the  defect  of  the  creature  was  positive;  and 
therefore  he  would  not  suffer  so  many  positive  acts  of  his  will 
to  hang  upon  an  uncertain  event;  and  therefore  he  did  wisely 
and  righteously  order  all  things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  and  gracious  purposes. 

[5.]  This  act  of  permission  does  not  taint  the  holiness  of  God. 
That  there  is  such  an  act  as  permission,  is  clear  in  Scripture, 
Acts  xiv.  1 6.  "  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways."  But  that  it  does  not  blemish  the  holiness 
of  God  will  appear, 

From  the  nature  of  this  permission. 

It  is  not  a  moral  permission,  a  giving  liberty  of  toleration 
by  any  law  to  commit  sin  with  impunity;  when  what  one  law 
did  forbid,  another  law  does  leave  indifferent  to  be  done  or 
not,  as  a  man  sees  good  in  himself.  -As  when  there  is  a  law 
made  among  men,  that  no  man  shall  go  out  of  such  a  city  or 
country  without  license,  to  go  out  without  license  is  a  crime 
by  the  law;  but  when  that  law  is  repealed  by  another,  that 
gives  Uberty  for  men  to  go  and  come  at  their  pleasure,  it  does 
not  make  their  going  or  coming  necessary,  but  leaves  those 
which  were  before  bound,  to  do  as  they  see  good  in  themselves. 
Such  a  permission  makes  a  fact  lawful,  though  not  necessary; 
a  man  is  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  he  is  left  to  his  own  discretion  to 
do  as  he  pleases,  without  being  chargeable  with  a  crime  for  doing 
it.  Suchapermission  there  was  granted  by  God  (o  Adam  of  eat- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  to  choose  any  of  (item  for  food,  ex- 
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cept  th«  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  erit.  It  was  a  precept  to 
him,  not  to  eat  of  the  fiuit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evU;  but  the  other  was  a  permission,  whereby  it  was  lawful  for 
him  to  feed  upoa  any  other  that  was  most  agreeable  to  his  appe- 
tite.   But  there  is  not  such  a  permission  in  the  case  of  sin; 
this  had  been  an  indu^eiice  of  it,  which  had  freed  man  from 
any  crime,  aod  consequently  from  punishment;  because  by 
such  a  permis^on  by  law,  he  woidd  hare  had  authority  to  sin, 
if  he  pleased.     God  did  not  remove  the  law,  which  he  had  be- 
fore placed  as  a  bar  againat  evil,  nor  ceased  that  moral  impedi* 
ment  of  his  threateniiig.     Such  a  permission  as  this,  to  make 
sin  lawful  or  indifferent,  had  been  a  blot  upon  God's  holiness. 
Bat  this  permission  of  God  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  no  more  than 
the  not  hindering  a  sinful  action,  which  he  could  have  pre- 
vented.   It  is  not  so  much  an  action  of  God,  as  a  suspension 
of  his  influence,  which  might  have  hindered  an  evil  act,  and  a 
forbearing  to  restrain  the  faculties  of  man  from  sin;  it  is  pro- 
perly the  not  exerting  that  efficacy,  which  might  change  the 
ooonsels  that  are  taken,  and  prevent  the  action  intended.    As 
when  one  man  sees  another  ready  to  fall,  and  can  preserve  him 
from  falling  by  reaching  out  his  hand;  he  permits  him  to  fall, 
that  is,  he  hinders  him  not  from  falling.  ■  So  God  describes  his 
act  abont  Abimelechj  "I  withheld  thee  from  sinning  against 
me:  therefore  suffered  I  thee  not  to  touch  her,"  Gen.  11.  6.   If 
Abimeledi  had  sinned,  he  had  sinned  by  God's  permission) 
that   is,  by  God's  not  hindering  or  not  restraining  him,  by 
making  any  impressions  upon  him.    So  that  permission  is  only 
a  withholding  that  help  and  grace,  which  (if  bestowed)  would 
have  been  an  effeciaal  remedy  to  prevent  a  crime:  and  it  is 
rather  a  suspension  or  cessation,  than  properly  a  permission; 
and  sin  may  be  said  to  be  committed  not  without  God's  per- 
mission, rather  than  by  his  permission. 

Thus  in  the  fall  of  man,  God  did  not  hold  the  reins  strict 
upon  Satan  to  restrain  him  from  laying  the  bait,  nor  restrain 
Adam  from  swallowing  the  bait:  he  kept  to  himself  that  effica- 
cious grace,  which  he  might  hare  darted  out  upon  man  to  pre- 
vent his  iail.     God  left  Satan  to  his  malice  of  tempting,  and 
Adam  to  his  liberty  of  resisting,  and  his  own  strength,  to  use 
that  sufficient  grace  he  had  furnished  bim  with,  whereby  he 
might  have  resisted  and  overcome  the  temptation.     As  he  did 
not  drive  man  to  it,  so  he  did  not  secretly  restrain  him  from  it. 
So  in  the  Jews  crucif3ring  our  Saviour;  God  did  not  imprint 
npon  their  minds  by  his  Spirit,  a  consideration  of  the  greatnesa 
of  the  crime,  and  the  horror  of  his  justice  due  to  it;  and  beuig 
without  those  impedimenta,  they  ran  furiously  of  their  owa 
accord  to  the  commission  of  that  evil.     As  when  a  man  lets  a 
wolf  or  dog  out  upon  his  prey,  he  takes  off  the  cham  which 
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held  them,  and  they  presently  act  according  (o  their  natarea.' 
In  the  fait  of  angels  and  men,  God's  act  was  a  leaving  them 
to  their  own  strength:  ia  sins  after  the  fall,  it  is  God's  giriog 
them  up  to  their  owil  comiptioa.  The  first  is  a  pure  suspen- 
sion of  grace;  the  other  has  the  nature  of  a  putiisbment ;  "  So 
I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lusts,"  Psal.  Ixxxi-  1S> 
The  first  object  of'this  permissive  will  of  God  was,  to  leave 
angels  and  men  to  their  own  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  free- 
will, which  was  natural  to  them,^  not  adding  that  supernatural 
grace  which  was  necessary,  not  that  they  should  not  at  all  sin, 
but  that  they  should  infallibly  not  sin.  -They  had  a  strength 
sufficient  to  avoid  sin,  but  not  sufficient  infallibly  to  avoid  sin; 
a  grace  sufficient  to  preserve  them,  but  not  sufficient  to  confirm 
them. 

Now  this  permission  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  nor  does  blemish 
the  holiness  of  God.  It  does  not  intrench  upon  the  freedom  of 
men,  but  supposes  It,  establishes  it,  and  leaves  man  to  it.  God 
acted  nothing,  but  only  ceased  to  act;  and  therefore  could  not 
be  the  efficient  cause  of  man's  sin.  As  God  is  not  the  author 
of  good;  but  by  willing  and  effecting  it;  so  be  is  not  the  author 
of  evil  but  by  willing  and  effecting  it:  but  he  does  not  posi- 
tively will  evil,  nor  effect  it  by  any  efficacy  of  his  own.  Per- 
mission is  no  action,  nor  the  cause  of  that  action  which  is 
permitted;  but  the  will  of  that  person  who  is  permitted  to  do 
such  an  action,  is  the  cause.^  God  can  no  more  be  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  sin,  by  suffering  a  creature  to  act  as  it  will,  than 
be  can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  not  being  of  any  creature, 
by  denying  it  being,  and  letting  it  remain  nothing.  It  is  not 
from  God  that  it  is  nothing,  it  is  nothing  in  itself.  Though 
God  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  creation,  yet  he  is  never  by  any 
said  to  be  the  cause  of  that  nothing  that  was  before  creation. 
This  permission  of  God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin,  but  the  cause  of 
not  hindering  sin.  Man  and  angels  had  a  physical  power  of 
sinning  from  God,  as  they  were  created  with  free-will,  and 
supported  in  their  natural  strength;  but  the  moral  power  to  sin 
was  not  firom  God :  he  counselled  them  not  to  it,  laid  no  obliga- 
tion upon  them  to  use  their  natural  power  for  such  an  end. 
He  only  left  them  to  their  freedom,  and  did  not  hinder  them  la 
their  acting  what  he  was  resolved  to  permit. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  not  tainted  by  this,  because  he  toai 
under  no  obligation  to  hinder  their  commission  of  sin. 
Ceasing  to  act,  whereby  to  prevent  a  crime  or  mischief,  brings 
sot  a  person  permitting  it  under  guilt,  unless  where  he  is  under 
an  obligation  to  prevent  it;  but  God,  in  regard  of  his  absolute 
dominion,  cannot  be  charged  with  any  such  obligation.  One 
man  that  does  not  hinder  the  miuder  of  another,  when  it  is  in 
■  Law*an.  p.  6i.  ■  fiqarez,  Vol  4.  p.  414.  >  Suues,  de  Legib.  p.  43. 
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his  power,  ia  guilty  of  the  murder  in  pait;  but  it  is  to  be  con- 
ndered,  that  he  is  under  a  tie  by  nature,  as  being  of  the  same 
kind,  and  beings  the  other's  brother  by  a  communion  of  blood; 
also  under  nu  obligation  of  the  law  of  charity,  enacted  by  the 
c6mmoa  Sovereign  of  the  world:  but  what  tie  was  there  upon 
God,  since  the  iufimte  transcendency  of  his  nature,  and  hia 
sovereign  dominion,  frees  him  from  any  such  obligation  ?  If 
be  takes  away,  who  shall  say,  What  dost  thou?  Job  Iz.  IS. 
God  might  have  prevented  the  fall  of  men  and  angels,  he 
might  have  confirmed  them  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  inno< 
cency;  but  where  is  the  obligation?  He  had  made  the  creature 
a  debtor  to  himself,  but  he  owed  nothing  to  the  creature.  Be- 
fore God  ean  be  chained  with  any  guilt  in  this  case,  it  must  be 
proved,not  only  that  he  could,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  hinder 
It.  No  person  can  be  justly  charged  with  another's  fault, 
merely  for  not  preventing  it,  unless  he  be  bound  to  prevent  it; 
else  not  only  tbe  first  sin  of  angels  and  meti  would  be  imputed 
to  God,  as  the  author,  but  all  the  sins  of  men.  He'could  not 
be  obliged  by  any  law,  because  be  had  no  superior  to  impose 
any  law  upon  him;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove,  that  be  was 
obliged  from  his  own  nature  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin, 
which  he  would  use  as  an  occasion  to  declare  his  own  holiness 
so  transcendent  a  perfection  of  his  nature,  more  than  ever  it 
could  have  been  roanifested  by  a  total  exclusion  of  it,  namely, 
in  the  death  of  Christ.  He  is  no  more  bound  in  his  own  nature, 
to  preserve  by  supernatural  grace  his  creature  from  falling, 
aRer  be  had  framed  him  with  a  sufficient  strength  to  stand; 
than  he  was  obliged  in  his  own  nature  to  bring  his  creature 
into  being,  when  it  was  nothing.  He  is  not  bound  to  create  a 
rational  creature,  much  less  bound  to  create  him  with  super- 
natural gifts ;  though  since  God  would  make  a  rational  crea- 
ture, he  could  not  but  make  him  with  a  natural  uprightness 
and  rectitude. 

God  did  aa  much  for  angels  and  men,  as  became  a  wise 
Governor.  He  had  published  his  law,  backed  it  with  severe 
penalties,  and  the  creature  wanted,  not  a  natural  strength  to 
observe  and  obey  it.  Had  not  man  a  power  to  obey  all  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  as  well  as  one?  How  was  God  bound  to 
give  him  more  grace,  since  what  he  had  already  was  enough 
to  shield  him,  and  keep  up  his  resistance  against  all  the  power 
of  bell?  It  had  been  enough  to  have  pointed  his  will  against 
tbe  temptation,  and  he  had  kept  off  the  force  of  it.  Was  there 
any  promise  passed  to  Adam  of  any  further  grace,  ^hich  b« 
could  plead  as  a  tie  upon  God  ?  No  such  voluntary  limit  upon 
Gtod's  supreme  dominion  appears  upon  record.  Was  any  thing 
duetoiliaii,whichhehadnot?  any  thing  promised  hmi,  which 
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was  not  perfonned?  What  action  of  debt,  then,  can  the  crea- 
ture bring  against  God?  Indeed,  when  man  began  to  neglect 
the  light  of  his  own  reason,  and  became'  inconsiderate  of  the 
precept,  God  might  have  enlightened  his  understanding  by  a 
special  flash,  a  supernatural  beam,  and  imprinted  upon  him  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  his  obedience,  the 
misery  he  was  approaching  to  by  bis  sip,  the  folly  of  any  sqcIl 
apprehension  of  an  equality  in  knowledge;  he  ro^ht  hare 
convinced  him  of  the  falsity  of  the  serpent's  arguments,  and 
uncased  to  him  ttie  venom  that  lay  under  those  baits;  but  how 
does  it  appear  that  God  was  bound  to  those  additional  acts, 
when  he  had  already  lighted  up  in  him  a  spirit,  which  was  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  Prov.  xx.  27,  whereby  he  was  able  to  dis- 
cern all,  if  he  had  attended  to  it.  It  was  enough  that  God  did 
not  necessitate  man  to  sin,  did  not  counsel  him  to  it;  that  he 
had  given  him  sufficient  warning  in  the  threatening,  and  suffi- 
cient strength  in  his  "faculties,  to  fortify  him  against  temptation. 
He  gave  him  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  creature  of  his  own 
framing;  he  withdrew  no  help  from  him  that  was  due  to  him 
as  a  creatiue,  and  what  was  not  due  he  was  not  bound  to  itn- 
part.  Man  did  not  beg  preserving  grace  of  God,  and  God  was 
not  bound  to  ofi'er  it,  Vhen  he  was  not  petitioned  for  it  espe- 
cially; yet  if  he  bad  begged  it,  God  having  before  furnished 
him  sufficiently,  might,  by  the  right  of  his  sovereign  dominion, 
have  denied  it  without  any  impeachment  of  his  holiness  and 
righteousness.  Though  he  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  have 
dealt  so  bountifully  with  his  creature  as  he  might  have  done; 
yet  he  could  not  have  been  impleaded,  as  dealing  unrighteously 
with  his  creature.  The  single  word  that  God  had  already 
uttered,  when  he  gave  him  his  precept,  was  enough  to  oppose 
against  all  the  devil's  wiles,  which  tended  to  invalidate  that 
word:  the  understanding  of  man  could  not  imagine  that  the 
word  of  God  was  vainly  spoken;  and  the  very  suggestion  of 
the  devil,  as  if  the  Creator  should  envy  his  creature,  would  have 
appeared  ridiculous,  if  he  had  attended  to  the  voice  of  his  own 
reason.  God  had  done  enough  for  him,  and  was  obUged  to  do 
no  more,  and  dealt  not  unrighteously  in  leaving  him  to  act 
according  to  the  principles  of  his  nature. 

To  conclude,  if  God's  permission  of  sin  were  enough  to 
charge  it  upon  God,  or  if  God  had  been  obliged  to  give  Adam 
supernatural  grace;  Adam,  that  had  so  capacious  a  brain,  could 
not  be  without  that  plea  in  his  mouth.  Lord,  thou  mighteat 
have  prevented  it;  the  commission  of  it  by  me  could  not  have 
been  without  thy  pennission  of  it;  or,  Thou  hast  been  wanting 
to  me,  as  the  Author  of  my  nature.  No  such  plea  is  brought 
by  Adam  into  the  court,  when  God  tried  and  cast  him;  no 
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iBch  pleas  can  have  any  strength  in  Iheni.  Adam  had  reason 
enough  to  know,  that  theie  was  sufficient  reason  to  overrule 
inch  a  plea. 

Since  the  permission  of  sia  easts  no  blot  npon  (he  holinese  of 
God,  as  1  think  hets  been  cl&ared,  we  may  under  this  head  con- 
mdet  two  things  more. 

That  God's  permission  of  sin  is  nol  so  muck  aa  Ma  restraint 
Or  /imitation  of  it.  Since  the  entrance  of  the  first  sin  into  the 
world  by  Adam,  God  is  more  a  hinderer  than  a  permitter  of  it. 
If  he  has  permitted  (hat  which  he  could  have  prevented,  he 
pievenu  a  world  more,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  permit:  Ihe 
hedges  about  sin  are  larger  than  the  outlets;  they  are  but  a  few 
streams  that  glide  about  the  wdrld,  in  comparison  of  that  mighty 
torrent  he  dams  up  bolh  in  men  and  devils.  Helhat  under- 
stands what  a  lake  of  Sodom  is  in  every  man's  nature,  since 
the  uiWversal  infection  of  human  nature,  as  Ihe  apostle  describes 
it,  Rom.  ill  9,  10,  &c.,  must  acknowledge,  that  if  God  should 
eaU  the  reins  npon  the  necks  of  sinful  men,  they  would  run  into 
thousands  of  abominable  crimes  more  than  they  do :  the  impres- 
sion of  all  national  laws  would  be  razed  out,  the  world  would 
be  a  public  stew,  and  a  more  bloody  slaughter-house ;  human 
society  would  sink  into  a  chaos;  no  star-light  of  commendable 
morality  would  be  seen  in  it;  the  world  would  be  no  longer  an 
earth,  but  a  hell,  and  have  lain  deeper  in  wickedness  than  it 
does.  If  God  did  not  limit  sin  as  he  does  the  sea,  and  put  bars 
to  the  waves  of  the  heart,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  waters,  and 
say  of  them,  Hitherto  you  shailgo,  and  no  further;  man  has 
mch  a  furious  ocean  in  him  as  would  overflow  the  banks;  and 
where  it  makes  a  breach  in  one  place,  it  would  in  a  thousand, 
if  God  should  suffer  it  to  act  according  to  its  impetuous  current. 
As  the  devil  has  lust  enough  to  destroy  all  mankind,  if  God 
did  not  bridle  him ;  to  deal  with  every  man  as  he  did  with  Job, 
Tuin  their  comforts  and  deform  their  bodies  with  scabs;  infect 
religion  with  a  thousand  more  errors;  fiing  disorders  into  com- 
monwealths, and  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace,  full  of  nothing 
but  Same; — if  he  were  not  chained  by  that  powerful  arm,  that 
might  let  him  loose  to  fulfil  his  malicious  fury;  what  rapines, 
murders,  thefts,  would  be  committed,  if  he  did  not  stint  himl 
Abimelech  would  not  only  lust  after  Sarah,  but  deflonrher; 
Laban  not  only  pursue  Jacob,  but  rifie  him;  Saul  not  only  hate 
David,  hot  murder  him;  David  not  only  threaten  Nabat,  b)tt 
root  him  ap  arid  his  family,  did  not  God  girdle  in  the  wrath  of 
man : '  a  greater  remainder  of  wrath  is  pent  in,  than  flames  out, 
which  yet  swells  for  an  outlet.  God  may  be  concluded  more 
holy  in  preventing  men's  sins,  than  the  author  of  sin  in  penniu 
ting  some;  since  were  it  not  for  his  reetrainta  by  the  pull-back 
-     1  FmI,  Uxti.  to.  u  the  wort  tertt«iii  npiific^ 
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of  conscience,  and  infused  motions  and  outward  impedimenta, 
the  world  would  swarm  more  with  this  cursed  brood. 

His  permission  of  sin  is  in  order  to  his  own  ghry,  and  a 
greater  good.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  Divine  goodness  to 
leave  msn  to  his  own  conduct,  whereby  such  a  deformity  aa  sin 
sets  foot  in  the  world;  since  be  makes  his  wisdom  illustrious  in 
bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  a  good  greater  than  that  evil  he 
suffered  to  Spring  up.'  God  did  not  permit  sin,  &$  sin,  or  per- 
mit it  barely  for  ilself.  As  sin  is  not  lovely  in  its  own  nature; 
so  neither  is  the  permission  of  sin  intrinsically  good  or  amiable 
for  itself,  but  for  those  ends  aimed  at  in  the  permission  of  it. 
Ood  permitted  sin,  but  approved  not  of  the  object  of  that  per- 
mission, sin;  because  that,  considered  in  its  own  nature,  ii 
solely  evil:  nor  can  we  think,  that  God  could  approve  of  the 
act  of  permission,  considered  only  in  itself  as  an  act;  but  as  it 
respected  that  event  which  his  wisdom  would  order  by  it.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  God  should  permit  sin;,  but  for  some^reat 
and  glorious  end ;  for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glttrions 
perfections  he  intends  in  all  the  acts  of  his  will.  "  The  Lord 
has  made  all  things  for  himself,"  Frov.  xvL  4;  has  wrought  all 
things;  which  is  not  only  his  act  of  creation,  but  ordiuatioB: 
"for  himself,"  that  is,  for  the  discovery  of  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  and  the  communication  of  himself  to  his  creature.  Sin 
indeed  in  its  own  nature  has  no  tendency  to  a  good  end,  the 
womb  of  it  teems  with  nothing  but  monsters ;  it  is  a  spuming  at 
God's  sovereignty,  and  a  slight  of  his  goodness;  it  both  deforms 
and  torments  the  person  that  acts  it;  it  is  black  and  abominable, 
and  has  not  a  mite  of  goodness  in  the  nature  of  it.  If  it  ends 
in  any  good,  it  ia  only  from  that  infinite  transcendency  of  skill, 
that  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  as  well  as  light  out  of  darkness. 

Therefore  God  did  not  permit  it  as  sin,  but  as  it  was  an  occa- 
sion for  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.  Though  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  have  appeared  in  the  preservation  of  th« 
world,  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  creatfon  of  it,  yet  his  mercy 
oould  not  have  appeared  without  the  entrance  of  sin,  because 
the  objeet  of  mercy  is  a.  miserable  creature ;  but  man  could  not 
be  miserable  as  long  as  he  remained  innocent.  The  reign  of 
sin  opened  a  door  for  the  reign  and  triumph  of  grace ;  "  As  sin 
hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life,"  Rom.  v.  21:  without  it  the 
bowels  of  mercy  had  never  sounded,  and  the  ravishing  music 
of  Divine  grace  conid  never  have  been  heard  by  the  creature. 
Mercy,  which  renders  God  so  amiable,  could  never  else  have 
beamed  out  to  the  worid.  Angels  and  men  upon  this  occasion 
beheld  the  stirrings  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  tenderness  of  Di- 
vine nature,  and  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Persons  in  their  sere- 
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TsJ  functions  about  the  redemption  of  man,  which  had  else 
been  a  spring  shat  up  and  a  fouoiain  sealed;  the  song  of  glory 
to  God,  and  good  will  to  mea,  in  a  way  of  redemption,  had 
nevei  been  sung  by  them.  It  appears  in  his  detflings  with 
Adam,  that  he  permitted  hia  fall,  not  only  to  show  his  Justice 
va  pi»^8h\ng,  but  principally  his  mercy  in  rescuing;  since  he 
proclumi  to  bim  first  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  headi  before  he  settled  the  punishment  he  should 
■mart  under  in  tbe  world,  Oen.  iii.  15 — 17.  And  what  fairer 
prospect  could  the  creature  have  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and 
his  hatred  of  sin,  than  in  tbe  edge  of  that  svord  of  justice, 
which  punished  it  in  tbe  sinner,  but  glittered  more  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  Surety  so  nearly  allied  to  him?  Had  not  man  ' 
been  crimiual,  he  could  not  have  been  punishable,  nor  any  been 
punishable  for  him;  and  the  pulse  of  Divine  holiness  could  not 
hare  beaten  so  quick,  and  been  so  risible,  without  an  exercise 
of  bis  rindietive  justice.  He  left  man'f.  mutable  nature  to 
&li  under  unrigbteousoess,  that  thereby  be  might  commend  the 
righteousness  of  his  own  nature,  Rom.  iii.  5.  Adam's  sin  in 
its  nature  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  world,  and  God  takes  an 
occasion  from  it  for  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of 
tbe  world:  be  brings  forth  thereby  a  new  scene  of  wonders 
from  bearen,  and  a  surprising  knowledge  on  earth;  as  the  sua 
breaks  out  more  strongly  after  a  night  of  darkness  and  tem- 
pest As  God  in  creation  framed  a  chaos  by  hia  power,  to 
tnaoifest  his  wisdom  in  bringing  order  out  of  disorder,  light  out 
of  darkness,  beauty  out  of  confusion  and  deformity ;  wh^  be 
was  able  by  a  word  to  bare  made  all  creatures  stand  up  in 
their  beauty,  without  the  precedency  oi  a  cfiaos,  so  God  per- 
mitted a  moral  chaos,  to  manifest  a  greater  wisdom  in  the  re- 
pairing a  broken  image,  and  restoring  a  deplorable  creature, 
and  bringing  out  those  perfections  of  his  nature  which  had  else 
been  wrapped  up  in  a  perpetual  silence  in  his  own  bosom.'  It 
was  therefore  vwy  congruous  to  the  holiness  of  God,  to  permit 
that  which  be  could  make  subservient  for  his  own  glory,  and 
particularly  for  tbe  manifestation  of  this  attribute  of  holiness, 
which  seems  to  be  in  oppontion  to  such  a  permission. 

Prop.  (5.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  his  con- 
currence with  the  creature  in  the  material  part  of  a  sinful  act. 
Some,  to  free  God  from  having  any  hand  in  sin,  deny  bis  con- 
currence to  the  actions  of  the  creature^  because,  if  he  coBcurs 
to  a  sinful  action,  he  concurs  to  the  sin  also:  not  understanding 
how  there  can  be  a  distinction  between  the  act,  and  the  smful- 
□ess  or  viciousness  of  it;  and  how  God  can  concur  to  a  natural 
8^^,  without  being  stained  by  that  moral  evil  which  cleaves 

■  But  of  Uw  wi«l«ii  of  God  in  IhB  permiuuig  »iii   w  otdw  to  jcdempUoa,  i 
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For  the  understaudiag  of  this,  obserre, 

[1.]-  There  is  a  concurrence  of  God  to  all  the  acts  of  tb« 
creature;  "  In  him  we  -live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being," 
Acts  xrii.  28.  We  depend  upon  God  in  our  acting,  as  well  as 
in  our  being.  There  is  as  much  an  efficacy  of  God  in  our  mo- 
tion as  in  our  production;  as  none  have  life  without  bis  power 
in  prodncing  it,  so  none  have  any  operation  without  his  provi- 
dence concurring  with  it.  *'  In  him,  or  by  him,"  that  is,  by  bis 
virtue  preserving  and  governing  our  motions,  as  well  t^  bia 
power  bringing  us  into  being.  Hence  man  is  compared  td.  an 
axe,  Isa.  x.  15;  an  instrument  that  has  no  action  vilbont-the 
co-operation  of  a  superior  agent  handling  it:  and  the.aclWDS 
of  the  second  causes  are  ascribed  to  God;  the  gtam,  that  is  the 
product  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  he  is  said  t»make  to  grov 
upon  the  mountains,  Psal.  czWii.  8;  and  the  skin  and  flesh, 
which  is  by  natural  generation,  he  is  said  to  clolhe  as  with. 
Job  X.  11;  in  regard  of  his  co-working  with  second  causes, 
according  to  their  natures.  As  nothing  can  exist,  so  nothing 
can  operate  without  him;  let  bis  concurrence  be  removed,  and 
the  being  and  action  of  the  creature  cease:  remove  the  sua 
from  the  horizon,  or  a  candle  from  a  room,  and  the  light  which 
fl0.wed  from  either  of  them  ceases.  Without  God's  preserving 
and  concurring  power,  the  course  of  nature  would  sink,  and 
the  creation  be  in  vain.  All  created  things  depend  upon  Ood 
as  agents,  as  well  as  beings,  and  are  subordinate  to  him  in  a 
way  of  action,  as  well  as  in  a  way  of  existing.'  If  God  sus- 
pend his  influence  iiom  their  action,  they  would  cease  to  act, 
(as  the  fire  did  from  burning  the  three  children,)  as  well  as  if 
God  suspend  his  influence  from  their  being,  they  would  ceasa 
to  be.  God  supports  the  nature  whereby  actions  are  wrought, 
the  mind  whereby  actions  are  consulted,  and  the  will  whereby 
actions  are  determined,  and  the  motive  power  whereby  actions 
are  produced.  The  mind  could  not  contrive,  nor  the  hand  act 
a  wickedness,  if  God  did  not  support  the  power  of  the  one  in 
designing,  and  the  strength  of  the  other  in  executing  a  wicked 
intention.  Every  faculty  in  its  l>eing,  and  every  faculty  in  its 
motion,  has  a  dependence  upon  the  influence  of  God.  To  make 
the  creature  independent  upon  God  in  any  thing  which  speaks 
perfection,  as  action  considered  as  action  is,  is  to  make  a  crea- 
turn  a  sovereign  being.  Indeed  we  cannot  imagine  the  con- 
currence of  God  to  the  good  actions  of  men  since  the  fall, 
without  granting  a  concurrence  of  God  to  evii  actions,  because 
there  is  no  action  so  purely  good,  but  has  a  mixture  of  evil  it, 
though  it  takes  its  denomination  of  good  from  the  better  parti,, 
there  is  no  man  that  doth  good  and  sinneth  not,  Eccl.  vii.  SO.^' ^./ 
[S.]- Though  the  natural  virtue  of  doing  a  sinftU  actiotnb^ 
)  Sauei,  HeUph.  put.  1.  p.  SS3.  ' 
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from  God^  and  supported  by  him,  yet  thisdotb  not  blemish  the 
holiness  of  God;  white  God  concurs  with  them  in  the  act,  he 
instils  no  evil  into  men. 

No  act  in  regard  o(  the  substance  of  it  is  evil.  Most  of'  the 
actVoos  of  our  faculties,  as  they  are  actions,  might  have  been  in 
the  state  of  innocency.  Eating  is  an  act  Adam  vould  have 
Q^ed,  if  he  had  stood  firm,  but  not  eatiog  to  excess.  Worship 
was  an' act  that  should  have  been  performed  to-  God  in  inno- 
cence, but  not  hypocritically.  Every  action  is  good  by  a  phy- 
sical goodness,  as  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind  or  hand,  which  have 
a  natural  goodness  by  creation ;  but  every  action  is  not  moral- 
ly  good:  the  physieal  goodness  of  the  action  depends  on  God, 
the  moral  evil  on  the  creature.*  There  is  no  action,  as  a  cor- 
poreal tMAion,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God;  but  as  h  springs 
&OBS  an  evil  disposition,  and  Is  tainted  by  a  venomous  temper 
of  mind.  There  is  no  action  soibad,  as  attended  with  such  ob- 
jects and  circumstances,  but  if  -the  objects  and  circumstances 
were  changed,  might  be-a  brave  and  commendable  action:  ao 
Uiat  the  moral  goodnesS'«r  badness  of  an  act  is  not  to  be  es- 
teemed from  the  substance  of  the  act,  which  hath  always  a 
physical  goodness;  but  from  the  objects,  circumstances,  and 
constitution  of  the  mind  in  the  doing  of  it.  Worship  is  an  act 
good  in  itself,  but  the  worship  of  an  image  is  bad  in  regard  of 
the  object.  Were  that  act  of  worship  directed  to  God,  that  is  - 
paid  to  a  statne,  and  offered  up  to  him  with  a  sincere  frame  of 
mind,  it  would  be  morally  good.  The  act  in  regard  of  the  sub- 
stance is  the  same  in  both,  and  considered  as  separated  from 
the  object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed,  hath  the  same  real 
goodness  in  regard  of  its  substance;  but  when  you  consider 
this  action  in  relation  to  the  did^ent  objects,  the  one  hath  a 
moral  goodness,  and  the  other  a  moral  evil.  So  1q  speaking; 
speaking  being  a  motion  of  the  tongue  in  the  forming  of  words, 
is  an  excellency  belonging  to  a  reasonable  creature;  an  endow- 
ment bestowed,  continued,  and  supported  by  God.  Now  if  the 
same  tongue  Torms  words  whereby  it  curses  God  this  minute, 
and  forms  words  whereby  it  blesses  and  praises  God  the  next 
minute;  the  faculty  of  speaking  is  the  same,  the  motion  of  the 
tongue  is  the  same  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  God  either  in  a 
way  of  cursing  or  blessing,  it  is  the  same  mouth  that  blesses 
and  curses,  James  iii.  9, 10;  and  the  motion  of  it  is  naturally 
good  in  regard  of  the  substance  of  the  act  in  both;  it  is  the  use 
of  an  excellent  power  God  has  given,  and  which  God  preserves 
in  the  use  of  it.  But  the  estimation  of  the  moral  goodness  or 
evil  is  not  from  the  act  itself,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the 
mind.  Once  more,  killing,  as  an  act,  is  good,  nor  U  it  onuiw- 
ful  as  BD  act;  for  if  so,  God  would  never  have  commanded  his 
I  AmjtiM.  dc  Libcto  Arbit  p.  9B,  M. 
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people  Israel  to  wage  any  war,  and  justice  could  not  be  done 
upon  malefactors,  by  the  magistrate;  a  man  were  bound  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  fury  of  an  invader,  rather  than  secure  it 
by  despatching  that  of  an  enemy.  But  killing  an  innocent,  or 
killing  without  authority,  or  out  of  revenge,  is  bad.  It  is  not 
the  material  part  of  the  act,  but  the  object,  manner,  and  circum- 
stance, that  make  it  good  or  evil.  It  is  no  blemish  to  God's 
holiness  to  concnr  to  the  substance  of  an  action  without  having 
any  hand  in  the  immorality  of  it,  because  whatsoever  is  real  in 
the  substance  of  the  action,  might  be  done  without  evil.  It  is 
iiot  evil  as  it  is  an  act,  as  it  is  the  motion  of  the  tougue  or  hand, 
£>r  then  every  motion  of  the  tongue  or  hand  would  be  evil. 
'  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  act  as  an  act  is  one  thing,  and  the 
viciousness  another.  _  The  action  is  the  efficacy  of  the  facolty, 
extending  itself  to  some  outward  object;  but  ^e  sinfulness  of 
an  act  consists  in  a  privation  ot  ihat  comeliness  and  righteous- 
ness, which  ought  to  be  in  an  action;  in  a  want  of  conformity 
of  the  act  with  the  law  of  God,  either  written  in  nature,  or  re- 
vealed in  the  word.'  Now  the  sinfulness  of  an  action  is  not 
the  act  itself,  but  is  considered  in  it  as  it  is  related  to  the  lav, 
and  is  a  deviation  from  it;  and  so  it  is  something  cleaving  to 
the  action,  and  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  act  itself 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  sinfulness.  When  we  say  such  an 
action  is  sinful,  the  action  is  the  subject,  and  the  sinfulness  of 
the  action  is  that  which  adheres  to  it.  The  action  is  not  the' 
sinfulness,  nor  the  sinfulness  the  action;  they  are  distinguished 
as  the  member  and  a  disease  in  the  member,  the  arm  and  the 
palsy  in  it.  The  arm  is  not  the  palsy,  nor  is  the  palsy  the  arm; 
but  the  palsy  is  a  disease  that  cleaves  to  the  arm:  so  sinfulnesB 
is  a  deformity  that  leaves  to  an  action. 

The  evil  of  an  action  is  not  (he  effect  of  an  action,  nor  attends 
it  as  it  is  an  action,  but  as  it  is  an  action  so  circumstantiated, 
and  conversant  about  this  or  that  object;  for  the  same  action 
done  by  two  several  persons,  may  be  good  in  one,  and  bad  in 
the  other.  As  when  two  judges  are  in  joint  commission  for  the 
trial  of  a  malefactor,  both,  upon  the  appearance  of  his  guilt, 
condemn  him.  This  action  in  both,  considered  as  an  action, 
is  good;  for  it  is  an  adjudging  a  man  to  death,  whose  crime 
deserves  such  a  punishment.  But  this  same  act,  which  is  but 
one,  joint  act  of  both,  may  be  morally  good  in  one  judge,  and 
morally  evil  in  the  other:  morally  good  in  him  that  condemns 
him  out  of  an  unbiassed  consideration  of  the  demerit  of  his  fact, 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  conscience  of  the  duty  of  his  place; 
and  morally  evil  in  the  other,  who  has  no  respect  to  those  con- 
siderations, but  joins  in  the  act  of  condemnation,  principally 
moved  by  some  private  animosity  against  the  prisoner,  and 
*  Amynld.  p  331,332. 
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desire  o(  revenge  for  some  iirjitry  he  has  realljr  received,  or 

imagines  that  he  haa  received  from  him.     The  act  in  itself  is 

the  same  materially  in  both;  but-  ir  one  it  is  an  act  of  justice, 

and  in  the  other  an  act  of  murder,  as  it  respects  the  principles 

and  motives  of  it  in  the  tvo  judges;  take  avay  the  rsspect  of 

pnvate  revenge,  and  the  action  in  the  ill  judge  had  been  98 

laadable  as  the  action  of  the  other.    The  substance  of  an  act, 

and  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  are  separable  and  distinguishable; 

and  God  may  concur  with  the  subslaace  of  an  act,  wilhoDt 

concurring  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  act:  as  the  good  judge, 

that  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  conscience,  concurred  with 

the  evil  judge,  who  condemned  the  prisoner  out  of  private 

revenge;  not  in  the  principle  and  motive  of  condemnation,  but 

in  the  material  part  of  condemnation.     So  God  assists  in  that 

action  of  a  man  wherein  ein  is  placed,  but  not  in  that  which  is 

the  formal  reason  of  sin,  which  ji  a  privation  of  some  perfection 

the  action  ought  morally  to  have. 

It  will  appear  further  in  this,  that  hence  it  follows  that  the 
action  and  ^e  viciousness  of  the  action  may  have  two  distinct 
causes.  That  may  be  a  canse  of  the  one,  that  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  other,  and  has  no  hand  in  the  producing  of  it.  God 
GOQCors  to  the  act  of  the  mind  as  it  counsels,  and  to  the  external 
aetioQ  npoQ  that  connsel,a8  he  preserves  the  faculty,  and  gives 
strength  to  the  mind  to  consult,  and  the  other  parts  to  execute; 
yet  he  is  not  in  the  least  tainted  with  the  viciousness  of  the 
etction.  Though  the  action  be  from  God  as  a  concurrent  causd, 
yet  the  ill  quality  of  the  action  is  solely  from  the  creature  with 
whom  God  concurs.  The  sun  and  the  earth  concur  to  the 
production  of  all  the  plants,  that  are  formed  in  the  womb  of  the 
one,  and  brought  forth  by  the  other;  the  sun  distributes  heat, 
and  the  earth  communicates  sap;  it  ih  the  same  heat  dispersed 
by  the  one,  and  the  same  juice  bestowed  by  the  other;  it  has 
Dot  a  sweet  juice  for  one,  and  a  sour  juice  for  another.  This 
general  influx  of  the  sua  and  earth  is  not  the  immediate  cause 
that  one  phint  is  poisonous  and  another  wholesome;  but  the 
sap  of  the  earth  is  turned  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  each 
plant  If  there  were  not  such  an  influx  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
no  plant  could  exert  that  poison  which  is  in  its  nature;  but  yet 
the  sun  and  earth  are  not  the  cause  of  that  poison  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  If  God  did  not  concur  to  the  motions 
of  men,  there  could  be  no  sinful  action,  because  there  could  be 
no  action  at  all;  yet  this  concurrence  is  not  the  cause  of  that 
reoom  that  is  in  the  action,  which  arises  from  the  corrupt  na- 
tore  of  the  creature,  no  more  than  the  sun  and  earth  are  the 
cause  of  the  poison  of  the  plant,  which  is  purely  the  effect  of 
its  own  nature  upoii  thai  general  mflui  of  the  sun  and  earth. 
The  iDfluence  of  God  pierces  through  all  subjects;  but  the  acUon 
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of  man,  done  by  that  influence,  is  vitiated  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  own  corruption.  As  the  sun  equally  shines  through 
all  the  panes  in  the  window,  if  the  glass  be  bright  and  clear, 
there  is  a  pure  splendour;  if  it  be  red  or  green,  the  splendour 
is  from  the  sun,  but  the  discolouring  of  that  light  upon  the  wall 
is  from  the  quality  of  the  glass.  But  to  be  yet  plainer;  the  soul 
is  the  image  of  God,  and  by  the  acts  of  the  soul  we  may  come 
to -the  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  God;  the  soul  gives  motion  to 
the  body  and  every  member  of  it,  and  no  member  could  move 
without  a  concurrent  virtue  of  the  soul ;  if  a  member  be  para- 
lytic or  gouty,  whatsoever  motion  that  gouty  member  has,  is 
derived  to  it  from  the  soul ;  but  the  goutiness  of  the  member 
was  not  the  act  of  the  soul,  but  the  fruit  of  ill-humours  in  the 
body;  the  lameness  of  the  member,  and  the  motion  of  the  mem- 
ber, have  two  distinct  causes;  the  motion  is  from  one  cause 
and  the  ill  motion  from  anoth*.'  As  the  member  could  not 
move  irregularly  without  some  ill  humour  or  cause  of  (hat  dis- 
temper, so  it  could  not  move  at  all  without  the  activity  of  the 
soul.  -So  though  God  concur  to  the  act  of  understanding,  witl- 
ing and  execution,  why  can  be  not  be  as  free  from  the  irregu- 
larity in- all  those,  as  the  soul  is  free  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
motion  of  the  body,  while  it  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  itself? 
There  are  two  illustrations  generally  used  in  this  case,  that  are 
not  unfit;  the  motion  of  the  pen  in  writing  is  from  the  hand 
that  holds  it,  but  the  blurs  by  the  pen  are  from  some  fault  in  the 
p^n  itself:  and  the  music  of  the  instrument  is  from  the  band 
that  touches  it,  but  the  jarring  from  the  faultiness  of  the  strings; 
both  are  the  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  pen  and  strings,  but 
not  the  blurs  or  jarrings. 

It  is  very  congruous  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  move  bis  crea- 
tures according  to  their  particular  natures;  but  this  motion 
makes  him  not  the  cause  of  sin.  Had  our  innocent  nature  con- 
tinued, God  had  moved  us  according  to  that  innocent  nature; 
bat  when  the  state  was  changed  for  a  corrupt  one,  God  must 
either  forbear  all  concourse,  and  so  annihilate-  the  world,  or 
move  113  according  to  that  nature  he  finds  in  ns.  If  he  had 
overthrown  the  world  upon  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  created 
another  upon  the  same  terms,  sin  might  have  as  soon  defaced 
bis  second  work,  as  he  did  the  first;  and  then  it  would  follow, 
that  God  would  have  been  always  building  and  demolishing. 
It  was. not  fit  for  God  to  cease  from  acting  as  a  wise  Governor 
of  bis  creature,  because  man  did  cease  from  his  loyalty  as  a 
subject.  Is  it^not  more  agreeable  to  God's  wisdom  as  a  Gover- 
nor, to  concur  with  his  creature  according  to  his  nature,  than 
to  deny  his  concurrence  upon  every  evil  determination  of  the 
creature?    God  concurred  with  Adam's  mutable  nature  in  his 

>  Zuicb.  torn.  9.  lib.  3.  <s«p.  1.  qik  4.  p.  9Q6. 
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first  act  of  sio ;  he  concurred  to  ihe  act,  and  left  him  to  his  ma- 
tability.  If  Adam  had  put  out  his  hand  to  eat  of  any  other 
nnforbidden  fruit,  God  vould  have  supported  his  natural 
fiuulty  then,  and  concurred  with  him  in  bis  motion. 

When  Adam  would  put  out  his  hand  to  take  the  forbidden 
fcoit,  God  concurred  to  that  natural  action;  but  left  him  to  the 
choice  of  the  object,  and  to  the  use  of  his  mutable  nature.  And 
when  man  becmne  apostate,  God  concurs  with  him  according 
to  that  condition  wherein  he  found  him,  and  cannot  move  him 
otherwise,  unless  be  should  alter  that  nature  man  had  con- 
tracted. God  moving  the  creature  as  he  found  him,  is  no  cause 
of  the  ill  motion  of  the  creature:  as  when  awheel  is  broken  the 
space  of  a  foot,  it  cannot  but  move  ill  in  that  part  till  it  be 
mended.  He  that  moves  it,  uses  the  same  motion  (as  it  is  his 
act)  which  he  would  have  done  had  the  wheel  been  sound;  the 
motion  is  good  in  the  mover,  but  bad  in  the  subject;  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  bim  that  moves  it,  but  the  fault  of  that  wheel  that 
ifl  moved,  whose  breaches  came  by  some  other  cause.  A  man 
does  not  use  to  lay  aside  his  watch  for  some  irregularity,  as 
long  as  it  is  capable  of  motion,  but  winds  it  up:  why  should 
God  cease  from  concurring  with  bis  creature  in  its  vital  opera- 
tions and  other  actions  of  his  will,  because  there  wasa-flaw 
CODtiacted  in  that  nature,  t}lat  came  right  and  true  out  of  his  ' 
hand?  And  as  he  that  winds. upJvis  disordered  watch,  is  in 
the  same  manner  the  cause'of  its  motion  then,  as  he  was  when 
it  was  regular ;  yet  by  that  act  of  his,  lie  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
Mse  motion  of  it,  but  that  is. from  th^  deficiency  of  some  part 
of  the  watch  itself;  so  though  Gc^d^concitrs  (o  that  action  of  the 
creature,  whereby  the  wickedness  of  ilie  heart  is  drawn  out; 
yet  is  not  God  therefore  as  unholy  as  the  heart. 

God  Eias  one  end  in  his  concurrence,  and  man  another  in  his 
action.  So  that  there  is  a  rigbteon«,  and  often  a  graciou^^nd 
in  God,  when  there  is  a  base  and  unworthy  end  in  man.'  Oott 
concurs  to  the  substance  of  the  act;  man  produces  the  circum^ 
stance  of  the  act,  whereby  it  is  evil.  God  orders  boih-the  ac- 
tion wherein  he  concurs,  and  the  sinfulness  over  which  he  pre-  ■ 
sides,  as  a  Governor,  to  his  own  ends.  In  Joseph's  case,  man 
was  sinful,  and  God  merciful)  his  brethren  acted  envy,  and 
God  designed  mpEey^  Gen.  liv.  4,  5.  They  would  be  rid  of 
him  as  an  i^ye^re,  and  God  concurred  with  their  action  to 
make  him  their. preserver;"  Ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but 

■  God  meant  it  unto  good,"  Gen.  1. 80.   Godconcurred  to  Judas's 

■  wtionof  belying  our  Saviour;  he  supported  his  nature  while 
be  contract^  with   the  priests,  and  supported  his  meipbera 

■  whUa  he  was  their  guide  to  apprehend  him ;  God's  end  was  (he 
manifestation  of  his  choicest  love  to  man,  and  Juda^  8  end  was- 
the  gratification  of  his  own  covetousnoss.     The  Assyrian  did  a 
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divine  work  against  Jerusalem,  but  not  with  a  divine  end,  Isa. 
X,  5 — 7.  He  had  a  mind  to  eularge  his  empire,  enrich  his 
coffers  with  the  spoil,  and  gain  the  title  of  a  conqueror;  he  is 
desirous  to  invade  tiis  neighbours,  and  God  employs  him  to 
punish  his  rebels;  but  he  means  not  so,  nor  does  his  heart  think 
so ;  he  intended  not  as  God  intended.  The  axe  does  not  tliink 
what  the  carpenter  intends  to  do  with  it.  But  God  used  the 
'  tapine  of  an  anibitious  nature  as  an  instrument  of-his  justice; 
as  the  exposing  malefactors  to  wild  beasts  was  an  ancient 
punishment,  whereby  the  magistrate  intended  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  to  that  purpose  used  the  natural  fierceness  of  the 
beasts  to  an  end  different  from  what  (hose  ravaging  creatures 
aimed  at.  God  concurred  with  Satan  in  spoiling  Job  of  his 
goods,  and  scarifying  his  body;  God  gave  Satan  license  to  do 
it,  and  Job  acknowledges  it  to  be  God's  act,  Job.  i.  13.  21:  but 
their  ends  were  different;  God  concurred  with  Satan  for  the 
clearing  the  integrity  of  his  servant,  when  Satan  aimed  at 
nothing  but  the  provoking  him  to  curse  his  Creator.  The 
physician  applies  leeches  to  suck  the  superfiuous  blood.bat  the 
Leeches  suck  to  glut  themselves,  wiihout  any  regard  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the-physician  and  the  welfare  of  the  patient.  In  the 
same  act,wbere  men  intend  to  hurt,  God  intends  to  correct;  so 
that  his  concurrence  is  in  a  holy  manner,  while  men  commit 
unrighteous  actions.  A  judge  commands  the  executioner  lb 
execute  the  sentence  of  ^leath  which  he  has  justly  pronounced 
against  a  malefactor,  and  admonishes  him  to  do  it  out  of  love 
to  justice;  the  executioi^er  has  the  authority  of  the  judge  fat 
his  commission,  and,  the  protection  of  ihe  judge  for  his  seourity. 
The  judge  stands  by  to  countepance  and  secure  him  in  the 
doing  of  it;  but  if  the  executioner  has  not  the  same  intention 
as  the  judge,  namely^alove  to  justice  in  the  performance  of  his 
office,  but  a  private  hatred  to  ihe  offender ;  the  judge,  though 
be  commanded  the  fact  of  the  executioner,  yet  did  not  com- 
mand this  error  of  his  in  it;  and  though  he  protects  him  in  the 
fkct,  yet  he  owns  not  this  corrupt  disposition  in  him  in  the 
doing  of  what  was  enjoined  him,  as  any  act  of  his  own. 

To  conclude  this,  since  the  creature  cannot  act  without  God, 
cannot  lift  up  a  hand  or  move  his  tongue,  without  God's  pre- 
serving and  upholding  the  faculty  and  preserving  the  power  of 
action,  and  preserving  every  member  of  the  body  in  its  actual 
motion,  and  in  every  clicumstance  of  its  motion,  we  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  God  to  have  such  a  way  of  concurrence  as  does 
not  intrench  upon  his  holiness.  We  must  not  equal  .the  crea- 
ture to  God,  by  denying  its  dependence  on  him;  nor  must  we 
imagine  such  a  concurrence  to  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  as  al^na 
the  Divine  purity;  which  is,lthink,sufficiently  salved  by  distin^ 
guishing  the  matter  of  the  act  from,  the  evil  adhering  to  it.    Foe 
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since  all  evil  ia  founded  in  some  good,  the  evil  is  di3tinguishab^e 
from  the  good,  and  the  deformity  of  the  action  from  the  action 
itself;  "which,  aa  it  is  a  created  act,  has  a  dependence  on  the  will 
and  influence  of  God:  and  as  it  is  a  sinful  act,  is  the  product  of 
the  -will  of  the  creature. 

Prop.  (6.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  propos* 
ing  objects  to  a  man,  which  he  makes  use  of  to  sio.  There  is 
no  object  proposed  to  man,  but  is  directed  by  the  providence  of 
God,  which  infiuences  all  motions  in  the  world;  and  there  is  no 
object  proposed  to  man,  but  bis  active  nature  may,  according 
to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  disposition-,  make  a  good  or 
aniU  use  of.  That  two  men,  one  of  a  charitable,  the  other  of 
a  hard-hearted  disposition,  meet  with  an  indigent  and  necessi- 
toaso\^ect,is  from  (he  providence  of  God;  yet  this  indigent  per- 
son  is  relieved  by  the  one,  and  neglected  by  the  other.  There 
could  be  no  action  in  the  world  but  about  some  object;  there 
could  be  no  object  offered  to.  us  but  by  Divine  providence;  the 
active  aatare  of  man  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were-  not  ob- 
jects about  which  it  might  be  exercised.  Nothing  could  present 
itself  to  man  as  an  object,  either  to  excite  his  grace  or  awaken 
his  corruption,  but  by  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  the  world. 
That  David  should  walk  upon  the  battlemeets  of  his  palaee,and 
Bathsheba  be  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time,  was  from  the  Diviiie 
providence  which  orders  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  2  Sam.  xi. 
2;  and  so  some  understand  Jer.  vi.  31.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  lay  stumbling-blocks  before  this  people,  and  tha 
fathers,  and  (he  sons  together  shall  fall  upon  them."  Since 
^ey  have  offered  sacrifices  without  those  due  qualifications  in 
their  hearts,  which  were  necessary  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  me,  I  will  lay  in  their  way  such  objects,  which  their  cor- 
ruption will  use  ill  to  their  further  sin  and  ruin ;  so  Psal.  cv. 
25.  "  He  turned  their  heart  to  hate  his  people;"  that  is,  by 
the  multiplying  his  people,  he  gave  occasion  to  (he  Egyptians 
of  hating  them,  instead  of  caressing  them  as  they  had  formerly 
doite. 

But  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished  by  this;  for, 
[1.]  This  proposing  or  presenting  of  objects  invades  not  the 
liberty  of  any  man.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  set  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Kden,  had  no  violent  infiu- 
ence  on  man  to  force  him  to  eat  of  it;  his  liberty  to  eat  of  it,  or 
not,  was  reserved  entire  to  himself;  no  such  charge  can  be 
brought  against  any  object  whatsoever.  If  a  man  meet  accident- 
ally at  a  table  withmeat  that  is  grateful  to  his  palate,  bat  hurtful 
to  the  present  temper  of  his  body;  does  the  presenting  this  sort 
•of  food  to  him  strip  him  of  his  liberty  to  decline  it,  as  well  as  to 
feed  of  it?  Can  the  food  have  any  internal  influence  upon  his 
will  and  lay  the  freedom  of  it  asleep,  whether  he  will  or  no> 
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Is  there  any  charna  in  that,  more  than  in  other  sorts  of  diet? 
No}~but  it  is  the  habii  of  love  which  he  has  to  that  particular  dish, 
the  curiosity  of  his  fency,  aod  the  strength  of  his  own  appetite, 
whereby  he  is  brought  into  a  kind  of  slavery  to  that  particular 
meat,  and  not'  any  thing  in  the  food  itself.  When  the  word  is 
proposed  to  two  persons,  it  is  embraced  by  the  one,  rejected  by 
the  other;  is  it  from  the  word  itself,  which  is  the  object,. that 
these  two  persons  perform  diiferent  acts  ?  The  object  is  the  same 
to  both,  but  the  manner  of  acting  about  the  object  is  not  the 
same:  is  there  any  invasion  of  their  Liberty  by  it?  Is  the  one 
forced  by  the  word  to  receive  it,  and  the  other  forced  by  the 
word  to  reject  it?  Two  such  contrary  effects  cannot  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same-  cause:  outward  things  have  only  an  ob- 
jective influeuce,  not  an  inward.  If  the  mere  proposal  of  things 
did  suspend  or  strilte  down  the  liberty  of  man,'  no  angels  in 
heaven,  no  man  upon  earth,  no,  not  our  Saviour  himaelf,  could 
do  any  thing  freely,  but  by  force.  Objects  that  are  ill  used  are 
of  God's  creation,  and  though  ihey  have  allurements  in  them, 
yet  they  have  no  compulsive  power  over  the  will.  The  fruit  of' 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  pleasing  to  the 
sight;  it  had  a  quality  to  allure,  there  had  not  else  needed  a  pro- 
hibition to  bar  the  eating  of  it;  but  it  could  not  have  so  mudi 
power  to  allure  as  the  Divine  threatening  to  deter. 

[3.]  The  objects  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the  ill  use  of 
themis  from  man's  corruption.  Bathsheba  was  by  God's  provi- 
dence presented  to  David's  sight,  but  it  was  David's  disposition 
moved  him  to  so  eyil  an  act.  What  if  God  knew  that  he  would 
use  that  object  ill?  yet  he  knew  he  had  given  him  a  power  to 
refrain  from -any  ill  use  of  it.  The  objects  are  innocent,  but  our 
corruption  poisons  them.  The  same  object  has  been  used  by 
one  to  holy  purposes  and  holy  improvements,  that  has  been 
used  by  another  to  sinful  ends.  When  a  charitable  object  is 
presented  to  a  good  man  and  a  cruel  man,  one  relieves  him,  the 
other  reviles  him:.the  object  was  rather  an  occasioi)  to  draw 
out  the  charity  of  one,  as  well  as  the  other;  but  the  refusing  to 
reach  out  a  helping  hand,  was  not  from  the  person  in  calamity, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  refuser,  to  whom  he  was  presented. 
It  is  not  from  the  nature  of  the  object  that  men  do  good  or  evil, 
but  from  the  disposition  of  the  person;  what  is  good  in  itself,  is 
made  bad  by  our  corruption :  as  the  sathe  meat  which  nourishes 
and  strengtheiw  a  souhd  constitution,  cherishes  the  disease  of 
another  that  eats  at  the  same  table,  not  from  any  unwholesome 
quality  in  the  food,  but  the  vicious  quality  of  the  humours  lodg- 
ing in  the  stomach,  which  turn  the  diet  into  fuel  for  themselves, 
which  in  its  own  nature  was  apt  to  engender  a  wholesome 
juice.    Some  are  perfected  by  the  same  things  whereby  otheis 

■  AmyraL  de  Liliaro  ArbiL  p.  334. 
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aie  rained.  Riches  are  used  by  some,  not  only  for  their  own, 
but  the  advantage  of  others  in  the  worM;  by  others  only  for 
themselves,  and  scarcely  so  much  as  their  necessities  require. 
Is  this  the  fault  of  the  wealth,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  persons, 
who  are  covetous  instead  of  generous?  It  is  a  calumny  there- 
fere  upon  God  to  cha^e  him  with  the  sin  of  nan  upon  this  ac« 
count:  the  rain  that  drops  from  the  clouds  upon  the  plants,  is 
sweet  in  itself,  but  when  it  moistens  the  root  of  any  venomous 
plant,  it  is  turned  into  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  becomes  ven- 
omous with  it.  The  miracles  that  our -Saviour  wrought,  were 
apptaaded  by  some,  and  envied  by  the  pharisees;  the  sin  arose 
not  from  the  nature  of  the  miracles,  but  the  malice  of  their 
spirits;  the  miracles  were  fitter  in  their  own  nattue  to  have  in- 
duced them  to  an  adoration  of  our  Saviour,  thaii  to  excite  so 
Tile  a  passion  against  one  that  had  so  many  marks  from  heaven 
todignify  him,  and  proclaim  him  worthy  of  their  respect.  The 
]}erson  of  Christ  was  an  object  proposed  to  the  Jews;  some  wor- 
ship him,  others  condemn  and  crucify  him,  and  according  to 
their  several  vices  and  base  ends  they  use  this  object:  Judas  to 
content  his  coretousness,  the  pharisees  to  glut  (heir  revenge, 
Pilate  for  hi^  ambition,  to  preserve,  himself  in  his  government, 
and  avoid  the  articles  the  people  might  charge  him  with  of 
countenancing  an  enemy  to  Csesar.  God  at  that  time  put  into 
their  minds  a  rational  and  true  proposition  which  they  apply  to 
ill  purposes.  ■  Caiaphas  saidj  that  it  was  expedient 'f«r  one  man 
to  die  for  the  people,  which  he  spake  not  of  himself,  John  zi. 
50,  51.  God  put  it  into  his  mind,  but  he  might  have  applied  it 
better  than  he  did,  and  considered,  though  the  maxim  was  com- 
mendable, whether  it  might  justly  be  applied  to  Christ,  or 
whether  there  was  such  a  necessity  that  he  must  die,  or  the  nation 
be  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  fnazim  was  sound  and  holy, 
decreed  by  God;  but  what  an  ill  use  did  the  high  priest  make 
of  it  to  put  Christ  to  death  as  a  seditious  peniOD,  to  save  the  na- 
tion from  the  Roman  fury! 

[3.]  Since  the  natural  corruption  of  men  wilt  use  such  objects 
ill,  may  not  God,  without  tainting  himself,  present  such  objects 
to  them  in  subserviency  to^ his  gracious  decrees?  Whatsoever 
Cod  should  present  to  men  iii  that  state,  they  would  make  an 
ill  use  of;  has  not  God  then  the  sovereign  prerogative  to  pre- 
sent wjiat  he  pleases,  and  suppress  othersF  to  ofier  that  to  them 
which  may  serve  his  holy  purpose,  and  hide  other  things  from 
them  which  are  not  so  conducive  to  his  gracious  ends,  which 
would  be  as  much  the  occasion  of  exciting  their  sin,  as  the 
otheps-which  he  does  bring  forth  to  their  view?  The  Jews,  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  were  of  a  turbulent  and  seditious  humour, 
they  expected  a  Messiah  a  temporal  king,  and  would  readily 

'  Amynld.  Irooic  p.  337- 
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have  embraced  any  occasion  to  have  been  up  in  arms  to  have 
delivered  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke ;  to  this  purpose  the 
people  attempted  once  to  make  him  king.  And  probably  the 
expectation  -they  had  that  he  had  such  a  design  to  head  them, 
might  be  one  reason  of  their  hosannas,  because  without  some 
such  conceit  it  was  not  probable  they  should  so  soon  change 
their  note,  and  vote  bin'  to  the  cross  in  so  short  a  time,  after 
they  had  applauded  him  as  if  he  had  been  upon-a  throne;  but 
their  being  defeated  of  strong  expectations,  usually  ended  in  a 
more  ardent  fury.  This  turbulent  and  seditious  humour  God 
directs  in  another  channel,  suppresses  all  occurrences  that 
might  excite-  them  to  a  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  which  if 
he  had  given  way  to,  the  crucifying  Christ,  which  was  God's 
design  to  bring  about  at  that  time,  had  not  probably  been 
effected,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  been  hindered  or  stood 
at  a  stay  for  a  time.  God  therefore  orders  such  objects  and 
occasions,  (hat  might-direct  this  seditious  humour  to  another 
channel,  which  would  else  have  run  out  in  other  actions,  which 
had  not  been  conducive  to  the  great  design  he  had  then  in  the 
world.  Ts  it  not  the  right  of  God,  and  without  hay  blemish  to 
his  holiness,  to  use  those  corruptions  which  be  finds  sown  in 
the  nature'  of  his  creatures  by  the  hand  of  Satan,  and  to  pro- 
pose such  objects  as  may  excite  the  exercise  of  them  for  his 
own  service?  Surely  God  has  as  much  right  to  serve  himsdf  of 
the  creature  of  his  own  framing,  and  what  natures  soever  they 
are  possessed  with,  and  to  present  objects  to  that  purpose,  as  a 
falconer  has  to  offer  this  or  that  bird  to  his  hawk  to  exercise 
his  courage,  and  excite  his  ravenousness,  widiout  being  termed 
the  author  of  that  ravenousness  in  the  creature.  God  planted 
not  those  corruptions  in  the  Jews,  but  finds  them  in  those  per- 
sons over  whom  he  has  an  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  right  of 
a  Creator,  and  that  of  a  Judge  for  their  sins:  and  by  the  right 
of  that  sovereignty  may  offer  such  objects  and  occasions,  which, 
though  timocetit  in  themselves,  he  knows  they  will  make  ase 
of  to  ill  purposes,  but  which  by  the  same  decree  that  he  re- 
solves to  present  such  occasions  to  them,  he  also  resolves  to 
make  use  of  them  for  his  otvn  glory.  It  is  not  conceivable  by 
us  what  way  that  death  of  Christ,  which  was  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Divine:  justice,. could  bcbrought  about  without 
ordering  the  evil  of  some  tnen's  hearts  by  special  occasions  to 
effect  his  piirpose.*  We  cannot  suppose  that  Christ  can  be 
guilty  of  any  crime  that  deserved  death  by  the  Jewish  law; 
had  he  been  so  criminal,  he  could  not  have  been  a  redeemer: 
a  perfect  innocence  Was  necessary  to  the  design  of  his  coming. 
Had  God  hifnself  _put  him  to  that  death,  without  using  instru- 
ments of  wickedness  in  it,  by  some  remarkable  hand  from  hea- 
■  Thii  I  bare  ipolHM  of  beftie,,l)at  it  u  neeeMuy  now. 
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ven,  the  iDDOcence  of  bis  nature  bad  been  for  ever  eclipsed, 

and  the  yoluntariness  of  his  sacrifice  had  been  obscured.    The 

strangeness  of  such  a  judgment  would  have  made  bis  inuocence 

incredible ;  he  could  not  reasonably  have  been  proposed  as  an 

object  of  ^itb.     What,  to  believe  in  one  (hat  was  struck  dead 

\tj  a  band  from  heaven!    The  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of' 

TedemptioD  had  wanted  a  foundation;  and  though  God  might 

have  raised  him  again,  the  certainty  of  bis  death  had  been  as  ' 

questionable  as  his  innocence  in  dying,  had  he  not  been  raised. 

But  God  orders  every  thing  so  as  to  answer  his  own  most  wise 

and  holy  ends,  and  maintain  his  trulh,  and  the  furhlling  the 

predictioDs  of  the  minutest  concerns  about  them,  and  all  this 

by  presenting  occasions  innocent  in  themselves;  which  the  cor* 

luptions  of  £e  iewi  took  bold  of,  and  whereby  God,  unknown 

td  them,  brought  about  bis  own  decrees.    And  may  not  this  be 

conceived  without  any  taint  upon  God's  holiness;  for  when 

there  are  seeds  of  all  sin  in  man's  nature,  why  may  not  God 

hinder  the  sprouting  up  of  this  or  that  kind  of  seed,  and  leave 

liberty  to  tlie  growth  of  the  other,  and  shut  up  other  ways  of 

unning,  and  restrain  men  from  them,  and  let  them  loose  to  that 

temptation  which  be  intends  to  serve  himself  of,  hiding  from 

them  those  objects  which  were  not  so  serviceable  to  his  pnt~ 

pose,  vherein  they  would  have  sinned,  and  offering  others^ 

which  he  knew  their  corruption  would  use  iU,  and  were  ser- 

Ticeable  to  his  ends;  since  the  depravation  of  their  natures 

would  necessarily  hurry  them  to  evil  without  restraining  grace, 

as  a  scale  will  necessarily  rise  up  when  the  weight  in  it,  which 

kept  it  down,  is  taken  away? 

Prop.  (7.)  The  holiness  of  God  is  not  blemished  by  vith- 
drawing  hb  grace  from  a  sinful  creature,  whereby  be  falls  into 
more  sin.  That  G^od  withdraws  bis  grace  from  men,  and  gives 
them  np  sometimes  to  the  fury  of  their  lusts,  is  as  clear  in 
Scripture  as  any  thing;  "  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an 
heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,"  &c.  Deut. 
zxix.  4.  Judas  was  delivered  to  Satan  afler  the  sop,  and  put 
into  his  power  for  despising  former  admonitions.  He  often 
leaves  the  reins  to  the  devil,  that  he  may  use  what  efficacy  he 
can  in  (hose  that  have  offended  the  majesty  of  God ;  he  with- 
holds further  influences  of  grace,  or  withdraws  what  before  he 
had  granted  them.  Thus  he  withheld  that  grace  from  the  sons 
of  Eli,  that  might  have  made  their  father's  pious  admonitions 
effectual  to  them;  "  They'  hearkened  not  unto  the  voice  of  their  - 
father,  because  the  Lord  would  slay  them,"  1  Sam.  ii.  «5.  He 
gave  grace  to  Eli  to  reprove  them,  and  withheld  that  grace 
fiom  them,  which  might  have  yiabled  them  against  their  natu- 
ral corroption  and  obstinacy  to  receive  that  reproof 
But  the  holiness  ofiJod  is  uot  blemished  by  this, 
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[1.]  Because  ihe  act  of  God  in  this  is  only  negative.'  Thus 
God  is  said  to  harden  men:  not  by  positive  hardening,  oi 
working  anything  in  the  creature,  but  by  not  working,  not 
softening,  leaving  a  man  to  the  hardness  of  his  own  heart, 
whereby  it  is  unavoidable  by  the  depravation  of  maa's  nature, 
and  the  fury  of  his  passions,  but  that  he  should  be  further  bar-  ' 
dened,  and  increase  unto  more  ungodliness,  as  the  expression 
is,  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  As  a  man  is  said  to  give  another  his  life, 
when  he  does  not  take  it  away  when  it  lay  at  his  merc;;-80 
God  is  said  to  harden  a  man,  when  be  does  not  mollify  iiim 
When  it  was  in  his  power,  and  inwardly^uicken  him  with  that 
grace,  whereby  be  might  infallibly  avoid  any  further  provoking 
of  him.  God  is  said  to  harden  men,  when  he  removes  not 
lirom  them  the  incentives  to  sin,  curbs  not  those  principles 
which  are  ready  to  comply  with  those  incentives,  withdraws 
the  common  assistances  of  his  grace,  concurs  not  with  counsels 
and  admonitions  to  make  them  effectual;  dashes  not  in  the 
convincing  l^t  which  he  darted  upon  them  before.  If  hard- 
ness follows  upon  God's  withholding  his  softening  grace,  it  is 
not  by  any  positive  act  of  God,  but  from  the  natural  bardDess 
of  man.  If  you  put  ire  near  to'  wax  or  rosin,  both  will  melt, 
but  when  that  fire  is  removed,  they  return  to  then-  natural 
quality  of  liardness  and  brittleness;  the  positive  act  of  the  fire 
is  to  melt  arid  soften,  and  the  softness  of  the  rosin  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  that,  but  the  hardness  is  from  the  rosin  itself,  wherein 
the  fire  has  no  influence,  but  only  a  negative  act  by  a  removal 
of  it.  So  when  God  hardens  a  man,  he  only  leaves  him  to 
that  stony  heart  which  he-  derived  fh>m  Adam,  and  brought 
with  him  into  the  world.  All  men's  understandings  bemg 
blinded,-  and  their  wills  perverted  in  Adam,  God's  withdraw- 
ing his  grace  is  but  a  leaving  them  to  their  natural  pravity, 
which  is  Ihe  cause  of  their  further  sinning,  and  cot  God's  re- 
moval o(  that  special  light  he  before  afforded  them,  or  restraint 
he  heM  over  them.  As.when  God  withdraws  his  preserving 
power  from  the  creature,  be  is  not  the  efficient,  but  deficient 
cause  of  the  creature's  destruction;  so  in-  this  base,  God  only 
ceas6s  to  bind  and  4ani  up  that  sin  which '  else  would  breedc 
out. 

.  [3.]  The  whole  positive  cause  of  thid  hardness  Is  from  man's 
corruption.  God  infuses  not  any  sin  into  his  creatures,  but  for- 
bears to  infuse  his  grace  and  restrain  their  lusts,  which  uppn 
the  removal  of  his  grace  work  impetuously:  God  only  gives 
them  up  to  that  which  he  knows  will  work  strongly  in  their 
hearts.  And  therefore  the  apostle  wipes  off  from  God  any 
positive  act  in  that  uncleanness  the  heatnens>were  given  up  to, 
— ("Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  thEoug^ 

>  TMtud.  de  Matar.  et  Gikt.  Thw.  150, 151.    Amy.  on  diven  tuts,  p.  311. ' 
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the  lusts  of  their  own  faeartfi,"  Rom.  i.  84.  And  verse  SG, 
"God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  afTeclions,"  but  they  were  Iheir 
own  affections,  none  of  God's  inspiring,) — by  adding,  "through; 
the  lasts  of  their  own  hearts:"  God's  giving  them  up  was  the 
logical  cause,  or  a  cause  by  way  of  argument;  their  own  lusts 
were  the  true  and  natural  cause;  their  own  they  were,  before 
Uiey  were  given  up  to  them;  and -belonging  to  none  as  the 
author  but  themselves,  after  they  were  given  up  to  them.  The 
lust  in  the  heart,  and  the  temptation  without,  easily  close  and 
mix  interests  with  one  another;  as  the  fire  in  a  coal-pit  will 
with  the  fuel,  if  the  stieama  derived  into  it  for  the  quenching 
it  be  dammed  up.  The  natural  passions  will  run  to  a  tempta- 
tion, as  the  waters  of  a  rivet  tumble  towards  the  sea.  When 
a  man  that  has  bridled  in  a  high-mettled  horse  from  running 
out,  gives  him  the  reins;  or  a  huntsman  takes  off  the  string  that 
held  the  dog,  and  lets  him  run  after  the  hare;  are  they  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  motion  of  the  one  or  the  other?  No,  but 
the  mettle  and  strength  of  the  horse,  and  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  the  hound,  both  which  are  left  to  their  own  motions  to 
pursue  their  own  natural  instincts.  Man  does  as  naturally  tend 
to  sin  as  a  stone  to  the  centre,  or  as  a  weighty  thing  inclines  to 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  It  is  from  the  propension  of  man's  na< 
ture  that  he  drinks  up  iniquity  like  water;  and  God  does  no 
more  when  he  leaves  a  man  to  sin,  by  taking  away  the  hedge 
which  stopped  him,  but  leave  him  to  his  natural  inclination; 
as  a  man  that  breaks  up  a  dam  he  has  placed,  leaves  the  stream 
to  run  in  its  natural  channel,  or  one  that  takes  away  a'  prop 
from  a  stone  to  let  it  fall,  leaves  it  only  to  that  nature  which 
tnclines  it  to  a  descent;  both  have  their  motion  from  their  own 
nature,  and  man  his  sin  from  his  own  corruption.'  The  with- 
drawing the  simbeams  is  not  the  cause  of  darkness,  but  the 
shadiness  of  the  earth ;  nor  is  the  departure  of  the  sun  the 
cause  of  winter,  but  the  coldness  of  the  air  and  earth,  which 
was  tempered  and  beaten  back  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sun,  upon  whose  departure  they  return  to 
their  natural  state :  the  sun  only  leaves  the  earth  and  air  as  it 
fowid  thsb)  at'lhetbeginning  of  the  spring,  or  the  beginning  of 
tUg^y.-'ir  God=do  jiol  give  «  man  grace  to  melt  him,  yet  he 
ratitioj^'be  said  to  comnff^icate  to  him  that  nature  which  hard- 
enS'bhn',^bich  man  has" 'from  himself.  As  God  was  not  the 
tkn/kTot  the  first  sinof  Adam,  which  was  the  root  of  all  other, 
so>hWa.not  the  cause  of  the  following  sins,  which  as  branehe* 
spriilg  from  that  root;  man's  free-will  was  the  cause  of  the  first 
liii,  arid  the  corruption  of  his  nature  by  it  the  cause  of  all  suc- 
ceeding sins.  God  does  not  immediately  harden  any  man,  but 
doe?  propose  those  things  from  whence  the  natural  vice  of  man 

I  Arojr^W.  d>  Prtdert.  p.  107. 
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takes  an  eccaaion  to  stiengtben  and  nourish  itself:  hence  God 
is  said  to  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  Exod.  vii.  13,  by  concurring 
vith  the  magicians  in  turning  their  rods  into  serpents',  which 
stiffened  his  heart  against  Moses,  conceiving  him  by  reason  of 
that  to  have  no  more  power  than  other  men,  and  was  an  occa- 
sion of  his  further  hardening.  And  Pharaoh  is  said  lo  harden 
himself,  Exod.  viii.  33,  that  is,  in  regard  of  bis  own  natural 
passion. 

[3.J  God  is  holy  and  righteous,  because  he  does  not  with- 
draw from  man  till  man  deserts  him.  To  say  that  God  witfi- 
drew  that  grace  from  Adam  which  he  had  afforded  him  in 
creation,  or  any  thing  that  was  due  lo  bim,  till  he  had  abused 
the  gifts  of  God,  and  turned  them  to  an  end  contrary  lo  that  of 
creation,  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  Diviii&  holiness.  God 
was  first  deserted  by  man  before  man  was  deserted  by  God; 
and  man  does  first  contemn  and  abuse  the.  common  grace  of 
God,  and  those  relics  of  natural  light  that  enlighten  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  world,  John  i.  9,  before-God  leaves  him  to 
the  hurry  of  his  own  passions.  Epbraim  was  first  joined  to 
idols,  before, God  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence  "Let  him 
atone,"  Hos.  iv.  17.  And  the  heathen  first  changed,  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God,  .before  God  withdrew  his  common 
grace  from  the  corrupted  creature,  Rom.  i.  23,  24;  and  they 
first  served  the  creatnre  more  than  the  Creator,  before  the  Cre- 
ator gave  them  up  to  the  slavish-chains  of  their  vile  affections, 
verses  25, 26.  Israel  first  cast  off  God  before  God  cast  off  them, 
but  then  he  "  gave  them  up  lo  their  own  hearts'  lust,  and  they 
walked  in  their  own  counsels,"  Psallxxxi.  11,1S.  Sincesin  en- 
.  tered  iato  the  world  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  blood  of  all  his 
posterity  was  tainted,  man  cannot  do  any  thing  that  is  formally 
good;  not  for  want  of  faculties,  but  for  the  want  of  a  righleoua 
habit  in  those  faculties,  especially  in  the  will;  yet  God  disco- 
vers himself  to  man  iu  the  works,  of  his  bands;  be  has  left  in 
him  footsteps  of  natural  reason,  he  does  attend  him  with  com- 
mon motions  of  his  Spirit,  corrects  him  for  his  faults  with 
gentle  chastisements.  He  is  near  unto  all  in  some  kind  o(  in- 
structions. He  puts  many  times  providential  bars  innheir  way 
of  sinning,  bat  when  they  wKl  rush  into  it  as  thehorSe  into  the 
battle,  when  they  will  rebel  against  the  light,  .Go.d  docs  often 
leave  theha  to  their  own  course,  sentence  him  that  is  filthy  to 
be  filthy  still,  Rev.  xxii.  II,  which  is  a  righteous  act  of  God, 
as  he  is  Rector  and  Governor  of  the  world.  Man's  not  secpiv- 
ing  or  not  improving  what  God  gives,  is  the  cause  of  Gddjs  not 
giving  further,  or  taking  away  his  own,  which  befora  be-'h^d 
bestowed.  Xhis  ia  so  far  from  being  repugnant  to  .the  holinesa 
and  righteousness  of  God,  that  it  is  rather  a  coonaendaUo ju^ 
of  his  holiness  and  righteousness,  as  the  Rector  of  the  vorld, 
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not  to  let  those  gifts  continue  in  the  hand  of  aman  who  abases    ■ 
them  contrary  to  his  glory.     Who  will  blame  a  father,  that, 
after  all  the  good  counsels  he  has  given  his  son  to  reclaim  him, 
aW  the  corrections  he  has  infiicted  on  him  for  his  irregular  prac- 
tices, \eare8  him  to  his  own  courses,  and  withdraws  those  as- 
sistances which  he  scoffed  at  and  turned  the  deaf  ear  unto?  Or 
whe  vUlh\ame  the  physician  for  deserting  the  patient  who  re> 
jecls  his  counsel,  will  not  follow  bis  prescriptioDS,  but  daahes 
his  physic  against  the  wall?    No  man  will  blame  him,  no  man 
will  say  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  patient's  death,  but  the  true 
cause  is  tbe  fury  of  the  distemper,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
diseased  person,  to  which  the  physician  left  him.    And  who 
can  justly  blame  God  in  this  case,  who  yet  never  denied  sup- 
pties  of  grace  to  any  that  sincerely  sought  it  at  his  hands;  and 
what  man  is  there  that  lies  under  a  hardness,  but  first  was 
guilty  of  very  provoking  sins?  Whatunholinessis  itlo  deprive 
men  of  those  assistaoces  because  of  their  sin,  and  afterwards 
to  direct  those  counsels  and  practices  of  theirs  which  ha  has 
justly  given  them  up  unto,  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  own  glory 
in  his  own  methods? 

[4.]  Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  God  is 
not  obliged  to  continue  his  grace  to  them.  It  was  at  his  liberty 
whether  he  would  give  any  renewing  grace  to  Adam  after  his 
fall,  or  to  any.  of  his  posterity;  he  was  at  his  own  liberty  lo 
withhold  it  or  communicate  it.  Bat  if  he  were  under  any  ob- 
ligation then,  surely  he  must  be  under  less  now,  since  the  muU 
tiplication  of  sin  by  his  creatilres:  .but  if  the  obligation  were 
none  just  after  the  fail,  there  is  no  pretence  now  to  fasten  any 
such  obligatioD  on  God.  That  God  had  no  obligation  at  first 
has  been  spoken  to  before :  he  is  less  obliged  to  cominue  bis 
grace  afier  a  repeated  refusal,  and  a  peremptory  abuse,  than 
he  was  bound  to  proffer  it  after  the  first  apostasy.  God  cannot 
be  chaiged  with  unholiness  in  withdrawing  his  grace  after  we 
have  rel^eived  it,  unless  we  can  make  it  appear  that  his  grace 
was  a  thing  due  to  ub,  as  we  are  bis  creatures,  and  as  he  is 
Governor  of  the  world.  What  prince  looks  upon  himself  as 
obliged  to  reside  in  any  particular  place  of  his  kingdom?  But 
suppose  he  be  hound  to  inhabit  in  one  particular  city,  yet  after 
tbe  city  rebels  against  him,  is  he  bound  to  continue  his  court 
there,  spend  his  revenue  among  rebels,  endanger  his  own  hon- 
our and  security,  enlarge  their  charter,  or  maintain  their  an- 
cient privileges?  Is  it  not  most  just  and  righteous  for  him  to 
withdraw  himself  and  leave  them  to  their  own  tumultuousness 
and  seditioD,  whereby  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own 
doings?  If  there  be  an  obligation  on  God  as  a  governor,  it 
would  rather  lie  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  leave  man  to  the 
power  of  the  devil  whom  he  courted,  and  the  prevalency  of 
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those  lusts  he  has  so  oAen  caressed,  and  wrap  up-  in  a  cloud  all 
his  common  illuminations,  and  leave  him  destitute  of  all  com- 
EQon  workings  of  his  Spirit, 

Prop.  (8.)  God's  holiness  is  not  blemished,  by  his  command- 
ing those  things  sometimes  which  seem  to  be  against  nature, 
or  thwart  some  other  of  his  precepts.  As  when  God  command- 
ed Abraham  with  his  own  hand  to  sacrifice  his  son.  Gen.  xxiL 
2,  there  was  nothing  of  unrighteousness  in  it.    God  has  a  sove- 
reign dominion   over   the   lives  and  beings  of  his  creatures, 
whereby  as  he  creates  one  day,  he  might  annihilate  the  next; 
and  by  the  same  right  that  he  might  demand  the  life-  of  Isaac, 
as  being  his  creature,  he  might  demand  the  obedience  of  Abra- 
ham in  a  ready  return  of  that  to  him,  which  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed by  his  grant.    It  is  true,  killing  is  unjust  when  it  is  done 
without  caiise,  and  by  a  private  authority ;  but  the  authority 
of  God  surmounts  all  private  and  public  authority  whatsoever. 
Our  lives  are  due 'td  him  when  he  calls  for  them,  and  they  are 
more  than  ones  forfeited  to  himby  reason  of  transgression.  But 
howsoe 
trial  of 
ready  o 
how  ha 
regatati 
judice  0 
the  Isra 
of.God, 

goods,  as  well  as  their  lives?  -  What  have  any,  they  have  not 
received?  and  that  not  as  proprietors  independent  onGod,  but 
hi^  stewards;  and  may  not  he  demand  a  portion  of  his  steward 
to  bestow  upon  his  favourite?  He  that  had  power  to  dispose 
of  the  Egyptians'  goods,  had  power  to  order  the  Israelites  to 
ask  them.  Besides,  God  acted  the  part  of  a  jast  judge  in  order- 
ing them'  their  wages  for  their  service  in  this  method,  and 
making  their  taskmasters  give  tbem  some  recompense  for  their 
unjust  oppression  so  many  years:  it  was  a  command  from  God 
therefore,  rather  for  the  preservation  of  justice,  (the  basis  of  all 
those  laws  which  link  human  society,)  than  any-  infringement  ' 
of  it.  It  was  a  material  recompense  in  part,  though  not  a 
formal  one  in-the  intention  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  but  in 
part  a  recompense ;  it  mast  needs  come  short  of  the  damage  the 
poor  captives  had  sustained  by  the  tyranny  of  their  masters, 
who  had  enslaved  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hospitality; 
and  could  not  make  amends  for  the  lives  of  the  poor  infants, 
of  Israel,  whom  they  had  drowned  in  the  river.  He  that  might 
for  the  unjust  oppression  of  his  people  have  taken  away  all 
their  lives,  destroyed  the  whole  nation,  and  put  the  Israelites 
into  the  possession  of  their  lands,  could  without  any  unrighte- 
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B  dispose  of  p&rt  of  their  goods:  and  it  was  rather  an  act 
of  clemency  to  leave  ttiem  some  part,  who  had  doubly  forfeited 
all.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  as  ready  to  lend  by  God's 
todaence,  as  the  Israelites  were  to  ask  by  God's  order:  aod 
though  it  was  a  loan,  God,  as  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  Lord 
of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  alienated  the  property  by 
Assumiog  them  to  the  use  of  the  tabernacle,  to  which  service 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  afterwards  dedicated.  God,  who 
is  Lawgiver,  has  power  to  dispense  with  his  own  law,  and 
make  use  of  his  own  goods,  and  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases. 
It  is  no  unholinesa  in  God  to  dispose  of  that  which  he  has  a 
right  unto.  Indeed  God  cannot  command  that  which  is  in  its 
own  natnre  intrinsically  evil;  as  to  command  a  rational  crea- 
ture not  to  love  him,  not  to  worship  him,  to  call  God  to  wit- 
ness to  a  lie;  these  are  intrinsically  evil;  but  for  the  disposing 
of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  creatures,  which  they  have  from 
him  in  right,  and  not  in  absolute  propriety,  is  not  evil  in  him, 
becaose  there  is  no  repugnancy  in  his  own  nature  to  such  acta, 
nor  is  it  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  natural  duty  of  a  crea- 
ture, and  in  snch  cases  he  may  use  what  instruments  he  please. 

The  point  was,  that  hoUness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  the 
nature  of  God.  We  have  showed  the  nature  of  this  holiness 
in  God,  what  it  is;  and  we  have  demonstrated  it,  and  proved 
that  God  is  holy,  and  must  needjS  be  so;  and  also  the  purity  of 
his  nature  in  all  his  acts  about  sin:  let  usnow  improve  it  by 
way  of  use. 

4.   Use, 

Ihe  (1. )  Is  holiness  a  transcendent  perfection  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  God?  The  first  use  shall  be  of  instruction  and 
information. 

[1.]  How  great  arid  how  frequent  is  the  contempt  of  this 
eminent  perfection  in  the  Deity!  Since  the  All,  this  attri- 
bute, which  renders  God  most  amiable  in  himself,  renders  him 
most  hatefal  to  his  apostate  creature.  It  is  impossible  that 
he  that  loves  iniquity,  can  affect  that  which  is  irreconcila- 
bly contrary  to  the  iniquity  he  loves.  Nothing  so  contrary 
to  the  sinfulness  of  man, as  the  holiness  of  God,  and  no- 
ihing  is  thought  of  by  the  sinner  with  so  much  detestation. 
How  do  men  account  that  which  is  the  most  glorious  per- 
fection of  the  Divinity,  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  im  ac- 
complishment of  their  own  souls!  And  when  they  are  pressed 
to  an  imitation  of  it,  and  a  detestation  of  what  is  contrary 
to  it,  have  the  same  sentiments  in  their  heart  which  the  devil 
hiil  in  his  language  to  Christ,  Why  art  thou  come  to  tor, 
ment  us  before  our  time?  What  an  enmity  the  world  natu, 
rally  haa  tp  this  perfection,  I  think  is  visible  in  Jhe  practice  of 
the  heathOT,  who  among  all  their  heroes  which  they  deifiea. 
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elevated  none  to  that  dignity  among  them  for  this  or  that  moral 
Virtue  that  came  nearest  to  it,  but  for  their  valouri  oi  some  use- 
fulness in  the  concerns  of  this  life,  ^sculapiils  was  deified 
for  his  skill  in  the  cure  of  diseases;  Bacchus  for  the  use  of  the 
grape;  Vulcan  for  his  operations  by  fire;  Hercules  for  his  de- 
stroying of  tyrants  and  monsters;  but  none  for  their  mere  vir- 
tue: as  if  any  thing  of  purity  were  uaworthy  their  considera- 
tion in  the  frame  of  a  deity,  when  it  is  the  glory  of  all  other 
perfections:. so  essential  it  is,  that  when  men  reject  the  imita.- 
tion  of  this,  Ood  regards  it  as  a  total  rejection  of  himself, 
though  they  own  all  the  other  attributes  of  his  nature:  "  Israel 
would  none  of  me,"  Psal.  Ixxxi.  H;  why?  because  they 
walked  not  in  his  ways,  ver.  13;  those  ways  wherein  the 
purity  of  the  Divine  nature  was  most  conspiouous.  They 
would  own  him  in  his  power,  when  they  stood  in  need  of  a 
deliverance;  they  would  own  him  in  his  mercy,  when  they 
were  plunged  in  distress;  but  they  would  not  imitate  him  in 
his  holiness.  This  being  the  lustre  of  the  DtTine  nature,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  an  obscuring  all  his  other  perfections,  and  a 
dashing  a  blot  upon  his  whole  escutcheon.  To  own  all  the 
rest,  and  deny  him  this,  is  to  fVame  him  as  an  anbeautifiil 
monster,  a  deformed  power.  Indeed,  all  sin  is  against  this 
attribute;  all  sin  aims  in  general  at  the  being  of  Ood,  but  in 
particular  at  the  holiness  of  his  being:  all  sin  is  a  violence  to 
this  perfection ;  there  is  not  an  iniquity  in  the  world,  but  directs 
its  venomous  sting  against  the  Divine  purity:  some  sins  an 
directed  against  his  omniscience,  as  secret  w:ickedne88t  some 
against  his  providence,  as  distrust;  some  against  bis  mercy,  as 
nnbelief ;  some  against  his  wisdom,  as  neglecting  the  means 
instituted  by  him, censuring  his  ways  and  actings;  someagaFoat 
his  power,  as  trusting  in  mbans  more  than  iti  God,  and  the 
immoderate  fear  of  men  more  than  of  God;  some  against  his 
truth,  as  distrusting  his  promise,  or  hot  fearing  bis  threatening; 
bat  all  agree  togethw  in  their  enmity  against  this,  whidi  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  Deity,  every  one  of  them  is  a  receding 
from  the  Divine  image;  and  the  blackness  of  every  one  is  the 
deeper,  by  how  much  the  distance  of  it  from  the  holiness  of 
Ood  is  the  greater.  This  contrariety  to  the  holiness  Of  God  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  absolute  atheism  (if  there  be  any  such)  in 
the  world.  What  was  the  reason  the  fool  has'said  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  God  ?  but  because  the  fool  is  corrupt,  and  has  done 
abominable  works,  Psal.  ziv.  1.  If  they  believe  the  being  of 
a  God,  their  own  reason  will  enforce  them  to  imagine  him  holy: 
therefore  rather  than  fancy  a  holy  God,  they  would  fiiin  fancy 
none  at  all. 

In  particular. 

The  hohnesB  of  Grad  a  injared,  in  anworMy  reprtaentatiotu 
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<(f  Cfod,  tMnd  imaginations  qf  Aim  in  our  own  minds.    The 
beathea  fell  under  this  guilt,  and  ascribed  to  their  idols  those 
vices  which  their  own  sensuality  inclined  them  to,  anwonhy 
of  a  man,  much  more  anworthy  of  a  God,  that  they  might  fyaa. 
a  protection  of  their  crimes  in  the  practice  of  their  idols.     But 
is  this  only  the  notion  of  the  heathens?    may  there  not  be 
many  among  us,  whose  love  to  their  lusts  and  desires  of  sinning 
without  control,  more  them  to  slander  God  in  their  thoughts 
'  rather  than  reform  their  lives,  and  are  ready  to  frame,  by  the 
power  of  their  imaginative  faculty,  a  God  not  only  winking, 
but  smiling  at  their  impurities?    I  am  sure  God  charges  the 
impieties  of  men  upon  this  score,  in  that  psalm,  (Psal.  I.  21,} 
which  seems  to  be  a  representation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as 
some  gather  from  ver.  6.    When  God  sums  up  all  together, 
"These   things  hast  thou  done,  and    I    kept  silence:    thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  stitch  an  one  as  thyself;''  not  a 
detester,  but  approver  of  ihy  crimes.     And  the  psalmist  seenu 
to  express  God's  loathing  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as  intimates 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  and  resemblances  men  make  of 
him  in  their  minds;  "  For4hou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  plea- 
sure in  wickedness,"  Psal.  v.  4;  as  we  say  in  vindication  of  a 
man,  he  is  not  such  a  man  as  you  imagine  him  to  be:  thou 
art  not  such  a  God  as  the  world  commonly  imagines  thee  to 
be,  a  Godtaking  pleasure  in  iniquity.    It  is  too  common  for 
men  to  fancy  God  not  as  he  is,  but  as  they  would  have  him; 
strip  bim  of  his  excellency  for  their  own  security.    As  God 
made  man  after  his  image,  man  would  dress  God  after  his  own 
mode?,  as  may  best  suit  the  content  of  his  lusts,  and  encourage 
bim  in  a  course  of  sinning.     For  when  they  can  frame  such  a 
notion  of  God,  as  if  be  were  a  countenancer  of  sin,  they  will 
derive  bom  thence  a  reputation  to  their  crimes,  commit  wick- 
edness with  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  crown  their  vices 
with  the  name  of  virtues,  because  they  are  so  like  to  the  senti- 
ments of  that  God  they  fancy.     From  hence,  a^  the  psalmist 
says  in  the  psalm  before  mentioned,  arises  that  mass  of^  vice  in 
the  world:  such  conceptions-  are  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all 
impiety;    I  question  -not  but  the  first  spring  is  some  wrong 
notion  of  God  in  regard  of  his  holiness.     We  are  as  apt  to  ima- 
gine God  as  we  would  have  him,  as  the  black  Ethiopians  were 
to  draw  the  image  of  their  gods  after  their  own  dark  hue,  and 
paint  him  with  their  own  colour:  as  a  philosopher  in  Theodoret 
speaks,  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint  as  men 
do,  they  would  frame  the  images  of  their  gods  according  to 
their  own  likeness  and  complexion.     Such  notions  of  God  ren- 
der him  a  swinish  being,  and  worse  than  the  vilest  idols  adored 
by  the  Egyptians,  when  men  fancy  a  God  indulgent  to  tUeu 
appetites,  and  most  sordid  lusts. 
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In  defacing  the  image  qf  God  in  our  soula.  God  in  the 
first  draught  of  man  conformed  him  to  his  own  image,  or  made 
him  an  image  of  himself:  because  we  find  that  in  regeneration 
this  image  is  renewed;  "The  new  man,  which  after  God. is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  Eph.  iv,  24.  He 
did  not  take  angels  for  his  pattern  in  the  first  polishingJhe  soul, 
but  himself.  In  defacing  this  image  we  cast  dirt  upon  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  which  was  his  pattern  in  the  framing  of  us;  and 
rather  choose  to  be  conformed  to  Satan,  who  is  God's  .grand 
enemy,  to  have  God's  image  wiped  out  of  us,  and  the  devil's, 
pictured  in  us.  Therefore  nalmral  men  in  an  unregenerate  state 
may  justly  be  called  devils,  since  our  Saviour  called  the  worst 
men,  Judas,  so,  John  vL  70,  and  Peter,  one  of  the  best,  MatL 
zvi.  S3:  and  if  this  title  be  given  by  an  infallible  judge  to  one 
of  the  worst,  and  one  of  the  best,  it  may  withput  wrong  to  any 
be  ascribed  to  all  men  that  wallow  in  their  sin,  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  illustrious  image  God  did  imprint  upon^  them. 
How  often  is  it  seen  that  men  control  the  light  of  their  own 
nature,  and  stain  the  clearest  beams  uf  that  candle  of  the  Lord 
in  their  own  spirits,  that  fiy  in  the  face  of  their  own  con- 
sciences; and  say  to  them,  as  Ahab  to  Micaiah,  Thou  didst 
never' prophesy  good  to  me ;  thou  didst  never  eiKourage  me  in 
those  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the  fiesh;  and  use  it  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  wicked  king  did  the  prophet,  imprison  it  in 
unrighteousness,  Rom.  i.  18;  because  it  starts  np  in  them  some- 
times sentiments  of  the  holiness  of  God,  ^hich  it  represents  id 
the  soul  of  man.  How  jolly  are  many  men  when  the-exhala- 
tions  of  their  sensitive  part  rise  up  to  cloud  the  exactest  princi- 
ple of  moral  nature  in  their  minds,  and  render  the  moiistrous 
principles  of  the  law  of  corruption  more  lively!  Whence  arises 
the  wicfeedness  which  hath  been  committed  with  an  open  face , 
in  the  world,  and  the  applause  that  has  been  often  given  to  the 
worst  of  viUanies;  Have  we  not  known  among  ourselves,  men 
to  glory  in  their  shame,  and  esteem  that  a  most  genteel  accom- 
plishment of  man,  which  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  nature, 
and  which,  if  it  were  upon  God,  would  render  him  nO  God,  but 
an  irhpure  being ;  so  that  to  be  a  gentlemaii  among  us  has  been 
the  sahie  as  to  be  an  incarnate  devil ;  ajid  to  be  a  man,  was  to 
be  no  better,  but  worse  than  a  brute?  Vile  wretches!  Is  not 
this  a  contempt  of  Divine  holiness,  to  kill  that  Divine  seed, 
which  lies  languishing  in  the  midst  of  corrupted  nature;  to  cut 
up  any  sprouts  of  it  as  weeds  unworthy  to  grow  m  their  gar- 
dens, and  cultivate  what  is  the  seed  of  hell?  prefer  the  rotten 
fruits  of  Sodom,  marked  with  a  Divine  curse,hetbre  those  relics 
of  the  fruits  of  Eden,  of  God's  own  planting.  . 

The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  in  charging  our  sin  upoti 
God.    Nothing  is  more  natural  to  men,  than  to  seek  excuses 
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for  their  sin,  fUid  ttansfer  it  from  thenuelTes  to  the  next  at 
haod;  Aod' rather  thui  &il,  shiA  it  upon  Ood  hiauelf;  and  if 
they  can- bring  God  into  a  society^  with  thetn  in  sin,  they  will 
htlg  thsmselTes  in  a  security  that  God  cannot  punish  that  ^ilt 
irherein  he  is  a  partner,  Adam's  children  are  not  of  a  differ- 
ettl  disposition  from  Adam  himself,  who  after  he  was  arraigned 
and  brought  to  hia  trial,  boggles  not  at  flinging  dirt  in  the  face 
of  God  hu  Creator,  and  accuses  him  as  if  he  bad  giren  him  the 
woman,  not  to  be  bis  help  but  bis  ruin:  "  And  the  man  said, 
The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gare  me 
of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat,"  Gen.  iii.  12.  He  never  supplicates 
for  pardon,  nor  seeks  a  remedy,  but  reflects  his  crime  upon 
God:  Had  I  been  alone,  as  I  was  first  created,  I  bad  not  eaten, 
but  the  woman,  whom  I  received  as  a  special  giA  from  thes, 
has  proved  my  tempter  and  my  bane.  When  man  could  not 
be  like  Ood  in  knowledge,  he  endeavoured  to  make  God  like 
him  in  his  crime;  and  when  his  ambition  failed  of  equalizing 
himself  with  God,  he  did,  with  an  insolence  too  common  to 
corrupted  nature,  attempt,  by  the  imputation  of  his  sin,  to 
equal  the  divinity  with  himself.  Some  think  Cain  had  the 
same  sentiment  in  his  answer  to  God's  demand,  where  his 
brother  was, «  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Gen.  iv  9.  Art 
not  thon  the  Keeper  and  Governor  of  the  world;  why  didst 
not  thou  take  care  of  him,  aiul  hinder  my  killing  him,  and 
drawing  this  guiltupon  myself;  and  terror  upon  my  con- 
science? David  was  not  behind,  when,  after  the  murder  of 
Uriah,  he  sweeps  the  dirt  from  his  own  door  to  God's;  <*  The 
sword  devoureth  one  as  well  as  another,"  s  Sam.  xi.  25:  &th- 
ering  that  solely  upon  Divine  providence,  which-  was  his  own 
wicked  contrivance :.thoi^h  afterwards  he  is  more  ingenuous 
in  clearing  God,  and  charging  himself;  "  Against  thee,  thee 
only  have  I  sinned,"  Fsal.  li.  4:  and  he  clears  God  in  his 
ju^liiieDt  too.    It  is  too  common  for  the  foolishness  of  man  to 

?»vert  his  way,  and  then  his  heart  frets  against  the  Lord, 
ro«.  xii.  3.  He  studies  mischief,  runs  in  a  way  of  sin,  and 
when  he  has  conjured  Up  troubles  to  himself  by  his  own  folly, 
he-excuses  himself  and  with  indignation  charges  G.od  as  the 
author  both  of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  sets  his  mouth,  asainst 
ibe  heavens.  It  is  a  more  horrible  thii^  to  accuse  God  as  a 
priaeipal  or  accessory  in  otir  guilt,  than  to  conceive  him  to  be 
a  &TOurer  of  our  iniquity ;  yet  both  are  bad  enough. 

The' holiness  of  God  is  injured,  token  men  unli  ttudy  argu- 
ments from  the  holy  word  of  Ood  to  colour  and  theller  their 
crime*.  When  men  will  seek  for  a  shelter  for  their  lies,  in  that 
of  the  inidwives  to  preserve  the  children,  or  m  that  ot  Kahab 
to  save'the  spies;  as  if  because  God  rewarded  their  tidelity,  he 
countenanced  their  sin.  Ho<w  ofien  is  Scripture  wrested  to  be 
Vot.  II.— 27 
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a  plea  for  unbecoming  practices,  that  God  in  his  \#ord  may  be 
imagined  a  patron  for  their  iniquity!  It  is  not  unknown  that 
some  have  maintained  their  quaOing  and  carousing  from  Ecol. 
viii.  15,  that  "  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  snn,  than 
to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry;"  and  their  ghittony  from 
Matt.  XT.  11,  "  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a 
man."  The  Jesuits'  morals  are  a  transcript  of  this.  How 
often  has  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  the  highest  expression  o{ 
God's  holiness,  been  employed  to  stain  it,  and  encourage  the 
most  debauched  practices!  Grace  has  been  turned  into  wan- 
tonness, and  the  abTindance  of  grace  been  used  as  a  blast  to 
increase  the  flames  of  sin ;  as  if  God  had  no  other  aim  in '  that 
work  of  redemption,  but  to  discover  himself  more  indulgent  to 
our  sensual  appetites,  and  by  his  severity  with  his  Son,  become 
more  gracious  to  our  lusts.  This  is  to  feed  the  roots  of  hell 
with  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  make  grace  a  pander  for  the  abuse 
of  it,  and  to  employ  the  expressions  of  his  holiness  in  his  word 
to  be  a  sword  against  the  essential  holiness  of  his  nature;  as  if 
a  man  should  draw  an  apology  for  his  treason  out  of  that  lav 
that  was  made  to  forbid,  not  to  protect  his  rebellion.  Not  the 
meanest  instrument  in  the  temple  was  to  be  alienated  from  the 
use  it 'Was  by  Divine  order  appointed  to,  nor  was  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  common  use;  and  shall  the  word  of  God,  which 
.js-the  image  of  his  holiness,  be  transferred  by  base  interpreta- 
tions to  be  an  advocate  for  iniquity.  Such  an  ill  use  of  bis 
word'reflects  upon  fhat  hand  wjiich  imprinted  those  characters 
of  purity  and  righteousness  upou  it;  as  the-misinterpretation  of 
the  wholesome  laws  of  a  prince,  made  to  discourage  debauchery, 
reflects  upon  his  righteousness  and  sincerity  in  enacting  tfaem. 
The  holiness  of  God  is  injured,  when  men  will  put  up  peti- 
tions to  God  to  favour  them  in  a  wicked  design.  Such  there 
are,  and  laZed  by  the  apostle,  James  iv.  3.  "  Ye  ask  amiss,  that 
ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts:"  who  desired  mercies 
from  God,  with  an  intent  to  make  them  instruments  of  sin,  and 
weapons  of  unrighteousness ;  as  it  is  reported  of  a  thief,  that 
he  always  prayed  for  the  success  of  his  robbery..  It  has  not 
been  rare  in  the  world  to  appoint  fasts  and  prayers  for  success 
in  wars  manifestly  unjust,  and  commenced  upon  breaches  of 
faith.  Many  covetous  men  petition  God  to  prosper  them  in 
their  unjust  gain;  as  if  the  blessed  God  sat  in  his  pure  majesty 
upon  a  throne  of  grace,  to  espouse  unjust  practices,  and  make 
iniquity  prosperous.  There  are  such  as  offer  sacrifice  with  a^ 
evil  mind,  Prov.  ixi.  27;  to  barter  with  God'  for  a  Divine 
blessing  to  spirit  a  wicked  contrivance.  How  great  a  contempt 
of  the  holiness  of  God  is  this!  How  inexcusable-  would  it  be 
for  a  favourite  to  address  himself  to  a  just  prince  with  this  lan- 
guage !     Sir,  1  desire  a  booii  of  such  lands  that  lie  near  me,  for 
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ap  addition  to  my  estat«,  that  I  may  have  snpports  for  my  de- 
bauchery, and  b<e  able  to  play  the  villain  more  powerfuUy 
among,  my  neighbours.  Hereby  he  imphes  that  his  prince  b 
a  frieoil  to  such  crimes  and  wickedness  he  intends  his  pelitioa 
for.  Is  not  this  the  language  of  many  men's  hearts  in  the  im- 
mediate pTesence  of  God?  The  order  of  prayer  runs  thus, 
'^  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  first  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  the 
holiness  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory 
of  iL-  This  order  19  inverted  by  asking  those  things  which  are 
not  agreeable  to-  the  will  of  God,  not  meet  for  us  to  ask,  not 
meet  for  God  to  give;  or  asking  things  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  but  with  a  wicked  intention.  This  is,  in  effect,  to  desire 
God  to  strip  himself  of  his  holiness,  and  commit  sacrilege  upon 
his  own  nature  to  gratify  our  lusts. 

The  purity  of  God  is  contemned,  tn  haling  arul  scoffing  at 
theholinesa  which  is  iti  a  creature.  Whoever  looks  upon  the 
holiness  of  a  creature  as  an  unlovely  thing,  can  hare  no  good 
opioioa  of  the  amiableneea  of  Divine  parity.  Whosoever  bates 
those  qualities  and  graces  that  resemble  God  in  any  person, 
must  needs  contemn  the  original  pattern,  which  is  more  emi- 
nent iu  God.  If  there  be  no  comeliness  in  a  creature's  holiness, 
to  render  it  grateful  to  us,  we  should  say  of  God  himself,  were 
he  nsible  among  us,  with  those  in  the  prophet,  Iqa.  liii.  S, 
"  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him."  Hdlinesa  ia 
beautiful  in  itselC  If  God  be  the  most  lovely  being,  that  which 
is  a  likeness  to  him,  so  far  as  it  does  resemble  him,  must  needs 
be  amiable,  because  it  partakes  of  God:  and  therefore  those 
that  See  no  beauty  in  au  inferior  holiness,  but  contemn  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  parity  above  them,  contemn  God  much  more)  he 
that  hates  that  which  is  imperfect  merely  for  that  excellency 
which  is  in  it,  does  much  more  hale  that  which  is  perfect, 
without  any  mixture  or  stain.  Holiness  beiBg  the  glory  of 
God,  the  peculiar  title  of  the  Deity,  and  from  him  derived  unto 
the  nature  of-a  creature,  be  that  mocks  this  in  a  person, derides 
God  himself;  and  when  he  cannot  abuse  the  purity  in  the 
Deity,  he  will  do  it  in  his  image ;  as  rebels  that  cannot  wrong 
the  king  in  his  person,  will  do  it  in  his  picture,  and  his  subjects 
that  are  loyal  to  him.  He  that-  hates  the  picture  of  a  man, 
hates  the  person  represented  by  it  much  more;  hethat  hates 
tfae-Seams,  hates  the  sun;  the  holiness  of  a  creature  is  but  a 
beam  from  that  infinite  Sun,  a  stream  from  that  eternal  Foun- 
tain. Where  there  is  a  derision  of  the  purity  of  any  creature, 
there  is  a  greater  reflection  upon  God  in  that  derision,  as  he  is 
the  author  of  it.  If  a  mixed  and  stained  holiness  be  more  the 
sahiect  of  any  man's  scoffs  than  a  great  deal  of  sin,  that  person 
has  a  disposition  more  roundly  to  scoff  at  God  himself,  should 
he  appoarinthat  unblemished  and  unspotted  putity  which  m- 
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finitely  shines  in  his  nature.  0!  it  is  a  dangerous  thing' to 
scoff  at  and  deride  holineta  in  any  person,  though  n«rer  ao 
mean;  such  do  deride  and  scoff  at  the  most  holy  God, 

The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  by  our  unprepared  addrettea 
to  him,  when  like  awine  we  come  into  the  'presence  of  God 
with  all  our  mire  reeking  and  steaming  upon  us.  A  holy  God 
requires  a  holy  worship;  and  if  our  hest  duties,  having  filth  in 
every  part,  as  performed  by  us,  are  unmeet  for  God,  how  much 
more  unsuitable  are  dead  and  dirty  duties  to  a  .living  and  im- 
mense holiness!  Slight  approaches  and  drossy  frames  speak 
us  to  have  imaginations  of  God  as  of  a  slight  and  sottish  being: 
This  is  worse  than  the  heathens  practised,  who  would  purge 
their  fiesh  before  they  sacrificed,  and  make  some  preparations 
in  a  seeming  purity,  before  they  would  enter  into  their  temples. 
God  is  so  holy,  that  were  our  services  as  refined  as  those  of 
angels,  we  could  not  present  bim  with  a  service  meet  for  his 
holy  nature,  Josh.  xziv.  1 9.  We  contemn,  then,  this  perfection 
when  we  come  before  him  without  due  preparation ;  as  if  God 
himself  were  of  an  impure  nature,  and  did  not  deserve  our 
purest  thoughts  in  our  applications  to  him;  as  if  any  blemished 
and  polluted  sacrifice  were  good  enough  for  him,  and  his  nature 
deserved  no  better,  When  we  excite  not  those  elevated  frames 
of  spirit,  which  are  due  to  such  a  Being,  when  we  think  to  put 
him  off  with  a  lame  and  imperfect  service,  we  worship  him  not 
according  to  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  pnt  a  slight  upon 
his  majestic  sanctity:  or  when  we  nourish  in  our  duties  those 
foolish  imaginations  which  creep  upon  us;  or  when  we  bring 
into,  and  continue  our  worldly,  carnal,  debauched  fancies  in  his 
presence,  worse  than  the  nasty  servants  ox  bemired  dogs,  a  man 
would  blush  to  be  attended  with  in  his  visits  to  a  neat  person. 
To  be  conversing  with  sordid  sensualities, when  we  are-at  the 
feet  of  an  infinite  God,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  hia  htriiuess, 
is' as  much  a  contempt  of  him,  as  it  would  be  of  a  prince,  to 
bring  filth  with  us,  when  we  come  to  present  a  petition  to  him 
clothed-  in  his  royal  robes;,or  as  it  would  have  been  to  God,  if 
the  high  priest  should  have  swept  all  the  blood  and  excrements 
of  the  sacrifices  from  the  foot  of  the  altar  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
ahd  heaped  it  up  'before  the  merey-seat,  where  the  pcesence  of 
God  dwelt  between  the  eherubim,  and  afterwards  shovelled  it 
up  into  the  ark,  to  be  lodged  with  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of 
manna. 

God's  holiness  is  slighted  in  depending  upon  our  imper/eet 
aervieea  to  bear  va  out  be/ore  the  tribunai  of  Ood.  This  is 
too  ordinary:  the  Jews  were  often  infected  with  it,  Rom.  iiL, 
who,  not  well  understanding  the  enonnity  of  their  tran^res- 
sions,  the  interweaving  of  sin  with  their  services,  and  Uie  un- 
spottedness  of  the  Divine  purity,  mingled  an  opinion  of  merit 
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wiih^eir  saerificeSjaod  thought,  by  the  cuttiog  ibe  throat  of  a 
beast,  and  offering  it  upon  Qoa'B  altar,  they  had  made  a  auffi< 
eient  compensation  to  that  holiness  they  had  offended.  Not  lo 
speak  of  many  among  the  RomaniBts,  who  have  the  same 
notion,  thinking  to  make  satisfaction  to  God,  by  erecting  an 
hospital  or  endowing  a  church,  as  if  this  injured  perfection 
eoijd  be  contented  with  the  dregs  of  their  purses  and  the  offer- 
ing of  an  unjust  mammon,  more  likely  to  mind  God  of  the  in- 
jury they  have  done  him,  than  contribute  to  the  appeasing  of 
him.  But  is  it  not  too  ordinary  with  miserable  men,  whose 
coasciences  accuse  them  of  their  crimes,  to  rely  upon  the  mum- 
bling of  a  few  formal  prayers,  and  in  the  strength  of  them  to 
thibk  to  stand  before  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  God,  and  meet 
'with  a  dischai^  upon  this  account  from  any  accusation  this 
Divine  perfection  can  present  against  them?  Nay,  do  not  the 
best  Christians  sometimes  hod  a  principle  in  them,  that  makes 
them  stumble  in  their  goings  forth  to  ChiisI,  and  glorifying  the 
holiness  of  God  in  that  method  which  he  has  appointed  i  Some- 
times casting  an  eye  at  their  grace,  and  sticking  awhile  to  this 
or  ibat  duty,  and  gazing  at  the  glory  of  the  temple-building, 
while  they  should  more  admire  the  glorious  presence  that  fills 
it  What  is  all  this  but  a  vilifying  of  the  holiness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  though  it  would  be  well  enough  contented  with  our 
impurities  and  imperfections,  because  they  look  tike  a  righteous- 
ness.in  our  estimation?  As  though  dross  and  dtmg,^bich  are 
the  titles  the  apostle  gives  to  alt  the  righteousness  of  a  fallen 
creature,  Phil.  tii.  8,  were  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
safficient  to  render  us  comely  before  him.  It  is  a  blasphemy 
against  this  attribute,  to  pretend  that  any  thing  so  imperfect,  so 
daubed  as  the  best  of  our  services  are,  can  answer  to  that  which 
is  infinitely  perfect,and  be  a  ground  of  demanding  eternal  life: 
it  is,  at  best,  to  set  up  a  gilded  dagon  as  a  fit  companion  for  the 
ark  of  his  holiness;  our  own  righteousness  as  a  suitable  match 
for  the  righteousness  of  God:  as  if  he  had  repented  of  the  claim 
he  made  by  the  law  to  an  exact  conformity,  and  thrown  off  the 
holiness  of  his  nature  for  the  fondling  of  a  cOTTupted  creature. 
Rude  and  foolish  notions  of  the  Divine  purity,  are  clearly  eri- 
denced  by  any  confidence  in  any  righteousness  of  our  own, 
though  never  so  splendid.  It  is  a  rendering  the  righteousness 
of  God  as  dull  and  obscure  as  that  of  mec^  a  mere  outside,  as 
their  own;  as  blind  as  the  heathens  pictured  their  Fortune,  that 
knew  as  Kttle  how  I©  discern  the  nature  and  value  of  the  offer- 
ings made  to  herjjis  to  distribute  her  gifts;  as  if  it  were  all  one 
to  them,  to  have  a  dog  or  a  lamb  presented  in  saciince;  as  if 
God  did  not  well  understand  his  own  nature,  when  he  enacted 
so  holy  a  law,  and  strengthened  it  with  so  severe  a  threatening; 
which  must  follow  npon  our  conce^  that  he  will  accept  a  right- 
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eousness  lower  than  that,  which  bears  some  suitableness  to 
the  holiness  of  his  own  nature,  and  that  of  his  law;  apd  that 
he  could  easily  be  put  off  with  a  pretended  and  counterfeit 
service.  What  are  the  services  of  the  generality  of  men,  but 
suppositions  that  they  can  bribe  God  to  an  indulgence  of  them 
in  their  sins,  and  by  an  oral  sacrifice  cause  him  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  haired  of  their  former  iniquities,  and  countenance 
their  following  practices?  As  the  harlot  that  would  returit 
fresh  to  her  uncleanness,  upon  the  confidence  that  her  peace- 
offerings  had  contented  tlie  righteousness  of  God,  Frov.  tU.  14: 
as  though  a  small  service  could  make  him  wink  at  our  stnsf 
and  lay  aside  the  glory  of  his  nature-,  whenj  alas!  the  best 
duties  in  the  most  gracious  persons  in  this  life,  are  but  as 
mixtures,  a  composition  jof  myrrh  and  froth,  since  there  are 
swarms  of  coemptions  in  their  nature,  and  secret  sins  tha,t  they 
need  a  cleansing  from. 

It  is  a  contemning  the  holiness  of  God,  when  toe  charge  the  law 
((f  God  with  rigidness.  We  cast  diit  upon  the  holiness  of  God, 
when  we  blame  the  law  of  God,  because  it  shackles  us,  and 
prohibits  our  desired  pleasures ;  and  hate  the  law  of  God,  as  they 
did  the  prophets  because  they  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things; 
hut  called  to  them,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  turn  aside 
out  of  the  path,  and  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from 
before  them,  Isa.  xxx.  10, 11.  Put  us  no  more  in  mind  <^the 
holiness  of  Ood,  apd  the  holiness  of  his  law;  it  is  a  troublesome 
thing  for  ua  to  hear  of  it:  let  him  be  gone  from  us,  since  he  will 
not  countenance  opr  vices,  and  indulge  our  crimes;  we  would 
rather  hear  there  is  no  God,  than  you  should  tell  as  of  a  holy 
one.  We  are  contrary  to  the  law,  when  we  wish  it  were  not 
ao  exact;  and  therefore  cgntrary-to  the  holiness  of  God,  wbi(^ 
set  the  stamp  of  exactness  and  righteousness  upon  it.  We 
think  him  injurious  to  our  liberty,  when  by  his  precept  be 
tbWarta  our  pleasure;  we  wish  it  of  another  frame,  more  mild, 
more  snitable  {o  our  minds.  It  is  the  same,'asif  we  should 
openly  blame  God  for  consulting  with  his  own  righteousness, 
and  not  with  our  humours,  before  he  settled  his  law;  that  he 
phould  not  have  drawn  it  from  the  depths  of  his  i-ighteous 
nature,  but  squared  it  to  accommodate  our  corruption.- 

This  being  the  language  of  such  complaints,  is  .a  reproving 
God  because  he  would  not  be  unholy  that  we  might  be  tmright- 
eous  with  impunity.  Had  the  Divine  law  been  suited  to  out 
corrupt  state,  God  must  have  been  unholy  to  have  complied 
with  his  rebellious  crealui-e.  To  charge  the  law  with  rigidness, 
either  in  language  or  practice,  is  the  highest  conteinpt-of  God's 
holiness;  for  it  is  an  implicit  wish,  that  God  were  as  defiled, 
polluted,  disorderly,  as  our  corrt^ited  selves. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  injured  opinionatively. 
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In  tbe  opinion  of  Tenial  sins.  The  Romanifita  divide  sina 
into  Teoial  and  mortal :  mortal,  are  those  which  deserve  eternal 
death;  venial,  the  lighter  sort  of  stns,  which  rather  deserve  to  be 
pardoned  than  punished;  or  if  punished,  not  with  an  eternal, 
hot  temporal  punishment.  This  opinion  has  no  foundation,  hut 
is  contrary  to  Scripture.  .  How  can  any  ain  be  in  its  own  na- 
ture venial,  when  the  due  wages  of  every  sin  is  death,  Rom.  vi. 
83,  and  he,  who  continaea  not  in  every  thing  that  the  law  com- 
inands,  fads  under  a  curse?  Gal.  iit.  10.  It  is  a  mean  thought 
of  the  holiness  and  majesty  of  God  to  imagine,  that  any  sin 
which  is  against  an  infinitemajesty,and  as  infinite  a  puiily  both 
in  the  nature  of  God  and  the  law  of  God,  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  infinitely  heinous.  All  sins  are  transgressions  of  the 
eternal  law,  and  in  every  one  the  infinite  holiness  of  God  is  in 
«eme  way  slighted. 

'  In  the  opinion  of  works  of  superarogalioD;  that  is,  such 
works  aa  are  not  commanded  by  God,  which  yet  have  such  a 
dignity  and  worth  in  their  own  nature,  that  the  performers  of 
them  do  not  only  merit  at  God's  hands  for  themselves,  bm  fill 
up  a  treasure  of  merits  for  others,  that  come  short  of  fulfilling 
the  precepts  God  has  enjoined.  It  is  such  a  mean  thought  of 
God's  holiness,  that  the  Jews  in  all  the  charges  brought  against 
them  in  Scripture,  were  never  guilty  of.  And  if  you  consider 
what  pitiful  things  they  are,  which  are  within  the  compass  of 
such  works,  you  have  sufficient  reason  to  bewail  the  ignorance 
of  man,  and  the  low  esteem  he  has  pf  so  glorious  a  perfection. 
The  whipping  themselves  often  in  a  week,  extraordinary 
watchings,  fastings,  macerating  their  bodies,  wearing  a  capu- 
chin's habit,  Slc  are  pitiful  things  to  give  content  to  an  infinite 
purity.  As  if  the  precept  of  God  required  only  the  inferior 
degrees  of  virtue,  and  the  counsels  the  more  high  and  excel- 
lent; as  if  the  law  of  God,  which  the  psalmist  counts  perfect, 
Psal.  xix.  7,  did  not  command  alt  good,  and  forbid  all  evil;  as 
if  the  holiness  of  God  had  forgotten  itself  in  the  framing  the 
law,  and  made  it  a  scanty  and  defective  rule;  and  the  righte- 
ouaneea  of  a  creature  were  not  only  able  to  make  an  eternal 
righteousness,  but  surmount  it.  As  man  would  be  at  first  as 
knowing  as  God,  so  some  of  his  posterity  would  be  more  holy 
than  God;  set  up  a  wisdom  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  a 
purity  above  the  Divine  purity.  Adam  was  not  so  presump- 
tuous, he  intended  no  more  than  an  equalling  God  in  know< 
ledge;  but  those  would  exceed  him  in  righteousness,  and  not 
only  presume  to  render  a  satisfaction  for  themselves  to  the 
holiness^hey  have  injured,  but  to  make  a  purse  for  the  supply 
of  others  tbaf  are  indigent,  that  they  may  stand  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God  with  a  confidence  in  the  imagi>iary  r^hteousnass 
of  a  creature.     How  horrible  is  it  for  those  that  come  short  of 
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the  law  of  God  themselves,  to  thinlt  that  they  can  have  enough 
for  a  loan  to  their  neighbours!  An  unworthy  opinion. 

[8.]  This  attribute  may  inform  us,  how  great  is  our  fall  from 
God,  and  how  distant  we  are  from  him.  View  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  take  a  prospect  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  be  aston- 
ished to  see  a  person  created  in  the  Divine  image,  degenerated 
into  the  image  of  the  devil.  We  are  as  far  fallen  from  the 
holiness  of  God,  which  consists  in  a  hatred  of  sin,  as  iho  lowest 
point  of  the  earth  is  frtfm  the  highest  point  of  the  heavena. 
The  devil  is  not  more  fallen  from 'the  rectitude  of  his  nature 
and  likeness  to  God,  than  we  are;  and  that  we  are  not  in  the 
same  condition  with  -those  apostate  spirits,  is  not  from  any 
thing  in  our  nature,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  upon 
which  account  God  has  indulged  in  us  a  continuance  of  some 
remainders  of  that  which  "Satan  is  wholly  deprived  of.  We 
are  departed  from  our  original  pattern;  we  were  created  to 
live  the  life  of  God,  that  is,  a  life  of  holiness;  but  now  we  are 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  Eph.  iv.  18,  and  of  a  beautiful 
piece  we  are  become  deformed,  daubed  over  with  the  most 
defiling  mud.  We  work  uncleanness  with  greediness,  accord- 
ing to  our  ability,  as  creatures;  as  God  does  work  holiness 
with  affection  and  ardency,  according  to  his  infiniteness,  as 
Creator.  More  distant  we  are  from  God  by  reason  of  sin,  than 
the  vilest  creature,  the  most  deformed  toad  or  poisonous  ser- 
pent, is  from  the  highest  and  most  glorious  angel.  By  for- 
saking our  innocence,  we  departed  from  God  as  our  original 
copy.  The  apostle  might  well  say,  that  by  sin,  we  are  come 
short  of-the  glory  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  83.  Interpreters  trouble 
themselves  much  about  that  place,  Man  is  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory 
of  the  Divina  nature,  and  was  pictured  in  the  rational,  innocent 
creature.  By  the  glory'of  God,  is  meant  the  hoHneaa  of  God: 
as  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  "  Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory;"  that  is,  the  glory  of  God  id  the  text,  into  the  image  of 
vhich  we  are  changed;  but  the  Scripture  speaks  of  no  other 
image  of  God,  hut  that  of  holiness.  We  are  coma  short  of  the 
glory  of  God;  of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  glory  of 
God;  and  the  image  of  it,  which  was  the  glory  of  man.  By 
sin,  which  is  particular  in  opposition  to  the  purity  of  God,  man 
was  left  many  leagues  behind  any  resemblance  to  God;  he. 
stripped  off  that  which  was  the  glory  of  hts  nature,  and  was' 
the  only  means  of  glorifying  God  as  his  Creator  The  word 
ia*tf5rtat,  the  apostles  uses,  is  very  significant,  postponed  by 
BID  an  infinite  distance  from  any  imitation  of  GodV  holiness, 
or  any  appearance  before  him  in  a  garb  of  nature  pleasing  to 
him.    Let  us  lament  our  fitU,  and  distance  from  God. 
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[3.j  AU  unholiness  is  rileandoppoeitstotbe  nainre  of  God. 
It  b  such  a  loathsome  thing,  that  the  purity  of  God's  eye  is 
&Tene  from  baholding,  Hab.  i.  3.     It  is  doi  said  there,  that  he 
will  not,  but-  he  cannot  look  oq  evil ;  there  cannot  be  any  ami- 
cableueas  betwesn  God  and  sin,  the  natures  of  both  are  so 
duectVy  and  unchaogably  contrary  to  one  another.     Holiness 
isihe  life  of  God,  it  endures  as  long  as  his  life;  he  must  be 
eternally  a¥erae  from  sin,  he  can  live  no  longer  than  he  lives 
in  the  hatred  and  loathing  of  it.     If  he  should  for  one  instant 
cease  to  hate  it,  he  would  cease  to  live.     To  be  a  holy  God,  is 
as  essential  to  him  as  to  be  a  living  God ;  and  be  would  not  be 
aUving,but  a  dead  God,  if  jie  were  in  the  least  point  of  time 
an-unholy  God.    He  cannot  look  on  sin  without  loathing  it, 
he  cannot  look  on  sin  but  his  heart  rises  against  it.    It  must 
needs  be  most  odious  to  him,  as  that  which  is  against  the  glory 
of  bis  nattire,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  the  lustre 
and  varnish  of  all  his  other  perfections.    It  is  the  abominable 
thing  which  his  soul  hates,  Jer.  xliv.  4;  the  vilest  terms  imagin- 
able are  used  to  signify  it    Do  you  understand  the  loathsome- 
ness of  a  miry  swine,  or  the  nauseousness  of  the  vomit  of  a 
dog?    These  are  emblems  of  sin,  2  PeL  ii.  22.    Can  you  en- 
dnre  the  steams  of  putrified  carcasses  from  an  open  sepulchre? 
RooL  iii  1 3.    Or  is  the  sight  of  a  body  overgrown  with  leprosy 
gnrtefol  to  you?    So  vile,  so  odious  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  is  no  light  thing  then  to  fly  in  the  face  »f  God,  to  break  his 
et«nal  law,  to  dash  both  tba  tables-  in  pieces,  to  trample  the 
transcript  of  God's  own  nature  under  our  feiet,  to  cherish  that 
which  IS  inconsistent  with  his  honsqr,  to  Ittl  up  our  heels 
against  the  glory  of  his  nature,  to  join  itoue  with  the  devil  in 
stabbing  his  heart,  and  depriving  him  of  his  life.    Sin  in  every 
part  of  it  is  an  opposition  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently an-  envying  him  a  being  an4  life, '  as  well  as  a  glory. 
If  sin  be  such  a  thing,  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  «vil. 

[4.]  Sin  cannot  escape  a  due  punishment.  A  hatred  of  un- 
zi^teoosnessyand  consequently  a  will  to  punish  it,  is  as  essen- 
tul  to  God,  as  a  love  of  righteousness.  Since  he  is  not  as  a 
heathen  idol,  bnt  has  eyes  to  see  and  purity  to  hate  every  ini- 
quity, he  wilt  have  An  infinite  justice  to  punish  whatsoever  is 
against  infinite  holiness.  As  he  loves  every  thing  that  is  amia- 
ble,  so  he  loathes  every  thing  that  is  filthy,  and  that  constantly 
wiUiotri  any  change;  his  whole  nature  is  set  against  it,  he  ab- 
hors  nothing  feut  this.  It  is  not  the  devil's  knowledge  or  acti- 
vity that  his  hatred  is  terminated  in,  but  the  malice  and  unho- 
liness  of  his  nature ;  it  is  this  only  is  the  object  of  hU  seventy. 
*e  of  this  only,  that  there  can  be  a  mani- 


It  is  in  the  recompense  of  this  only, 
festation  o£  bis  justice. 
Vot.  XL— 38 , 
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Sin  must  be  punisbQcl ;  for, 

This  detestation  of  sin  must  be  manifested.  How'  should 
we  certainly  know  his  loathing  of  it,  if  he  did  not  manifest  by 
some  act  how  ungrateful  it  is  to  him-  As  his  love  to  righteous- 
ness would  not  appear  without  rewarding  it,  so  his  hatred  of 
iniquity  would  be  as  little  evidenced  without  punishing  it:  his 
justice  is  the  great  witness  to  his  purity.  The  punishment 
therefore  inflicted  on  the  wicked  shall  be,  in  some  respect,  «8 
gieat  as  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  righteous..  Since  the 
hatred  of  sin  is  natural  to  God,  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  show 
one  time  or  other  his  hatred  of  it.  And  since  men  have  a  con- 
ceit that  God  is  like  them  in  impurity,  there  is  a  necessity  of 
some  manifestation  of  himself  to  be  infinitely  distant  from  those 
conceits  they  have  of  him:  "  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them 
in  order  before  thine  eyes,"  Psal.  l.  21.  He  would  else  en- 
courage the  injuries  done  to  his  holiness,  favour  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  creature,  and  condemn,  or  at  least  slight  the 
righteousness  both  of  his  own  nature  and  his  sovereign  law. 
What  way  is  there  for  God  to  manifest  this  hatred,  bnt  by 
threatening  the  sinner?  and  what  would  this  be  but  a  vain 
•affrightment,  and  ridiculous  to  the  sinner,  if  it  were  never  to  be 
put  in  execution  ?  There  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  between 
his  hatred  of  sin,  and  punishment  of  the  offender:  "  The  wigk- 
ed — his  soul  hateth.  Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain^snal'es, 
fire,  and  brimstone,"  &c.  Psal.  zi.  5,  6.  He  cannot  approve  of 
it  without  denying  himself,  and  a  tola)  impunity  would  be  a 
degree  of  approbation. 

•  The  displeasure  of  God  is  eternal  and  irreconcilable  against 
flin ;  for  sin  being  absolutely  contrary  to  his  holy  nature,  he  is 
eternally  contrary  to  it:  if  there  be  not  therefore  a  way  to  sepa- 
rate the  sin  from  the  sinner,  the.sinuer  must  lie  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God;  no  displeasure  can  be  manifested  without' 
soine  marks  of  it  upon  the  person  that  lies  under  that  displea- 
sure. The  holiness  of  God  will  right  itself  of  the  wrongs  done 
to  it,  and  scatter  the  profaners  of  it  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
him,  which  is  th^  greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted; 
for  to  be  removed  far  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  is  the  worst  of 
deaths.  God  can  as  soon  lay  aside  his  purity,  as^lways  for- 
bear his  displeasure  against  an  impure  person;  it  is  aU  one  not 
to  hate  it,  and  not  to  manifest  his  hatred  of  it. 

As  his  holiness  is  natural  and  necessary,  so.  is  the  punishment 
of  unholiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should 
abominate  sin,  and  therefore  necessary  he  should  discountenance 
it.  The  severities  of  God  against  sin  are  not  vain  scare^crows, 
they  have  their  foundation  in  the  righteousness  of  his  nature;  it 
is  because  he  is  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  that  he  wilt  not  forgive 
om-  transgressions  and  sins.  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  that  is,  that  he  will 
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panish  them.  The  throne  of  his  holiness  is  a  fiery  flame,  Dan. 
vii.  9,  there  is  both  a  pure  light  and  a  scorching  heat.  What- 
ssever  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God,  vill  fall  under  (he  jus- 
tice of  Goij;  he  would  else  violate  his  own  nature,  deny  his  own 
-peifection,  aeem  to  be  out  of  love  with  his  own  glory  and  life. 
He  does  not  hate  it  out  of  choice,  but  trom  the  immutable  pro- 
pen^on  of  his  nature;  it  is  not  so  free  auact  of  his  will,  as  the 
creation  of  man  and  angels,  which  he  might  have  forborne  as 
well  as  effected.  As  the  detestation  of  sin  results  from  the  uni- 
versal rectitude  of  his  nature,  so  the  punishment  of  sin  follows 
upon  that,  as  he  is  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world:  it  is  as 
miK^  against  his  nature  not  to  punish  it,  as  it  is  against  his  na- 
ture not  to  ioa^e  it;  be  would  cease  to  be  holy,  if  he  ceased  to 
hate  it;  and  he  would  cease  to  hate  it,  if  he  ceased  to  punish  it. 
Neither  the  obedience  of  our  Ssrriour's  life,  nor  the  strength  of 
bis  cries,  could  put  a  bar  to  the  cup  of  bis  passion ;  God  so  hated 
sin,  that  when  it  was  but  imputed  to  his  Son,withoutanycom- 
nission  of  it,  he  would  bring  a  hell  upon  his  soul.  Certainly, 
if  God  conid  have  hated  sin  without  ptmishiog  it,  his  Son  had 
aever  felt  the  smart  of  his  wrath:  his  love  to  his  Son  had  been 
strong  enough  to  have  caused  him  to  forbear,  had  not  the  holi- 
ness of  his  nature  been  stronger  to  move  him  to  inflict  a  pun- 
ishment according  to  the  demerit  of  his  sin^  God  cannot  but  be 
holy,  therefore  cannot  but  be  just,  because  injustice  is  a  part  of 
anhotiness.  ' 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  communion  between  Crod  and  un- 
holy spirits.  How  is  it  conceivable,  that  God  shonld  hate  the 
sin,  and  cheridi  the  sinner  with  all  his  filth  in  his  bosom;  that 
he  should  eternally  detest  the  crime,  and  eternally  fold 'the  sin-  . 
ner  in  his  arms?  Can  less  be  expected  from  the  purity  of  his 
nature,  than  to  separate  an  impure  soul,  as  long  as  it  remains 
ao?  Can  there  be  any  delightful  communion  between  those 
whose  natures  afe  contrary  ?  Darkness  and  light  may  as  soon  kiss 
each  other,  and  become  one  nature ;  God  and  the  devil  inay  as 
soon  enter  into  an  eternal  league  and  covenant  together.  For 
God  to  have  pleasure  in  wiclcedness,  and  to  admit  evil  lo  dwell 
with  him,  are  things  equally  impossible  to  his  nature,  Psal.  v.  4; 
while  he  hates  impurity,  he  cannot  have  communion  with  an 
impure  person.  It  may  as  soot  be  expected  that  God  should 
hale  himself,  offer  violence  to  his  own  nature,  lay  aside  his 
purity  as  an  abominable  thing,  and  blot  his  own  glory,  as  love 
an  impurK  person,  entertain  him  ar  his  delight,  and  set  him  in 
the  same  heaven  and  happiness  with  himself  and  his  holy  an- 
gels; ho  must  needs  loathe  him,  he  must  needs  banish  him  from 
bis  presence,  whichisthe  greatest  punishment.  God  sholmess 
and  hatred  of  sin  necessarily  infer  the  punishment  of  it. 
[5  ]  There  is  therefore  a  necessUy  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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holiness  of  God  by  some  suMcient  Mediator.  The  Divine  purity 
could  not  meet  with  aay  acquiescence  in  all  mankiod  after  the 
fall:  sin  was  liated,  the  sinner  would  be  mined,  unless  some 
way  were  found  out  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  the  holiness 
of  Godj  either  the- sinner  must  be  condemned  for  ever,  or  some 
satisfaction  musVbe  made,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature 
might  eternally  appear  in  its  full  lustre.  That  it  is  essential  to 
the  nature  of  God  to  hate  all  unrighteousness,  as  that  which  is 
absolutely  repugnant  to  his  nature,  none  do  question.  That  the 
justice  of  God  is  so  essential  to  him,  as  that  sin  could  not  be 
pardoned  without  satisfoclion,  some  do  question:  thoaghthis 
latter  seems  rationally  to  follow  upon  the  former. '  That  holi- 
ness is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident,  because  else 
God  may  aJs  much-be  conceived  without  parity,  as  he  might  be 
conceived  without  the  creating  the  sua  oi  stars,  lio  man  can 
in  his  right'  wits  frame  a  right  notion  of  a  Deity,  without  purity. 
It  would  be  a  less  blasphemy  against  the  excellency  of  God,  to 
conceit  him  not  knowing,  than  to  imagine  him  not  holy :  and  for 
the  essentialaess  of  his  justice,  Joshua  joins  both  his  holiness 
and  his  jealousy  as  going  hand  in  hand  together:  "He  ia  an  holy 
God;  he  is  a  jealous  God;  he  will  not  forgive  your  ttansgres- 
sioDB  nor  your  sins,"  Josh.  zxiv.  19. 

But  consider  only  the  purity  of  God,  since  it  is  contraiy-to 
sin,  and  consequenUy  hatmg  the  sinner;  the  guilty  person  can- 
not be  reduced  to  God,  nor  can  the  holiness  of  God  have  any 
complacency  in  a  filthy  person,  but  -as  fire  has  in  stubble,  to 
consume  it.  How  the  holy  God  should  be  brought  io  delight 
in  man,  without  a  salvo  for  the  rights  of  his  holinera,  is  not  to 
be  conceived  without  an  impeachment  of  the  nature  of  God. 
The  law  could  not  be  abolished;  that  would  reflect  indeed  upon 
the  righteousness  of  tbe  Lawgiver:  to  abolish  it,  because  of 
sin,  would  imply  a  change  of  the  rectitude  of  his  nature:  must 
be  change  his.  holiness  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was  against 
his  holiness,  in  a  compliance  with  a  profane  and  unri^teoua 
creature  ?  This  should  engage  him  rather  to  maintain  his  law 
than  to  annul  it.  And  to  abrogate  his  law  as  soon  as  he  bftd 
enacted  it,  since  sin  stepped  into  the  world  presently  after  it^ 
would  be  no  credit  to  his  wisdom. 

There  must  be  a  reparation  made  of  the  honourof -God'a 
holiness:  by  ourselves  it  could  not  be  without  condemnation; 
by  another  it  could  not  not  be  without  a  sufficiency  in  the  per- 
md:  no  creature  could  do  it.  All  the  creatures  beltigof  a  finite 
nature,  could  not  make  a  CiMnpensation  for  the  disparagements 
of  infinite  holiness.  He  must  have  despicable  and  vile  thoughts 
of  this  excellent  perfection,  that  imagines  that  a  few  tears,  and 
the  foolish  fawnings  at  the  death  of  a  creature,  can  be  sufficieat 
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tortpair  the  wrongs  and  restore  the  righta  of  thu  attribute.  It 
nrast  therefore  be  «t]ch  a  compensation  as  might  be  connnen- 
Sorate  to-  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the  Divine  law, 
whidi  could  not  be  wrought  by  any,  but  him  that  was  possess- 
ed  of  a  Godhead,  to  give  efficacy  and  exact  congruity  to  it. 
The  Person  designed  and  appointed  by  God  for  so  great  an 
B&ir,  was  one  in  the  form  of  God,  one  equal  with  God,  Phil. 
ii.  6;  who  could  not  be  termed  by  such  a  title  of  dignity,  if  he 
had  not  been  equal  to  God  in  the  universal  rectitude  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  therefore  in  his  holiness;  The  punishment 
due  to  sin  is  translated  to  that  Person  for  the  righting  Divine 
bolioess,  and  the  righteousness  of  that  Person  is  communicated 
to  the  sinner  for  the  pardon  of  the  offending  creature. 

If  the  aimer  had  been  etem^ly  damned,  God's  hatred  of  sin 
had  been  evidenced  by  the  strokes  of  bis  justice,  but  his  mercy 
to  asinner  had  lain  in  obscurity.  If  the  sinner  had  been  par- 
doned and  saved  without  such  a  reparation,  mercy  had  been 
evident,  but  his  holiness  had  bid  its  head  for  ever  in  his  own 
bosom.  There  was  therefore  a  necessity  of  such  a  way  to 
manifest  his  purity,  and  yet  to  bring  forth  his  mercy:  that 
mercy  might  not  always  sigh  for  the  destruction  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  that  holiness  might  not  mourn  for  the  neglect  of  its 
hDoonr. 

[6.]  Hence  it  will  follow,  there  is  no  justification  of  a  sinner 
by  any  thing  in  himselfl  Aflsr  sin  had  set  foot  in  the  world, 
man  could  present  nothing  to  Ood  acceptable  to  bim,  or  bear- 
ing any  proportion  to  the  holiness  of  his  law,  till  God  set  forth 
a  Person,  upon  whose  account  (he  acceptation  of  our  persons 
and  services  is  founded:  "He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,"  £ph.  i.  6.  The  infinite  purity  of  God  is  so  glorious, 
that  it  shames  the  holiness  of  angels,  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
dinis  the  light  of  the  fire :  much  more  will  the  righteousDess  of 
fallen  man,  who  is  vile,  and  drinks  up  iniquity  like  water, 
vanish  into  nothing  in  his  presence.  With  what  self-abasement 
and  abhorrence  ought  he  to  be  possessed,  that  comes  as  short 
of  the  angels  in  purity  as  a  dunghill  does  of  a  star!  The  high- 
est obedience  that  ever  was  performed  by  any  mere  man,  since 
lapsed  nature,  cannot  challenge  any  acceptance  with  God,  or 
stand  before  so  exact  an  inquisition.  What  person  has  such  a 
clear  innocence  and  unspotted  obedience  in  such  a  perfection, 
as  in  any  degree  to  suit  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  nattnre? 
"Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant;  for  in  thy  sight 
shall  no  m&n  living  be  justified,"  Psal.  cxliii  3.  If  God  should 
debate  the  case  simply  with  man  in  his  own  person,  without 
respecting  the  Mediator,  he  were  not  able  to  answer  one  of  a 
thousand.  Though  we  are  Ws  servants,  as  David  was,  and ' 
perfonn  a  sincere  service,  yet  there  are  many  little  motes  and 
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dust  of  sin  in  the  best  works,  that  cannot  lie  undiscovered  from 
the  eye  of  his  hoUness:  and  if  we  come  short  in  the  least  of 
what  the  law  requires,  we  are  guilty  of  all,  James  ii.  10.  >  So 
that  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  hving  be  justified:  in  the  sight 
of  thy  infinite  holiness,  which  hates  the  least  spot :  in  the  sight 
of  thy  infinite  justice,  which  punishes  the  least  transgression. 

God  would  descend  below  his  own  nature,  and  vilify  both 
his  knowledge  and  purity,  should  he  accept  that  for-  a  rights 
eousaess  and  holiness  which  is  net  so  in'  itself;  and  nothing  is 
so  which  has  the  least  stain  upon  it  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
God.  The  most  holy  saints  in  Scripture,  uppii  a  prospect  of 
his  purity,  have  cast  away  all  confidence  in  themselves;  every 
flash  of  the  Divine  purity  has  struck  them  into  a  deep  sense  of 
their  own  impurity  and  shame  for  it.  "  Wherefore  I  abhor  my- 
self, and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,"  Job  zlii.  6.  What  can  the 
language  of  any  man  be  that  lies  under  a  sense  of  infinite  ho- 
liness, and  his  own  defilement  in  the  least,  but  that  of  the 
prophet,  "Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone?"  Isa.  vi.  5.  And 
what  is  there  in  the  world  can  administer  any  other  thought 
than  this,  unless-God  be  considered  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  to  himself?  as  a  holy  God,  so  righted,  as  that  he  can 
dispense  with  the  condemnation  of  a  sinner,  without  dispens- 
ing with  his  hatred  of  sin;  pardoning  the  sin  in  the  criminal, 
because  it  has  been  punished  in  the  Surety.  That  righteous- 
ness which  God  has  set  forth  for  justification  is  not  our  own, 
but  a  righteousness  which  is  of  God,  Phil.  iii.  9,  10;  of  God's 
appointing,  and  of  Gpd^s  performing;  appointed  by  the  Father, 
who  is  God,  and  performed  by  the  Son,  who  is  one  with  the 
Father.  A  righteousness  surmounting  that  of  all  the  glorious 
angels,  since  it  is  an  immutable  one  which  can  never^fail,  an 
everlasting  righteousness,  Dan.  ix.  24.  A  righteousness  wherein 
the  holiness  of  God  can  acquiesce,  as  considered  in  itself,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  righteousness  of  one  equal  with  God.  As  we 
tiierefore  dishonour  the  Divine  Majesty,  when  we  insist  upon 
our  own  imperfect  righteousness  for  our  justification;  (as  if  a'' 
mortal  man  were  as  just  as  God,  and  a  man  as  pure  as  his  Ma- 
ker, Job  iv.  17;)  so  we  highly  honour  the  purity  of  his  nature, 
when  we  charge  ourselves  with  folly,  acknowledge  ourselves 
unclean,  and  accept  of  that  rightsousness  which  gives  a  full 
content  to  his  infinite  purity.  There  can  be  no  justification  of 
a  sinner  by  any  thing  in  himself 

[7.]  If  holiness  be  a  glorious  perfection  of  Che  Divine^nature, 
then  the  Deity  of  Christ  might  be  argued  from  hence.-  He  is 
indeed  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Holy  One,  Acts  iii,  14,  a 
title  often  given  to  God  in  Ae  Old  Testament;  and  he  is  called 
'the  Holy  of  holies,  Dan.  xi.  24,  but  because  Uie  angels  seemed 
to  be  termed  holy  ones,  Dan.  iv.  13.  17,  and  ihi  most  sacred 
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place  in  the  temple  was  also  called  the  holy  of  holies,  I  shall 
not  insist  upon  that.  But  you  find  oar  Saviour  particularly 
applauded  by  the  angels,  as  holy;  when  this  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature,  together  with  the  incommnnicable  name  of  God, 
ate  linked  together  and  ascribed  to  him,  Isa.  vl  3:  "Holy, 
holy, holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory:"  which  the  apostle  interprets  of  Christ,  John  zii.  39 — *l: 
"  Esaiaa  daid  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
their  heart ;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal 
them.  These  things  said  E^saias,  when  he  saw  his  glory  and 
spake  of  him."  He  that  Isaiah  saw  environed  with  the  sera- 
phim in  a  reverential  posture  before  bis  face,  and  praised  as 
most  holy  by  them,  was  the  true  and  eternal  God;  such  accla- 
mations belong  to  none  but  the  great  Jehovah,  God  blessed  for 
ever.  But,  says  John,  it  was  the  glory  of  Christ  that  Isaiah 
saw  in  this  vision ;  Christ,  therefore,  is  God  blessed  for  ever,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts.'  The 
evangelist  had  been  speaking  of  Christ,  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  against  heUeving  on  him; 
his  glory,  therefore,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  subject  he  had  been 
speaking  of.  The  evangelist  was  not  speaking  of  the  Father, 
bat  of  the  Son,  and  cites  those  words  out  of  Isaiah,  not  to  teach 
any  thing  of  the  Father,  but  to  show  that  the  Jews  could  not 
believe  in  Christ  He  speaks  of  him  that  had  wrought  so 
many  miracles;  but  Christ  wrought  Ihosq  miracles:  he  speaks 
of  him  whom  the  Jews  refused  to  believe  on;  but  Christ  was 
the  Person  they  would  not  believe  on,  while  they  acknowledged 
God.  It  was  the  glory  of  this  Person  Isaiah  saw,  and  this 
Person  Isaiah  spake  of,  if  the  words  of  the  evangelist  be  of  any 
credits  The  angels  are  too  holy  to  give  acclamations  belonging 
to  God,  to  any  but  him  that  is  God. 

[8.]  This  attribute  shows,  God  is  fully  fit  for  the  government 
of  the  world.  The  righteousness  of  God's  nature  qualifies  him 
to  be  Judge  of  .the  world.  If  he  were  not  perfectly  righteooa 
and  holy,  he  were  incapable  to  govern  and  judge  the  world; 
if  there  be  unrighteousness  with  God,  how  shall  he  judge  the 
world?  Rom.  iii.  3,  6.  "God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither 
will  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment,"  Job  xxiv.  18.  How 
despicable  is  -a  judge  that  wanu  innocence!  As  omniscience 
fits  God  to  be '  a  juidge,  so  holiness  fits  him  to  be  a  righteous 
judge:  "The  Lord.knoweth,"  that  is,loveth  "the  way  of  the 
righteous:  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish,"  Psal.  i.  6. 
[9.]  If  holiness  be  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divme  na- 
ture, the  Christian  religion  is  of  a  Divine  extraction.  It  disco- 
vers the  hoUnoBs  of  God,  and  forms  the  creature  to  a  confornuty 
>  PUwni  to  D«t»L  Chrirti  in  Itwum- 
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to  him.  It  gives  us  a  prospect  of  his  nature,  represents  him 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  Psal.  ex.  3,  more  than  the  vhole  glaae 
of  the  creation.  It  is  in  this  evangelical  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  beheld,  and  rendered  amiable  and  imitable,  3  Cor.  iiL 
18.  It  is  a  doctrine  alccording  to  godliness,  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  direct- 
ing us  to  live  the  life  of  God;  a  life  worthy  of  God,  and  worthy 
of  our  first.creation  by  his  hand.  It  takes  us  off  from  ourselves, 
fixes  us  upon  a  noble  end,  points  our  actions  and  the  scope  of 
our  lives  to,  God.  It  quells  the  monsters  of  sin,  discountenances 
(he  motes  of  wickedness;  and  it  is  no  mean  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  it,  that  it  sets  us  no  lower  a  pattern  for  our  imita- 
tion, than  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  majesty.  God  is  exalted 
upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness  in  it,  and  the  creature  advanced 
to  an  image  and  irasemblance  of  it:  "  Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am 
holy,"  1  Pet.  i.  16. 

Use.  (2.)  Is  for  comfort.  This  attribute  frowns  upon  lapsed 
nature,  but  smiles  in  the  restorations  made  by  the  gospel.  God's 
holiness,  in  conjunction  with  his  justice,  is  terrible  to  a  guilty 
sinner;  but  now,  in  conjunction  with  his  mercy,  by  the  satis- 
foction  of  Christ,  it  is  sweet  to  a  believing  penitent  In  the 
first  oovenant,  the  parity  of  his  nature  was  joined  with  the 
rigours  of  his  justice ;  in  the  second  covenant,  the  purity  of  his 
nature  is  joined  with  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  meicy. 
In  the  one,  justice  flames  against  the  sinner  in  the  right  of  in- 
jured holiness;  in  the  other,  mercy  yearns  towards  a  believer, 
with  the  consent  of  r^hted  holiness.  To  rejoice  in  the  holiness 
of  God,  is  the  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  a  renewed  man:  "My 
heart 'rejoiceth  in  the  Lord;"  what  follows?  "  There  is  none 
holy  as  the  Lord,"  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  S.  Some  perfiactions  of  the  . 
Divine  nature  are  astonishing,  some  affrighting;'  but  ^  may 
fill  us  both  with  astonishment  at  it,  and  a  joy  in  it 

[1.]  By  covenant  we  have  an  interest  in  this  attributo,-a8 
well  as  any  other.  In  that  clause  of  God's  being  our  God, 
entire  God  with  all  his  glory,  all  his  perfections  are  passed  over 
as  a  portion,  and  a  gracious  soul  is  brought  into  union  with 
God,  as  his  God :  not  with  a  part  of  God,  but  with  God  m  the 
simplicity,  extent,  integrity  of  his  nature;  and  therefore  in  this 
attribute.  And  upon  sopie  account,  it  may  seem  more  in  this 
attribute  than  in  anyoih^r;  for  if  he  be  our  God,  he  is  our  God 
in  his  life  and  glory,  and  therefore  in  his  pifrity  especially,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  live,  he  could  not  be  happy  and  blessed. 
Little  comfort  will  it  be  to  have  a  dead  god  or  a  vile  god  made 
over  to  us:  and  as  by  thia  covenant  he  is  our  Father,  so  he 

fives  us  his  nature,  and  communicates  his  holiness  in  all  his 
ispensations;  and  in  those  thai  are  severest,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  sweetest;  "  But  be"  corrects  us  <<  for  our  profit,  that 
we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness,"  Heb.  xiL  10.    Not 
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^P*ply>  paitakers  of  holiness,  but  of  his  holiness;  to  .hav*  a 
portraiture  of  it  in  our  nature,  a  model  of  it  in  our  hearts,  a 
spaik  of  the  same  nature  with  that  immense  splendour  and 
&me  in  himself.     The  holiness  of  a  eorenant  soul  is  a  resem- 
blanoeof  the  holiness  of  God,  and  formed  by  it:  as  the  picture 
of  the  sun  in  a  cloud  is  a  fruit  of  his  beams,  and  an  image  of 
its  author.     The  fulness  of  the  .perfection  of  holiness  remains 
in  the  nature  of  God,  as  the  fulness  of  the  light  does  in  the  auD; 
yet  there  are  transmissions  of  light  from  the  sun  to  the  moon, 
and  it  is  a  light  of  the  same  nature  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.     The  holiness  (^  a  creature  is  nothing  else  but  the  re- 
flectioa  of  the  Divine  holiness  upon  it;  and  to  make  the  crea- 
ture capable  of  it,  God  lakes  various  methods,  according  to  his 
covenant  grace. 

[S.]  This  attribute  renders  Ood  a  fit  object  for  trust  and  de- 
pendence. The  notion  of  an  unholy  and  unrighteous  God,  is 
an  uncomfortable  idea  of  him,  and  beats  off  our  hands  from 
laying  any  hold  of  him.  It  is  upon  this  attribute  the  reputation 
and  honour  of  God  in  the  world  is  built.  What  encourage- 
ment can  we  hare  to  believe  him,  or  what  inceaiivea  could  we 
have  to  serve  him,  without  the  lustre  of  this  in  his  nature? 
The  very  thought  of  an  unrighteous  God,  is  enough  to  drive 
men  atagreat  distuice  from  him;  as, the  honesty  of  a  man 
gives  a  reputation  to  his  word;  so  does  the  holiness  of  God 
give  credit  to  his  promise.  It  is  by  this  he  would  have  us  stifla 
oar  fears,  and  fortify  our  trust:  "  Fear  not,  thou  vonn  Jacob, 
and  ye  men  of  Israel ;  X  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy 
Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  Isa.  xli.  14:  he  will  be  in 
his  actions,  what  he  is  in  his  nature.  Nothing  shall  make  him 
defile  his  own  excellency;  unrighteousness  is  the  ground  of 
mtUability;  but  the  promise  of  God  does  never  fail,  because  the 
rectitude  of  his  nature  does  never  languish;  were  his  attributes 
without  the  conduct  of  this,  they  would  be  altogether  formi- 
dable. As  this  is  the  glory  of  all  his  other  perfections,  so  this 
only  renders  him  comfortable  to  a  believing  sevl.  Might  we 
not  fear  his  power  to  crush  us,  his  mercy  to  overlook  us,  his 
wisdom  to  design  against  us,  if  this  did  not  influence  them? 
What  an  oppression  is  power  without  righteousness  in  the 
hand  of  acreature,  destnictiva  instead  of  protecting;  the  devil 
is  a  mighty  spirit,  but  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  because  he  is  an  im- 
pure spirit  When  God  would  give  us  the  highest  security  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  he  swears  by  this  attribute,  Psal. 
Ixxiix.  33 ;  his  holiness  as  well  as  his  truth,  is  laid  to  pawn  for 
the  security  of  his  promise..  As  we  make  God  the  Judge  be- 
tween us  and  others,  when  we  swear  by  him;  so  he  makes  tin 
holioess  the  judge  between  himself  and  his  people,  when  he 
swears  by  it. 

Voi.  II.— 89 
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It  is  this  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  aorffer  of 
our  prayers.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  readiness  to  give:  "  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts; — how  much 
tnore  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him?"  Matt.  vii.  11.  Though  the  holiness  of 
God  be  not  mentioned,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood ;  the  emphasis 
Hes  in  those  words,  If  you,  being  evil:  God  is,  then, consider^ 
in  a  disposition  contrary  to  this,  which  can  be  nothing  but  his 
righteousness.  If  you  that  are  unholy,  and  have  so  moeh 
corruption  in  you  to  render  you  cruel,  can  bestow  upon  your 
children  the  good  things  they  want,  how  much  more  shall  God, 
who  is  holy,  and  has  nothing  in  him  to  check  his  mercifulness 
to  his  creatures,  grant  the  petitions  of  his  supplianu!  It  was 
this  attribute  edged  the  fiduciary  importunity  of  the  souls  under 
the  altar,  for  the  revenging  their  blood  unjustly  shed  upon 
«arth :  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not— 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?"  Rev.  yi. 
10.  Let  not  thy  holiness  stand  with  folded  arms,  as  careless  of 
the  eminent  sufferings  of  those  that  fear  thee,  we  implore  thee 
by  the  holiness  of  thy  nature,  and  the  tnilb  of  thy  word. 

This  renders  hitn  fit  to  be  confided  in,  for  the  comfort  of  oui 
fiouls  in  a  broken  condition.  The  reviving  the  hearts  of  the 
Bpiritually  afflicted,  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature : "  Thus 
saith  the  high  and  lo^  One  that  inhabiteih  eternity,  whose 
name  is  holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also 
that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
humble,"  Isa.  Ivii.  15.  He  acknowledges  himself  the  lofty  One, 
tbey  might  therefore  fear  he  would  not  revive  them;  but  he  a 
also  the  Holy  One, and  therefore  he  will  refresh  them;  heis-nOt 
more  lofty  than  he  is  holy;  besides  the  argument  of  the  immu- 
tability of  his  promise,  and  the  might  of  his  power,  here  is  the 
holiness  of  bis  nature  moving  him  to  pity  his  drooping  creature. 
His  promise  is  ushered  in  with  the  name  of  power,  high  and 
lofty  One,.to  bar  their  distrust  of  his  strength;  and  with  a  de- 
claration of  his  holinessg.to  check  any  despair  of  his  will  There 
is  no  ground  to  think  I  should  be  false  to  my  word,  or  miswn- 
ploy  my  power,  since  that  coimot  be,  because  of  the  holiuess 
of  my  name  and  nature. 

This  renders  him  fit  to  be  confided  in  for  the  maiDtenance 
of  grace,  and  protection  of  us  against  our  spiritual  ^emies. 
What  our  Saviour  thought  an-  argument  in  prayer,  we  may 
well  take  as  a  ground  of  our  confidence.  In  the  strength  of  this 
he  puts  up  his  suit,  when  in  bis  mediatory  capacity  he  inter- 
cedes for  the  preservation  of  his  people:  ■*  Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thine  owo  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  we  are,"  John  xvii.  1 1.  Ho.ly  Father,  not 
merciful  Father,  or  powerful,  or  wise  Father,  but  holy;  and 
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Terse  85,  r^hteona  Father.    Christ  pleads  that  attribnte  for  the 
performance  of  God's  word,  whidi  was  laid  to  pawn  when  he 
passed  hia  word:  for  it  was  by  his  holiness  that  he  swore,  (hat 
his  seed  should  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  he- 
Core  him,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  36 ;  which  is  meant  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  covensLDt  which  he  had  made  with  Christ,  and  is  also  meant 
of  the  preservation  of  the  mystical  seed  of  David,  and  the  per- 
petuating his  loving-kindness  to  ibem,  ver.  89.  33.     Grace  is 
an  image  of  Ood's  holiness,  and  therefore  the  holiness  of  God 
is  most  proper  to  be  used  as  an  argument  to  interest  and  engage 
him  in  the  preservation  of  it.    In  the  midst  of  church  provo- 
cations, he  will  not  utterly  extinguish,  because  he  is  the  Holy 
One  in  the  midst  of  her,  Hos.  zi.  9;  nor  in  (he  midst  of  judg- 
ments wiU  he  condemn  his  people  to  death,  because  he  is  their 
Hofy  One,  Hab,  i.  IS;  but  their  enemies  shall  be  ordained  for 
judgment,  and  established  for  correction.     One  prophet  assutvs 
them  in  the  name  of  die  Lord,  upon  the  strength  of  this  perfec- 
tion; and  the  other,  upon  the  same  ground,  is  confident  of  the 
protection  of  the  church,  because  of  God's  holiness  engaged  in 
an  iaviolahle 'covenant 

[3.J  Since  holiness  is  a  glorious  perfection  of  (be  nature 
of  God,  he  will  certainly  value  every  holy  soul.  It  is  of  a 
greater  value  with  him  than  the  souls  of  all  men  in  the  world 
that  are  destitute  of  it;  wicked  men  are  the  worst  of  vile- 
neases,  and  mere  dross;'  purity,  then,  which  is  contrary  to  wick- 
edness, must  be  the  most  precious  thing  in  his  esteem;  he  mUst 
needs  love  that  quality  which  he  is  most  pleased  with  in  him- 
self, as  a  father  looks  with  most  deitgbt  upon  the  child  which 
is  powessed  wiUi  those  dtspoaitions  he  most  values  tn  his  own 
nature:  "  His  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright,"  PsaL  xi. 
7.  He  looks  upon  them  with  a  full  and  open  face  of  favour, 
with  a  countenance  clear,  unmasked  and  smilin'g,  with  a  face 
full  of  delight.  Heaven  itself  is  not  such  a  pleasing  object  to 
him,  as  the  image  of  hia  own  increaled  holiness  in  the  created 
holitiess  of  men  and  angels:  as  a  man  esteems  that  most  which 
is  most  like  him,  of  his  own  generation,  more  than  a  piece  of 
art;  which  is  merely  the  product  of  his  wit  or  strength.  And 
he  must  love  holiness  in  the  creature;  be  would  not  else  love 
his  own  image,  and  cotiseqiiently  would  undervalue  himself: 
he.  despises  the  image  the  wicked  bears,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  SO;  but 
he  cannot  disesteem  his  own  stamp  on  the  godly;  he  cannot  bnt 
delight  in  his.  own  woric,  bis  choice  work,  the  master-piece  of 
aU  his  works,  the  new  creation  of  things;  that  which  is  next 
10  himself,  aa  being  a  Divine  nature  like  himself,  2  Pet.  i.  4, 
When  he  overlooks  strength,  parts,  knowledge,  he  cannot  over- 
look thia ;  he  sets  apart  him  "that  is  godly  for  himself,  Psal.  iy. 
'  The  Tilert  men,  TnX.  lii-  8. 
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3,  as  a  peculiar  object  to  take  pleasure  in;  he  reserves  such  for 
his  owD  complacency,  when  he  ^arett  the  rest  of  the  world  lo 
the  devil's  power;  he  is  choice  of  them  above  all  his  other 
works,  and  wilt  not  let  any  have  bo  great  a  propriety  in  them 
as  himself.  If  it  be  so  dear  to  him  here  in  its  imperfect  and 
mixed  condition,  that  he  appropriates  it  as  a  peculiar  object  for 
hia  own  delight;  how  much  more  will  the  unspotted  purity  of 
glorified  saints  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  him!  So  that  ha  will 
take  less  pleasiu-e  in  the  material  heavens,  than  in  such  a  sold. 
Sin  only  is  detestable  to  God,  and  when  this  is  done  away,  the 
soul  becomes  as  lovely  in  his  account,  as  before  it  was  loath- 
somci. 

[4.]  Il  is  comfort,  upon  this  account,  that  God  will  perfect 
holiness  in  every  upright  soul.  We  many  times  distrust  Ood, 
and  despond  in  ourselves,  because  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  the  sad  corruptions  in  our  own;  but  the 
holiness  of  God  engages  him  to  the  preservation  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  perfection  of  it;  as  appears  by  our  Saviour's 
argument,  John  xvii.  11.  "Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine 
own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me;"  to  what  end? 
*'  that  they  may  bo  one,  as  we  are ;"  one  with  us,  in  the  resem- 
blance of  purity.  And  the  holiness  of  the  soul  is  used  as  an 
ai^utnenl  by  the  psalmist,  Psal.  Izxxvi.  2.  "  Preserve  my-soul^ 
for  I  am  holy ;"  that  is,  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to  holiness; 
thou  hast  separated  me  from  the  mass  of  the  corrupted  world; 
preserve  and  perfect  me  with  the  assembly  of  the  glorified 
choir.  The  more  holy  any  are,  the  mere  communicative  they 
are;  God  being  most  holy,  is  most  communicative  of  that 
which  he  most  esteems  in  himself,  end  delights  to  see  in  bis 
creature;  be  is  therefore  more  ready  to  impart  his  holiness  to 
them  thai  beg  for  it,  than  to  communicate  his  knowledge  or  his 
power.  Though  he  were  holy,  yet  he  let  Adam  fall,  who 
never  petitioned  his  holiness  to  preserve  him;  he  let  him.  fall, 
to  declare  the  holiness  of  bis  own  nature,  which  had  wanted  its 
due  manifestation  withom.it;  but  since  that  cannot  be  declared 
in  a  higher  manner  than  it  has  been  already  in  the  death  of 
the  Surety  that  bore  our  guilt,  there  is  no  fear  he  should  oast 
the  work  out  of  his  hands,  since  the  design  of  the  permissioa 
of  man's  apostasy,  in  the  discovery  of  the  perfections  of  his 
nature,  has  been  fiUly  answered.  The  finishing  the  good  work 
he  has  begun,  has  a  relation  to  the  glory  of  Christ;  and  his 
own  glory  in  Christ  to  be  manifested  in  the^ay  of  his  appear- 
ing, Phil.  i.  6;  wherein  the  glory,  both  of  his  own  holiness,  and 
the  holiness  of  the  Mediator,  are  to  receive  their  full  manifesta- 
tion. As  it  is  a  part  of  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  sanctify  his 
church^till  not  a  wrinkle  or  spot  beleA,  Eph.v.  S6,S7;  so  it  is 
the  part  of  God  not  to  leave  tluit  work  imperfect,  with  which  his 
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holiness  has  atlempled  a  second  time-  to  beautify  his  creature. 
He  will  not  cease  exalting  this  attribute,  which  is  the  be- 
liever's by  the  new  covenant,  till  he  utters  that  applauding 
speech  of  his  own  work, "  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love;  there  is 
no  spot  in  thee,"  Cant.  iv.  7. 

Use  (3.)  Is  for  exhortation.    .Is  holiness  an  eminent  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature,  then, 

[1.]  Let  us  get  and  preserve  right  and  strong  apprehensions 
of  this  Divine  perfection.  Without  a  due  sense  of  it,  we  can 
never  exalt  God  in  our  hearts;  and  (he  more  distinct  concep- 
tions we  have  of  this,  and  the  rest  of  his  attributes,  the  more 
we  glorify  him.  When  Moses  considered  God  as  his  strength 
and  salvation,  he  would  exalt  htm,  Kxod.  xv.  S;  and  he  could 
never  break  out  in  so  admirable  a  doxology  as  that  in  the  text, 
without  a  deep  sense  of  the  glory  of  his  purity  which  he  speaks 
of  with  so  much  admiration.  Such  a  sense  will  be  of  use  to  us. 
In  promoting  genuine  convictions.  A  deep  consideration 
of  the  holiness  of  God  cannot  but  be  followed  with  a-deep  coh- 
uderation  of  oui  impure  and  miserable  condition  by  reason  of 
sin;  we  cannot  glance  upon  it  without  reflections  upon  our 
own  vileness.  Adam  no  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  a  holy  God 
in  the  garden,  but  he  considered  his  own  nakedness  with 
shame  and  fear.  Gen.  iii.  10:  much  less  can  we  fix  oar  minds 
upon  it,  but  we  must  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  our  own  un- 
cleanness.  The  clear  beams  of  the  sun  discover  that  fillhiness 
in  our  garments  and  members,  which  was  not  visible  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Impure  metals  are  discerned  by  com- 
paring them  with  that  which  is  pure  and  perfect  in  its  kind. 
The  sense  of  guilt  is  the  first  natural  result  upon  a  sense  of  this 
excellent  perfeciion;  and  the  sense  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
own  righteonsness  is  the  next.  Who  can  think  of  it,  and  re- 
flect upon  himself  as  an  object  fit  for  Divine  love?  Who  can 
have -a  due  thought  of  it  without  regarding  himself  as  stubble 
before  a  consuming  fire?  Who  can,  without  a  confusion  of 
heart  and  face,  glance  upon  that  pure  eye,  which  beholds  with 
detestation  the  foul  motes  as  well  as  the  filthier  and  bigger 
spots?  When  Isaiah  saw  his  glory,  and  heard  how  highly  the 
angels  exalted  God  for  this  perfection,  he  was  rn  a  cold  sweat, 
ready  to  swoon,  till  a  seraph  with  a  coal  from  the  altar,  both 
pui^d  and  revived  him,  Isa.  vi.  5 — 7.  They  are  sound  and 
genuine  convictions,  which  have  the  prospect  of  Divine  purity 
for  their  immediate  spring,  and  not  a  foresight  of  our  own 
misery;  when  it  is  not  the  punishment  we  have  deserved,  but 
the  holiness  we  have  ofi'ended,  most  grates  our  hearts.  Such 
convictions  are  the  first  rude  draughts  of  the  Divine  image  in 
our  spirits;  and  grateful  to  God,  because  they  oje  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  glory  of  (his  attribute,  and  the  first  mark  of 
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honour  given  to  it  by  the  creature.  Those  that  oeTer  had  a 
sense  of  their  own  vileness,  were  always  destitute  of  a  sense 
of  God's  holiness.  And  by  the  way  we  may  observe,  that 
those  that  scoff  at  any  for  hanging  down  the  head  under  the 
consideration  and  conviction  of  sin,  (as  is  too  usual  with  the 
world,)  scoff  at  them  for  having  deeper  apprehensions  of  the 
purity  of  tiod  than  themselves,  and  consequently  make  a  mock 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  ground  of  those  convic- 
tions; a  sense  of  this  would  prevent  such  a  dan[inable  reproach- 
ing. 

A  sense  of  this  will  render  tt3  humble  in  the  posaenion  of 
the  greatest  holiness  a  creature  were  capable  of.  We  are  apt 
to  l»  proud  with  the  pharisee,  when  we  look  upon  others  wal- 
lowing in  the  tnire  of  base  and  unnatural  lusts;  but  let  any 
dap  their  wings,  if  they  can,  in  a  vain  boasting  and  ezultalion, 
when  they  view  the  holiness  of  God.  What  torch,  if  it  had 
reason,  would  be  proud  and  swagger  in  its  own  light,  if  it  com- 
pared itself  with  the  sun  ?  Who  can  stand  before  this  holy 
Lord  God?  is  the  just  reflection  of  the  holiest  person,  as  it  was 
of  those,  1  Sam.  vi.  20,  that  had  felt  the  marks  of  his  jealousy 
after  their  looking  into  the  ark,  though  it  is  likely  out  of  affec- 
tion to  it  and  triumphant  joy  at  its  return.  When  did  the 
angels  testify,  by  the  covering  of  their  faces,  their  weakness  to 
bear  the  lustre  of  his  majesty,  but  when  Ihey  beheld  his  glory? 
when  did  they  signify  by  their  covering  their  feet  the  shame 
of  their  own  vileness,  but  when  their  hearts  were  fullest  of  the 
applaudings  of  this  perfection?  Isa.  vi.  2,3.  Though  they 
found  themselves  without  spot,  yet  not  with  such  a  holiness 
that  they  could  appear  either  with  their  faces  or  feet  unveiled 
and  unmasked  in  the  presence  of  God.  Does  the  immense 
splendour  of  this  attribute  engender  shaming  reflections  in  ' 
those  pure  spirits?  What  will  it,  what  should  it  do  in  us,  that 
dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  and  creep  up  and  down  with  that  clay 
upon  our  backs,  and  too  much  of  it  in  our  hearts?  The  sUrs 
themtelves,  which  appear  beautiful  in  the  night,  are  masked 
at  the  awakening  of  the  sun.  What  a  dim  light  is  that  of  a 
glow-wormto  that  ofthesun!  The  apprehensions  of  this  made 
the  elders  humble  themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  glory,  by 
casting  down  their  crowns  before  his  throne.  Rev.  iv.  8;  10;  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  triumphing  generals  among  the 
Komans,  who  hung  up  their  victorious  laurels  in  the  capitol, 
dedicating  them  to  their  gods,  acknowledging  them  their  supe< 
riors  m  strength,  and  awthors  of  their  victory.  This  self-empti- 
ness at  the  consideration  of  Divine  purity,  is  the  note  of  the 
true  church  represented  by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  a  note 
of  a  true  member  of  the  church;  whereas  boasting  of  perfeo- 
tion  and  merit  is  the  property  of  the  anti-chrislian  tribe,  that 
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have  mean  thoughts  of  this  adorible  perfaction,  ood  tliiftk' 
themselves  more  righteous  than  the  unspotted  angels,  ^hiit  a 
self-annihilation  is  there  in  a  good  maa  when  the  sanse  c^-  Di- 
Ttae  purity  is  most  lively  in  him!  yea,  how  detestable  i^'he  to 
himself.  There  is  aa  little  proportion  between  the'holiness  of 
the  Divine  majesty,  and  that  of  the  most  righteous  creature,  as 
there  is  between  a  nearness  of  a  person  that  stands  upon  a 
mountain  to  the  son,  and  of  him  that  beholds  him  in  a  vale: 
one  is  nearer  than  the  other,  but  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
boasted  of,  in  regard  of  the  vast  distance  that  is  between  the 
snn  and  the  elevated  spectator. 

This  would  make  usfullafan  affectionate  nverenetin  all 
our  approachta  to  Ood.  By  this  perfection  God  is  rendered 
venerable,  and  fit  to  be  reverenced  by  his  creature;  and  mag- 
nificent  thoughts  of  it  in  the  creature  would  awaken  to  an 
actual  reverence  of  (he  Divine  majesty.  "  Holy  and  reverend 
is  his  name,"  Psal.  czi.  9.  A  good  opinion  of  this  would  en- 
gender in  us  a  sincere  respect  towards  him;  we  should  then 
"serve  the  Lord  with  fear,"  as  the  eipression  is,  Psal.  U,  II, 
that  is,  be  afraid  to  cast  any  thing  before  him  that  may  offend 
the  eyes  of  his  purity.  Who  would  venture  rashly  and  garishly 
into  the  presence  of  an  eminent  moralist,  or  of  a  righteous  king 
apon  his  throne?  The  fixedness  of  the  angels  arose  from  the 
continual  prospect  of  this.  What  if  we  had  been  with  Isaiah 
when  he  saw  the  vision,  and  beheld  him  in  the  same  glory,  and 
the  heavenly  choir  in  their  reverential  posture  in  the  service  of 
God;  would  it  not  have  baued  our  wanderings,  and  staked  ua 
down  to  our  duty?  Would  not  the  fortifying  an  idea  of  it  in 
our  minds  produce  the  same  effect?  It  is  for  want  of  this  we 
carry  ourselves  so  loosely  and  unbecomingly  in  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, with  the  same,  or  meaner  affections  than  those  where- 
with we  stand  before  some  vile  creature,  that  is  our  superior 
in  the  world;  as  though  a  piece  of  filthy  fiesh  were  more  valua- 
ble than  this  perfection  of  the  Divinity.  How  does  the  Psalmist 
double  his  exhortation  to  sing  praise  to  God!  Psal.  xlvii.  e. 
"  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises;  sing  praises  unto  our  King, 
sing  praises,"  because  of  his  majesty,  and  the  purity  of  his 
dominion:  and  verse  8,  "  God  reigneth  over  the  heathen:  God 
sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  holiness."  How  would  this  ele- 
vate us  in  praise,  and  prostrate  us  in  prayer,  when  we  praise 
and  pray  with  an  undersUnding  and  insight  of  that  nature  we 
bless  or  implore!  as  he  speaks,  verse  T,  "  Sing  ye  praises  with 
tuiderstanding."  The  holiness  of  God  in  his  government  and 
dominion,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  holiness  of  hia 
precepts,  should  beget  in  us  a  humble  respect  in  our  approwshea. 
The  mora  wo  grow  in  a  sense  of  this,  the  more  shall  we  ad- 
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vance  in  the  true  performance  of  all  our  duties.*  Those  nations 
which  adored  the  sun,  had  they  at  first  seen  his  brightness 
-wrapped  and  tnasked  in  a  cloud,  and  paid  a  veneration  to  it,' 
how'would  their  adorations  have  mounted  to  a  greater  point, 
after  they  had  seen  it  in  its  full  brightness,  shaking  off  those 
veils,  and  chasing  away  the  mists  before  it !  what  a  profound 
reverence  would  they  have  paid  it,  when  they  beheld  it  in  its 
glory  and  meridian  brightness!  Our  reverence  to  God  in  all  our 
addresses  to  him  will  arrive  to  greater  degrees,  if  every  act  of 
duty  be  ushered  in  and  seasoned  with  the  thoughts  of  God  as 
sitting  upon  a  throne  of  holiness:  we,  shall  have  a  more  be- 
coming sense  of  our  own  vileness,  a  greater  ardour  in  his  ser- 
vice,  a  deeper  respect  in  his  presence,  if  our  understanding  be 
more  cleared,  and  possessed  wilh  the  notions  of  this  perfection. 
Thus  take  a  view  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  glory,  before  you 
fall  down  before  hia  throne,  and  assure  yourselves  you  will  find 
your  hearts  and  services  quickened  with  a  new  and  lively  spirit. 
A  due  sense  of  this  perfection  in  God  would  produce  in  us 
a  fear  qf  God,  and  arm  us  against  temptatimis  and  tin. 
What  made  the  heathen  so  wanton  and  loose  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  gods  as  vicious  P  Who  would  stick  at  adul- 
teries and  more  prodigious  lusts,  that  can  take  a  pattern  for 
them  from  the  person  he  adores  for  a  deity  ?  Upon  which  ac- 
count  Plato  would  have  poets  banished  from  his  commonwealth, 
because  by  dressing  up  their  gods  in  wanton  garbs  in  their 
poems,  they  encouraged  wickedness  in  the  people.  But  if  the 
thoughts  of  God's  holiness  were  impressed  upon  us,  we  should 
regard  sin  with  the  same  eye,  mark  it  with  the  same  detestation 
in  OUT  measures,  as  God  himself  does.  So  far  as  we  are  sen- 
sible of  the  Divine  purity,  weshould  account  sin  vite  as  it  de- 
serves; we  should  hate  it  entirely,  without  a  grain  of  love  to 
it,  and  hate  it  perpetually.  "  Through  thy  precepts  I  get  ua- 
derstapding;  therefore  I  hate  every  false  way,"  Psal.  cxii. 
104:  Helooksinto  God's  statute-book,  and  thereby  arrives  to 
an  understanding  of  the  purity  of  his  nature,  whence  his'  ha- 
tred of  iniquity  commenced.  This  would  govern  our  motion, 
check  our  vices;  it  would  make  us  tremble  at  the  hissing  of  a 
temptation:  when  a  corruption  did  but  peep  out,  and  put  forth 
its  head,  a  look  to  the  Divine  purity  would  be  attended  with  a 
fresh  convoy  of  strength  to  resist  it.  There  is  no  such  fortifi- 
cation as  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  sense  of  this:  this  would  fill 
us  with  an  awe  of  God;  we  should  be  ashameil  to  admit  any 
filthy  thing  into  us,  which  we  know  is  detestable  to  his  pure 
eye.  As  the  approach  of  a  grave  and  serious  man  makes 
children  hasten  their  trifles  out  of  the  way,  so  would  a  consi- 

■  Arayraia.  Moral.-tiHii.  5,  p,  469, 
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deration  of  this  attribute  make  us  cast  away  our  idols,  aod 
fliDg  away  our  ridiculous  thoughts  and  designs. 

A  due  sense  of  this  perfection,  toouid  injlatne  ua  toith  a 
vehement  desire  to  he  coTyformed  to  htm.  All  our  desires 
wou\d  be  ardent  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  this  pat- 
tern of  holiness  and  goodness,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled ;  the 
contemplating  it  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  face  of  Christ,  will 
transform  us  into  the  same  image,  8  Cor.  iii.  18.  Since  out 
lapsed  state,  we  cannot  behold  the  holiness  of  God  in  itself 
without  aflfrightment;  nor  is  it  an  object  of  imitation,  but  as 
tempered  in  Christ  to  our  view.  When  we  cannot  without 
blinding  ourselves  look  upon  the  sun  in  his  brightness,  we  may- 
behold  it  through  a  coloured  glass,  whereby  the  lustre  of  it  is 
moderated,  without  dazzling  our  eyes.  The  sense  of  it  will 
furnish  us  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  that  little  things  will  be 
contemned  by  us:  motives  of  a  greater  alloy  would  nave  little 
influence  upon  us;  we  should  have  the  highest  motives  Eo 
every  duty,  and  motives  of  the  same  strain  which  influence  the 
angels  above,  h  would  change  us,  not  only  into  an  angelical 
nature,  but  a  Divine  nature :  we  should  act  like  men  of  another 
sphere;  as  if  we  had  received  our  original  in  another  world, 
and  seen  with  angels  the  ravishing  beauties  of  heaven.  How 
little  would  the  mean  employments  of  the  world  sink  us  into 
dirt  and  mud !  How  often  has  the  meditation  of  the  courage  of 
a  valiant  man,  or  acuteness  and  industry  of  a  learned  person, 
sparred  on  some  men  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  transformed 
them  into  the  same  nature!  Just  as  the  looking  upon  the  sua 
imprints  an  image  of  the  sim  upon  our  eye,  that  we  seem  to 
behold  nothing  but  the  sun  a  while  after.  The  view  of  the 
Divine  purity  would  fill  us  with  a  holy  generosity  to  imitate 
him,  more  than  the  examples  of  the  best  men  upon  earth.  It 
was  a  saying  of  a  heathen,  that  if  virtue  were  visible,  it  wonid 
kindle  a  noble  flame  of  love  to  it  in  the  heart,  by  its  ravishing 
beauty.  Shall  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Author  of  all  virtue 
come  short  of  the  strength  of  a  creature?  Can  we  not  render 
that  viable  to  us  by  frequent  meditation,  which  though  it  be 
invisible  in  his  nature,  is  made  visible  in  his  law,  in  his  ways, 
in  his  Son?  It  would  make  us  ready  to  obey  him,  since  we 
know  he  cannot  commaud  any  thing  that  is  sinful,  but  what  is 
holy,  just,  and  good :  it  would  put  all  our  affections  in  their  due 
place,  elevate  them  above  the  creature,  and  subject  them  to 
the  Creator. 

It  would  make  ua  patient  anrf  contented  under  all  God's 
diapensatuma.  All  penal  evils  are  the  fruits  of  his  holiness,  as 
he  is  Judge  and  Governor  of  the  world:  he  is  not  an  arbitrary 
Judge,  nor  is  any  sentence  pronounced,  nor  does  any  warrant 
for-exeCHtUjn  issue-foom  him,  but  what  bears  upon  it  a  atatnp 
'       ■  Vol..  tl— 30    ■ 
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of  the  righteousness  of  his  nature;  he  does  nothing  by  passioo 
or  unrighteousness,  but  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  bis  own 
unstained  nature,  which  is  the  rule  to  him  in  his  works,  the 
basis  and  foundation  of  his  throne  and  sovereign  dominion. 
"Justice,"  or  righteousness,  "and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  thy  throne,"  Psal.  Ixxxix.  14;  upon  these  his  sovereign 
power  is  established :  so  that  there  can  be  no  just  complaint  or 
indictment  brought  against  any  of  his  proceedings  with  men. 
How  does  our  Saviour,  who  had  the  highest  apprehensions  of 
God's  holiness,  justify  God  in  his  deepest  distresses,  when  he 
cried  and  was  not  answered  in  the  particular  he  desired,  in 
that  prophetic  psalm  of  him,  Psal.  zzii.  1 — 3.  I  cry  day  and 
night,  but  thou  hearest.not.  Thou  seemest  to  be  deaf  to  all  my 
petitions,  afar  off  from  the  words  of  my  roaring:  but  thou  art 
holy.  I  cast  no  blame  upon  thee:  all  thy  dealings  are  squared 
by  thy  holiness,  this  is  the  only  law  to  thee;  in  this  I  acquiesce. 
It  is  part  of  thy  holiness  to  hide  thy  lace  from  me,  to  show 
thereby  thy  detestation  of  sin.  Our  Saviour  adores  the  Divine 
purity  in  his  sharpest  agony,  and  a  like  sense  of  it  would  guide  - 
us  in  the  same  steps  to  acknowledge  and  glorify  it  in  our 
greatest  desertions  and  afflictions;  especially  since  as  they  are 
the  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  so  they  are  the  means  to 
impart  to  us  clearer  stamps  of  holiness,  according  to  that  in 
himself,  which  is  the  original  copy,  Heb.  xii.  10.  He  melts  us 
down  as  gold,  to  fit  us  for  the  receiving  a  new  impression,  to 
mortify  the  affections  of  the  flesh,  and  clothe  us  with  the  graces 
of  his  Spirit.  The  due  sense  of  this  would  make  us  to  submit 
to  his  stroke,  and  to  wait  upon  him  for  a  good  issue  of  his 
dealings. 

[2.]  Is  holiness  a  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature?  is  tt  the 
glory  of  the  Deity?  Then  let  us  glorify  this  holiness  of  God. 
Moses  glorifies  it  in  the  text,  and  glorifies  it  in  a  song,  which 
was  a  copy  for  all  ages.  The  whole  corporation  of  seraphim 
have  their  mouths  filled  with  the  praises  of  it.  The  saints, 
whether  militant  on  earth,  or  triumphant  in  heaven,  are  to  con- 
tinue the  same  acclamation,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Al- 
■  mighty,"  Rev.  iv,  8.  Neither  angels  nor  glorified  spirits  exalt 
at  the  same  rate  the  power  which  formed  them  creatures,  nor 
goodness  which  preserves  them  in  a  blessed  immortality,  as 
they  do  holiness,  which  they  bear  some  beams  of  in  their  owe 
nature,  and  whereby  they  are  capacitated  to  stand  before  his 
throne.  Upon  the  account  of  this,  a  debt  of  praise  is  demanded 
of  all  rational  creatures  by  the  psalmist ;  "  Let  them  praise  thy 
great  and  terrible  name;  for  it  is  holy,"  Psal.  xcLx.  3.  Not  so 
much  for  the  greatness  of  his  majesty,  or  the  treasures  Of  his 
justice;  but  as  they  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  his 
holiness,  which  renders  them  beautiful j    "for  it  is  holy." 
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Grandeur  and  majesty  simply  in  themselres  are  not  objects  of 
praise,  nor  do  they  merit  the  acclamations  of  men,  when  desti- 
tute of  righteousness:  this  only  renders  every  thing  else  adora- 
ble; and  this  adorns  the  Divine  greatness  with  an  amiableness, 
"  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee,"  Isa. 
ni.  6,  and  makes  his  might  worthy  of  praise,  Luke  i.  49.     In 
honouring  this,  which  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  the  rest,  we 
give  a  glory  to  all  the  perfections  which  constitute  and  beautify 
his  nature:  and  without  the  glorifying  of  this,  we  glorify  no- 
thing of  them,  though  we  should  extol  erery  other  single  attri- 
bute a  thousand  times.     He  values  no  other  adoration  of  his 
creatures,  unless  this  be  interested,  nor  accepts  any  thing  as  a 
glory  from  them:  "  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh 
me,  and — I  will  be  glorified,"  Lev.  i.  3.     As  if  he  had  said, 
in  manifesting  my  name  to  be  holy,  you  truly,  you  only  honour 
me.     And  as  the  Scripture  seldom  speaks  of  this  perfection 
without  a  particular  emphasis,  it  teaches  us  not  to  think  of  it 
without  a  special  elevation  of  heart :  by  this  act  only,  while 
we  are  on  earth,  can  we  join  concert  with  the  angels  in  hea- 
ven; he  that  does  not  honour  it,  delight  in  it,  and  in  the  medi- 
tation of  it,  has  DO  resemblance  to  it;  he  has  none  of  the  image, 
that  delights  not  in  the  original.     Every  thing  of  God  is  glori> 
0U8,  bat  this  most  of  all.     If  he  built  the  world  principally  for 
any  thing,  it  was  for  the  communication  of  his  goodness,  and 
display  of  his  holiness.     He  formed  the  rational  creature  to 
manifest  his  holiness  in  that  law  whereby  he  was  to  be 
governed.    Then  deprive  not  God  of  the  design  of  his  own 
glory. 

We  honour  this  attribute, 

Wheu  we'  make  it  the  ground  of  our  love  to  God.  Not  be- 
cause he  is  gracious  lo  us,  but  holy  in  himself  As  God  honours 
it,  in  loving  himself  for  it,  we  should  honour  it,  by  pitching  our 
affection  upon  him  chiefly  for  it.  What  renders  God  amiable 
to  himself,  should  render  him  lovely  to  all  his  creatures:  "  The 
Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake,"  Isa.  xlii.  31, 
If  the  hatred  of  evil  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  love  to  God, 
then  the  pecuhar  object  or  term  of  our  love  to  God,  must  be 
that  perfection  which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  hatred 
of  evil.  "  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil,"  Psal.  icvii.  10. 
When  we  honour  his  holiness  in  every  stamp  and  impression 
of  it;  his  law,  not  principally  because  of  its  usefulness  lo  us, 
or  its  accommodateness  to  the  order  of  the  world,  but  for  its 
innate  purity;  and  his  people,  not  for  our  interest  in  them,  so 
much  as  for  bearing  upon  them  this  glittering  mark  of  the  Deity-j^ 
we  honour  then  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  excellency  ;• 
pf  the  Sanctifier.  -„  -  ■ 

We  honour  it,  when  we  regard  chiefly  the  illustrious  appear- 
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ance  of  this  in  his  judgmenls  in  the  world.  In  a  case  of  tern* 
poral  judgment,  Moses  celebrates  it  in  the  text:  in  a  case  of 
spiritual  judgments,  the  angels  applaud  it  in  Isaiah.  At[  his 
severe  proceedings  are  nothing  but  the  strong  breathings  of  this 
attribute.  Purily  is  the  flash  of  his  revenging  sword.  If  he 
did  not  hate  evil,  his  vengeance  would  not  reach  the  commillers 
of  it.  He  is  a  refiner's  fire  in  the  day  of  his  anger,  Mai.  iii.  2. 
By  his  separating  judgments,  he  takes  away  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  like  dross,  Psal.cxix.  119.  How  is  his  holiness  honoured, 
when  we  take  notice  of  his  sweeping  out  the  rubbish  of  the 
world :  how  he  suits  punishment  to  sin,  and  discovers  his  ha- 
tred of  the  matter  and  circumstances  of  the  evil,  in  the  mailer 
and  circumstances  of  the  judgment  This  perfection  is  legible 
in  every  stroke  of  his  sword;  we  honour  it  when  we  r«ad  the 
syllables  of  it,  and  not  by  standing  amazed  only  at  the  great- 
ness and  severity  of  the  blow,  when  we  read  how  holy  he  is  in 
his  most  terrible  dispensations.  For  as  in  them  God  magnifies 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  so  he  sanctifies  himself;  that  is, 
declares  the  purity  of  his  nature  as  a  revenger  of  all  impiety. 
"  And  I  will  plead  against  him  with  pestilence  and  with  blood ; 
and  I  will  rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and  upon  the 
many  people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain,  and  great 
bail-stones,  fire  and  brimstone.  Thus  will  1  magnify  myself, 
and  sanctify  myself,"  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22,  83. 

We  honour  this  altribute,  when  we  take  notice  of  it  in  every 
accomplishment  of  his  promise,  and  every  grant  of  a  mercy. 
His  truth  is  but  a  branch  of  his  righteousness,  a  slip  from  this 
root.  He  is  glorious  in  holiness  in  the  account  of  Moses,  be- 
cause he  led  forth  his  people  whom  he  had  redeemed,  Exod. 
XV.  13;  his  people  by  a  covenant  with  their  fathers,  being  the 
God  of  Moses,  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
verse  3.  My  God,  and  my  father's  God,  I  will  exalt  thee.  For 
what?  for  his  goodness  to  his  promise.  The  holiness  of  God, 
which  Mary  magnifies,  Luke  i.  49,  is  summed  up  in  this,  the 
help  he  afforded  his  servant  Israel  in  the  "  remembrance  of  his 
mercy;  as  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
for  ever,"  ver.  54,  55.  The  certainty  of  his  covenant  mercy 
depends  upon  an  unchangeableness  of  his  holiness.  What  are 
sure  mercies,  Isa.  Iv.  3,  are  holy  mercies  in  the  Septuagint;  and 
in  Acts  xiii.  34,  which  makes  that  translation  canonical.  His 
nearness  to  answer  us  when  we  call  upon  him  for  such  mercies, 
is  a  fruit  of  the  holiness  of  his  name  and  nature:  "  The  Lord 
is — hoiy  in  all  his  works;  the  Lord  is  nigh  urito  ell  them  that 
call  upon  him,"  Psal.  clxv.  W.  Hannah,  after  a  return  of 
prayer,  sets  a  particular  mark  upon  this  in  her  sbog,  "  There  is 
none  holy  as  the  Lord,"  1  Sam.  ii.  2 ;  separated  from  all  dross, 
firm  to  his-coveiiant,  abd  righteous  in  it  to  his'su^ipliants  that 
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confide  in  him,  and  plead  bis  word.  When  we  observe  the 
workiogs  of  this  in  every  return  of  prayer,  we  honour  it;  it  is 
a  sign  the  mercy  is  really  a  return  of  prayer,  and  not  a  mercy 
of  course,  bearing  upon  it  only  the  characters  of  a  common 
providence.  This  was  the  perfection  David  would  bless  for  the 
catalogue  of  mercies  in  Psal.  ciii.  1 :  "  Bless  his  (holy)  name." 
Certainly  one  reason  why  sincere  prayer  is  so  delightful  to  him, 
is  because  it  puts  bim  upon  the  exercise  of  this  his  beloved 
perfection,  which  he  so  much  delights  to  honour.  Since  God 
acts  in  all  those  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  we  honour  him 
not,  unless  we  take  notice  of  that  righteonsness  which  fits  him 
for  a  Governor,  and  is  the  inward  spring  of  all  his  motions. 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right,"  Gen.  xviii.  85. 
It  was  his  design  in  his  pity  to  Israel,  as  welt  as  the  calamities 
be  iutended  against  the  heathens,  to  be  sanctified  in  them;  that 
is,  declared  holy  in  his  merciful  as  well  as  his  judicial  proce- 
dure, E^zek.  xzzvi.  SI.  23.  Hereby  God  credits  his  righteous- 
ness, which  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  the  one,  and  contemned 
by  the  other;'  he  removes  by  this  all  suspicion  of  any  unfaith- 
fulness in  him. 

We  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  trust  his  covenant  and 
promise  against  outward  appearances.  Thus. our  Saviour,  in 
the  prophecy  of  him,  Psal.  xxii.  2 — 4,  when  God  seemed  to 
bar  up  the  gates  of  his  palace  against  the  entry  of  any  more 
petitions,  this  attribute  proves  the  support  of  the  Redeemer's 
soul;  "  But  thou  art  holy,  0  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of 
Israel."  As  it  refers  to  what  goes  before,  it  has  been  twice 
explained;  as  it  refers  to  what  follows,  it  is  a  ground  of  trust. 
Thou  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel;  thou  hast  had  the  praises 
of  Israel  for  many  ages  for  thy  holiness.  How?  "Our fathers 
trusted  in  thee — and  thou  didst  deliver  them."  They  honoured 
tby  holiness  by  their  trust,  and  thou  didst  honour  their  faith  by 
a  deliverance ;  thou  always  hadst  a  purity  that  would  not  shame 
nor  confound  them,  I  will  trust  in  thee  as  thou  art  holy,  and 
expect  the  breaking  out  of  this  attribute  for  my  good  as  well 
as  my  predecessors;  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee,"  &c. 

We  honour  this  attribute,  when  we  show  a  greater  affection 
to  the  marks  of  bis  holiness  in  times  of  the  greatest  contempt 
of  it.  As  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  ciix.  1S6, 127,  "They  have  made 
void  thy  law,  therefore  I  love  thy  commandments  above  gold." 
While  they  spurn  at  the  purity  of  thy  law,  I  will  value  it  above 
the  gold  they  possess;  I  will  esteem  it  as  gold,  because  others 
count  it  as  dross.  By  their  scorn  of  it,  my  love  to  it  shall  be 
the  warmer,  and  my  hatred  of  iniquity  shall  be  sharper:  the 
disdain  of  others  should  inflame  us  with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  to 
appear  in  the  behalf  of  his  despised  honour.     We  honour  this 
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holiness  many  other  ways;  by  preparation  for  oar  addresses  to 
faim  out  of  a  sense  of  his  purity,  when  we  imitate  it:  and  as 
he  honours  us  by  teaching  us  his  statues,  Psal.  cxix.  135;  so 
we  honour  htm  by  learning  and  observing  them ;  when  we  beg 
of  him  to  show  himself  a  refiner  of  us,  to  make-us  more  con* 
formable  to  him  in  holiness,  and  bless  him  for  any  communi- 
cation of  it  to  us,  it  renders  us  beautiful  and  lovely  in  his  sight. 

To  conclude;  to  honour  it  is  the  way  to  engage  it  for  us:  to 
give  it  the  glory  of  what  it  has  done  by  the  arm  of  power  for 
our  rescue  from  sin,  and  beating  down  our  corruptions  at  his 
feet,  is  the  way  to  see  more  of  its  marvellous  works,  and  be- 
hold a  clearer  brightness.  As  unthankfulness  makes  him  with- 
draw his  grace,  Rom.  i.  21.  24,  so  glorifying  him  causes  him 
lo  impart  it.  God  honours  men  in  the  same  way  they  honour 
him:  when  we  honour  him  by  acknowledging  his  purity,  he 
will  honour  us  by  communicating  of  it  to  us.  This  is  the  way 
to  derive  a  greater  excellency  to  our  souls. 

[3.]  Since  holiness  is  an  eminent  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature,  let  us  labour  after  a  conformity  to  God  in  this  perfec- 
tion. The  nature  of  God  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scripture, 
both  ^  a  pattern  to  imitate,  and  a  motive  to  persuade  the  crea- 
ture to  holiness,  1  John  iii.  3;  Matt.  v.  48;  Lev.  li.  44;  1  Pet 
i.  15, 16.  Since  it  is  therefore  the  nature  of  God,  the  more  our 
natures  are  beautified  with  it,  tlie  more  like  we  are  to  the  Di- 
vine nature.  It  is  not  the  pattern  of  angels,  nor  archangels, 
that  our  Saviour  or  his  apostle  proposes  for  our  imitation;  but 
the  original  of  ail  purity,  God  himself,  the  same  that  created 
as,  to  be  inutated  by  us.  Nor  is  an  equal  degree  of  purity  en- 
joined us,  though  we  are  to  be  pure,  and  perfect,  and  merciful 
as  God  is,  yet  not  essentially  so;  for  that  would  be  to  command 
as  an  impossibility  in  itself;  as  much  as  to  order  us  to  cease  to 
be  creatures,  and  commence  gods.  No  creature  can  be  essen- 
tially holy  but  by  participation  from  the  chief  Fountain  of  holi- 
ness; but  we  must  have  the  same  kind  of  holiness,  the  same 
truth  o[  holiness.  As  a  short  line  may  be  as  straight  as  an- 
other, though  it  parallel  it  not  in  the  immense  length  of  it,  a 
copy  may  have  the  likeness  of  the  original,  though  not  the 
same  perfection.  We  cannot  be  good,  without  eyeing  some 
exemplar  of  goodness  as  the  pattern.  No  pattern  is  so  suita- 
ble as  that  which  is  the  highest  goodness  and  purity.  That 
limner  that  would  draw  the  most  excellent  piece,  fixes  his  eyes 
upon  the  most  perfect  pattern.  He  that  would  be  a  good  ora- 
tor, or  poet,  or  artificer,  considers  some  person  most  excellent 
in  each  kind,  aa  the  object  of  his  imitation.  Who  so  fit  as  God 
to  be  viewed  as  the  pattern  of  holiness,  in  our  intendment  of  and 
endeavour  after  holiness?  The  stoics,  one  of  the  best  sects  of 
philosophers,  advised  their  dieeiples  to  pitch  upon  some  emi- 
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neat  example  of  virtue,  according  lo  which  to  form  their  \ires, 
as  Socrates,  &c.  But  true  holiness  does  not  only  endeavour  to 
live  the  life  of  a  good  man,  but  chooses  to  live  a  Divine  life. 
As  before  the  man  was  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  Eph.  iv. 
16,  so  upoQ  his  return  he  aspires  after  the  life  of  God.  To  en* 
deavour  to  be  like  a  good  man,  is  to  make  one  image  like 
another,  to  set  our  clocks  by  other  clocks,  without  regarding 
the  sun)  but  true  holiness  consists  in  a  likeness  to  the  most 
exact  sampler.  God  being  the  first  purity,  is  the  rule  as  well 
as  the  spring  of  all  purity  in  the  creature,  the  chief  and  first 
object  of  imitation.  We  disown  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures, 
if  we  breathe  not  after  a  resemblance  to  him  in  what  he  is  im- 
itable.  There  was  in  man,  as  crested  according  to  God's  image, 
a  natural  appetite  to  resemble  God:  it  was  at  first  planted  in 
him  by  the  Author  of  his  nature.  The  devil's  temptation  of 
him  by  that  motive  to  transgress  the  law,  had  been  as  an  arrow 
shot  against  a  brazen  wall,  had  there  not  been  a  desire  of  some 
likeness  to  his  Creator  engraven  upon  him,  Geo.  iii.  5:  it  would 
have  had  no  more  influence  upon  him,  than  it  could  have  had 
upon  a  mere  animal.  But  man  mistook  the  term;  he  would 
have  been  like  God  in  knowledge,  whereas  he  should  have 
affected  a  greater  resemblance  of  him  in  purity.  0  that  we 
conld  exemplify  God  in  our  nature !  Precepts  may  instruct  us 
more,  but  examples  affect  us  more;  one  directs  ns,  but  the 
other  attracts  us.  What  can  be  more  attractive  of  our  imita- 
tion than  that  which  is  the  original  of  all  purity  both  in  men 
and  angels? 
This  confonnity  to  him  consists  in  an  imitation  of  him, 
In  his  law.  The  purity  of  his  nature  was  first  visible  in  this 
glass;  hence  it  is  called  a  holy  law,  Rom.  vii.  13;  a  pure  law, 
Psal.  xix.  8;  holy  and  pure,  as  it  is  a  ray  of  the  pure  nature  of 
the  Lawgiver.  When  our  lives  are  a  comment  upon  his  law, 
they  are  expressive  of  his  holiness.  We  conform  to  his  holi- 
ness, when  we  regulate  ourselvesby  hislaw,  as  it  is  a  transcript 
of  his  holiness:  we  do  not  imitate  it,  when  we  do  a  thing  in 
the  matter  of  it  agreeable  to  that  holy  rule,  but  when  we  do  it 
with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  Lawgiver  beaming  in  it.  If 
it  be  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  convenient  for  some  design 
of  our  own,  and  we  do  any  thing  only  with  a  respect  to  that 
design,  we  make.not  God's  holiness  discovered  in  the  law  out 
rale,  but  our  own  conveniency;  it  is  not  a  conformity  to  God, 
but  a  conformity  of  our  actions  to  self;  as  in  abstinence  from 
intemperate  courses,  not  because  the  holiness  of  God  in  his  law 
has  prescribed  it,  but  because  the  health  of  our  bodies,  or  some 
noble  contentments  of  life,  require  it;  then  it  is  not  God*s 
hoUnesB  that  is  our  role,  but  our  own  security,  conveniency,  or 
someUiing  else  which  we  make  a  god  to  ourselves. 
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It  must  be  a  real  conformity  to  the  law;  our  holiness  should 
shioe  as  really  in  the  practice,  as  God's  purity  does  in  the  pre- 
cept. God  has  not  a  pretence  of  purity  in  his  nature,  hut  a 
reality.  It  is  not  only  a  sudden  boiling  up  of  an  admiration  of 
him,  or  a  starting  wish  to  be  like  him,  from  some  sudden  im- 
pression upon  the  fancy,  (which  is  a  mere  temporary  blaze,) 
but  a  settled  temper  of  soul,  loving  every  thing  that  is  like  him, 
doing  things  out  of  a  firm  desire  to  resemble  his  purity  in  the 
copy  he  has  set;  not  a  resting  in  negatives,  but  aspiring  to 
positives.  Holy  and  harmless  fire  distinct  things:  they  were 
distinct  qualifications  in  oui  High  Priest,  in  his  obedience  to  the 
law,  Heb.  vii.  26;  so  they  must  be  in  us. 

In  his  Christ.  As  the  law  is  the  transcript,  so  Christ  is  the 
image  of  his  holiness.  The  glory  of  God  is  too  dazzling  to  be 
beheld  by  us:  the  acute  eye  of  an  angel  is  too  weak  to  look 
upon  that  bright  sun  without  covering  his  face.  We  are  much 
too  weak  to  lake  our  measures  from  that  purity  which  is  infinite 
in  his  nature.  But  he  has  made  his  Son  like  us,  that  by  the 
imitation  of  him  in  that  temper,  and  shadow  of  human  flesh, 
we  may  arrive  to  a  resemblance  of  him,  8  Cor.  iii,  18.  Then 
there  is  a  conformity  to  him,  when  that  which  Christ  did  it 
drawn  in  lively  colours  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian;  when  as  he 
died  upon  the  cross,  we  die  to  our  sins;  as  he  rose  from  the 
grave,  we  rise  from  our  lusts;  as  he  ascended  on  high,  we  moimt 
OUT  souls  thither;  when  we  express  in  our  lives  what  shined  in 
his,  and  exemplify  in  oiu*  hearts  what  he  acted  in  the  world, 
and  become  with  him,  even  as  he  was,  separate  from  sinners. 
The  holiness  of  God  in  Christ  is  our  ultimate  pattern.  As  we 
are  not  only  to  believe  iu  Christ,  but  by  Christ  in  God,  John 
xiv.  1;  so  we  are  not  only  to  imitate  Christ,  but  the  holiness  of 
God  as  discovered  in  Christ. 

And  to  enforce  this  upon  us,  let  us  consider, 

It  is  this  only  wherein  he  commands  our  imitation  of  him. 
We  are  not  commanded  to  be  mighty  and.  wise,  as  God  is 
mighty  and  wise;  but,  "Be  holy,  as  I  am  holy."  The  decla- 
rations of  his  power  are  to  enforce  our  subjection;  those  of  his 
wisdom  to  encourage  our  direction  by  him;  but  this  only  to 
attract  our  imitation.  When  he  says,  I  am  holy,  the  immediate 
infemice  he  makes  is.  Be  ye  so  too,  which  is  not  the  proper 
instruction  from  any  other  perfection.*  Man  was  created  by 
Divine  power,  and  harmonized  by  Divine  wisdom,  but  not  a.mt 
them,  or  according  to  them,  as  the  true  image;  this  was  the 
prerogative  of  Divine  holiness,  to  be  the  pattern  of  his  rational 
creature,  Eph,  iv.  24;  Col,  iii.  lO:  wisdom  and  power  were 
subservient  to  this,  the  one  as  the  pencil,  the  other  as  the  band 
that  moved  it.    The  condition  of  a  creature  is  t(fo  mean  to  have 

>  In  thU,  ujB  Plato,  God  ii  \t  lAm  Kafihrytii^. 
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the  communications  of  the  Dirhie  essence,  the  trae  impreasions 
of  his  righteousness  and  goodness  we  are  only  capable  of.     It 
is  only  io  those  moral  perfections  we  are  said  to  resemble  God. 
The  devils,  those  impure  and  ruined  spirits,  are  nearer  to  him 
in  Btiength  and  knowledge  than  we  are;  yet  in  regard  of  that 
natural  and  intellectual  perfection,  never  counted  like  bim,  but 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  him,  because  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  his  purity.     God  values  not  a  natural  might,  nor 
an  acute  uDderstanding,  nor  vouchsafes  such  perfections  (he 
glorious  title  of  that  of  his  image.     Plutarch  says,  God  is  angry 
with  those  that  imitate  his  thunder  or  lightning,  his  works  of 
majesty,  but  delighted  with  those  that  imitate  his  virtue.'    In 
this  only  we  can  never  incur  any  reproof  from  him,  but  for 
falling  short  of  him  and  bis  glory.     Had  Adam  endeavoured 
after  an  imitation  of  this,  instead  of  that  of  Divine  knowledge, 
he  had  escaped  his  fall  and  preserved  bis  standing;  and  had 
Lucifer  wished  himself  like  God  in  this,  as  well  as  his  domin- 
ioo,  he  had  still  been  a  glorious  angel,  instead  of  being  now  a 
ghastly  devil.    To  reach  after  a  union  with  the  Supreme  Being 
in  i^ard  of  holiDess,  is  the  only  generous  and  commendable 
ambition. 

This,  too,  is  the  prime  way  of  honouring  God.  We  do  not 
so  glorify  God  by  elevated  admirations,  or  eloquent  expressions, 
01  pompous  services  of  him,  as  when  we  aspire  to  a  conversing 
with  him  with  anstained  spirits,  and  live  to  him  in  living  like 
bim.  The  angels  are  not  called  holy  for  applauding  his  purity, 
bat  cmiforming  to  it.  The  more  perfect  any  creature  is  in  the 
rank  of  beings,  the  more  is  the  Creator  honoured ;  as  it  is  more 
for  the  honour  of  God  to  create  an  angel  or  man,  than  a  mere 
animal;  because  there  are  in  such  clearer  characters  of  Divine 
power  and  goodness,  than  in  those  that  are  inferior.  The  more  . 
perfect  any  creature  is  morally,  the  ngore  God  is  glorified  by 
thai  creature;  it  is  a  real  declaration  that  Ood  is  the  best  and 
most  amiable  Being;  that  nothing  besides  him  is  valuable,  and 
worthy  to  be  the  object  of  onr  imitation.  It  is  a  greater  hon- 
ouring of  bim,  than  the  highest  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  moM 
religious  bodily  exercise,  or  the  singing  this  song  of  Moses  in 
the  text  with  a  triumphant  spirit;  as  it  is  more  the  honour  of  a 
&ther  to  be  imitated  in  bis  virtues  by  his  son,  than  to  have  all 
the  fawning  commendations  by  the  tongue  or  pea  of  a  vicious 
and  debauched  child.  By  this  we  honour  him  in  (hat  perfeo> 
tioD  which  is  dearest  to.  him,  and  counted  by  him  as  the  ohiefest 
glory  of  his  nature.  God  seems  to  accept  the  glorifying  tfiia 
attribute,  as  if  it  were  a  real  addition  to  that  holiness  which  is 
infinite  in  his  nature,  and  because  infinite,  cannot  admit  of  any 
Increaw:  and  therefore  the  woid  sanctified  is  used  mMead  of 
1  Kiifuh.In*eP«r«nmPliiloi>i».lib-«.<«P-6- 
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glorified,  Isa.  viiL  13;  «  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himseir; 
and  let  him  be  your  feKr,  and  let  him  be  your  dread."  And 
Isa.  xxix.  23:  "They  shall  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob, 
and  shall  fear  the  God  of  Israel."  This  sanctification  of  God 
is  by  the  fear  of  him,  which  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  reverence  of  him,  and  a  righteousness  before 
him.  He  does  not  say,  when  he  would  have  his  power  or 
wisdom  glorified.  Empower  me,  or,  Make  me  wise;  but  when 
he  would  have  holiness  glorified  by  the  creature,  it  is,  Sanctify 
me;  that  is,  manifest  the  purity  of  my  nature  hy  the  holiness 
of  your  lives.  But  he  expresses  it  in  such  a  term,  as  if  it  were 
an  addition  to  this  infinite  perfection;  so  accepuble  it  is  to  him, 
as  if  it  were  a  contribution  from  his  creature  for  the  enlarging 
an  attribute  so 'phasing  to  him,  and  so  glorious  in  his  eye.  It 
is  as  much  as  ihthe  creature  lies,  a  preserving  the  life  of  God, 
since  this  perfection  is  his  life;  and  that  he  would  as  soon  part 
■with  his  life  as  part  with  his  purity.  It  keeps  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  Ood  in  the  world,  and  attracts  others  to  a  love  of  him; 
whereas  unworthy  carriages  defame  God  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
and  bring  up  an  ill  report  of  him,  as  if  be  were  such  a  one  as 
those  that  profess  him,  and  walk  unsuitably  to  theii  profession, 
appear  to  be. 

This  is  the  excellency  and  beauty  of  a  creature.  The  title 
of  beauty  is  given  to  it  in  Psal.  ex.  3 ; "  beauties,"  in  the  plural 
number,  as  comprehending  in  it  all  otlier  beauries  whatsoever. 
What  is  a  Divine  excellency  cantiot  be  a  creature's  deformity: 
the  natural  beauty  of  it  is  a  representation  of  the  Divinity} 
and  a  holy  man  ought  to  esteem  himself  excellent,  it  being 
such  in  his  measnre  as  his  God  is,  and  puts  his  principal  feli- 
city in  the  possession  of  the  same  purity  in  truth.  This  is  the 
refined  complexion  of  the  angels  that  stand  before  his  throne. 
The  devils  lost  their  comeliness  when  they  fell  from  it.  It  wu 
the  honour  of  the  human  nature  of  our  Saviour,  not  only  to  be 
united  to  the  Deity,  but  to  be  sanctified  by  it.  He  was  fairer 
than  all  the  children  of  meu,  because  he  had  a  holiness  above 
the  children  of  men :  grace  was  poured  into  his  lips,  Psal.  zlv. 
S.  It  was  the  jewel  of  the  reasonable  nature  in  paradise:  con- 
formity to  God  was  man's  original  happiness  in  his  created 
state,  and  what  was  naturally  so,  cannot  but  be  immutably  so 
in  its  own  nature.  •  The  beauty  of  every  copied  thing  consista 
in  its  likeness  to  the  original:  every  thing  hath  more  of  loveli- 
ness as  it  has  greater  impressions  of  its  first  pattern.  In  this 
regard  holiness  has  more  of  beauty  on  it  than  the  whole  crea- 
tion, because  it  partakes  of  a  greater  excellency  of  God  than 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  No  greater  glory  can  be,  than  to  be 
a  coDspicnoiu  and  visible  image  of  the  inviaible,  and  holy,  and 
blessed  God.    M  thisis  the  splendour  of  all  the  Divine  altri- 
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bates,  so  it  is  the  flower  of  all  a  Christian's  graces,  the  crown 
of  all  religion :  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  regard  the 
king's  daoghtec  is  said  to  be  all  glorious  within,  Fsal.  zIt.  is. 
It  is  more  excellent  than  the  soul  itself,  since  the  greatest  soul 
is  bat  a  deformed  piece  without  it,  (a  diamond  without  lustre.)  ■ 
What  are  the  noble  faculties  of  the  soul  without  it,  but  as  a 
curious  rusty  watch,  a  delicate  heap  of  disorder  and  confusion? 
It  is  impossible  there  can  be  beauty,  where  there  is  a  multi- 
tade  of  spots  and  wrinkles  that  blemish  a  countenance,  Eph. 
T,  27.  It  can  never  be  in  its  true  brightness,  but  when  it  is 
perfect  in  parity,  when  it  regains  what  it  was  possessed  of  by 
creation,  and  dispossessed  of  by  the  fall,  and  recovers  its  primi- 
tive temper.  We  are  not  so  beautiful  by  being  the  work  of 
God,  as  by  having  a  stamp  of  God  upon  us.  Worldly  great- 
nen  may  make  men  honourable  in  thesightof  creeping  worms. 
Soft  Uvea,  ambitious  reaches,  luxurious  pleasures,  and  a  pomp- 
oos  religion,  render  no  man  excellent  and  noble  in  the  sight  of 
God:  this  is  not  the  excellency  and  nobility  of  the  Deity  which 
we  are  bound  to  resemble;  other  lines  of  a  Divine  image  must 
be  drawn  in  us  to  render  lis  truly  excellent. 
-  It  is  our  life.  What  is  the  life  of  God,  is  truly  the  hfe  of  a 
rational  creature. '  The  life  of  the  body  consists  not  in  the 
perfection  of  its  members,  and  the  integrity  of  its  organs;  these 
remain  when  the  body  becomes  a  carcass,-  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  soul,  and  its  vigorous  animation  of  every  part,  to  per- 
form the  distinct  offices  belonging  to  each  of  them.  The  life 
of  the  soul  consists  not  in  its  being,  or  spiritual  substance,  or 
the  excellency  of  its  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  bat  ia 
the  moral  and  becoming  operations  of  them.  The  spirit  is  only 
liiie  because  of  righteousness,  Rom.  viii.  10.  The  faculties  are 
tamed  by  it,  to  acquit  themselves  in  their  functions,  according 
to  the  will  of  God;  the  absence  of  this  does  not  only  deform 
the  soul,  but  in  a  sort  annihilate  it,  in  regard  to  its  true  essence 
and  end:  grace  gives  a  Christian  being,  and  a  want  of  it  is  the . 
"want  of  a  true  being,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  When  Adam  divested 
himself  of  his  original  righteousness,  he  cante  under  the  force 
of  the  threatening,  in  regard  of  a  spiritual  death:  every  person 
is  morally  dead  while  he  lives  an  unholy  life,  1  Tim.  v,  6. 
What  life  is  to  the  body,  that  is  righteousness  to  the  spirit;  and 
the  greater  measure  of  holiness  it  has,  the  more  of  life  it  has, 
because  it  is  in  a  greater  nearness,  and  partakes  more  fully  of 
the  Fountain  of  Life.  It  is  not  that  the  moet  worthy  life, 
which  God  makes  most  account  of,  without  which  his  life 
could  not  be  a  pleasant  and  blessed  life,  bat  a  life  worse  than 
death?  What  a  miserable  life  i?  that  of  the  men  of  the  world, 
that  are  carried  with  greedy  inclinations  tO.^II  mi«nner  of  un-  ' 
I  Tm«1>u,  ^  *,  5.  '  AmywW.  in  Hft^VlOl.  103. 
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righteouaDeaa,  whither  their  tDterests  or  their  lusts  inrite  them! 
The  most  beautiful  body  is  a  carcan,  and  the  most  hoooarabl* 
person  has  but  a  bruli^  life,  Psal.  zlix.  SO;  miserable  creatures 
when  their  life  shall  be  extinct,  without  a  Divine  rectitude, 
when.all  other  things  will  vanish  as  the  shadows  of  the  night 
at  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Holiness  is  our  life.  ' 

It  is  this  only  fits  us  for  communion  with  God.-  Since  it  is 
our  beauty  and  our  life,  without  it  what  communion  can  an 
excellent  Ood  have  with  deformed  creatures,  a  living  God 
with  dead  creatures?  Without  holiness  doda  shall  see  God, 
Heb.  xii.  14.  The  creature  must  be  stripped  of  his  unrighte- 
OQsness,  or  God  of  his  purity,  before  they  can  come  together. 
Likeness  is  the  ground  of  communion  and  of  delight  in  it;  the 
opposition  between  God  and  unholy  souls,  is  as  great  as  that 
between  light  and  darkness,  1  John  i.  6.  Divine  fruition  is 
not  so  much  by  a  union  of  preseuce,  as  a  union  of  nature. 
Heaven  is  not  so  much  an  outward,  as  an  inward  lifie;  the 
foundation  of  glory  is  laid  in  grace;  a  resemblance  to  God  is 
our  vital  happiness,  without  which  the  vision  of  God  would 
not  be  so  much  as  a  cloudy  and  shadowy  happiness,  hot  rather 
A  torment  than  a  felicity;  unless  we  be  of  a  like  nature  to  God, 
we  cannot  have  a  pleasing  fruition  of  him.  Some  philosophers 
think,  that  if  our  bodies  were  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
heavens,  of  an  ethereal  substance,  the  nearness  to  the  sun 
would  cherish,  not  scorch  us.  Were  we  partakers  (^  a  Divine 
nature,  we  might  enjoy  God  with  delight;  whereas  remaining 
in  our  unlikeness  to  him,  we  cannot  think  of  him  and  approach 
to  him  without  terror.  As  soon  as  sin  had  stripped  man  of  the 
image  of  God,  he  was  an  exile  from  the  comfortable  presence 
of  God,  unworthy  of  God  to  hold  any  correspondence  with. 
He  can  no  more  delight  in  a  defiled  person,  than  a  man  can 
take  a  toad  into  intimate  converse  with  him;  be  would  hereby 
discredit  his  own  nature,  and  justiiy  our  impurity.  The  holi- 
ness of  a  creature  only  prepares  him  for  an  eternal  conjunction 
with  God  in  glory.  Enoch's  walking  with  God,  was  the  cause 
of  his  being  so  soon  wafied  to  the  place  full  of  a  fruition  of 
him.  He  has  as  much  delight  in  such,  as  in  heaven  itself;  one 
is  his  habitation  as  well  as  the  other:  the  one  is  his  habitation 
of  glory,  and  the  other  is  the  house  of  his  pleasure:  if  he  dwell 
ID  Zion,  it  must  be  a  holy  mountain,  Joel  hi.  17;  and  the 
members  of  Zion  must  be  upheld  in  their  rectitude  and  inl^- 
lity,  before  they  be  set  before  the  face  of  God  for  ever,  Psal. 
xli.  18.  Such  are  styled  his  jewels,  his  portion,  as  if  he  lived 
upon  them,  as  a  man  upon  his  inheritance.  As  God  caiwot 
delight  in  us,  so  neither  can  we  delight  in  God,  without  it. 
We  must  purify  onraelves  as  be  is  pure,  if  we  expect  to  see 
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him  as  he  is  in  ibe  comfortable  glory  and  beauty  of  bis  Datui«, 
I  John  iii.  2,  3;  else  the  sight  of  God  would  be  terrible  and 
troublesome.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  witb  the  likeness  of  Ood 
at  the  resurrection,  unless  we  bare  a  righteousness  wherewith 
to  behold  his  face,  Psal.  zrii.  15.  It  is  a  rain  imagination  in 
any  to  think  that  heaven  can  be  a  place  of  happiness  to  bim^ 
Id  whose  eye  tbebeauty  of  holiness,  which  fills  and  adorns  it. 
Is  an  unlovely  (bing;  or  that  any  can  have  a  satisfaction  in 
that  Divine  purity  which  is  loathsome  lo  him  in  the  imitation 
of  it.  We  cannot  enjoy  him,  unless  we  resemble  him;  nor 
take  any  pleasure  in  him  if  we  were  witb  him,  without  some- 
thing of  likeness  to  him. 

Holiness  fits  us  for  communion  with  God. 

We  can  have  no  evidence  of  our  election  and  adoption  with- 
out it.  Conformity  to  God  in  purity,  is  the  fruit  of  electing 
love:  he  has  chosen  us  that  we  should  be  holy,  Eph.  i.  4. 
The  goodness  of  tbe  fruit  evidences  the  nature  of  the  root :  tbia 
is  tbe  seal  that  assures  as  ihe  patent  is  the  authentic  grant  of 
tbe  prince.  Whatsoever  is  holy,  speaks  itself  to  be  from  God; 
and  whosoever  is  holy,  speaks  himself  to  belong  to  God.  This 
is  the  only  evidence  that  we  are  bom  of  God,  I  John  ii.  89. 
The  subduing  our  souls  lo  him,  the  forming  us  into  a  resem- 
blance to  himself,  is  a  more  certain  sign  we  belong  to  him, 
than  if  we  bad  witb  Isaiah  seen  bis  glory  in  the  vision  witb  all 
his  train  of  angels  about  him.  This  justifies  us  to  be  the  seed  of 
God,  when  be  has  as  it  were  taken  a  slip  fr<Hn  his  own  purity, 
and  engrafted  it  in  our  spirits:  he  can  never  own  us  for  his 
children  without  his  mark,  the  stamp  of  holiness.  Tbe  devil's 
stamp  is  none  of  God's  badge.  Our  spiritual  extraction  from 
him  is  but  pretended,  unless  we  do  things  worthy  of  ao  illus- 
trious a  birth,  and  becoming  tbe  honour  of  so  great  a  Father. 
What  evidence  can  we  else  have  of  any  child-like  love  to  God, 
since  the  proper  act  of  love  is  to  imitate  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tions-? 

And  that  we  may  be  in  some  measure  like  to  God  in  this 
excellent  perfection; 

Ijet  us  be  often  viewing  and  ruminating  on  Ibe  holiness  of 
God,  especially  as  discovered  in  Christ.  It  is  by  a  believing 
meditation  on  him,  that  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
8  Cor.  iii.  18,  We  can  think  often  of  nothing  that  is  excellent 
in  the  world,  but  it  draws  our  faculties  to  some  kind  of  suitable 
operation ;  and  why  should  not  such  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
boliness  of  Ood  in  Christ  perfect  our  understandings,  and 
awaken  all  the  powers  of  our  souls  to  be  formed  to  actions 
worthy  of  him?  A  painter  employed  in  the  limoiDg  some  ex- 
cellent piece,  has  not  only  his  pattern  before  his  eyes,  but  his 
eye  frequently  upon  the  pattern,  to  possess  his  fancy  to  draw 
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forth  an  exact  resemblance.    Ha  that  would  express  the  image 
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^orance,  and  depressed  hy  our  faint  and  languishing  denres 
after  it?    O!  happy  we,  if  there  were  such  a  heart  in  us. 

[4.3  If  holiness  be  a  perfection  belonging  to'  the  nature  of 
God,  then,  where  there  is  some  weak  conformity  to  the.  holi- 
ness of  Uod,  let  us  labour  to  grow  up  in  it^  and  breathe  afier 
fuller  measures  of  it.  The  more  likeness  we  have  to  him,  ihe 
more  love  we  shall  have  from  iiim.  Coaimunion  will  besuit*' 
able  to  our  imitation ;  his  love  to  himself  in  his  es6ence,^,will 
rast  out  beanasof  lOve  to  himself  in  his  image.  If  Godloves 
holiness  in  al^er  measure,  much  more  will  he  love  it  in  a 
higher  degree^  becanse  then  his  image  is  more  illustrious  and 
beautiful,  and  comes  nearer  lo  the  lively  lineaments  of  his  own 
infinite  purity.  Petfeolion  in  any  thing  is  more  lovely  and 
amiable  than  imperfecliou  in  any  state ;  and  the  nearer  any 
thing  arrives  tc^perfection,  the  further  are  those  things  sepa- 
rated from  it  wMch  might  cool  an  affection  to  it.  An  increase 
in  holiness  is  alteoded-with  a  manifestation  of  his  love:  "He 
that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepelh  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me;  and  he^-shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  maniffeGt  myself  to  him,"  John  xiv.  21.  It  is  a 
testimony  of  loye.td  God,  and  God  will  not  be  behind  hand 
with  the  creature  in  kindness:  he  loves  a  holy  man  for  some 
resemblance  to  him  in  his  nature;  but  when  there  is  an  abound- 
ing in  sanctified  dispositions  suitable  to  it,  there  ia  an  increase 
of  favour;  the  more  we  resemble  tbe  original,  the  mors  shall 
we  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  that  original.  As  any  partake 
more  of  the  Divine  likeness,  they  partake  more  of  the  Divine 
happiness. 

[5.]  Let  us  carry  ourselves  holily  in  a  spiritual  manner  in  all 
onr  religious  approaches  to  God;  "Holiness  becometh  thine 
house,  O  Lord,  for  ever,"  Psal.  zciii.  5,  This  attribute  should 
vork  in  us  a  deep  and  reverential  respect  to  God.  This  is  the 
reaaon  rendered  why  we  shoutd  worship  at  his  footstool,  in  the 
lowest  posture  of  humility  prosirafe  before  him,  because  he  is 
holy,  Psal.  xcix.  5.  Shoes  must  be  put  off  from  our  feet,  Exod. 
iii.  5,  that  is,  lusts  from  our  affections,  every  tiling  that  our  souls 
are  clogged  and  bemired  with,  as- the  shoe  is  with  dirt.  He  is 
not  willing  we  should  offer  to  him  an  impure  ^(iuJ,-mircd  hearts, 
rotten  carcasses,  putrified  in  vice,  rolten  in  mi^Hily;  our^^er- 
Tices  are  to  be  as  free  from  profaneness  as  the  sacrifices  of  Jhe 
law  were  to  be  free  from  acklinesa  or  any  blemish.  Whatsoever 
is  contrary  to  his  purity  is  abhorred  by  him,  and  unlovely  in 
his  sight,  and  can  meet  with  no  other  success  at  his  hands,  but 
a  disdainful  turning  away  both  of  his  eye  and  ear,  Isa.  i.  15. 
Since  be  is  an  immense  purity,  he  will  reject  from  his  presence, 
and  from  having  any  commonion  with  him,  all  that  which  is 
not  conformable  to  him,  as  light  chases  away  the  darkness  of 
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the  night,  and  will  oot  mix  with  it^  If  we  stretch  oat  our 
hands  towards  hitn,  we  mast  put  ioiquily  far  away  from  m. 
Job  71.  13,  14;  the  fruits  of  all  setvice  will  else  drop  off  to  no- 
t^ine.  "  Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  aad  Jerusalem  be 
pleasant  unto  the  Lord:"  when?  when  the  heart  is  purged  by 
Christ  sitting  as  a  purifier  of  silver,  Mai.  iii.  3,  4.  Not  all  the 
'incense  of  (he  Indies  yield  him  so  sweet  a  savour,  as  oae  spirit- 
ual act  of  worship  from  a  heart  estranged  from  the  vileness  Qf 
the  world,  and  ravished  with  an  affection  to,  and  a.  desire  of 
imitating  the  purity  of  hts.  nature. 

[6.]  Let  us  address  for  holiness  to  God  the  'fountain  of  it. 
As  he  is  the  author  of  bodily 'life  in  the  creature,  so  he  is  (he 
author  of  his  own  life,  the  Jife  of  Ood  in  the  soul.  By  his 
holiness  he  makes  men  holy,  as  the  son  by  his  light  enlightens 
the  air.  He  is  not  only  the  Holy.  Oae,  but  ourHoly  One,  Isa. 
xliii.  15;  the  Lord  that  sanctifies  us,  Lev.  igc.  8.  As  he  has 
mercy  to  pardon  us,  so  he  has  holiness  to  purify  us,  the  excel- 
lency of  being  a  sun  to  comfort  us,  and  a  ^ield  to  protect  jus, 
giving  grace  and  glory,  Psal.  Lxzziv,  11.  Grace  whereby- we 
may  have  communion  with  bim  to  our  comfort,  and  strength 
against  our  spiritual  enemies  for  our  defence,  grace -as  our  pre- 
paratory to  glory,  and  grace  growing  up  till  it  ripen  in  glory. 
He  only  can  mould  us  into  it  Divine  frame.  The  great  Original 
only  can  derive  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature  to  us.  We 
are  too  low,  too  lame  (o  lift  up  ourselves  to  it;  too  much  in 
love  with  our  own  deformity,  to  admit  of  this  beauty  without 
a  heavenly  power  inclining  our  desires  for  it,  our  affcctioits  to 
it,  oiir  willingness  to  be  partakers  of  it.  He  can  as  soon  set, 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  a  deformed  heart,  as  the  beauty  of 
harmony  in  a  confused  mass  when  he  made  the  world.  He 
can  as  soon  cause  the  light  of  purity  to  rise  out  of  the  darkness 
of  corruption,  as  frame  glorious  spirits  out  ot  the  insufficiency 
of  nothing.  His  beauty  does  not  decay;  he  has  as  much  in 
himself  now  as  he  had  in  iiis  eternity.  He  is-as  ready  to  im- 
part it  as  he -was  at  the  creation;  only  we  most  wait  upon  him 
for  it,  and  be  content  to  have  it  by  small  measures  and  degrees. 
There  is  no  fear  of  our  sanctification,  if  we  come  to  him  as  a 
Ood  of  holiness,  since  he  is  a  Ood  of  peace,  and  the  breach 
made  by  Adam  is  repaired  by  Christ.  "  And  the  very  Gad  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly,"  &c.  1  Thess.  v.  S3.  He  restores 
the  sanctifying  Spirit  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  fall,  as  he 
is  a  God  pacified  and  his  holiness  righted  by  the  Redeemer. 
The  beauty  of  it  appears  in  its  smiles  upon  a  man  in  Christ, 
and  is  as  ready  to  impart  itself  to  the  reconciled  creature,  as 
before  justice  was  to  punish  the  rebellious  one.  He  lovea  to 
send  forth  the  streams  of  this  perfection  into  created  channels, 
mere  than  any  site.  -  He  did.  not  design  the  making  the  -crea- 
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tare  so  powerful  as  be  might,  bccanae  power  ia  not  such  an 
excelleacy  ia  ita  own  nature,  but  as  it  is  conducted  and  man- 
aged by  some  other  excellency.  Power  is  indifferent,  and  may 
be  used  well  or  ill  according  as  the  possessor  of  it  is  righteous 
or  UDrighteous.  God  makes  not  the  creature  so  powerful  as 
he  might,  but  he  delights  to  make  the  creature  that  wails  upon 
him  as  holy  as  it  can  be,  beginning  it  in  this  world,  and  ripen- 
ing it  in  the  other:  it  is  from  him  we  must  expect  it,  and  from 
him  thai  we  must  beg  it,  and  draw  arguments  from  the  holi- 
ness of  his  nature  to  move  him  to  work  holiness  in  our  spirits. 
We  cannot  have  a  stronger  plea.  Purily  is  the  favourite  of  his 
own  nature,  and  delights  itself  in  the  resemblances  of  it  in  the 
creature.  Let  tis  also  go  to  God,  to  preserve  what  he  has  alrea^ 
dy  wrought  and  imparted.  As  we  cannot  attain  it,  so  we  can- 
not maintain  it  without  him.  God  gave  it  Adam,  and  he  lost 
it:  when  God  gives  it  us,  we  shall  lose  it  without  his  influenc- 
ing and  preserving  grace.  The  channel  will  be  without  a 
stream,  if  the  fountain  do  not  bubble  it  forth ;  and  the  streams 
will  vanish,  if  the  fountain  do  not  constantly  supply  theip.  Let 
OB  apply  o  urselves  to  him  for  holiness,  as  he  is  a  God  "  glorious 
in  holiness."  By  this  we  honour  God,  and  advantage  ourselves. 


DISCOURSE  XII. 

OR     THB     flOODITESS     Of     OOD. 

Mask  x.  IS^^&nd  3m 

Thi  words  are  part  of  a  reply  of  our  Saviour  to  the  young 
man's  petition  to  him.  A  certain  person  came  in  haste,  run- 
ning, as  being  eager  for  satisfaction,  to  entreat  his  directions, 
what  he  should  do  to  inherit  everlasting  life.  ,The  person  is 
described  only  in  general,  ver.  17.  "There  came  one,"  a  cer- 
tain man:  but  Luke  describes  him  by  his  dignity,  Luke  xviii. 
18.  "  A  certain  ruler;"  one  of  authority  among  the  Jews.  He. 
desires  of  him  an  answer  to  a  legal  question,  "  what  he  should 
do !"  Or,  as  Matthew  has  it,  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do, 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life,"  Matt.  xix.  16.  He  imagined 
everlasting  felicity  was  to  be  purchased  by  the  works  of  the 
law ;  he  had  not  the  least  sentiment  of  faith.  Christ's  answer 
implies,  there  was  no  hope  of  the  happiness  of  another  world 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  unless  they  were  perfect  and  an- 
swerable to  every  Divine  precept.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  iU  or  hypocritical  intent  in  his  address  to  Chnst;  not  to 
Vol.  II.— 38 
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tempt  him,  but  to  be  iDstructed  by  him.  He  S^eems  to  come 
willi  an  ardent  desire  to  be  satisfied  in  his  demand;  he.  per- 
formed a  solemn  act-  of  respect  to  him,  be  kneeled  to  him, 
yo^vHKiaas,  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground.  Besides, 
Christ  is  said  to  lore  him,  ver.  »l,  which  had  been  inconsistent 
with  the  knowledge  Christ  had  erf'  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
men,  and  the  abhorrence  he  had  of  hypocrites,  had  he  been 
only  a  counterfeit  in  this  question. 

But  the  first  reply  Christ  makes  to  him,  respects  the  title  of 
Good  Master,  which  this  ruler  gave  him  in  his  salutation. 

Some  think,  that  Christ  hereby  would  draw  him  to  an  nc- 
koowledgment  of  him  as  God-,  you  acknowledge  me  good. 
How  come  you  to  salute  me  with  so  great  a  title,  since  you 
do  not  afford  it  to  your  greatest  doctors  ?"  Lightfoot  on  this 
place  observes,  that  the  title  of  Rabbi  bone  is  not  in  all  the 
Talmud.  You  must  own  me  to  be  God,  since  you  own  me  to 
be  good;  goodness  being  a  title  only  due  and  properly  beloog- 
iag  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

If  you  take  me  for  a  common  man,  with  what  conscience 
can  you  salute  me  in  a  manner  proper  to  God  ?  Since  no  man 
is  good,  no,  not  one,  but  the  heart  of  man  is  evil  continually. 
The  Arians  used  this  place  to  back  their  denying  the  Deity  of 
Christ;  because,  say  they,  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself 
good,  therefore  he  did  not  acknowledge  himself  God.  But 
he  does  not  here  deny  his  Deity,  but  reproves  him  for  calling 
him  good,  when  he  had  not  yet  confessed  him  to  be  more 
than  a  man.'  You  behold  my  flesh,  but  you  consider  not 
the  fulness  of  my  Deityj*  if  you  account  me  good,  account  me 
God,  and  imagine  me  not  to  be  a  simple  and  a  mere  map. 
He  disowns  not  his  own  Deity,  but  allures  the  young  man  to  a 
confession  of  it.  Why  caJlest  thou  me  good,  since  thou  dost 
not  discover  any  apprehensions  of  my  being  more  than  a  man? 
Though  thou  oomest  with  a  greater  esteem  to  me,  than- is  com- 
monly entertained  of  the  doctors  of  the  chair,  why  dost  thou 
own  me  to  be  good,  unless  thou  own  me  to  be  God  ?  If  Christ 
bad  denied  himself  in  this  speech  to  be  good,  he  had  rather  en- 
tertained this  person  with  a  frown  and  a  sharp  reproof  for 
giving  him  a  title  due  to  God  alone,  than  have  received  him 
with  that  courtesy  and  complaisance  as  he  did.^  Had  he  said, 
There  is  none  good  but  the  Father,  he  had  excluded  himself; 
but  in  saying,  There  is  none  good  but  God,  he  comprehends 
himself 

Others  say,  that  Christ  had  no  intention  to  draw  htm  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  Deity,  but  only  asserts  his  Divine  an- 
thority  or  mission  from  God.  For  which  interpretation  Mal- 
dowtttOalls  Calvin  an  arianizer.*    He  does  not  here  assert  the 

r  Er&om.  in  loc  <  AiipuUn.  ^  Hcntiiu  in  MaUh.  *  Cdvin  in  loc 
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raf  bis  Boity,  but  the  authority  of  his  doctrine:  as  if  he 
sboald  have  said,  You  do  viiiiout  grouud  give  me  the  title  of 
good,  untes;  you  believe  I  bare  a  Divine  commission  foi*  what 
I  declare  and  act.  Many  think  me  an  impostor,  an  enemy  of 
God,  and  a,  friraid  to  devils ;  you  must  firmly  believe,  that  I  am 
not  so  as  your  rulers  report  me,  but  that  I  am  sent  of  God,  and 
authorized  by  him;  you  cannot  else  give  me  the  title  of  good, 
bat  of  wicked.  And  the  reason  they  give  for  this  interpreta* 
tioD,  is,  because  it  is  a  question,  whether  any  of  the  apostles 
nnderstood  him  at  this  time  to  be  God :  which  seems  to  have 
no  great  strength  in  it;  since  not  only  the  devil  had  publicly 
owned  him  to  be  '.'tlie  Holy  one  of  God,"  Luke  iv.  34;  'but 
JohiTthe  Baptist  bad  borne  record,  that  he  was  "  the  Son  of 
God,"  Johni  34;  and  before  this  timePeter  had  Confessed  him 
openly,  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  that  he  was 
".the  Ofarist,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt  ivi.  16.  But  I 
think  Paneus's  interpretation  is  best,  which  takes  in  both  those; 
Either  you  are  serious  or  deceitftil  in  this  address;  if  you  are 
s^ous,  why  do  you  call  me  good,  and  make  bold  to  fix  so 
great  a  title  upon  one  you  have  no  higher  thoughts  of  than  of 
a  mere  man?  Christ  takes  occasion  from  hence,  to  assert  God 
to  be  only  and  sovereignty  good ;  There  is  none  good  but  God.  > 
God  only  has  the  honour  of  absoltHe  goodness,  and  none  but 
God  merits  the  name  of  good.  A  heathen  could  say  mueh 
alter  (he  same  manner.  All  other  things  are  far  from  the  na- 
ture of  good;'  call  none  else  good  but  God,  for  this  would  be  a 
prolane  error :  other  things  are  only  good  in  opinion,  but  have 
not  the  true  substance  of  goodness.  He  is  good  in  a  more  ex- 
cellent way  than  any  creature  can  be  denominated  good. 

God  only  is  originally  good,  good  of  himself.  All  created 
goodness  is  a  rivulet  from  this  Fountain,  but  Divine  goodness 
haa  no  spring;  God  depends  upon  no  other  for  his  goodness,  he 
has  it  in  and  of  himself:  man  has  no  goodness  from  himself, 
God.has  no  goodness  from  without  himself;  his  goodness  is  no 
more  derived  from  another  than  his  being.  If  he  were  good  by 
any  external  thing,  that  thing  must  be  in  being  before  him,  or 
after  him;  if  before  him  he  was  not  then  himself  from  eternity; 
if  after  him,  he  was  not  good  in  himself  from  eternity.  The 
end  of  his  creating  things  then,  was  not  to  confer  a  goodness 
upon  his  creatures,  but  to  partake  of  a  goodness  from  his  crea-, 
tures.  God  is  good  by  and  in  himself,  since  all  things  are  only 
good  by  him;  and  all  that  goodness  which  is  in  creatures,  is  but 
the  breathing  of  his  own  goodness  upon  them.  They  have  all 
their  loveliness  from  the  same  hand  they  have  their  being  from. 
Though  by  creation  God  was  declared  good,  yet  he  was  not 
made  good  by  any,  or  by  all  the  creatures.  He  partakes  of 
I  TriaiiieK>t  *  EnjoWn.  ds  Peren.  Philos.  lib.  5,  rap.  9. 
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Done,  tut  all  things  partake  of  him.    He  is  so  good  that  be 
gives  all  and  receives  nothing:  "Only  good/'  because  nothing 
ii^  good  but  by  him,  nothing  has  a  goodness  but  from  him. 
■'  And  God  only  is  infinitely  good. 

A  boundless  goodness  that  knows  -no  limits,  a  goodness  as 
infinite  as  his  essence;  not  only  good,  but  best;  not  only  goodj 
but  goodness  itself,  the  supreme,  inconceivable  goodness.  All 
things  else  are  but  little  particles  of  God,  small  sparks  from 
this  immense  fiame,  sips  of  goodness  from  this  Fountain. 
Nothing  that  is  good  by  his  infiuence,  can  equal  him,  who  is 
good  by  himself:  derived  goodness  can  never  equal  primitive 
goodness. .  Divine  goodness  communicates  itself  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  creatures  in  various  degrees;  to  angels^  glorified  spirits, 
men  on  earth,  to  every  creature;  and  when  it  has  communi- 
cated all  that  the  present  world  is  capable  of,  there  is  still  less 
displayed,  than  left  to  enrich  another  world.  All  possible  crea* 
tures  are  not  capable  of  exhausting  the  wealth,  the  treasures, 
that  Divine  bounty  is  filled  with. 

And  God  only  is  perfectly  good,  because  only  infinitely  good. 
He  is  good  without  indigence,  because  he  has  the  whole  na- 
ture of  goodness,  not  only  some  beams  that  may  admit  of  in- 
crease of  degree.  As  in  him  is  the  whole  nature  of  entity,  so  in 
him  is  the  whole  nature  of  excellency.  As  nothing  has  an  abso- 
lute perfect  being  but  God,  so  nothing  has  an  absolutely  perfect 
goochiess  but  God ;  as  the  sun  has  a  perfection  of  heat  in  it,  but 
what  is  warmed  by  the  sun  is  but  imperfectly  hot,  and  equals 
not  the  sun  in  that  perfection  of  beat  wherewith  it  is  naturally 
endued.  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  measure  and  rule  of  good- 
ness in  every  thing  else. 

Lastly,  God  only  is  inmiutably  good. 

Other  things  may  be  perpetually  good  by  supernatural  power, 
but  not  immutably  good  in  their  own  nature.  Other  things  ate 
not  so.good,  but  they  may  be  bad ;  God  is  so  good  that  he  can- 
not be  bad.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  philosopher,  that  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  find  a  good  man,  yea,  impossible ;  but  though  it 
were  possible  to  find  a  good  man,  he  would  be  good  bat  for 
some  moment,  or  a  short  time:  for  though  he  should  be  good 
at  ibis  instant,  it  was  above  the  nature  of  man  to  continue  in  a 
habit  of  goodness,  without  going  awry  and  warping.'  But  the 
goodness  of  God  endureih  for  ever,  Psal.  lii.  1.  God  always 
glitters  in  goodness,  as  the  sun,  which  the  heathens  called  the 
visible  image  of  the  Divinity,  does  with  light.  There  is  not 
such  a  perpetual  light  in  the  sun,  as  there  is  a  fulness  of  good- 
ness in  God;  no  variableness  in  bim,  as  he  is  the  Father  of 
bghts,  James  i.  17. 
Before  I  come  to  the  doctrine  that  is  the  chief  scope  of  the 

I  Eacabin.  Psrao.  PUloa.  lib,  5.  e^  9.  p.  97.  c<iL  i. 
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words,  some  remarks  may  be  made  upon  -the  jouag  man's 
question  and  carriage,  "  What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
Ufe?" 

The  opinion  of  gaining  eternal  life  by  the  outward  observa- 
tion of  the  law,  will  appear  rery  unsatisfactory  4o  an  inquisi' 
live  conscience.  This  ruler  affirmed,  and  certainly  did  confi- 
dently believe,  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  law;  "All  these  have  I 
observed  from  my  youth,"  ver.  20;  yet  he  had  not  any  full 
satisfaction  in  his  own  conscience;  his  heart  misgave,  and  start- 
ed upon  some  sentiments  in  him,  that  something  else  was  re- 
quired, and  what  he  had  done  might  be  too  weak,  too  short  to 
shoot  heaven's  lock  for  him.  And  to  that  purpose  he  comes  to 
Christ,  to  receive  instructions  for  the  piecing  up  whatsoever 
was  defective.  Whosoever  will  consider  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  relation  of  a  creature,  cannot  with  reason  think,  that 
eternal  life  was  of  itself  due  from  Ood  as  a  recompense  to 
Adam,  had  be  persisted  in  a  state  of  innocence.  Who  can  think 
so  great  a  reward  due,  for  having  performed  that,  which  a  crea- 
ture in  that  relation  was  obliged  to  do?  Can  any  man  think 
another  obliged  to  convey  an  inheritance  of  1000/.  per  annum 
upoa  his  payment  of  a  few  farthings,  imless  any  compact  ap- 
pears to  support  such  a  conceit?  And  if  it  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  integrity  of  nature,  but  only  from  the  goodness  of 
God,  how  can  it  be  expected  since  the  revolt  of  man  and  the 
universal  deluge  of  natural  corruption  ?  God  owes  nothing  to 
t6e  holiest  creature;  what  he  gives  is  a  present  from  his  boun- 
ty, not  the  reward  of  the  creature's  merit.  And  the  apostle  de- 
fies all  creatnres  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  the  tallest 
angel  to  the  lowest  shrub,  to  bring  out  any  one  creature  that 
has  first  given  to  God;  "  Who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it 
shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again?"  Rom.  xi.  35.  The 
duty  of  the  creature  and  God's  gift  of  eternal  life  are  not  a  bar- 
gain and  sale. 

God  gives  to  the  creature ;  he  does  not  properly  repay,  for  he 
that  repays  has  received  something  of  an  equal  value  and  worth 
before.  When  God  crowns  angels  and  men,  he  bestows  upon 
them  pnrely  what  is  hisown,  not  what  is  theirs  by  merit  and 
natural  obligation:  though  indeed  what  God  gives  by  virtue  of 
a  promise  made  before,  is  upon  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tion due  by  gracious  obligation.  God  was  not  indebted  to  man 
in  innocence,  but  every  man's  conscience  may  now  remind 
him,  that  he  is  not  upon  the  same  level  as  in  the  state  of  integ- 
rity; and  that  he  cannot  expect  any  thing  from  God  as  the 
salary  of  his  merit,  but  the  free  gift  of  Divine  liberality.  Man 
is  obliged  to  the  practice  of  what  is  good,  both  from  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Divme  precepts,  and  the  duty  he  owes  to  God,  and 
cannot,  without  souie  ^>cl&iation  from  God,  hope  for  any 
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Other  reward,  than  the  satisfacJtJon  of  baviDg  well  acquitted 

himself.' 

'    It  Is  the  disease  of  hum^n  nature  since  its  corruption,  to  hope 

for  eternal  life  by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

Though  this  ruler's  conscience  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  but  imagined  he  might  for  all  that  fall 
short  of  eternal  life,  yet  he  still  hugs  the  imagination  of  obtain- 
ing it  by  doing;  "  What  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal 
life?"  ver.  17.  This  is  natural  to  corrupted  man:  Cain  thought 
to  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  his  sacrifice;  and  when  he  found 
his  mistake,  he  was  so  weary  of  seeking  happiness  by  doing, 
that  he  would  court  misery  by  murdering.  All  men  set  too 
high  a  value  upon  their  own  services:  sinful  creatures  would 
fain  make  God  a  debtor  to  them,  and  be  purchasers  of  felicity; 
they  would  not  have  it  conveyed  to  them  by  God's  sovereign 
bounty,  but  by  an  obligation  of  justice,  upon  the  value  of  their 
works.  The  heathens  thought  God  would  treat  men  according  ' 
to  the  merit  of  their  services;  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should 
have  this  sentiment,  when  the  Jews,  educated  by  God  in  a 
wiser  school,  were  wedded  to  that  notion.  The  pharisees  were 
highly  fond  of  it,  it  was  the  only  argument  they  used  in  prayer 
for  Divine  blessing.  You  have  one  of  them  boasting  of  his 
frequency  in  fasting,  and  his  exactness  in  paying  bis  tithes, 
Luke  zviii.  12;  as  if  God  had  been  beholden  to  him,andconld 
not  without  manifest  wrong  deny  him  his  demand.  And  Paal 
confesses  it  to  be  his  own  sentiment  before  his  conversion,  he 
accounted  this  righteousness  of  the  law  gain  to  him.  Phi).  iiL 
7;  he  thought  by  this  (o  make  his  market  with  God.  The 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  afiected  it,'  compassing  sea.  and  land 
to  make  out  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  as  the  pharisees  did 
to  make  proselytes. 

The  papists  follow  their  steps,  and  dispute  for  justification 
by  the  merit  of  works,  and  find  out  another  key  of  works  of 
supererogation,  to  unlock  heaven's  gate,  than  what  ever  the 
Smpture  infontied  us  of.  It  is  from  hence,  also,  that  men  are 
80  ready  to  make  faith,  as  a  work,  the  cause  of  our  justification. 
Maa  foolishly  thinks  he  has' enough  to  set  up  himself  after  he 
has  proved  bankrupt,  and  lost  all  his  estate.  This  imagination 
is  born  with  us,  and  the  best  Christians  may  find  some  sparka 
of  it  in  themselves,  when  there  are  springings  up  of  joy  in 
their  hearts,  upon  the  more  close  performance  of  one  duty  than 
of  another,  as  if  they  had  wiped  off  their  scores,  and  given  God 
a  satisfaction  for  their  former  neglects.  "We  have,  forsaken 
all  and  followed  thee,"  was  the  boast  of  his  disciples;  "what 
shall  we  have  therefore?"  was  a  branch  of  this  root,  Matt  xiz. 
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27.  Eternal  life  is  a  gift  not  by  an  obligation  of  right,  but  an 
abundance  of  goodness;  it  is  owing  not  to  the  dignity  of  our 
works,  but  the  magnificent  bounty  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
must  be  sued  for  by  the  title  of  God's  promise,  not  by  the  title 
of  the  creature's  services.     We  may  observe, 

How  insufficient  are  some  assents  to  Divine  truth,  and  some 
expressions  of  affection  to  Christ,  wilhont  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian precepts.  This  man  addressed  .Christ  with  a  profound 
respect,  acknowledging  him  more  than  an  ordinary  person,  with 
a  more  reverential  carriage  than  we  read  any  of  his  disciples 
paid  to  him  in  the  days  of  his  deshr  he  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
kissed  his  knees,  as  the  custom  was,  when  they  would  testify 
the  great  respect  they  had  to  any  eminent  person,  e^ecially  to 
their  rabbins.  Alt  this  some  think  to  be  included  in  the  word 
yoraiutiaos.'     He  seems  to  acknowledge  bim  the  Messiah  by 

fivutg  him  the  title  of  good,  a  title  they  did  not  give  to  their 
octors  of  the  chair:  he  breathes  out  bi^  opinion,  that  he  was 
able  to  instruct  him  beyond  the  ability  of  the  law:  he  came 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  to  him,  and  expectation  of 
advantage  from  him,  evident  by  his  departing  sad,  when  hia 
expectations  were  frustrated  by  his  own  perversity;  it  was  a 
sign  be  had  a  high  esteem  of  him,  from  whom  he  could  not 
part  without  marks  of  his  grief.  What  was  the  cause  of  bis 
refusing  the  instructions  he  pretended  such  an  affection  (o  re- 
ceive? He  had  possessions  in  the  world.  How  soon  do  a  few 
dn)p8  of  worldly  advantages  quench  the  first  sparks  of  an  ill- 
grounded  love  to  Christ!  How  vain  is  a  complimental  and 
cringing  devotion,  without  a  stipreme  preference  of  Ood,  and 
valuation  of  Christ  above  every  outward  allurement!  We 
may  observe  this  also, 

We  should  never  admit  any  thing  to  be  ascribed  to  ua  which 
is  proper  to  God.  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  ia 
□one  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  If  you  do  not  acknowledge 
me  God,  ascribe  not  to  me  the  title  of  good.  It  takes  off  all 
those  titles  which  fawning  flatterers  give  to  men ;  mighty,  in- 
vincible, to  princes;  holiness,  to  the  pope.  We  call  one  an- 
other good,  without  considering  how  evil;  and  wise,  without 
considering  how  foolish;  mighty,  without  considering  how 
weak;  and  knowing,  without  considering  how  ignorant.  No 
man  but  has  more  of  wickedness  than  goodness,  of  Ignorance 
than  knowledge,  of  weakness  than  strength.  God  is  a  jealous 
God  of  his  own  honour,  he  will  not  have  the  creature  share 
with  him  in  his  royal  titles.  It  is  a  part  of  idolatry  to  give  men 
the  titles  which  are  due  to  God;  a  kind  of  a  worship  of  the 
creature  together  with  the  Creator.  Worms  will  not  stand  out, 
but  assault  Herod  in  his  purple,  when  he  usurps  the  preroga- 

•  Ver.  17.  Li^dSiot  in  Un. 
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tire  of  God ;  and  prove  stiff  and  invincible  vindicators  of  their 
Creator's  honour,  wb«n  summoned  to  arms  by  the  Creator's 
word,  Acts  xii.  Z2. 

The  observation  which  I  intend  to  prosecute  is  this: 

Doctrine.  Pure  and  perfect  goodness  is  the  royal  preroga- 
tive of  God  only:  goodness  is  a  choice  perfection  of  the  Divine 
nature. 

This  is  the  true  and  genuine  character  of  God;  he  is  good, 
he  is  goodness,  good  in  himself,  good  io^his  essence,  good  in  the 
highest  degree,  possessing  whatsoever  is  comely,  excellent,  de- 
sirable; the  highest  good,  because  the  first  good;  whatsoever  ia 
perfect  goodness,  is  God;  whatsoever  is  truly  goodness  in  any 
creature,  is  a  resemblance  of  God.>  All  tlie  names  of  God  are 
comprehended  in  this  one  of  good.  All  gifts,  all  variety  of 
goodness,  are  contained  in  him  as  one  common  good.  He  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  good,  by  an  overflowing  goodness  of 
his  nature;  he  refers  all  things  to  himself  as  the  end,  for  the 
representation  of  his  own  goodness;  "Truly  God  is  good," 
Psal.  Izziii.  I.  Certainly,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  his  works  of  nature  and  his  acts  of  grace;  He  is  abun- 
dant in  goodness,  Exod.  xxziv.  6. 

And  every  thing  is  a  memorial,  not  of  some  few  sparks,  but 
of  his  greater  goodness,  Psal.  cxlv.  7.  This  is  often  celebrated 
in  the  psalms,  and  men  invited  more  than  once,  to  sing  forth 
the  praises  of  it,  Psal.  cvii.  8.  16.  21.  31.  It  may  better  be  ad- 
mired than  sufficiently  spoken  of,  or  thought  of,  as  it  merits. 
It  is  discovered  in  all  his  works,  as  the  goodness  of  a  tree  io  all 
its  fruits;  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  more  pleasant  to  be  conlaiQ- 
plated.    In  general. 

All  nations  in  the  world  have  acknowledged  God  good; 
*i  'AroAr  was  one  of  the  names  the  Platonists  expressed  him 
by,  and  good  and  God  are  almost  the  same  words  in  our  lan- 
guage. All  as  readily  consented  in  the  notion  of  his  goodness, 
as  in  that  of  his  Deity.  Whatsoever  divisions  or  disputes 
there  were  among  them  on  the  other  perfections  of  God,  they 
all  agreed  in  this  without  dispute,  says  Synesius.*  One  calls 
him  Venus,  in  regard  of  his  loveliness.'  Another  calls  him 
*E|H.«a,  Love,  as  being  the  band  which  ties  all  things  together. 
No  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  is  more  eminently  nor  more 
speedily  visible  in  the  whole  book  of  the  creation  than  thisi 
His  greatness  shines  not  in  any  part  of  it,  where  his  goodness 
does  not  as  gloriously  glisten.  Whatsoever  is  the  instrument 
of  his  work,  as  his  power;  whatsoever  is  the  orderer  of  his 
work,  as  his  wisdom ;  yet  nothing  can  be  adored  as  the  motive 
of  his  work,  but  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  This  only  could 
induce  him  to  resolve  to  create:  his  wisdom  thea  steps  in,  to 
■  Fioin.  In  Ditmya.  de  Divin.  Nom.  c^  511. 
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dispose  the  methods  of  what  be  resolved;  and  his  power  fol- 
lows to  execute  what  his  wisdom  has  disposed  and  his  good- 
□ess  designed.  His  power  in  making,  and  his  wisdom  in  or- 
dering, are  subservient  lo  his  goodness;  and  this  goodness 
which  is  the  end  of  ths  creation,  is  as  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  aa legible  to  the  understanding  of  men,  as  his  power  in 
foiming  them,  and  his  wisdom  in  tuning,  them.  And  as  the 
book  of  creation,  so  the  records  of  his  government,  must  needs 
acquaint  them  with  a  great  part  of  it,  when  they  have  often 
beheld  him  stretching  out  his  hand,  to  supply  the  indigent,  re- 
lieve the  oppressed,  and  punish  the  oppressors,  and  give  them 
in  their  distresses  what  might  fill  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness.  It  is  this  the  apostle  means  by  his  Godhead,  which 
he  links  with  his  eternity  and'  power,  as  clearly  seen  in  the 
things  that  are  made,  as  in  a  pure  glass:  "  For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead,"  Rom.  i.  20.  The  Godhead,  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  nature  of  God  as  discoverable  to  his  crea- 
tures, was  not  known, yea,  was  impossible  to  be  known  by  the 
works  of  creation.  There  had  been  nothing  then  reserved  to 
be  manifested  in  Christ.  But  his  goodness,  which  is  properly 
meant  there  by  his  Godhead,  was  as  clearly  visible  as  his 
power.  The  apostle  upbraids  them  with  their  unthankfulness, 
and  argues  their  inezcusableness,  because  the  arm  of  his  power 
in  creation  made  no  due  impressions  of  fear  upon  their  spirits, 
nor  the  beams  of  his  goodness  wrought  in  them  sufficient  sen- 
timents of  gratitude.  Their  nqt  glorifying  God  was  a  contempt 
of  the  former,  and  their  not  being  thankful  was  a  slight  of  the 
latter.  God  is  the  object  of  honour,  as  he  is  powerful,  and  the 
object  of  thankfulness  properly,  as  tie  is  bounliful. 

All  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  is  a  clear  teslimony  of  their 
common  sentiment  of  the  goodness  of  God ;  since  the  more  emi- 
nently useful  any  person  was  in  some  advantageous  invention 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  they  thought  he  merited  a  rank  in 
the  number  of  their  deities.  The  Italians  esteemed  Pythagoras 
a  god,  because  he  was  tixmipaniratof.'  To  be  good  and  use- 
ful, was  an  approximation  to  the  Divine  nature:  hence  it  was, 
that  whan  the  Lystrians  saw  a  resemblance  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness in  the  charitable  and  miraculous  cure  of  one  of  their  crij^- 
pled  citizens,  presently  they  mistook  Paul  and  Barnabas  for 
gods,  and  inferred  from  thence  their  right  to  Divine  worship, 
inquiring  into  nothing  else  but  the  visible  character  of  their 
goodness  and  usefulness,  to  capacitate  them  for  the  honour  of 
a  sacrifice,  Acts  xiv.  S — 11.  Hence  it  was  that  they  adored 
those  crea^tures  that  were  a  common  benefit,  as  the  sun  and 
'  JunUioli.  vit  Pyiiwg.  lib  1-  <^-  ^  P-  *3. 
Vot.  II.— 33 
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moon,  which  must  be  founded  upon  a  pre-existent  notion  not 
only  of  the  being,  but  of  the  bounty  and  goodnesn  of  God, 
*hich  was  naturally  implanted  in  them,  and  legible  in  all  God's 
works.  And  the  more  beneficial  any  thing  was  to  ihem,  and 
the  more  sensible  advantages  they  received  from  it,  the  higher 
station  they  gave  it  in  the  rank  of  their  idols,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  a  more  solemn  worship;  an  absurd  mistake  to  think 
every  thing  that  was  sensibly  good  to  them,  to  be  God,  clothing 
himself  in  stich  a  form,  to  be  adored  by  them.  And  upon  this 
account  the  Egyptians  worshipped  God  under  the  figure  of  an 
ox,  and  the  East  Indians  in  some  part  of  their  connlry  deify  a 
heifer,  iniiniating  the  goodness  of  Gnd  as  their  nourisher  and 
preserver,  in  giving  them  corn,  whereof  the  ox  is  an  instrument 
in  servhig  for  ploughing  and  preparing  the  ground. 

The  notion  of  goodness  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a 
God. 

We  cannot  own  the  existence  of  God,  but  we  must  confess, 
also,  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  Hence  the  apostle  gives  to 
his  goodness  the  litle  of  his  Godhead,  as  if  goodness  and  God- 
head were  convertible  terms,  Rom.  i.  20.  As  it  is  indissolnbly 
linked  with  the  being  of  a  Deity,  so  it  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  notion  of  it:  we  as  soon  undeify  him  by  denying  him  good, 
as  by  denying  him  great ;  Optimum,  Maximus,  the  Best,  Great- 
est, was  the  name  whereby  the  Romans  entitled  hiro.  His 
nature  is  as  good  as  it  is  majestic;  so  does  the  Psalinist  join 
them:  "I  will  declare  thy  greatness:  they  shall  abundantly 
utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,"  Psal.  cxiv.  6,  7. 
They  considered  his  goodness  before  his  greatness,  in  putting 
Optimus  before  Maximus:  greatness  without  sweetness,  is  an 
unruly  and  affrighting  monster  irr  ihe  world;  tike  a  vast  torbu- 
]ent  sea,  always  casting  out  mire  and  dirL  Goodness  is  (he 
brightness  and  loveliness  of  our  mt^estic  Creator.  To  fancy  a 
God  withont  it,  is  to  fancy  a  miseraUe,  seanty,  narrow-hearted, 
savage  God,  and  so  an  unlovely  and  horrible  being:  for  he 
is  not  a  God  that  is  not  good,  he  is  not  a  God  that  is  not  the 
highest  good.  Infinite  goodness  is  more  necessary  to  and  more 
etraitly  joined  with  an  infinite  Deity,  than  infinite  power  and 
infinite  wisdom:  we  cannot  conceive  him  God,  unless  we  con- 
ceive him  the  highest  good,  having  nothing  superior  to  himself 
in  goodness,  as  he  has  nothing  superior  to  himself  in  excellency 
and  perfection.  No  man  can  possibly  form  the  notion  of  that 
God  in  his  mind,  and  yet  form  a  notion  of  something  better  than 
God;  for  whoever  thinks  any  thing  better  than  God,  fancies  a 
God  with  some  defect.  By  how  much  the  better  he  thinks  that 
thing  to  be,  by  so  much  the  more  imperfect  he  makes  God  in 
his  thoaghts.  This  notion  of  the  goodness  of  God  was  so  natn- 
ral,  that  some  philosophers  and  otben,  beiag  startled  at  the  evil 
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they  saw  in  the  world,  fiincied  besides  a  good  God,  an  evil 
{iriDciple,  the  author  of  all  punishments  in  the  world.     This 
was  ridiculous;  for  those  two  must  be  of  equal  power,  or  one 
mfeiioT  to  the  other;  if  equal,  the  good  could  do  nothing,  but 
the  evU  one  would  restrain  him;  and  the  evil  one  could  do 
nothing,  but  the  good  one  would  contradict  him:  so  they  would 
be  always  contending  and  never  conquering.     If  one  were 
inferior  to  the  other,  then  there  would  be  nothing  but  what  (hat 
superior  ordered:  good,.if  the  good  one  were  Guperior,  and  no- 
thing but  evil,  if  the  bad  one  were  superior.     In  the  prosecution 
of  this  let  us  see — 

What  this  goodness  is. — Some  propositions  concerning  the 
nature  of  it. — That  God  is  good. — The  manifestation  of  it  in 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption. — The  use. 
1.  What  this  goodness  is? 

There  is  a  goodness  of  being,  which  is  the  natural  perfection 
of  a  thing:  there  is  the  goodness  of  will,  which  is  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  of  a  person:  there  is  the  goodness  of  the 
hand,  which  we  call  liberality,  or  bene^oence,  a  doing  good  to 
others. 

(1.)  We  mean  not  by  this  the  goodness  of  his  essence,  or  the 
perfection  of  his  nature.  God  is  thus  good,  because  his  nature 
19  iofinitely  perfect,  he  has  all  things  requisite  to  the  completing 
of  a  most  perfect  and  sovereign  Being.  All  good  meets  in  his 
essence,  as  all  water  meets  in  the  ocean.  Under  this  notion  all 
the  attributes  of  God,  which  are  requisite  to  so  illustrious  a 
Being,  are  comprehended.  All  things  that  are,  have  a  good- 
ness of  being  in  them,  derived  to  them  by  the  power  of  God, 
as  they  ate  creatures;  so  the  devil  is  good,  as  he  is  a  creature 
of  God's  making;  he  has  a  natural  goodness,  but  not  a  moral 
goodness;  when  he  fell  from  God,  he  retained  his  tiatural  good- 
Bess  as  a  creature;  because  he  did  not  cease  to  be,  he  was  not 
reduced  to  that  nothing  from  whence  he  was  drawn,  but  he 
ceased  to  be  morally  good,  being  stripped  of  his  righieousoess 
by  his  apostasy:  as  a  creature,  he  was  God's  work,  as  a  crea- 
ture he  remains  still  God's  work,  and  therefore  as.  a  creature 
remains  slilt  good,  in  regard  of  his  created  being.  The  more 
of  being  any  thing  has,  the  more  of  this  sort  of  natural  good- 
ness it  has:  and  so  the  devil  has  more  of  this  natural  goodness 
than  men  have;  because  he  has  more  marks  of  the  excellency 
of  God  upon  him,  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  extant  of  his  power,  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  and 
the  acqtoness  of  bis  understanding,  which  are  natural  perfec- 
tions belonging  to  the  nature  of  an  angel,  though  he  has  lost 
his  morai  perfections.  God  is  sovereignly  and  infinitely  ^ood 
in  thLs  sort  of  goodness.  He  is  unsearchably  perfect.  Job  xi.  7; 
nothiog  ia  wanting  to  his  essence  that  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
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fection  of  ilj  yet  this  is  not  that  which  the  Scripture  expresses 
under  the  term  of  goodness,  but  a  perfection  of  God's  nature 
»s  related  to  us,  and  which  he  pours  forth  upon  all  his  crea- 
tnies,  as  goodness  which  flows  from  (his  natural  perfection  of 
the  Deity. 

(2.)  Nor  is  it  the  same  with  the  blessedness  of  God,  but 
something  flowing  from  his  blessedness.  Were  he  not  fii^  in- 
finitely blessed;  and  full  in  himself,  he  could  not  be  infinitely 
good  and  diffusive  to  us;  had  he  not  an  infinite  abundance  in 
his  own  nature,  he  could  not  be  overflowing  to  his  creatures. 

Had  not  the  sun  a  fulness  of  light  in  itself,  and  the  sea  a  vast- 
ness  of  water,  the  one  could  not  enrich  the  world  with  its  beams, 
nor  the  other  fill  every  creek  with  its  waters. 

(3.)  Nor  is  it  the  same' with  the  holiness  of  God.  The'boU- 
neas  of  God  is  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  pure, 
and  without  spot  in  himself.  The  goodness  of  God  is  the  efflux 
of  his  wilt,  whereby  he  is  beneficial  to  his  creatures.  The  holi- 
ness of  God  is  manifest  in  his  rational  creatures;  but  the  good- 
ness of  God  extends  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  His  holiness 
beams  most  in  his  law,  his  goodness  reaches  to  every  thing  that 
had  a  being  from  him.  "The  Lord  is  good  to  all,"  Psal.  cxlr. 
9.  And  though  he  be  said  in  the  same  Psalm,  verse  17,  to  he 
"  holy  in  all  his  works,*'  it  is  to  be  understood  of  his  bounty,' 
bountiful  in  all  his  works;  the  Hebrew  word  signifying  both 
holy  and  liberal,  and  (he  margin  of  the  Bible  reads  it  merciful 
or  bountiful. 

(4.)  Nor  is  (his  goodness  of  God  the  same  with  the  mercy  of 
God.  Goodness  extends  to  more  objects  than  mercy:  goodness 
stretches  itself  out  to  all  the  works  of  his  hands;  mercy  ex- 
tends only  to  a  miserable  object;  for  It  is  joined  with  a  senti- 
went  of  pity,  occasioned  by  the  calamity  of  another.  The 
mercy  of  God  is  exercised  about  those  that  merit  punishment; 
the  goodness  of  God  is  exercised  upon  objects  that  have  not 
merited  any  thing  contrary  to  the  acts  of  his  bounty.  Creation 
is  an  act  of  goodness,  not  of  mercy;  providence  in  governing 
some  part  of  the  world,  is  an  act  of  goodness,  not  of  mercy.' 
The  heavens,  says  Austin,  need  the  goodness  of  God  to  govern 
them,  hut  not  the  mercy  of  God  to  relieve  them;  the  earth  is 
full  of  the  misery  of  man,  and  the  compassions  of  God;  but 
the  heavens  need  not  the  mercy  of  God  to  pity  them,  because 
they  are  Dot  miserable;  though  they  need  the  goodness  and 
power  of  God  to  sustain  them,  because  as  creatures  they  are 
impotent  without  him.  God's  goodness  extends  to  the  angels, 
that  kept  their  standing,  and  to  man  in  innocence,  who  in  that 
state  stood  not  in  need  of  mercy.  Goodness  and  mercy  are 
distinct,  though  mercy  bo  a  branch  of  goodness;  ^ere  may  be 

I  Lombard,  lib.  4.  di^itct  46.  p.  366. 
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&  manifestation  of  goodness,  thoagh  none  of  mercy.  Some 
think  Christ  had  been  incarnate,  had  not  man  [fallen;  had  it 
been  so,  there  had  been  a  maaifestatioa  of  goodness  to  oar  na- 
ture, but  not  of  mercy,  because  sin  had  not  made  out  naturev 
miserable.  The  devils  are  monuments  of  God's  creating  good- 
ness, but  not  of  his  pardoning  compassions.  The  grace  of  (rod 
respects  the  rational  creature,  mercy  the  miserable  creature, 
foodness  all  his  creatures,  brutes,  and  the  senseless  plants,  as 
well  as  reasonable  man. 

(5.)  By  goodness' is  meant  the  bounty  of  God.  This  is  the 
notion  of  goodness  in  the  world ;  when  we  say  a  good  man,  we 
mean  either  a '  holy  man  in  his  life,  or  a  charitable  and  liberal 
man  in  the  management  of  his  goods.  A  righteous  man  and 
a  good  man  are  distinguished,  Rom.  v.  7.  "  For  scarcely  for  a 
righieons  man  will  one  die;  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man 
some  would  even  dare  to  die."  For  an  innocent  man,  one  as 
innoccDt  of  the  crime  as  himself  would  scarce  venture  his  life; 
but  for  a  good  man,  a  liberal,  tender-hearted  man,  that  bad 
been  a  common  good  in  the  place  where  he  Uved,  or  had  done 
another  as  great  a  benefit  as  life  itself  amounts  to,  a  man  out  of 
gratitude  might  dare  to  die.  The  goodness  of  God  is  his  incli- 
nation  to  deal  well  and  bountifully  with  his  creatures.'  It  is 
that  whereby  he  wills  there  should  be  something  besides  him- 
self for  his  own  glijry.  God  is  good  in  himself,  and  to  himself, 
that  is,  highly  amiable  to  himself;  and  therefore  some  define 
it  a  perfection  of  God,  whereby  he  loves  himself  and  his  own 
excellency;  but  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  it  is 
that  perfection  of  God  whereby  he  delights  in  his  works,  and 
is  benefici&l  to  them.  God  is  the  highest  goodness,  because  he 
does  not  act  for  his  own  profit,  but  for  his  creatures' welfare^ 
and  the  manifestation  of  his  own  goodness;  he  sends  out  hia 
beams,  without  receiving  any  addition  to  himself,  or  substantial 
advantage  from  his  creatures.  It  is  from  this  perfection  that 
he  loves  whatsoever  is  good,  and  that  is,  whatsoever  he  has 
made,  "For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,"  1  Tim.  iv.  4; 
every  creature  has  some  communications  from  him,  which  can- 
not be  without  some  affection  to  them;  every  creature  has  a 
footstep  of  Divine  goodness  upon  it ;  God  therefore  loves  that 
goodness  in  the  creature,  else  he  would  not  love  himself.  God 
hates  no  creature,  no  not  the  devils,  and  damned,  as  creatures; 
he  is  not  an  enemy  to  them,  as  they  are  the  works  of  his  hands:" 
he  is  properly  an  enemy  that  does  simply  and  absolutely  wish 
evil  to  another;  but  God  does  not  absolutely  wish  evil  to  the 
damned;  that  justice  that  he  inflicts  upon  them,  the  deserved 
punishment  of  tfieir  sin,  is  part  of  his  goodness  (as  shall  after- 
wards be  shown.) 

I  CoGcei.  Sum.  p.  50.  '        *  Ckjelan  in  Mcnnd  Memidn,  qn.  34.  ir.  S. 
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.  This  is  the  m6st  pleasant  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature: 
his  creating  power  amazes  us;  his  conducting  wisdotn'asto- 
nishes  us ;  his  goodness,  as  furnishing  us  with  all  conveniences, 
delights  us,  and  renders  both  his  amazing  power  aud  astonish- 
ing  wisdom  delightful  te  us. 

The  sun,  by  effecting  things,  is  an  emblem  of  God's  power, 
by  discovering  things  to  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  wisdom,  but 
by  refreshing  and  comforting  us,  is  an  emblem  of  his  goodness; 
and  without  this  refreshing  virtue  it  communicates  to  us,  we 
should  take  no  pleasure  in  the  creatures  it  produces,  nor  in  the 
beauties  it  discovers.  As  God  is  great  and  powerful,  he  is  the 
object  of  our  understanding;  but  as  good  and  bountiful,  he  is 
,  the  object  of  our  love  and  desire. 

(6.)  The  goodness  of  God  comprehends  all  his  attributes. 
All  the  acts  of  God  are  nothing  else  but  the  effluxes  of  his  good- 
ness, distinguished  by  several  names,  according  to  the  objects 
it  is  exercised  about;  as  the  sea,  though  it  "be  one  mass  of 
water,  yet  we  distinguish  it  by  several  names,  according  to  the 
shores  it  washes  and  beate  upon,  as  the  British  and  German 
ocean,  though  all  be  one  sea.  When  Moses  longed  to  see  his 
glory,  God  tells  him  he  would  give  him  a  prospect  of  bis  good- 
ness; "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thee," 
Ezod.  xxxiii.  19.  His  goodness  is  his  glory  and  Godhead,  as 
much  as  is  delightfully  visible  to  his  creatures,  aud  whereby 
he  does  benefit  man;  I  will  cause  my  goodness,  or  cotoeliness, 
as  Calvin  renders  it,  to  pass  before  thee;  what  is  this,  but  the 
train  of  all  his  lovely  perfections  springing  from  his  goodness; 
the  w-hole  catalogue  of  mercy,  grace,  long-suffering,  abundance 
of  truthj  summed  up  in  this  one  word,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  All  are 
streams  from  this  fountain;  he.  could  be  none  of  this,  were  he 
not  first  good.  When  it  confers  happiness  without  merit,  it  is 
grace;  when  it  bestows  happiness  against  merit,  it  is  mercy; 
when  he  bears  with  provoking  rebels,  it  is  long-suffering;  when 
he  performs  his  promise,  it  is  truth;  when  it  meets  with  a  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  not  obliged,U  is  grace;  when  he  meets  with 
a  person  in  the  world,  to  which  he  has  obliged  himself  by  pro- 
mise, it  is  truth;'  when  it  commiserates  a  distressed  person,  it 
is  pity;  when  it  supplies  an  indigent  person,  it  is  bounty;  when 
it  succours' an  innocent  person,  it  is  righteousness;  and  when  it 
pardons  a  penitent  person,  it  is  mercy;  all  summed  up  in  this 
one  name  of  goodness.  And  the  psalmist  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  same  words:  "They shall  abundantly  utter 
the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness,  and  shall  sing  of  (by  righte- 
ousness. The  LiOrd  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion ;  slow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  ■  is  good  to  all :  and 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  Fsal.  cxlv.  7 — 9. 
<  Herk  npon  Wisdom,  cap.  fi.  ^  41,  49. 
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He  is  first  good,  and  then  companionate.  Righteousness  Is 
often  in  Scripture  taken,  hot  for  juslice,  but  charitableness. 
This  attribute,  says  one,'  is  so  full  of  God,  that  it  does  deify 
all  the  rest,  and  yerify  the  adorableness  of  him.  His  wtBdom 
might  contrive  against  ns,  his  power  bear  too  hard  upon  us; 
one  might  be  too  hard  for  an  ignorant,  and  the  other  too  mighty 
foi  an  impotent  crealure;  his  holiness  wonld  scare  an  impure 
atid  guilty  creature;  but  his  goodness  conducts  them  all  for  us, 
and  makes  them  all  amiable  to  ns;  whatever  comeliness  ihejr 
have  in  the  eye  of  a  creature,  whatever  comfort  they  afford  to 
the  heart  of  a  creature,  we  are  obliged  for  all  to  his  goodness. 
This  puts  all  the  rest  upon  a  delightful  exercise,  this  makes  his 
wisdom  design  for  us,  and  this  makes  his  power  to  act  for  ua: 
Uiis  veils  his  holiness  from  affrighting  us,  and  this  spirits  his 
mercy  |o  relieve  us:  all  his  acts  towards  man  are  but  the  work- 
manship of  this.'  What  moved  him  at  first  to  create  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  and  erect  so  noble  a  creature  as  man,  endowed 
with  such  excellem  gifts;  was  it  not  his  goodness?  What  made 
him  separate  his  Son  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  ns,  after  we  had  en- 
deavoured to  raze  out  the  first  marks  of  his  favour;  was  it  not 
a  strong  bubbling  of  goodness?  What  moves  him  to  reduce  a 
fallen  creature  to  the  due  sense  of  his  duty,  and  at  last  bring 
him  to  an  eternal  felicity;  is  it  not  merely  bis  goodness?  This 
is  the  captain  attribute  that  leads  the  rest  to  act.  This  attends 
tfiem,  and  spirits  them  in  all  hia  ways  of  acting.  This  is  the 
complement  and  perfection  of  all  his  works;  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  which  set  all  the  rest  on  work,  nothing  of  his  wonders 
had  been  seen  in  creation,  nothing  of  hts  compassions  had  been 
seen  in  redemption. 

2.  The  secoitd  thing  is — some  propositions  to  ex^^ain  the 
nature  of  this  goodness. 

(1.)  He  is  good  by  his  own  essence.  God  is  not  only  good 
in  his  eesetice,  bat  good  byhis  essence;  the  essence  of  every 
created  thing  is  good,  po  the  unerring  God  pronounced  every 
thing  which  he  had  made,  Gen.  i.  31.  The  essence  of  the 
worst  creatures,  yea,  of  the  impure  and  savage  devils,  is- good, 
but  they  are  not  good  per  esitntiamy  for  then  they  could  not 
be  bad,  malicious,  and  oppressive.  God  is  good  as  he  is  God, 
and  therefore  good  by  himself,  and  from  himself,  not  by  parti- 
cipation from  another;  he  made  every  thing  good,  but  none 
made  him  good.  Since  his  goodness  was  not  received  from 
another,  he  is  good  by  his  own  nature.  He  could  not  receive 
it  from  the  things  he  created,  they  are  later  than  he :  «nce  they 
received  all  from  him,  they  could  bestow  nothing  on  him ;  and 
BO  God  preceded  him,  in  whose  inheritanca  and  treasures  of 
I  Ingelo  Bentivolio,  rt  Uran,  book  4.  p.  960, 361. 
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goodness  he  could  be  a  successor :  he  is  absolutely  his  own 
goodness,  ha  needed  none  to  make  him  good;  but  all  things 
needed  him,  to  be  good  by  him.  Creatures  are  good  by  being 
made  <80  by  him,  and  cleaving  to  him:  he  is  good  without 
cleaving  to  any, goodness  without  him:  goodness  is  not  a  qua- 
lity in  him,  but  a  nature,*  not  a  habit  added  to  his  essence,  but' 
bis  essence  itself;  he  is  not  first  Ood,  and  then  afterwards  good, 
but  he  is  good  as  he  is  God;  his  essence-  being  one  and  the 
same,  is  formally  and  equally  God  and  good.  Avrmyaior,  good 
of  himself,  was  one  of  the  names  the  Flatonists  gave  him.  Ha 
is  essentially  good  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  by  any  outward 
actiou  which  follows  his  essence.  He  is  an  independent  Being, 
and  has  nothing  of  goodness  or  happiness  from  any  thing  with- 
out him,  or  any  thing  he  does  act  about  '  If  he  were  not  good 
by  his  essence,  he  could  not  be  eternally  good,  be  could  not  be 
the  first  good,  he  would  have  something  before  him,  from 
whence  he  derived  that  goodness  wherewith  he  is  possessed. 
Nor  could  he  be  perfectly  good,  for  he  could  net  be  equally 
good  to  that  from  whom  he  derived  -his  goodness:  no  star,  no 
splendid  body  that  derives  light  from  the  sun,  does  equal  that 
sun  by  which  it  is  enlightened. 

Hence  his  goodness  must  be  infinite,  and  circumscribed  by 
no  limits.  The  exercise  of  bis  goodness  may  be  limited  by 
himself,  but  his  goodness,  the  principle,  cannot.  For  since  hit 
essence  is  infinite,  and  bis  goodness  is  not  distinguished  from 
bis  essence,  it  is  infinite  also-;  if  it  were  limited,  it  were  finite: 
he  cannot  be  bounded  by  any  thing  without  him;  if  so,  then 
he  were  not  God,  because  he  would  have  aometbing  superior 
to  bim,  to  put  bars  in  his  way:  if  there  were  any  thing  to  fix 
him,  it  must  be  a  good  or  evii  being;  good  it  cannot  be,  for  it 
,is  the  properly  of  goodness  to  encourage  goodness,  not  to  bound 
it;  evil  it  cannot  be,  for  then  it  would  extinguish  goodness,  as 
well  as  limit  it ;  it  would  not  be  content  with  the  circumscrib- 
ing it,  without  destroying  it;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  every  con- 
trary, to  endeavour  the  destruction  of  its  opposite.  He  is 
essentially  good  by  his  own  essence,  therefore  good  of  himself, 
therefore  eternally  good,  and  therefore  abuudanUy  good. 

(SI). God  is  the  prime  and  chief  goodness.  Being  good  per 
ae,  and  by  his  own  essence,  he  must  needs  be  the  chief  good- 
ness, in  whom  there  can  be  nothing  but  good,  from  whom 
there  can  proceed  nothing  but  good,  to  wbom  all  good  what- 
soever-must be  referred  as  the  final  cause  of  all  good.  As  he 
is  the  chief  being,  so  he  is  the  chief  good.  And  as  we  rise  by 
steps  from  the  existence  of  created  thinga,^  to  acknowledge  one 
supreme  Being,  which  is  God,  so  we  mount  by  steps  from  tbe 
consideration  of  the  goodness  of  treated  things,  to  acknowledge 
■  Ftomi  Eput  Ub.  11.  «iiwl.  30. 
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one  infinite  ocean  of  aovenign  goodneM,  wbenett  the  streams 
of  created  gioodnen  are  derived.  When  we  behold  things  that 
partake  of  goodoflss  from  aootber,  we  must  acquiesce  Id  one 
that  has  goodness  by  participation  from  no  other,  but  originally 
from  himself  and  therefore  supremely  in  himself  above  all 
othat  things.  "So  that  as  nothing  greater  and  more  majestic 
can  be  imagined,  so  also  nothing  better  and  more  excellent  can 
be  eonoeived  than  Clod.  Nothiog  can  add  to  hifn,  or  make 
him  better  than  he  is,  Dotbiag  can  detract  from  him,  to  make 
him  worse;  nothing  can  be  added  to  him,  nothing  can  be 
severed  from  him;  no  created  good  can  render  him  more  ex- 
cellent, no  evil  from  any  creature  can  render  him  less  excellent. 
Out  goodness  extends  not  to  him,  Psal.  xvl.  2.  Wickedness 
may  hurt  a  man,  as  we  are,  and  our  righteotisneas  may  profit 
the  son  of  man;  but  if  we  be  righteous,  what  give  we  to  him, 
or  what  receives  he  at  our  hands?'  Job  xxxv.  7,  8.  Ashe  has 
no  superior  in  place  above  him,  ao  being  chief  of  all,  he  caanot 
be  made  belter  bjr  any  inferior  to  him.  How  can  he  be  made 
better  by  any,  that  baa  from  himself  ail  that  he  has?  The 
goodness  of  a  creature  may  be  changed,  but  the  goodness  of 
the  Creator  is  immutable;  he  is  always  like  himself,  so  good 
that  he  cannot  be  evil>  as  he  is  so  blessed  that  he  cannot  be 
miserable. 

Nothing  is  good  but  Ood,  because  nothhig  is  of  itself  bnt 
Ood:  as  all  things,  being  from  nothing,  are  nothing  in  compa^ 
rison  of  God,  so  aJl  things  being  from  nothhig,  are  scanty  and 
evil  in  comparison  of  Ood.  If  any  thing  had  been  ex  Deo, 
God  being  the  matter  of  it,  it  had  been  as  good  as  God  is;  but 
since  the  principle  whence  all  things  were  drawn  was  nothing, 
though  the  eSBcient  cause  by  which  they  were  extracted  from 
nothing  was  God,  they  are  as  nothing  in  goodness,  and  not 
estimable  in  conqMrieon  of  God.  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
bnt  thee,"  &c.  PnL  Ixxiii.  S5.  God  is  all  good ;  every  creature 
has  a  distinct  variety  of  goodnees.  God  distinctly  pronounced 
every  day's  work  in.  the  creation  good.  Food  communicates 
the  goodness  of  its  nourishing  virtue  to  our  bodies,  flowers  the 
goodness  of  (heir  odours  to  our  smell,  every  creature  a  good- 
ness of  comeliness  to  our  sight,  plasts  the  goodness  of  bsaliog 
qualities  for  our  cure.  And  all  derive  from  themselves  a  good- 
ness of  knowledge,  objectively  to  our  understandings.  The 
son  by  one  sort  of  goodness  warms  us,  metals  enrich  us,  living 
croatnres  sustain  us,  and  delight  us  by  another;  all  those  have 
distinct  kinds  of  goodness,  which  are  eminently  summed  up  in 
God,  and  are  all  but  parts  of  his  immense  goodness.  It  is  he 
that  eoligbtaDa  us  by  his  sun,  nourishes  us  by  bread.  It  is  not 
by  bread  atone  that  Te  live,  hot  by  the  word  of  Ood,  Matt.  iv. 
4  It  is  all  but  his  own  supreme  goodness,  conveyed  to  ns 
Vot.  11.-34 
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through  those  varieties  of  con(}uit>pfpe8.  "God  is  all  good;" 
other  things  are  good  in  their  kind,  as  a  good  man,  a  good  an- 
gel, a  good  tree,  a  good  plant;  but  God  has  a  good  of  all  kinds 
eminently  in  his  nature.  He  is  no  less  ali  good,  than  ha  is 
almighty,  and  aii-knowing:  as  the  sun  contains  in  it  all  the 
light,  and  more  light  than  is  in  all  the  clearest  bodies  in  the 
world;  so  does  God  contain  in  himself  all  the  good,  and  more 
good  than  is  in  the  richest  creatures.  Nothing  is  good,  but  as 
It  resembles  him;  as  nothiiig  is  hot,  but  as  it  resembles  fire,  the 
prime  subject  of  heat, 

God  is  omnipotent,  therefore  .no  good  can  be  wanting  to  him. 
.  If  he  were  destitute  of  any  which  he  could  not  have,  be  were 
not  almighty.  He.  is  so  good  that  there  is  no  mixture  of  any 
^Ing  which  can  be  called  not  good  in  him;  every  thing  beudes 
bim  wants  some  good,  which  others  have.  Nothing  can  be  so 
evil  as  God  is  good.  There  can  be  no  evil^  but  there  is  some 
mixture  of  good  with  it.  No  nature  so  evil,  but  there  isisome 
spark  of  goodness  in  it;  but  God  is  a  good  which  has  no  taint 
of  evil:  nothing  can  be-so  supreme  ai>evil,  as  God  ts  supreme 
goodness. 

He  only  is  good  withoutcapacUy  of  increase:  he  is  all  good, 
and  unmixedly  good;  none  good  but  God.  A  goodueBsUke 
the  sun,  that  has  all  hgbt,  and  no  darkness.  That  is  the  second 
thing,  He  is  the  supreme  and  chief  goodness. 

(3.)  This  goodness  ie  communicative.  None  so  communi- 
catively good  as  God.  As  the  notion  of  God, includes  good- 
ness, so  the  notion  of  goodness  includes  diffusiveness;  without 
goodness  he  wotild  cease  to  be  a  Deity,  and  without  diffusive- 
ness he  would  cease  (o  be  good.  The  being  good  is  necessary 
to  the  being  God.  For  goodness  is  nothing  else  in  the  notion 
of  it,  but  a  strong  inclination  to  do  good;  either  to  find  or 
make  an  object  wherein  to  exercise  itself,  according  to  the  pro- 
pension  of  its  own  nature ;  and  it  is  an  inclination  of  commu- 
nicating itself,  not  for  its  own  interest,  but  for  the  good  of  the- 
object  it  pitches  upon.  Thus  God  is  good  by  natnre,  and  his 
nature  is  not  whhoul  activity,  he  acts  conveniently  to  his  own 
nature.  "Thou  art  good,  and  dost  good,"  Psal,  cxix.  68.  And 
nothing  accrues  to  him,  by  the  communications  of  himself  to 
others,  since  his  blessedness  was  as  great  before  the  frame  of 
any  creature,  as  ever  it  was  since  the  erecting  of  the  world;  so 
that  the  goodness  of  Christ  himself  increases  not  the  lustre  of 
his  happiness:  "My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee,"  Psal. 
xvi.  2.  He  is  not  of  a  niggardly  and  envious  nature;  he  is 
too  rieh  to  have  any  cause  to  envy,  and  too  good  to  have  any 
will  to  envy:  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  rich,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  object  about  which  his  goodness  is  exercised. 
The  Divine  goodness  being  the  supreme  goodness,  is  goodness 
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in  the  highest  degree  of  actiritr;  not  an  idle,  enclosed,  pent  up 
goodness,  as  a  spring  shut  up,  or  a  fountain  sealed,  hobbling 
up  within  itself,  but  bubbling  out  -of  itself;  a  fountain  of  gar- 
dens to  water  every  part  of  his  creation.     He  is  an  ointment 
potired  forth,  Cant.  i.  3.     Nothing  spreads  itself  more  than  oil, 
and  takes  up  a  larger  space  wheresoever  it  drops.     It  may  be  ' 
no  less  said  of  ihe  goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  of  the  fnlness  of 
Christ,  he  fiHs  all  in  alt,  Eph.  i.  93.     He  fills  rational  creatarea 
with  understanding,  sensitive  nature  with  vigour  and  moliouy 
the  whole  world   with  beauty  and  sweetness.     Every  taste, 
every  toi^ch  of  a  creature  is  a  taste  and  touch  of  Divine  good- 
ness. '  Divine  goodness  offers  ilsetf  in  one  spark  in  this  crea- 
ture, in  another  spark  in  another  creature,  and  altogether  makes 
up  a   goodness  inconceivalHe'  by  any  creature.     The  whofe 
mass  and  extracted  spirit  of  it  is  infinitely  short  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Divine  nature,  imperfect  shadows  of  that  goodness  which 
is  in  himself 

Indeed,  the  more  excellent  any  thing  is,  the  more  nobly  it  - 
acts.  How  remotely  does  light,  that  excellent  brightness  of 
the  creation,  disperse  itself  I  How  does  that  glorious  creature, 
which  Ood  has  set  in  the  heavens,  spread  its  wings  over  hes' 
vep  and  earth,  roll  itself  about  the  world,  east  its  beams 
upward  and  downward,  Insinuate  into  all  corners,  preree  the  - 
depths,  and  shoot  up  its  rays  into  the  heights,  encircle  the 
higher  and  lower  creatures  in  its  arms,  reach  out  its  commoni- 
cations  to  influence  every  thing  under  the  earth,  as  well  as 
dart  its  beams  of  light  and  heat  on  things  above,  or  upon  the 
earth.  Nothing  is  hid  from  it,P8al.  xix.  6;  not  from  its  power, 
nor  from  its  sweetness.  How  communicative  also  is  water,  a 
necessary  and  excellent  creature!  How  active  is  it  in  a  river, 
to  nourish  the  living  creatures  engendered  in  its  Womb!  It  re- 
freshes every  shore  it  runs  by,  promotes  Ihe  propagation  of 
fruits  for  the  nonrishment,  and  bestows  a  verdure  -upon  the 
ground  for  the  delight  of  man;  and  where  it  cannot  reach  tho 
higher  ground  in  its  substance,  it  does  by  its  vapours,  mounted 
up,  and  concocted  by  the  sun,  and  gently  distilled  upon  the 
earth,  for  the  opening  its  womb  to  bnng  forth  its  fVuits.  God 
is  more  prone  to  communicate  himself,  than  the  sun  to  spread 
its  wings,  or  the  earth  to  mount  up  its  fruits,  or  (he  water  to 
multiply  living  creatures.'  Goodness  is  his  nature.  Hence 
were  there  internal  commnnications  of  himself  from  eteniity; 
diffusions  of -himself  without  himself  in  time,  in  the  creation  of 
the  world,  litie  a  full  vessel  running  over.  He  created  tha 
world  that  ho  might  imparl  his  goodness  to  something  without 
bim,  and  diffuse  larger. measures  of  his  goodness,  a»«^jj^had 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  it  in  -its  being.     And  theH«NB  he 
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oraOtod^several  «orU  of  creatares,  that  they  might  be  capable 
(}f  various  and  distinct  meaiures  of  his  liberality,  according  to 
the  distinct  capacities  of  their  oature;  but  impajted  moat  to  the 
lational  creature,  because  that  only  is  capable  of  an  under- 
standing to  know  him,  and  will  to  embrace  him.  He  is  the 
highest  goodness,  and  therefore  a  communicative  goodness,a[ri 
acts  excellently  according  to  his  nature. 

(4.) -God  is  necessarily  good.  None  is  necessarily  good  but 
God;  he  is  as  necesssrily  good  as  he  is  necessarily  God.  His 
goodness  is  as  inseparable  from  bia  nature  as  his  holiness.  He 
is  good  by  nature,  not  only  by  will ;  as  he  is  holy  by  nature, 
not  only  by  will:  he  is  good  in  his  nature,  and  good  in  his-ac- 
tions;  and  as  he  cannot  be  bad  in  his  nature,  so  he  cannot  be 
bad  in  his  communications;-  be  can  no  more  ftct«ontrary  to  this 
goodness  in  any  of  his  actions,  than  he  can  un-Corf  himself.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  God  should  create  a  world ;  he  was  at  hii 
own  choice  whether  he  would  create  or  no;  but  when  he  re- 
solves to  malce  a  world,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  make  it 
good,  because  be  is  goodness  itself,  and  cannot  act  against  his 
own  nature.  He  could  not  create  any  thing  without  goodness 
in  the  very  act;  the  very  act  of  creation,  or  communicating 
beiijg  to  any  thing  without  himself,  is  in  itself  an  act  of  good- 
ness, as  well  as  an  act  of  power;  had  be  not  been  good  in  him- 
self, nothing  could  have  been  endued  with  any  goodness  by 
him.  In  the  act  of  giving  being  he  is  liberal,  the  being  he  be- 
stows is  a  displaying  his  oVn  liberality;  he  could  not  confer 
what  he  needs  not,  and  which  could  not  ba  deserved,  without 
being  bountiful.  Since  what  was  nothing  could  not  merit  to 
be  brought  into  being,  the  veryjust  of  giving  to  nothing  a  being 
was  an  act  of  choice  goodness. 

H6  could  not  create  any  thing  without  goodness  as  the  mo- 
tive, and  the  peoessary  motive.  His  goodness  could  not  neces- 
'  aitate  him  to  make  thA  world,  but  his  goodness  could  alone 
move  him  to  resolve  to  make  a  world;  he  was  not  bound  to 
erect  and  fashion  it  because  of  bis  goodness,  but  ha  could  not 
friune  it  without  his  goodness  as  the  moving  cause. 

He  could  not  create  any  thing,  but  he  must  create  it  good. 
.  It  had  been  inconsistent  with  the  supreme  goodness  of  his  na- 
ture, to  have  cre&ted  only  murderous,  ravenous,  injurious  crea- 
tures; to  have  created  a  bedlam  rather  than  a  world.  A  men 
heap  of  confusion  would  have  been  as  inconsiatent  with  his 
Divine  goodness,  as  with  his  Divine  wisdom. 

Again,  when  his  goodness  had  moved  him  to  make  a  crea- 
ture, his  goodness  would  necessarily  move  him  to  be  beoe- 
6cial  to  his  creature;  not  that  this  necessity  results  from  any 
merit  in  the  creature  which  he  had  fraofed ;  but  from  (he  ex- 
cellency and  diffusiveness  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  own 
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-glory,  the  end  for  whichjie  fonned  it,  vhicb  would  hare  been 
obscurer  yo>  nothing,  nrithout  some  degrees  of  his  bountjr. 
What  occaBLon  of  acknowledgments  and  praise  could  the  crea- 
ture hare  for  its  being,  if  God  had  given  him  only  a  miserable 
^'mg,  vhlle  it  was  innocent  in  action?  The  goodness  of  God 
-woulLd  not  suffer  hitn  to  make  a  creature,  without  providing 
conveniences  for  it  so  long  as  he  thought  good  to  maintain  ila 
being,  and  furnishing  it  with  that  which  was  necessary  to  aa- 
swer  that,  end  for  which  he  created  it.  And  his  own  nature 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  unkind  to  his  rational  creature, 
while  it  was  innocent.  It  had  been  injustice  to  inflict  evil  upoQ 
the  creature,  that  had  not  offended,  and  had  no  relation  to  an 
offendiug  creature;  the  nature  of  God  could  not  have  brought 
forth  auCTi  an  act.  Andtherefore  some  say,  that  God,  after  he 
had  created  man,  could  not  presently  annihilate  bim,  and  tabe 
away  his  life  and  being.  *  As  a  Sovereign  he  might  do  it,  as 
almighty  he  was  able  to  do  it,  as  well  aa  create  him;,  but  in 
regard  of  his  goodness,  he  oould  not  morally  do  it  For  had  he 
annihilated  man  as  soon  as  ever  he' had  made  him,  he  had  not 
made  man  for  himself,  and  for  his  own  glory ;  to  be  loved, 
wen^ipped,  sought,  and  acknowledged  by  him:  he  would  not 
theo  have  been  the  end  of  man;  he  had  created  him  in  vaiB, 
and  the  world  in  vain,  which  he  assures  us  lie  did  not,  Isa.  xlr, 
18,  19.  And  certainly,  if  the  gifts  of  God  be  without  repent- 
ance, man  could  not  hare  been  annihilated  after  his  creation 
without  repentance  in  God,  without  any  cause,  or  had  not  sin 
entered  into  the  world.  If  God  did  not  say  to  man,  after  sin 
had  made  its  entrance  into  the  world,  "  Seek  ye  me  in  rain;" 
ha  could  not,  because  of  his  goodness,  have  said  so  to  man  in  hia 
innocence.  As  God  is  neceesarily  mind,  so  he  is  necessarily 
will;  as  he  is  necessarily  knowing,  so  he  is  necessarily  loving. 
He  could  not  be  blessed,  if  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  his 
own  perfection ;  nor  good,  if  ha  did  not  delight  in  himself,  and 
bis  own  perfections.  And  this  goodness  whereby  he  delighta 
in  himself,  is  the  source  of  his  delight  in  his  creatures,  wherein 
be  sees  the  footsteps  of  himself.  If  he  loves  himself,  he  cannot 
but  love  the  rdsemblauoe  of  himself,  and  the  image  of  bis  own 
goodness.  He  loves  himself,  because  he  is  the  highest  good- 
ness and  excellency, and  loves  every  thing  as  it  resembles  him- 
self, because  it  is  an  efflux  of  his  own  goodness:  and  as  he 
does  neceesariiy  love  himself,  and  his  own  excellency,  so  he 
does  necessarily  love  any  thids  that  resembles  that  excellency, 
which  is  the  primary  object  of  his  esteem.     But, 

(5.)  Though  he  be  necessarily  good,  yet  he  is  also  fteely 
good.     The  necessity  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature  hinders  not 
3id  libeJiy  of  his  actions;  the  nlauer  of  his  acting  is  not  at  all 
'  Coccei.  Sam.  Thedog.  P-  ^l- 
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necessary,  bnt  the  manner  of  his  acting  in  a  good  and  bountiful 
way«  is  necessary,  as  well  as  free.  He  created  the  world  and 
man  freely^  because  -he  might  choose  whether  he  woilld  create 
it;'  but  he  created  them  good  necessarily,  because  he  was  first 
necessarily  good  in  his  natbre,  before  he  was  freely  a  Creator. 
When  he  created  man,  he  freely  gave  him  a  positive  law,  but 
necessarily  a  wise  and  righteous  law,  because  he  was  necessa* 
rily  wise  and  righteous  before  he  was  freely  a  Lawgiver. 
When  he  makes  a' promise,  he  freely  lets  the  word  go  out  of 
his  lips;  but  when  he  has  made  it,  he  is  necessarily  a  faithful 
performer,  becanse  he  was  necessarily  trueand  righteous  in  his 
nature  before  he  was  freely  a  promiser.  God  is  necessarily 
good  in  his  nature,  but  free  in  his  communications  of  it.  To 
make  him  necessarily  lo  communicate  his  goodness  in  the  first 
creation  of  the  creature,  would  render  him  but  impotentj  good 
without  liberty  and  without  will.  If  the  communications  of  it' 
be  not  free,  the  elernity  of  the  world  must  necessarily^be  con- 
cluded, which  some  anciently  asserted  from  the  naturalness  of 
God's  goodness,  making  the  world  flow  from  God  as  light  friim 
the  sun. 

-  God  indeed  is  necessarily*  good  affectivi  in  regard  of  his  lia- 
ture;  hut  f^ely  good  effecltvi,  in  regard  of  the  effluxes  of  it  to 
this  or  that  particular  subject  he  pitches  on.  He  is  not  neces- 
sarily communicative  of  his  goodness,  as  the  sun  of  his  light,  or 
a  tree  of  its  cooling  shade,  that  chooses  not  its  objects,  but  en- 
lightens all  indifferently,  without  any  variation  or  distinction: 
this  were  to  make  God  of  no  more  understanding  than  the  sun,^ 
to  shine  not  where  it  pleases,  but  where  it  must.  He  is  an 
understanding  agent,  and  has  a  sovereign  light  to  choose  his 
own  subjects.  It  would  not  be  a  supreme  goodness,  if  it  were 
not  a  voluntary  goodness.  It  is  agreeable  to  (he  nature  of  the 
highest-good,  to  be  absolutely  free,  to  dispense  his  goodness  in 
what  methods  and  measures  he  pleases,  according  to  the  free 
determinations  of  his  own  will,  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
mind,  and  regulated  by  the  holiness  of  his  nature.  He  is  not  to 
pve  an  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  Job  zzziii.  13.  JTe  wiH 
havemercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  he  will  hin 
compassion  on  whom  he  will  have  compassion,  Rotn.  ix.  15. 
And  he  will  be  good  to  whom  he  will  be  gnod:  when  he  does 
act,  he  cannot  but  act  well,  so  it  is  necessary ;  yet-  he  may  act 
this-^od,  or  that  good  to  this  or  that  degree,  so  it  is  free.  As 
it  is  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  it  is  necessary;  as  it  is  the 
communication  of  his  bounty,  it  is  vohintary.  The  eye  cannot 
bat  see  if  it  be  open,  yet  it  may  glance  upon  this  or  that  colotir, 
fix  upon  this  or  that  object,  as  it  is  conducted  by  the  will.  God 
necessarily  loves  himself,  because  he  is  good,  yet  not  by  con- 
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straint,  but  freedom;  be<»iMe  his  ((.ffection  to  himself  is  from  a 
Imowtedge  of  himSelf:  he  necessarily  loves  his  own  image,  be- 
cause it  is  his  image,  yet  freely,  because  not  blindly,  but  from 
motions  of  understanding  and  will.  What  necessity  could  there 
be  QpOQ  him,  to  resolve  lo  communicate  his  goodness  ?  It  could 
not  be  to  make  himself  better  by  it;  for  ho  had  a  goodness  in- 
capable of  any  addition:  he  confers  a  goodness  on  his  creatures, 
but  reaps  not  a  harvest  of  goodness  to  his  own  essence  from  his 
creatures.  What  obligation  could  there  be  from  the  creature,  to 
confer  a  goodness  on  him  to  this  or  that  degpee,  for  this  or  that 
duration?  If  he  had  not  created  a  man,  nor  angel,  he  had  done 
them  no  wrong.  If  he  bad  given  them  only  a  simple  being,  he 
had  manifested  a  part  of  his  goodness,  without  giving  them  a 
light  to  challenge  any  more  of  him.  If  he  had  taken  away  their 
beings  after  a  time  when  he  had  answered  his  end,  he  had  done 
them  iio  injtfry:  for  what  law  obliged  him  to  enrich  lhem,eDd 
leave  them  in  that  being  wherein  he  had  invested  them,  but  his 
sole  goodness?  Whatever  sparks  of  goodness  any  creature  baa, 
are  the  fiee  effusions  of  God's  bounty,  the  offspring  of  his  own 
inclination  to  do  well,  the  simple  favour  of  the  donor ;  not  pur- 
cbaaed,  not  merited  by  the  creature.  God  is  as  tinconstramed 
^n  his  liberty  in  all  his  communicatioDS,  as  infinite  in  his  good- 
ness, the  fountain  of  them. 

(8.)  This  goodness  is  communicative  jvilh  the  greatest  plea- 
sure.  Moses  desired  to  see  his  glory;  God  assures  him  he 
should  see  his  goodness,  Ezod.  xxxiii.  18,  19;  intimating  that 
bis  goodness  is  his  glory,  and  his  glory  his  delight  also.  He 
sends  not  forth  his  blessings  with  an  ill  will;  he  does  not  stay 
till  they  are  squee^sed  from  him;  he  prevents  men  with  his 
blessings  of  goodnessj.Psal.  zzi.  3;  be  is  most  delighted  wheo 
he  is  most  diffusive,  and  his  pleasure  in  bestowing  is  larger 
than  his  creatures'  in  possessing;  he  is  not  covetous  of  his  own 
treasures;  he  lays  up  his  goodness  in  order  to  laying  it  out  with 
a  complacency  wholly  Divine.  The  jealousy  princes  have  of 
their  subjects,  makes  ihem  sparing  of  their  gifts,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing them  materials  for  rebellion.  God's  foresight  of  the  ill  use 
men  would  make  pf  his  benefits, damped  him  not  in  bestowing 
.  his  largesses.  He  is  incapable  of  envy:  his  own  Happiness  can 
DO  more  be^  diminished,  than  it  can  be  increased.  None  can 
overtop  him  in  goodness,  because  nothing  has  any  good  but  ' 
what  is  derived  from  him;  his  gifts  are  without  repentance: 
Mrrow  has  no  footing  in  him,  who  is  infinitely  happy,  as  well 
as  infinitely  good.  Goodness  and  envy  are  inconsistent.  How 
unjustly  then  did  the  devil  accuse  God!  What  God  gives  out 
of  goodoess,  he  gives  with  joy  and  gladness.  He  did  not  only 
will  that  we  should  be,  but  rejoice  that  he  had  brought  us  into 
being.     He  rejoiced  in  his  works,P?al.  civ.  31.     And  his  wis- 
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dom  stood  by  him,  delighting  in  the  habilable'p^'Meof  the  earth, 
ProT,  Tiii.  31.  He  beheld  the  world  after  itfrcce&tioii  vith  a 
complacency,  and  still  governs  it  with  the  s^me  pleasure  where- 
with  he  reviewed  it  Infinite  cheerfulness  attends  infinite  good- 
ness. He  would  not  give,  if  he  had  not  a  pleasure  that  oihen 
should  enjoy  his  goodness;  since. he  is  better  than  any  thing, 
and  more  communicative  than  any  thing:  he  is  more  joyfal  in 
giving  out,  than  the  sun  can  be  to  mo  its  race  in  pouiing  forth 
light.  He  is  said  only -to  repent  and  grieve,  when  men  answer 
not  the  obligations  and  ends  of  his  goodness;  which  would  be 
their  own  felioity  as  well  as  his  glory.  Though  he  does  not 
force  greater  degr eies  of  goodness  upon  those  that  neglect  it,  yet 
be  denies  them  ^ot  to  those  that  solicit  him  for  it.  -  It  is  always 
greater  pleasure  to  him  to  impart  upon  the  importunities  of  the 
creatures,  than  it  is  to  a  mother  to  reach  out'  her  breast  to  her 
trying  and  longing  infant.  He  is  not  wearied  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  men,  he  is  pleased  with  th6ir  prayers;  because  he  is 
pleased  with  the  impartingof  his  own  goodii^ss.  He  seems  to 
be  in  travail  with  it,  longing  to  be  delivered;  Jif  it  in  4he  lap  of 
his  Qre^ture.  He  is  as  much  delighted  with  petitions  for  his 
liberality  in  bestowing  his  best  goodness,  as  princes  are  weary 
of  the  craving  of  their  subjects.  Jiape  c&n  be  jso  derarous  to 
oppress  those  that  are.under  thetii,  b«  God  is  delighted  to  en- 
large his  hand  towards  them.  It  is  the  nature  ef  his  goodness 
to  be  glad  of  men's  solicitations  for  it:  because  they  are  signifi- 
cant valuations  of  it,  and  therefore  fit  occasions  for  him  to  he- 
stow  it.  Since  he  does  not  delight  in  the  unhappiness  of  any  of 
his  creatures,  he  certainly  delights  in  what  may  conduce  unto 
their  felicity.  He  does  with  the  same  delight  multiply  the  effects 
of  his  goodness,  where  his  wisdom  sees  it  convenient,  as  he  be- 
held the  first  fruits  of  his  goodness  with  a  complacency,  upon 
the  laying  the  top-stone  of  the  creation. 

(7.)  The  displaying  of  this  goodness  was  the  motive  and  end 
of.  all  his  works  of  creation  and  providence.^  God  being  nfi' 
nitely  wise,  Could  not  act  without  the  highest  reason,  and  for 
the  highest  end:  the 'reason  that  induced  him.  to  breate,  niust 
be  of  as  great  an  eminency  as  himself;  the  motive  could  not 
be  taken  from  without  him,  becatise  there  was  nothing  but 
himself  in  being.  It  must  be  taken  therefore  from  within  him- 
j9elf,  and  from  some  one  of  those  most  excellent  perfections 
whereby  we  conceive  him.  But  upon  the  exact  Consideration 
of  all  of  them,  none  can  seem  to  challenge  that  honour  of  being 
(be  motive  of  them,  to  resolve  the  setting  forth  any  work  but 
hta  own  goodness.  This  being  the  first  thing  manifest  in  his 
creation,  seems  to  bci  the  first  thing  movine  him  to  a  resolution 
to  create:  wisdom  met^  be  conndered  as  directing;  power  con- 
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adered  ai8  acting;  but  it  is  Dataiml  to  reflect  upon  goodneM  aa 
moving  the  one  to  direct,  the  other  to  act.  Power  was  the 
principle  of  his  action,  wisdom  the  rule  of  hia  action,  goodneBS 
the  motive  of  his  action:  principle  and  rule  are  awakened  by 
the  motive,  and  subservient  to  the  end.  That  which  is  the 
most  amiable  perfection  in  the  Divine  uature,  and  that  Which 
he  first  took  notice  of  as  the  footsteps  of  them  to  the  distinct 
view  of  every  day's  work,  and  ttie  general  view  of  the  whole 
fiame,  aeems  to  claim  the  best  right  to  be  entitled  the  motive 
and  end  of  hia  creation  of  things. 

God  could  have  no  end  but  himself,  because  there  was  no- 
tluDg  besides  himself.  Again,  the  end  of  every  agent  is  that 
wh^  he  esteems  good,  and  the  best  good  for  that  kind  of 
actioQ.  Since  nothing  is  to  be  esteemed  good  but  God,  nothing 
caa  be  the  ultimate  end  of  God  but  himself  and  his  own  good- 
ness: what  a  man  wills  chiefly,  lb  his  end;  but  God  cannot 
will  any  other  ihipg  but  himself  as  bis  end,  because  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  hintself  in  goodness.  He  cannot  will  any 
thing,  but  what  supremely  serves  himself  and  his  own  goodness' 
as  his  end:  for  if  he  did,  that  which  he  wills,  must  be  superior 
to  himself  in  goodness,  and  then  he  is  not  God;  or  inferior  to 
them  in  goodness,  and  then  he  wonid  not  be  righteous,  in  wil- 
ling ibat  which  is  a  lower  good  before  a  higher.  God  cannot 
wiU  any  thing  as  his  end  of  acting  but-himself,  without  undei- 
fying  Itself.  God's  will  being  infinitely  good,  cannot  move 
for  any  thing  but  what  is  infinitely  good;  and  therefore  what- 
soever God  made,  he  made  for  himself,  Prov.  zvi.  4;  that 
whatsoever  he  made  might  bear  a  badge  of  this  perfeciioaupon 
it,  and  be  a  discovery  of  hir  wonderful  goodness;  for  (ha 
makiog  things  fiir  himself  does  not  nignify  any  indigence  In 
God,  that  he  made'any  thing  to  increase  his  excsllency,  (for 
that  is  capable  of  no  addition,)  btit  to  manifest  bis  excellency. 
God  possessing  every  thingeminenlly  in  himself,  did  not  create 
the  world  for  any  need  he  had  of  it;  finite  ihings  wer?  unable 
to  make  any  accession  to  that  which  is  infinite.  Man,  indeed, 
bailds  a  house  to  be  a  shelter  f  o  him  against  wind  and  weather; 
and  makes  clothes  to  secure  him  from  cold,  and  plants  gardens 
for  his  recreation  and  health.  God  is  above  all  those  little 
helps:  he  did  not  make  the  world  for  himself  in  such  a  kind, 
bat  for  himself,  that  is,  the  manifestation  of  himself,  and  the 
riches  of  his  nature;  not  to  make  himself  blessed,  but  to  dis- 
cover bis  own  blessedness  lo  his  creatures,  end  communicate 
something  of  it  to  them.  He  did  not  garnish  the  world  with 
so  much  bounty,  that  he  might  live  more  happily  than  he  did 
before;  but  that  his  rational  creature*  might  have  fit  conve- 
niencea.  Aa  the  end  for  which  God  demands  the  peformance 
of  our  duty,  is  not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  our  good. 
Vol.  II.— 35 
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Deut.  X.  13;solheetid  why  h6  conftned  upon  us  the  excellency 
of  such  a  being,  was  for  our  good,  and  for  the  discovery  of  his 
goodness  to  ns.  Fot  had  not  God  created  the  world,  he  had 
been  wholly  unknown  to  any  but  himsetf;  he  produced  crea- 
tures that  he  might  be  known:  as  the  aun  shines  not  only-  to 
discover  other  thinga,  but  to  be  seen  itself  in  ils  beauty  and 
brightness.  God  would  create  things,  because  he  would  be 
known  in  his  glory  and  liberality;  hence  is  it  that  he  created 
intellectual  creatures,  because  without  them  the  re«t  of  the  cre- 
ation would  not  be  taken  notice  of.  It  had  been  in  soihe  sort  in 
vain;  for  no  nature  lower  than  an  understanding  nature,  was 
able  to  know  the  marks  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  as  God.  In  this  regard,  God  is  good  above  all  crea- 
tures, because  he  intends  only  to  communicate  his  goodness  in 
Creadon,  not  to  acquire  any  goodness  or  excellency  from  them, 
as  men  do  in  their  framing  of  things.  God  is  all,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  nothing,  and  therefore  nothing  accrues  to  him  by  the 
creation,  but  the  acknowledgmeat  of  his  goodness.  This  good- 
ness therefore  must  be  the  motive  and  end  of  all  hb  wor^ 

3.  The  third  thing  is — That  God  is  good. 

The  more  excellent  anything  is  in  nature,  the  more  of  good- 
ness and  kindness  it  has.  For  we  see  more  of  love  and' kind- 
ness in  creatures  that  are  endued  with  sense,  to  their  desceiid- 
ants,  than:in  plants  that  have  only  a  principle  of  growth. 
Plants  preserve  their  seeds'whole  that  are  enclosed  in  them: 
animals  look  lo  iheir  young  only  after  they  are  dropped  from 
them;  yet  after  sonje  time  take  no  more  notice  of  ihem  than 
of  a  stranger  that  never  had  any  birth  from  them:  but  man, 
that  has  a  hi^er  principle.of  reason,  cherishes  his  offspring, 
and  gives  ihem  marks  of  his  goodness  while  he  lives,  and 
leaves  not  the  world  at  the  timfe  of  his  death  without  some  tes- 
timonies of  it:  much  more  must  God,  who  is  a  higher  princi- 
ple than  sense  or  reasoh,  be  good  and  bountiful  to  all  his  off- 
spring. The  more  perfect  any  thing  is,  the  more  it  does  com- 
mtuiicate  itself.  The  sun  is  more  excellent  than  the  stars,  and 
therefore  does  'more  sensibly,  more  extensively,  disperse  its 
liberal  beams  than  the  stars  do.  And  the  better  any  mail  is, 
the  more  chariiabte  he  is.  God  being  the  most  excellent  nature, 
having  nothing  more  excellent  than  himself,  because  nothing 
mpTB  ancient  than  himself,  who  isthe  Ancient  of  days;  there 
is  nothing  therefore  better  and  more  bountiful  than  himself.  . 

He  is  the  cause  of  all  created  goodness,  he  must  therefore 
himself  be  the  supreme  gbod.  What  good  is  in  the  heavens,  is 
the  product  of  some  being  above  the  earth ;  and  those  varieties 
Of  goodness  ip^e  earth,  and  several  creatures,  are  somewhere 
in  their  fulness  and  union.  "That  therefore  which  possesses  all 
those  scattered  goodnesses  in  ibeir  fulness,  must  be  .all  good, 
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must  possess  all  that  good  which  is'  displayed  in  creatures; 
therefore  sovereignly  best.  Whatsoever  natural  or  moral  good- 
ness there  is  in  the  world,  in  angels,  or  men,  or  inferior  crea- 
tures, is  a  line  drawn  from  that  Centre,  the  babblings  of  that 
Fquntain.  Ood  cannot  but  be  better  than  all,  since  the  good- 
ness that  is  in  creatures  is  the  fruit  of  his  own.  If  he  were 
not  good,  he  coald  produce  no  good;  he. could  not  besrowwhat 
he  had  not.  If  the  creature  be  good,  as  ihe  apostle  says  every 
eieature  is,  1  Tim.  it.  4,  he  must  needs  be  better  than  all,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  but  what  is  derived  to  them  from  him; 
and  much  more  goodness  than  all,  because  finite  beings  are  not 
capable  of  leoeiving  into  them,  and  containing  in  themselves 
aH  that  goodness  which  is  in  an  infinite  Being:  when  we  search 
for  good  in  creatures,  they  come  short  of  that  satisfaction  which 
is  in  God,  Psal.  ir.  6.  As  the  certainty  of  a  first  principle  of 
all  things,  is  necessarily  concluded  from  the  being  of  creatureS) 
and  the  upholding  and  sustaining  power  and  virtue  of  God,  are 
concluded  from  the  mutability  of  those  things  in  the  world; 
whence  we  infer,  that  there  must  be  some  stable  foundation  of 
those  tottering  things,  some  firm  hinge  upon  which  those 
changeable  things  do  move,  without,  which  there  would  be  no 
stability  in  the  kinds  of  things,  no  order,  no  agreement,  or  union 
eunong  themi  so  from  the  goodness  of  every  thing,  and  their 
usefulness  to  us,  we  must  conclude  him  good,  who  made  all 
Aose  things.  And  since  we  find  distinct  goodnesses  in  the 
creature,  we  must  conclude  that  one  principle  whence  they 
did  flow,  excels  in  the  glory  of  goodness;  all  Hhose  little  glim- 
merings of  goodness  which  are  scattered  in  the  creatures,  as  the 
image  in  the  glass,  represent  the  face,  posture,  motion,  of  him 
whoso  iii^age  it  is,  but  not  io  the  fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  as 
in  the  originaU  It  is  but  a  shadow  at  the  best,  and  speaks 
something  more  excellent  in  the  copy.  As  God  has  ail  innnite- 
ness  of  being  above  Ihsm,  so  he  has  a  supremacy  of  goodness 
beyond  them^  what  they  have  is  but  a  participation  from  him: 
Vrhat  he  has,  must  be  infinitely  supereminent  above  ihem.  If 
aoy  thing  be  good  by  itself,  it  must  be  infinitely  good,  it  would 
set  itself  no  bounds;  we  must  make-as  many  gods  as  particu- 
lars of  goodness  in  the  world:  but  being  good  by  the  bounty  of 
another,  that  froifi  wbence  tbey  Sow  must  be  the  chief  good- 
ness. It  is  God's  excellency  and  goodness,  which  like  a  beam 
pierceth  all  things:  he  decks  spirits  with  reason,  endues  matter 
with  form,  furnishes  every  thing  with  useful  quanties.' 

As  one  beam  of  the  sun  illustrates  fire,  water,  earth;  so  one 
beam  of  God  enlightens  and  endows  minds,  souls,  and  univer- 
sal nature:  nothing  in  the  world  had  its  goodness  from  itself, 
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eny  more  than  it  had  Its  being  fromitMl£  The  causa  moA  be 
richer  than  the  effect. 

But  that  which  I  iDtend,is  the  defence  of  this  goodness. 

(1.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  not  impaired  by  suffering  sin  to 
enter  into  the  world,  and  man  to  fall  thereby.-  It  is  rather  a 
testimony  of  God's  goodness,  that  he  gave  man  an  ability  to  be 
happy,  than  any  charge  against  his  goodness,  tfaat  be  setded 
man  in  a  capacity  to  be  evil.  God  was  first  a  bene&ctor  to 
man, before  man  could  he  a  rebel  against  God.  May  it  notbe 
inquired,  whether  it  had  not  been  against  the  wisdoin  of  God, 
to  have  made  a  rational  creature  with  liberty,  and  no\  suffer 
him  to  act  according  to  the  nature  he  was  endowed  with,  and 
to  follow  his  own  choice  for  some  lime?  Had  it  been  wisdom 
to  frame  a  free  creature,  and  totally  to  restrain  that  creature 
from  following  its  liberty?  Had  it  been  goodness,  as  it  were, 
to  force  the  creature  to  be  happy  against  its  will?  God's  good- 
ness furnished  Adam  with  a  power  to  stand;  was  it  contnry 
to  his  goodness,  to  leave  Adam  to  a  free  use  of  (hat  poorer? 
To  make  a  creature,  and  not  let  that  creature  act  according  b) 
the  freedom  of  his  nature,  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  a  blot  upon  his  wisdom,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  crea- 
ture, not  to  make  use  df  that  freedom  of  his  nature  which  thfl 
Divine  goodness  had  bestowed  upon  him.  To  what  purpose' 
did  God  make  a  law  to  govern  his  rational  creature,  and  yet 
resolve  that  creature  should  not  have  his  choice,  whether  hi 
would  obey  it  or  no  ?  Had  he  been  really  constrained  to  ob- 
serve It,  his  observation  of  it  could  no  more  have  been  called 
obedience^  than  the  acts  of  brutes,  that  have  a  kind  of  natural 
constraint  upon  them  by  the  instinct  of  their  nature,  can  be 
called  obedience:  in  vain  had  God  endowed  a  creature  with  bo 
great  and  noble  a  principle  as  liberty.  Had  it  been  goodness 
in  God  after  he  had  made  a  reasonable  creature,  to  govern  him 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  brutes,  by  a  necessary  instinct? 
It  was  the  goodness  of  God  tothe  nature  of  men  and  angeis, 
to  leave  them  in  such  a  condition,  to  be  able'  to  give  him  a 
voluntary  obedience,  a  nobler  offering  thanthe  whole  creatioii 
could  present  him  with;  and  shall  this  goodness  be  undervalued 
and  accounted  mean,  because  man  made  an  ill  use  of  it,  and 
turned  it  into  wantonness?  As  the  unbelief  of  man  does  not 
diminish  the  redeeming  grace  of  God,  Rom.  iii.-  3,  so  neither 
does  the  fall  of  man  lessen  the  creating  goodness  of  God.  Be- 
sides, why  should  the  permission  of  sin  be  thought  more  a 
blemish  to  his  goodness,  than  the  providing  a  way  of  redemp- 
tion for  the  destroying  the  works  of  sin  and  the  devil,  be  judged 
the  glory  of  it,  whereby  he  discovered  a  goodness  of  grace  that 
surpassed  the  bounds  of  nature?  If  this  werp  a'thin^  that 
laight  seem  to  obscure  or  deface  the  goodness  of  €iod,  in  the 
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pennismon  of  the  fall  of  angels  and  Adam,  it  was  in  order  to 
bring  forth  a  greater  goodness,  in  a  more  illustrious  pomp,  to 
the  Ttew  of'  the  world:  «  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  un- 
be\uf,  thbt  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all,"  Bom.  zi.  38.    But 
if  nothing  could  be  alleged  for  the  defence  of  his  goodness  in 
ilua,  it  were  most  comely  for  an  ignorant  creature,  not  to  im- 
peach his  goodness,  hut  adore  him  in  his  proceedings,  in  the 
same-  langnage  the  apostle  does,  verse  S3:  "  0  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  linowledge  of  God  I     How  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and  bis  ways  past  finding  outl" 
(S.)  Nor  is  bia  goodness  prejudiced,  by  not  making  all  things 
the  equal  subjects  of  it 

[\.~]  It  is  true  all  things  are  not  subjects  of  an  equal  good- 
trasB.  The^goodnesa  of  God  is  not  so  illustriously  manifested 
in  one  thing  as  another.  In  the  creation  he  has  dropped  good- 
ness upon  some,  in  giving  them  beings  and  sense;  and  poured 
it  upon  others,  in  endowing  them  with  understanding  and  rea- 
son. The  sun  is  full  of  light,  but  it  has  a  want  of  sense; 
bmtes  excel  in  the  vigour  of  sense,  but  they  are  destitute  of 
the  light  of  reason ;  man  has  a  mind  and  reason  conferred  on 
him,  but  he  has  neither  the  acuteness  of  mind,  n(»  the  quick- 
ness of  motion  equal  with  an  angel.  In  providence  also  he 
does  give  abundance  and  opens  his  hand  to  some,  to  others  he 
is  more.sparing;  he  gives  greater  gifts  of  knowledge  to  some, 
while  he  lets  othere  remain  in  ignorance;  he  strikes  down 
8ome,and  raises  others;  he  afflicts  some  with  a  continual  pain, 
whSe  he  blesses  others  with  an  uninterrupted  health;  he  has 
chosen  one  nation  wherein  to  set  up  his  gospel  sUn,  and  leaves 
another  benighted  iti  their  own  ignorance.  Known  was  God 
in  Judea,  they  were  a  pecnliar  people  alone  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Dent.  xiv.  2.  He  was  not  equally  good  to  the 
aogels:  he  held  forth  his  hand  to  support  some  in  their  happy 
habitation,  whilehe  suffered  others  to  sink  in  irreparable  ruin: 
and  he  is  not  so  diffusive  here  of  his  goodness  to  his  own,  at 
be  will  be  in  heaven.  Here  their  sun  i6  sometimes  clouded, 
but  there  all  clouds  and  shades  will  be  blown  away,  and  thelt- 
ed  into  nothing:  instead  of  drops  here,  there  will  be  above, 
rivers  of  life.  Is  any  creature  destitute  of  the  open  marks  of 
his  goodness,  though  all  are  not  enriched  with  those  signal 
characters  which  he  Touchsafe^to others?  He  that  is  unerring 
pronounced  every  thing  good  distinctly  in  its  production,  and 
tbe  whole  good  in  its  universal  perfection,  Gen.  i.  4.  10.  IS.  IS, 
SI.  26.  31.  Though  he  made  not  all  things  equally  good,  yet 
he  made  nothing  evil;  and  though  one  creature,  in  regard  of 
its  nature,  may  be  better  than  another,  yet  an  inferior  creature, 
in  regard  of  its  usefulness  in  4he  order  of  the  creation,  may  be 
better  than  a  superior.    The  earih  has  a  goodness  in  bringing 
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forth  fruits,  and  the  waters  id  the  sea  a-^oodness  in  multiplying 
food.  That  any  of  us  hava  a  being,  is  goodness;  that  we  have 
not  so  healthful  a  being  as  others,  is  unequal,  but  not  unjust 
goodness.  -  He  is  good  to  all,  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
The  wl^ole  earth  is  full  of  his:  toercy,  Fsal.  cxil.  64.  A  good 
man  is  good  to  his  cattle,  to  his  servants^  he  makes  a  provision 
for  all;  but  he  bestows  not  those  floods  of  bounty  upon  tbeiii, 
that  he  does  upon  his  children.  As  there  are  various  gifts,  but 
sue  Spirit,  1  Cor.  xii.  4;  so  there  are  various  distributions,  but 
frota  one  .goodness:  the  drops,  as  well  ae  the  fuller  streams, 
are  of  the  same  fountain,  and  relish  of  the  nature  of  it;  alid 
though  he  do  not  make  all  men  partake  of  the  riches  oT  his 
grace  after  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  is  his  goodness  dis- 
gniced  hereby?  or  does  he  merit  the  title  of  cruelty?  Will  any' 
diminish  the  goodness  of  a  father,  for  his  not  setting  up  bis 
son,  after  he  has  foolishly  and  wilfully  proved  bau^upt;-ar 
not  rather  admire  his  liberality  in  giving  him  so  large  a  stock 
to^trade  with,  when  he  first  set  him  up  in  the  world? 

[2.]  The  goodness  of  God  to  creatures,  is  lo  be  measured  by 
their  distinct  usefulness  to  the  common  end.  [t  were  better 
for  a  toad  or  serpent  to  be  a  man,  that  is,  belter'  for  tbe  crea- 
tiK4  itself,  if  it  were  advanced  to  a  higher  degree  of  beiiig,  but 
not  better  for  the  universe.  He  could  hare  made  erery  pebble 
a  living  creature,  and  every  living  creature  a  rational  oDe^  but 
that  he  made  every  thing  as  we  see,  it  was  a  goodness  to  the 
creature  itself;  but  that  he  did  not  make  it  of  a  higher  eleva- 
tion in  nature,  was  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  the  rational  crea- 
tnre.  If  all  were  rational  creatures,  thera  would  have  been 
wanting  creatures  of  an  inferior  nature  for  their  convenieircy ; 
they  would  have  wanted  the  manifestation  of  the  variety  and 
fulness  of  his  goodness.  Had  all  things  in  ibe  world  been 
rational  creatures,  much  of  that  goodness  which  he  has  com- 
municated to  rational  creatures  would  not  have  appeared. 
How  could  man  have  showed  his  skill  in  taming  and  mana- 
ging creatures  more  mighty  than  himself?  What  materials 
would  there  l)ave  been  to  manifest  the  goodness  of  God,  be- 
stowed upon  the  reasonable  creatures  for  framing  excellent 
works  and  inventions?  Much  of  the  goodness  of  God  had  lain 
wrapped  up  from  sense  and  understanding.  All  other  things 
partake  not  of  so  great  a  goodness  as  man;  yet  they  are  so 
subservient  to  that  goodnes?  poured  forth  on  man,  that  little  of 
ii  could  have  been  seen  without  them.  Consider  man,  every 
member  in  his  body  has  a  goodness  in  itself;  but  a  greater 
goodness  as  referred  to  the  whole,  without  which  the  goodness 
of  the  more  noble  part  would  not  be  manifested.  The  head  is 
the  most  excellent  member,  and  has  greater  impressions  of 
Divine  goodness  upon  it,  io  regard  that  it  is.the  organ  of  under- 
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standing:  were  every  member  oflhe  body  «  head,  what  a 
^formed  moDBter  would  man  be!  If  he  were  alt  head,  where 
woald  be  feet  for  motion  and  arms  for  action  ?  Man  would  be 
fit  only  for  thoQgl)t,  and  not  ibr  exercise.  The  goodness  of 
God  in  giving  man  so  noble  a  part  as  the  head,  could  not  be 
Vnown  wiihont  a  tongue,  whereby  to  express  the  conception 
of  hia  mind ;  and  without  feet  and  hands,  whereby  to  act  much 
of  what  he  conceives  and  determines,  and  execute  the  resolves 
of  his  will.  -  All  thbse  have  a  goodness  in  themselves,  an 
honour,  a  comeliness  from  the  goodness  of  God,  1  Cor.  xii.  Zi, 
S3;  but  not  so  great  a  goodness  as  the  nobler  part:  yet  if  you 
consider  them  in  their  functions,  and  refer  them  to  that  excel- 
lent member  which  they  serve,  their  inferior  goodness  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  tba  -goodoeds  of  the  other;  without  which, 
tfae  goodness  of  the  head  and  understanding  would  lie  in 
obscurity,  be  insignificant  to  the  whole  world,  and  in' a  great 
measure  to  (hcf  person  himself  that  wants  such  members. 

-[7.]  The  goodnessof  God  is  more  seen  in  this  inequality.  If 
God  were  equally  good  to  all,  it  would  destroy  commerce, 
unity,  the  links  of  human  society;  damp  charity,  and  render 
that  uselesS'Which  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  delightful 
duties  to  be  exercised  here.  It  would  cool  prayer,  which  is 
excited  by  wants,  and  is  a  necessary  demonstration  of  the  crea-. 
tare's  dependence  on  God.  But  in  this  inequality,  every  man 
has  enough  in  his  enjoyments  for  praise,  and  in  hia  wants, 
matter  for  his  prayer^  Besides,  the  inequality  of  the  creature 
is  the  ornament  of  the  world.  What  pleasure  could  a  garden 
afford,  if  there  were  but  one  sort  of  flowen,  or  one  sort  of 
plmts?  Far  less  than  when  there  is  variety  to  please  the  sight, 
ani  every  other  senae. 

Again,  the  freedom  of  Divine  goodness,  wbich  is  the  glory 
of  it,  is  evident  hereby;  had  he  been  alike  good  to  all,  it  would 
have  looked  like  a  necessary,  not  a  ffee  act :  but  by  the  inequa- 
lity, it  is  manifest  that  he  does  not  do  it  by  a  natural  necessity, 
as  the  sun  shines,  but  by  f^  volunury  liberty,  as  being  the  entire 
Lord  and  free  disposer  of  his  own  goods;  and  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  the  pleasure  of  his  will,  aft  well  as  the  efflux  of  his  nature; 
that  he  has  not  a  goodness  without  wisdom,  but  a  wisdom  aa 
rich  aS  his  bounty. 

[4.]  The  goodness  of  God  could  not  be  equally  commimicated 
to  all,  after  their  settlement  in  their  several  beings,  because  they 
have  not  a  capacity  in  their  natures  for  it.  He  does  bestow  the 
marks  of  his  goodness  according  to  that  natural  capacity  of 
ftness  he  perceives  in  his  creatures:  as  the  water  of  the  sea 
fills  every  creek  and  gulf  with  different  measures,  according  to 
the  compass  each  has  to  contain  it;  and  as  the  sun  does  dis- 
perse light  to  the  stars  above,  and  the  places  below,-  to  some 
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more,  to  some  lesa,  aocoidiog  to  the  measures  of  their  recep- 
tion. Qod  does  not  do  good  to  all  creatures  according  to  (he 
greatness  of  bis  owq  power,  and  the  extent  of  his  o  vn  wealthy 
but  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  subject ;  not  so  mach  good 
as  ha  can  do,  but  so  much  good  as  the  creature  can  receive. 
The  creature  vould  sink,  if  God  would  poar  out  ail  his  good- 
ness upon  it;  as  Moses  would  have  perished,  if  Ctod  should 
have  shown  him  all  his  glory,  Exod.  xxziii.  18.  £0.  He  does 
manifest  more  goodness  to  his  reasonable  oreaturea,  because 
they  are -more  capable  of  acknowledging  and  setting  forth  his 
goodness. 

[5.]  God  ought  to  be  allowed  the  free  disposal  of  his.own 
goodness.  Is  not  God  the  Lord  of  his  own  gifls;  and  wiH  you 
not  allow  bint  the  privilege  of  having  some  more  peculiar-ob- 
jects of  his  love  and  pleasure,  which  you  allow  without  blame 
to  man,  and  use  yourself  without  any  sense  of  a  crime?  Is  a 
prince  esteemed  good,  though  he  be  not  equally  bountiful  to  all 
bis  servants,  nor  equally  gracious  in  pardoning  all  his  rebels; 
and  shall  the  goodness  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  the  world  be 
impeachedy  notwithstanding  those  mighty  distributions  of  it, 
because  he  will  act  accordiug  to  his  own  wisdom  and  pleasure, 
and  not  according  to  men's  fancies  and  humours?  Must  pur- 
blindreason  be  the  judge  and  director,  how  God  shall  dispose 
of  his  own,  rather  than  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  sovereign 
will?  Is  God  less  good,  because  there  are  numberless  nothi^s, 
which  he  is  able  to  bring  into  being  ^  He  could  create  a  world 
of  more  creatures  than  he  has  done:  does  he  thwefore  wish 
evil  to  them  by  letting  them  remain  in  that  nothing  from  whence 
he  could  draw  them?  No,  but  he  denies  that  good  to  thera 
which  he  is  able  if  he  pleased  to  confer  upon  them. 

If  God  does  not  give  that  good  to  a  creature  which  it  wants 
by  his  own  demerit,  can  he  be  said  to  wish  evil  to  it;  or  only 
to  deny  that  goodness  which  the  creature  has  forfeited,'  and 
which  is  at  God's  liberty  to  retain  or  dispense?  Though  God 
eannot-bttt  love  his  own  image  where  he  finds  it,  yet  when 
this  icoage  is  lost,  and  the  devil's  image  voluntarily  received, 
be  may  choose  whether  he  will  manifest  his  goodness  to  such 
a  one  or  no.;  Will  you  not  account  that  man  liberal  that  dis- 
tributes his  alms  to  a  great  company,  thoQgh  he  rejects  some? 
Much  more  will  you  account  him  good,  if  he  rejects  none  that 
implore  him,  but  dispenses  his  doles  to  every  one  upon  their 
petition.  And  is  he  not  gaod,  because  he  will  not  bestow  a 
farthii^  upon  those  that  address-not  themselves  to  him?  God 
is  so  good  that  he  denies  not  the  best  good  to  those  that  s«ek 
him:  he  has  promised  life  and  happiness  to  them  that  do  so. 
Is  he  less  good,  because  he  will  not  distribute  bis  gotMlness  to 

'  ^roero,  p.  80. 
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thoee  that  despise  bim?  Though  he  be  good,  yet  his  wisdom  u 
the  rule  of  dispensing  his  goodness. 

(3.)  The  severe  punishment  of  offenders,  and  the  afflictions 
he- inflicts  upon  his  servants,  are  no  violations  of  his  goodness. 
the  notion  of  God's  vindictive  justice  is  as  naturally  inbred, 
and  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man,  as  that  of  bis  goodness, 
and  those  two  sentiments  never  shocked  one  another.  The  hea- 
then never  thought  him  bad  because  he  was  just,  nor  unrighle- 
ous  because  he  was  good.     God  being  infinitely  good,  cannot 
possibVy  intend  or  act  any  thing  but  what  is -good:  "  Thou  art 
good,  and  doest  good,"  Psal.  cxiz.  68;  that  is,  whatsoever  thou 
doest  ia  good,  whatsoever  it  be,  pleasant  or  painful  to  the  crea- 
ture :  punishments  themselves  are  not  a  moral  evil  in  the  per- 
son  that  inflicts,  though  they  are  a  natural  evil  }n  the  person 
that  suffers  Ihem.^  In  ordering  punishment  to  the  wioked,  good 
is  added  to  evil;  in  ordering  impunity  to  the  wicked,  evil  is 
added  to  evil.     To  punish  wickedness  is  right,  therefore  good; 
to  leave  men  nncontroUed  in  their  wickedness  is  unrighteous, 
atid  therefore  bad.     But  again,  shall  his  justice  in  some  few 
judgments  in  the  world  impeach  his  goodness,  more  than  his 
wonderful  patience  lo  sinners-  is  able  to  silence  the  calumnies 
against  him?  Is  not  his  haiid  fuller  of  gracious  doles  than  of 
^eadful  thunderbolts?  Does  he  not  oftener  seem  forgetful  of 
his  justice,  when  he  pours  upon  the  guilty  the  streams  of  his 
mercy,  than  to  be  forgetful  of  his  goodness,  when  he  sprinkles 
in  the  world  some  drops  of  his  wrath? 

God's  judgments  in  the  world  do  not  infringe  his  goodness;  for, 
[1-3  The  justice  of  God  is  a  part  of  the' goodness  of  his  nature.  ■ 
God  himself  thought  so,  when  he  told  Moses  he  would  make 
all  his  goodness  pass  befoie-him:  Ezod.  zzxiii.  19.  ^He  leaves 
not  out  in  that  enumeration  of  the  parts  of  it  his  resolution  by 
BO  means  to  clear  the  guilty,  but  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  Exod-  xxxtv.  7.  It  is  a  property  of 
goodness  to  hate  evil,  and  therefore  a  property  of  goodness  to 
punish  it:  it  is  no  less  righteouVness  to  give  accordiug  to  the 
deserts  of  a  person  in  a  way  of  punishment,  than  to  reward  a 
person  that  obeys  his  precepts  in  a'  way  of  recompense.  What* 
soever  is  righteous  is  good;  sin  is  evH,  and  therefore  whatso- 
evec  dc  good :  his  goodness  therefore 

shines  i  sing  jusChe  could  not  be  good; , 

Sin  is  a  rldr-erery  sin  is  injustice;  in- 

■jnstice  I  e-worJd>  there  is  a  necetaity 

therefor  iiv^d  'm  order.     Pnnishmmfr 

.orders  t  injury,  who  when  hewili-trat* 

be  in  th  st  be  in  the  order  of  suffering 

for  God  '  ot  all  things  which  God  pro- 

Vot.  II.— 35     "'  '!' 
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nounced  so,  consisted  in  their.xtrdw  and  bensficial  helpfulness 
to  one  another :  when  this  order  is  inverted,  the  goodness  of 
the  creature  ceases.  If  it  be  a  bad  thing.lo  spoil  this  order,  is  it 
not  a  part  of  Divine  goodness  to  reduc«  them  into  order,  that- 
they  may  be  reduced  in  some  measure  to  their  goodness? 
Do  we  ever  account  a  governor  less  in  goodness,  because 
he  is  exact  in  justice,  and  punishesthat  which  makes  a  dis- 
order in  his  government?  And  is  it.  a  diminution  of  the  Di- 
vine goodness,  to  punish  that  which  makes  a  disorder  in  the 
world?  As  wisdom  without  goodness  would  be  a  serpentine 
craft,  and  issue  in  destruction;  so  goodness  without  justice 
would  he  impotent  indulgence,  and  cast  things  into  confusion. 
,When  Abel's  blood  cried  out  for  vengeance  against  Cain,  it 
n>akea  good  thing;  Christ's  blood  speaking  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel,  implies  that  Abel's  blood  apaira  a  good 
thing;  ^e  comparative  implies  a  positive,  Heb.  zii.  HI.  If  it 
were  the  goodness  of  that  innocent  blood  to  demand  Justice,  it 
could  not  be  a  badness  in  the  Sovereign  of  the  worid  to  exo* 
cute  it.-  How  can  Giid  sustain  the  part  of  a  good  and  righteouf 
Judge,  if  he  did  not  preserve  human  society?  And  how  would 
it  be  preserved,  without  manifesting  himself  by  public  judg- 
ments against  public  wrongs?  Is  there  not  as  great  a  necessity 
that  goodneas  should  have  instruments  of  judgment,  as  that 
there  should  be  prisons,  bridewells,  and  gibbets  in  a  good  com- 
monwealth ?  Did  not  the  thunderbolts  of  God  aometimea  roar 
in  the  ears  of  men,  they  would  sin  with  a  -higher  hand  than 
they  do,  fiy  more  in  the  face  of  God,  make  the  world  as  much 
a  moral  as  it  was  at  first  a  natural  chaos;  the  fears  of  men 
would  be  damped  if  there  were  not  something  to  work  upon 
their  fears,  to  keep  them  in  their  due  order.  Impunity  ^f  the 
guilty  is  worse  tli^n  any  punishment.  It  is  a  misery  to  want 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  a  sharp  disease;  and  a  mark  of  good- 
ness in  aprince  to  consult  for  the  security  of  the  political  body, 
by  cutting  off  a  gangrened  and  corrupting  member:  and  what 
prince  would  deserve  the  noble  title  of  good,  if  he  did  not  re- 
strain by  punishment  those  evils  which  impair  the  public  wel- 
fare? Is  it  not  necessary  tfaal  the  examples  of  sin,  whereby 
others  have  been  encouraged- to  wickedness,  should  be  madt 
eixamples-of  justice,  whereby  the  same  persons,  and  ■others, 
may  be  discouraged  from  what  before  they  were  greedily  in- 
dined  unto?  Is  not  a  hatred  of  what  is  bad  and  unworthy,  as  ' 
much  a  part  of  Divine  goodness,  as  a  love  to  what  is  excellent 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  bieaself?  Could  he  possibly  be  ac- 
counted good,  that  should  bear  the  same  degree  of  affection  to 
a  prodigious  v^ce  as  to  tt  sublime  virtue ;  and  should  behave 
himself  in  the  same  manner  of  carriage  to  the  innocent  and  cuU 
pable?  Could  you  account.  Mm  gowl,  if  be  did  always  ^ritb 
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{risasora  behold  evil,  and  perpetually  suffer  the  appressions  of 
the  iDooceDt  under  iinpuniahed  wickedness?  Hov  should  we 
know  the  goodness  o(  the  Di?ine  nature,  and  his  affection  to  the 
goodness  of  his  creatute,  if  he  did  not  by  some  acts  of  severity 
witness  his  implacable  aversion  against  sin,  and  his  care  tp  pre- 
serve the  good  government  of  the  world  ?  If  corrupted  creatures 
should  always  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  he 
would  declare  himself  not  to  be  infinitely  good,  because  he 
would  not  be  really  righteous.  No  man  thinks  it  a  natural  vice 
in  the  8tH>,by  the  power  of  its  scorching  heat,  to  dry  up  and 
consume  the  unwholesome  vapours  of  the  air;  nor  are  the  de-  . 
monstrations  of  Divine  justfce  any  blots  upon  his  goodness, 
ainbe  they  are  both  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  his  holiness, 
and  for  the.  pieservation  of  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  world. 

[2.]  Is. it  not  part  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  make  law*,  and 
mnne±  IhrsateniDgs;  and  shall  it  be  an  impeachment  of  hlf 
goodness  to  support  themP  Hie  more  severe  the  laws  are 
made  for  deterring  evil,  the  better  is  that  prince  accounted,  in 
making  mi«h  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
design  of  laws,  and  the  design  of  upholding  the  honour  of  those 
laws  by  the  punishment  of  ofienders,  is  to  protnote  goodness 
and  restrain  evil;  the  execution  of  those  taws  must  be,  there- 
fore,  pursuant  to  the  same  design  of  goodness  which  first  settled 
them.  Would  it  cot  be  contrary  to  goodness,  to  suffer  that 
which  was  designed  for  the  support  of  goodness,  to  be  scorned 
and  slighted?  It  would  neither  be  prudence  nor  goodness,  but 
folly  and  vice,  to  let  laws,  which  were  made  to  promote  virtue, 
be  broken  with  impunity.  Would  not  this  be  to  weaken  virtue, 
and  give  a  new  life  and  vigour  to  vice?  Not  only  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law  itself,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Lawgiver, 
would-  be  exposed  to  contempt,  if  the  violations  of  it  remained 
uncontririled,  and  the  violence  offered  by  men  passed  unpunish- 
ed. None  but  will  acknowledge  the  Divine  precepts  to  be  the 
image  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  beneficial  for  the  com- 
mon! good  of  the  world.  The  taw  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  Rom. 
vii.  1 2  \  and  so  is  every  precept  of  it.  The  law  was  for  no  other 
end,  but  to  keep  the  creature  in  subjection  to  and  dependence 
on  Ood:  this  dependence  could  not  be  preserved  without  a  law, 
nor  that  law  be  kept  in  reputation  without  a  penalty;  nor 
would  that  penalty  be-significant  without  an  execution.  Every 
taw  loses  the  nature  of  a  law  without  a  penalty;  and  the  pe- 
nalty loses  .its  vigour  without  the  infliction  of  it  How  can 
those  laws' attain  their  end,  if  the  transgressions  of  them  be  not 
punished?  Would  not  the  wickedness  of  men's  hearts  be  en- 
couraged-by  such  a  kind  of  unoomeiy  goodness?  and  all  the 
Ihreaienings  be  to  no  other  end,  than  to  engender  vain  and 
fruitless  fears  in  the  minds  odnen  i    Is  it  good  for  the  majesty 
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of  God  to  suffer  itself  to  be  trampled  on  by  his  vassals?  b)  suffer 
men,  by  tbeir  rebellioD,  to  level  hia  law  with  the  wickedaeCs  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  by  impunity  slight  his  own  glory,  and 
encourage  their  disobedience  ?  Who  would  give  any  man^  any 
prince,  any  father,  that  should  do  so,  the  name  of  a  good  gor- 
erner?  If  it  wera  a  fruit  of  Divine  goodness  to  make  law^s,  is 
it  contrary  to  goodness  to  support  the  honour  of  themF  it  is 
every  whit  as  ralional  and  as  good  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
his  laws  by  justice,  as  at  first  to  settle  them  by  authority;  as 
much  goodness  to  vindicate  it  from  contempt,  as  at  first  to  enact 
it;  as  it  is  as  much  wisdom  to  preserve  a  law,  as  at  first  to 
framff  it  Shall  his  precepts  be  thought  by  him  unworthy  of  a 
-support,  that  were  not  thought  by  him  tmworthy  to  be  made? 
The  same  reason  of  goodness  that  led  him  to  enjoin  them, 'will 
lead  him  to  revenge  them.  Did  evil  appear  6dioua  to  him 
while  he  enacted  ills  law  ?  and  would  not  his  own  goodness,  as 
well  as  hia  wisdom,  appear  odious  to  him,  if  he  did  never  exe- 
cute h?  Would  it  not  be  a  denial  of  his  own  goodness,  to  be 
led  by  the  foolish  and  corrupt  judgment  of  his  creatures,  and 
slight  his  own  law,  because  his  rebels  spurn  at  it?  Since  he 
valued  it  before  they  could  actually  contemn  it,  would  be  not 
misjudge  his  own  law  and  his  own  wisdom,  discount  from  tbe 
true  value  of  them,  condemn  his  own  acts,  censiu^  his  precepts 
as  unrighteous,  and  therefore  evil  and  injurious,  remove  the 
differences  between  good  and  evil,  look  upon  vice  as  yiitue> 
and  wickedness  as  righteousness,  if  he  thought  his  coimoands 
unworthy  of  a  vindication?  How  can  there  bo  any  support  to 
the  honour  of  his  precepts^  without  sometimes  executing  tbe 
severity  of  his  threatenings? 

And  as  to  his  threatenings  of  punishment  for  the  breach  of 
his  laws,  are  they  not  designed  to  discourage  wickedness,  as 
the  promises  of  reward  were  designed  to  encourage  goodness? 
Has  he  not  multiplied  the  one  to  scare  men  from  sin,  as  well  as 
the  other  to  allure  men  to  obedience  ?  ■  Is  not  the  same  truth 
engaged  to  support  the  one  as  well  &s  the  other?  And  how 
could  he  be  abundant  in  goodness,  if  he  were  not  abundant  in 
truth?  Both  are  linked  together,  Exod.  xxxiv:  6.  If  he  ne- 
glected his  truth,  he  would  be.  out  of  lore  with  his  own  good- 
ness; since  it  cannot  be  manifested  in  performing  the  promises 
to  the  obedient,  if  it  be  not  also  manifested  in  executing  his 
threatenings  upon  the  rebellious.  Had  not  God  annexed 
threatenings  to  his  laws,  he  would  have  had^io  care  of  bis  own 
goodness.  The  order  betweeti  God  and  the  creature,  ^herein 
the  declaialioQ  of  his  goodness  consisted,  might  have  been 
easily  broken  by  his  creature:  man  would  have  freed  himself 
from  subjection  to  God,  been  unaccountable  to  him.  Had  diis 
conaiffted  with  that  infinite  goodoew  whereby  be  loves  hiouelf. 
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and  kiTes  his  creatures?  As,  therefore,  the  annexing  threaten- 
ings  to  his  htw  was  a  part  of  his  goodness,  the  esecution  of 
diem-is  so  fer  from  being  a  blemish,  that  it  is  the  honour  of  his 
goodness.  The  rewards  of  obedience  and  the  punishment  of 
disobedience  refer  to  the  same  end,  namely,  the  due  manifesta- 
tion of  the  valuation  of  his  own  law,  the  glorifying  his  own 
.  goodness,  which  enjoined  so  beneficial  a  law  for  man,  and  the 
support  of  that  goodness  in.  the  creatures  which  by  that  law  he 
demands  righteously  and  kindly  of  them. 

[3.]  Hence  it  follows,  that  not  to  punish  evil  would  be  a  want 
of  goodness  to  himself.  The  goodness  of  God  is  an  indulgent 
goodness  in  a  way  of  wisdom  and  reason;  not  a  fond  goodness 
in  a.  way  of  weakness  and  folly.  Would  it  not  be  a  weakness 
always  to  bear  with  the  impenitent,  a  want  of  expressing  a 
goodness  to  goodness  itself.  Would  not  goodness  have  more 
reason  to  complain  for  a  want  of  justice  to  resoue  it,  than  men 
have  reason  to  complain  for  the  exercise  of  justice  in  the  vin- 
dication of  it?  If  God  established  all  things  in  order  with  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  and  God  silently  beheld  for  ever 
this  order  broken,  would  be  not  either  charge  himself  with  a 
want'  of  power  or  a  want  of  will  to  preserve  the  marks  of  his 
own  goo^ess?  Would  it.be  a  kindness  to  himself  to  be  care- 
less of  the  breaches  of  his  own  orders?  His  throne  would 
shake,  yea,  sink  &om  under  him,  if  jastice,  whereby  he  sen- 
tences, and  judgment,  whereby  he  executes  his  sentence,  were 
not  the  supports  of  it.  "  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habita- 
tion of  thy  throne,"  Fsal.  Ixxxix.  14;  the  stability  or  founda- 
tion of  thy  throne;  so  Psal.  xcvii.  2.  Man  would  forget  his 
relation  to  God,  God  would  be  unknown  to  be  Sovereign  of 
the  world,  were  he  careless  of  the  breaches  of  his  own  order. 
""ttie  Lord  is  known  by  his  judgment  which  he  executeth," 
Psal;  iz.  10.-  Is  it  not  a  part  of  his  goodness  to  preserve  the 
indispensable  order  between  himself  and  his  creatures — ^his. 
own  sovereignty  which  i3.good,  and  the  subjection  of  the  crea- 
ture to  him  as  Sovereign,  which  is  also  good?  The  one  would 
not  be  maintained  in  its  due  place,  nor  the  other  restrained  in 
due  limits  without  punishment.  Would  it  be  a  goodness  in 
him  to  see  goodness  itself  trampled  upon  constantly,  without 
some  lime  or  other  appearing  for  the  relief  of  it?  Is  it  not  a 
'goodness  to  secure  his  own  honour,  to  prevent  further  evil?  Is 
'  it  not  a  goodness  to  discourage  men  by  judgments,  sometimes 
from  a  contempt  and  ill  use  of  bis  bounty,  as  well  as  sometimes 
patieAtiy  to  bear  with  them,  and  wait  upon  them  for  a  refor- 
mation ? ,  Must  God  be  bad  to  himself,  to  be  kind  to  his  ene- 
mies? And  shall  it  be  accounted  an  unkindness  and  a  mark 
of  evil  in  him,  not  to  suffer  hidwelf  to  be  always  outraged  and 
defied?     The  world  Is  wronged  by  sin,  as  well  as  God  ia  ia- 
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jured  by  it  How  could  God  be  good  to  himself  if  h«  righted 
Dot  his  own  honourP  or  be  a  goodOoreroor  of  the  worLdj  if 
he  did  bgt  somelitnes  witness  a^aiitst  the -injuries  it  receives 
ttora.  the-woiks  of  his  hands?  Would  he  be  good  to  himself  as 
a  Ood>  to  be  careless  of  his  own  honour  ?  or  good  aa  the  Rector 
of  the  world,  and  be  regardless  of  the  wortd'^  confusion  ? 

That  God  should  give  an  eternal  good  to  that  creature  that 
declines  its  duty,  and  despises  his  sovereignty,  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  goodness  of  his  wisdom,  or  that  of  his  righteoosneas;  it 
is  a  part  of  God's  goodness  to  love  himselC  Would  he  love  bis 
sovereignty,  if  he  saw  it  daily  slighted,  without  soiaetimea  dis- 
covering how  much  he  values  the  honour  of  it?  Would  be 
have  any  esteem  for  his  own  goodness,  if  he  beheld  it  trampled 
upon,  without  any  will  to  vindicate  it?  Does  mercy  deserre 
the  name  of  cruelty,  because  it  pleads  against -a  creature  that 
has  so  often  abused  it;  and  has  refused  to  have  any  pity  exer> 
cised  towards  it  in  a  righteous  and  regular  way  ?  Is  sove- 
reignty destitute  of  goodness,  because  it  preserves  its  honour 
against  one  that  woiSd  not  have  it  reign  over  him?  Would  he 
not  seem  by  such  a  regardlessness  to  renounce  his  own  essenos, 
undervalue  and  undermine  his  own  goodness,  if  he  had  not  an 
implacable  aversion  to  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  it  ?  If  Bien 
turn  grace  into  wantonness,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  he  should 
turn  his  grace  into  justice? 

All  his  attributes,  which  are  parts  of  bis  goodness,  engage 
him  to  punish  sin;  without  it  his  authority  would  be  vilified, 
his  purity  stained,  his  power  derided,  his  truth  disgraced,  his 
justice  scorned,  his  wisdom  slighted:  he  wouM  be  thought  to 
have  dissembled  in  bis  laws,  and  be  judged,  according  to  the 
rules  of  reason,  to  be  void  of  true  goodness.    ' 

[4.]  Punishment  is  not  the  primary  intention  of  God.  It  is 
his  goodness  that  be  has  no  mind  to  punish ;  and  therefore  hs 
has  put  a  bar  to  evil  by  his  prohibitions  and  threatenings,  that 
be  might  prevent  sin,  and  consequently  any  occasions  of  se- 
verity against  his  creature.'  The  principal  intention  of  God  in 
his  law,  was  to  encourage  goodness,  that  he  might  reward  it; 
and  when  by  the  commission  of  evil  God  is  provoked  to  punish, 
and  takes  the  sword  into  his  hand,  he  does  not- act  against  the 
nature  of  his  goodifess,  but  against  the  first  intention  of  liia 
goodness  in  bis  precepts,  which  was  to  reward:  as  a  good 
judge  principally  intends  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,-to  protect 
good  men  from  violence,  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the  lawS; 
y6t  consequently  to  punish  bad  men,  without  which,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  good  would  not  be  secured,  nor  the -honour  of  the 
law  be  supported;  and.  a  good  judge  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
office,  does  principally,  intend  the  eDoouragotoent  of  the  good, 
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and  wishes  there  vere  no  wickedness  that  migbt  occasion 
panishmeDt ;  and  when  he  does  sentence  a  malefactor  in  order 
to  the  execution  of  him,  be  does  not  act  against  the  goodness 
(^  his  nature,  but  pursuant  to  tbe  duty  of  his  place;  but  wishes 
he  had  no  occasion  for  such  severity.  Thus  God  seams  (o 
speak  of  himself;  he  calls  tbe  act  of  his  wrath,  his  slrapge 
work^bis  strange  act,  Isa-xxriii.  21;  a  work  not  against  his 
natfire,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world;  but  against  his  first  in- 
tention as  Creator,  which  was  to  manifest  his  goodness.  There* 
fore  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace  in  those  acts,  brings  out  his 
judgmente  with  relentinga  of  heart,  and  seems  to  cast  out  his 
thunderboitt  with  a  trembling  hand.  "  He  doth  not  afflict  wil- 
lingly, nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,"  Lam.  iii.  33 ;  and  there- 
fore he  delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  Ezek.  xziiL  II; 
Dot  in  death  as  death,  in  punishment  as  punishment,  but  as  it 
reduces  the  suffering  creature  to  the  order  of  his  precept,  or 
reduces  him  into  order  under  bis  power,  or  reforms  others  who 
9xe  spectators  of  the  punishment  upon  a  criminal  of  their  own 
oi^tura;  God  only  bates  tbe  sin,  not  tbe  sinner;  he  desires  only 
ibe  deetruction  of  the  one,  not  the  misery  of  the  other.  The 
nature  t^fa  man  does  not  displease  him,  because  it  is  a  work  of 
his  own  goodness;  but  the  nature  of  tbe  sinner  displeases  him, 
because  it  is  a  work  of  the  sinner's  own  extravagance.'  Divine 
goodness  pitches  oiH  its  hatred  primarily  upon  the  sinner,  but 
upon  tbe  sin;  but  since   he  cannot  punish  the  sin,  without 

Eunisbing  the  subject  to  which  it  cleaves,  the  sinner  falls  under 
is  la^  Who  ever  regards  a  good  judge  as  an  enemy  to  the 
maleiactor,  but  as  an  enemy  to  his  crime,  when  be  does  sen- 
tence and  execute  him  ? 

[5.j  Judgments  in  Uie  world  have  a  goodness  in  them, 
therefore  they  are  no  impeachments  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

A  goodness  in  their  preparations.  He  sends  not  judgments 
without  giving  warnings ;  his  justice  is  so  far  from  extingubb- 
ing  bis  goodness,  that  bis  goodness  mther  shines  out  in  the  pre- 
parations of  bis  justice.  He  gives  men  time,  and  sends  them 
messengers  to  persuade  tbem  to  another  temper  of  mind,  that 
be  may  change  his  hand,  and  exercise  bis  liberality,  where  he 
threatened  bis  severity.  When  tbe  heathen  had  presages  of 
^pme  eyil  upon  their  persons  or  countries,  they  took  them  for 
invitations  to  repentance,  excited  themselves  to  many  acts  of 
devotion,  implored  his  favour,  and  often  experimented  it.  Tlra 
Ninerites,  upon  tbe  proclamation  of  tbe  destruction  of  their 
city  by  Jonah*  fell  to  petitioning  him;  whereby  they  signified, 
that  they  thought  him  good,  though  he  were  just,  and  more 
prone  tp  pity  than  severity;  and  their  bumble  carriage  caused 
the  arrows  be  had  ready  against  them,  to  drop  out-of  bis  bands, 
^  I  SnuM.  da  Obo,  ioL  1<  lib.  8.  cap.  T-.  p.  146. 
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Jonah  iii.  9,  LO.  Whea  he  brandishes  his  sword,  he  wisbes  fot 
some  to  stand  in  that  gap  to  mollify  bis  anger,  that  h^  might 
not  strike  the  fatal  blow :  "  I  sought  for  a  man  among  tbem 
that  should  make  up  the  hedge,  an«l  stand  in  the  gap  before 
me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it,"  Ezek.  zzii.  30. 
He  was  desirous  that  his  creatlires  might  be  in  a  capacity  to 
receive  the  marks  of  his  botmty:*  this  be  signified,  not  ob- 
scurely to  Moses,  Exod.  zxxii.  lO,  when  he  spoke  to  him  to 
let  him  alone,  that  his  anger  might  wax  hot  against  the  people, 
after  they  had  made  a  golden  calf  and  worshipped  it  **  Let 
me  alone,"  said  God;  not  that  Moses  restrained  him,  says 
Chrysostom,  who  spake  nothing  to  him,  but  stood  silent  before 
him,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  people's  idolatry ;  but  God  would 
give  him  an  occasion  of  praying  for  them,  that  he  might  e^r- 
cise  his  mercy  towards  tbem;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
people  being  str^ick  with  a  sense  of  their  crime,  and  the  horror 
of  Dirine  justice,  they  might  be  amended  for  the  future;  when 
they  should  understand  that  their  death  was  not  averted  by 
their  own  merit  or  intercession,  but  by  Moses's  patronage  of 
them,  and  pleading  for  them.  As  we  see  sometimes  masters 
and  &thers  angry  with  their  servants  and  children,  and  pre- 
paring themselves  to  punish  them,  but  secretly  wish  soma 
friend  to  intercede  for  them,  and  take  them  out  of  their  iiands. 
There  is  a  goodness  shining  in  the  preparatioDfi  of  his  judg- 
ments. 

A  goodness  in  the  execution  of  them.  They  are -good,  as 
they  show  God  disaffected  to  evil,  and  conduce  -to  the  glory  of 
bis  holiness,  and  deter  others  from  presumptuous  sins,  I  will  be 
glorified  in  all  that  draw  near  unto  me,  Deut  x.  3;  in  his 
judgment  upon  Nadab  and  Abiha,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  offer- 
ing strange  fire. 

By  them  God  preserves  the  excellent  footsteps  of  his  own 
goodness  in  his  creation  and  his  law;  and  curbs  the  licentious- 
ness of  men,  and  contains  them  within  the  bounds -of' their 
duty.  "Thy  judgments  are  ^ood,"  says  the  psallnist,  PsaL 
cxix.  39;  that  is,  thy  judicial  proceedings  upon  the  wicked;  for 
he  desires  God  there  to  turn  aw^y,  by  some  signal  act,  tbq 
reproach  the  wicked  cast  upon  him.  Can  there  be  any  thing 
more  miserable  than  to  live  in  a  world  full  of  wickedness,  and 
void  of  the  marks  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice  to  repress  it  ? 
Were  there  not  judgments  in  the  world,  men  would  forget 
God,  be  insensible  of  bis  government  of  the  world,  neglect  tfie 
exercises  (tf  tiatural  and  Christian  duties;  religion  would  be  at 
its  last  gasp,  and  expire  among  them,  and  men  would  pretend 
to  break  God's  precepts  by  God's  authority.  Are  they  cot 
good  then,  as  they  restrain  the  creature  from  furdier  evile^  and 
>  a«NB]  AnUiolcy.  deetd.  3.  p:  163;    - 
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affright  others  from  the  same  Crimea  which  tb«y  vere  inclinable 
to  commit?  He  strikes  some,  to  lerorm  ethers  that  are  spec- 
tators, as  Appolloniaa  tamed  pigeons,  by  beating  dogs  before 
them.  Punishments  are  Ood's  gracious  waroings  to  others, 
not  to  Tentare  upon  those  crimes  which  they  see  attended  with 
such  judgments.  The  censers  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
were  to  be  wrought  into  plates  for  a  coTerlng  of  the  altar,  to 
abide  there  as  a  memento  to  others,  not  to  approach  to  the 
exercise  of  the  priestly  office,  without  an  authoritative  call 
from  God,  Numb.  xvi.  38.  40.  And  those  judgments  exer- 
cised in  the  former  ages  of  the  world,  were  intended  by  Divine 
goodness  for  warnings,  even  in  evangelical  times.  Lot's  wife 
was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  to  prevent  men  from  apostasy: 
that  uqe  Christ  himself  makes  of  it,  in  the  exboitation  against 
turning  back,- Luke  xvii.  38,  33.  And, ''  The  righteous — shall 
wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked,"  Psal.  Iviii.  10. 
When  God  shall  drench  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked, 
the  righteous  shall  take  occasion  from  thence  to  purify  them- 
selves, and  reform  their  ways,  and  look  to  the  paths  of  their 
feeU  Would  not  impunity  be  hurtful  to  the  world,  and  men 
receive  encouragement  to  sin,  if  severities  sotnelimea  did  not 
bridle  them  from  the  practice  of  their  inclinations?  Sometimes 
the  sinner,  himself  is  reformed,  and  sometimes  removed  from 
being  an  example  to  others.  Though  thunder  be  an  affright- 
ing nmse,  and  lightning  a  scaring  flash,  yet  they  have  a  liberal 
goodness  in  them,  in  shattering  and  consuming  those  con- 
tagious vapours  which  burden  and  infect  the  air,  and  thereby 
render  it  more  clear  and  healthful. 

Agwn,  there  are  few  acts  of  Divine  justice  upon  a  people, 
but  are  in  the  very  execution  of  them  attended  with  demon- 
strations of  his  goodness  to  others.  He  is  a  protector  of  his 
own,  while  he  is  a  revenger  on  his  enemies;  when  he  rides 
npon  his  horses  in  anger  against  some,  his  chariots  are  chariots 
«f  salvation  to  others,  Hab.  iii.  8.  Terror  makes  way  for  sal- 
vation: the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  strength  of  his 
nation,  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  Had  not 
the  Egyptians  met  with  their  destruction,  the  Israelites  had 
unavoidably  met  with  their  ruin,  against  all  the  promises  God 
had  made  to  them,  and  to  the  defamation  of  his  former  justice 
in  the  former  plagues  upon  their  oppressors.  The  death  of 
Herod  was  the  security  of  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  persecuted 
Christians.  The  gracious  deliverance  of  good  men  is  often  oc- 
casioned by  some-severe  stroke  upon  some  eminent  persecutor: 
the  deouuction  of  the  oppressor  is  the  rescue  of  the  innocent.. 

Again,  where  is  there  a  judgment  but  leaves  more  criminals 
behind  than  it  sweeps  away,  that  deserved  to  be  mvolved  in 
the  same  fata  with  the  rest  ?  More  Egyptians  wera  left  behind 
Vot.  II.— 37 
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to  possess  and  enjoy  the  goodness  of  their  fruitful  land,  thao- 
they  were  that  were  hurried  into  another  world  by  the  over- 
flowing waves.  Is  net  this  a  mark  of  goodness  as  well  as 
severity? 

Again,  isit  not  a.goodness  in  him  not  to  pour  out  jtidgmeuts 
according  to  the  greatness  of  his  power?  to  go  gradually  to 
work  with  those,  whom  he  might  in  a  moment  blow  to  des- 
truction with  one\breaih  of  his  mouth  ? 

Again,  he  sometimes  exercises  judgments  apon  some,  to 
forQ>  a  new  generation  for  himselft  he  destroyed  an  old  world> 
to  raise  a  new  one  more  righteous;  as  a  man  pulls  down  hia 
old  buildings,  to  erect  a  sounder  and  more  stately  fobric.  To 
sum  np  what. has  been  said  in  this  particular;  how  could  God 
be  a  friend  to  goodness,  if  he  were  not  an  enemy  to  evil  7  How 
could  he  show  his  enmity  to  evil,  without  revenging  the  aboM 
and  contempt  of  his  goodness  ?  God  would  rather  have  the  r»> 
penlanee  of  a  sinner,  than  his  punishment;  but  the  sinner  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  severest  frowne  of  God,  thao  par* 
sue  those  methods  wherein  he  has  settled  the  conveyancea-of 
his  kindness:  "Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
life,"  says  Christ  How  is  eternity  of  punishment  inconsistent 
with  the  goodness  of  God  ?  Nay,  how  can  God  be  good  with- 
out it?  If  wickedness  always  remain  in  the  nature  of  man,  it 
it  not  fit  die  rod  should  always  remain  on  the  back  of  man? 
Is  it  a  want  of  goodness  that  keeps  an  iucorrigible  offender  in 
chains,  in  a  bridewell  f  While  sin  remains,  it  is  fit  it  sbonkl  be 
punished.  Would  not  God  else  be  an  enemy  to  his  own  good- 
ness; and  show  favour  to  that  which  does  abuse  it,aud  is  con- 
trary to  it?  He  has  threatened  eternal  flames  to  sinners,  that 
he  might  the  more  strongly  excite  them  to  a  reformation  of 
their  ways,  and  a  practice  of  his  precepts. 

In  those  threatenings  he  has  manifested  his  goodness;  asd 
can  it  be  bad  in  him  to  defend  what  his  goodness  has  com- 
manded, and  execute  what  his  goodness  has  threatened?  His 
truth  is  also  a  part  of  his  goodness;  for  it  is  nothing  but  his 
goodness  performing  that  which  it  obliged  him  to  do.  That  is 
the  first  thing.  Severe  judgments  in-tho  world  are  no^  impeach- 
ments of  his  goodness.        ~  < 

Nor  are  the  affiictiona  God  infiicU  upon  hia  aOvanU  any 
violaliont  of  hia  goddneaa.  Sometimes  God  afflicts  mea  for 
their  temporal  andeterqal  good,  for  the  good  of  their  grace  in 
order  to  the  good  of  their  glory;  which  is  a  more  excellent 
good  than  affiictions  can  be  an  evil.  "The  hieathens  reflected 
upon  Ulysses's  hardship  as  a  mark  of  Jupiter's  goodness  and 
love  to  him,  that  his  virtue  might  be-more  conspicuons.  By 
strong  persecutions  brought  upon  the  church,  her  lethargy  is 
cured,  her  chaff  purged,  the  glorious  fruit  of  the  gospel  brought 
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finrth  in  the  lives  of  her  childreD ;  the  number  of  her  proselytes 
multiply,  and  the  strength  of  her  weak  onea  is  increased,  by 
the  testimonies  of  courage  and  constancy  which  the  stronger 
present  to  them  in  their  sufferings.  Do  those  good  effects  speak 
a  want  of  goodness  in  Ood,  who  brings  them  mto  this  condi- 
tion? By  those  he  cures  his  people  of  their  corruptions,  and 
promotes  their  glory  by  giving  them  the  honour  of  suffering  for 
the  truth,  and  raises  their  spirits  to  a  Divine  pitch.  The  epis- 
tles of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  Phihppians,  and  Colossians, 
written  by  him  while  he  was  in  Nero's  chains,  seem  to  have  a 
higher  sCrain  than  some  of  those  he  wrote  when  he  was  at 
Ubevty. 

As  for  afflictions,  they  are  marks  of  a  greater  measure  of 
fatherly  goodness  than  he  discovers  to  those  that  live  in  an  uo- 
intermpted  prosperity,  who  are  not  digni&ed  with  that  glorious 
title  of  sons,  as  those  are  that  he  chasteneth,  Heb.  xii.  6,  7. 
Can  any  question  the  goodness  of  the  father  that  c'orrects  his 
child  to  prevent  his  vice  and  ruin,  and  breed  trim  up  to  Tirtue 
and  honour?  It  would  be  a  cruelty  in~  a  father  leaving  his  child 
without  chastisemeat,  to  leave  him  to  that  misery  an  ill  edttca- 
tioD  woald  reduce  him  to.  God  judges  us  that  we  might  not 
be  condemned  With  the  world,  1  Cor.  xi.  32.  Is  it  not  a  greater 
goodnosto  separate  us  from  the  world  to  happiness  by  his 
scoui^,  than  to  leave  us  to  the  condemnation  of  the  woYld  for 
our  rins?  Is  it  not  a  greater  goodness  to  make  us  smart  here, 
than  to  see  us  scorched  hereafter  ?  As  he  is  our  Shepherd,  it  is 
no  part,  of  his  enmity  or  ill-will  to  us,  to  make  us  feel  eome- 
timea  the  weight  of  his  shepherd's  crook,  to  reduce  us  from  our 
Mraggliog.  The  visiting  our  transgressions  with  rods,  and  our 
iniquities  with  stripes,  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  wherein  the  greatest  lustre  of  his  goodness  appears,  Fsal. 
Uxzix.  32.  The  advantage  and  gain  of  our  afflictions  is  a 
greater  testimony  of  bis  goodness  to  us,  than  the  paiit  can  be 
of  his  unkindness;  the  smart  is  well  recompensed  by  the  acces- 
sion of  clearer  graces. 

It  is  rather  a  high  mark  of  his  goodness,  than  an  argument 
for  the  want  of  it,  that  he  treats  us  as  his  children,  and  will  not 
goffer  OS  to  run  into  that  destruction  we  are  more  ambitious  of, 
than  the  happiness  he  has  prepared  for  us,  and  by  afBictions 
he  fits,  us  for  the  partaking  of,  by  imparting  his  holiness  toge- 
ther witfi  the  inflicting  his  rod,  Heb.  xii.  10.  That  is  the  third 
thing,  Ood  is  good. 

4.  The  fourth  thing  is,  the  manifisslation  of  this  goodness  m 
creation,  redemption,  and  providence. 

(1.)  In  creation.  This  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said 
before,  that  no  other  attribute  conld  be  the  motive  of  hit  creat- 
ing, but  his  goodness;  his  goodness  *te  the-cause  that  he  made 
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any  (faing,  and  his  wisdom  was  (he  cause  that  he  made  every 
thing  in  order  and  harmony.  Ho  pronounced  every  thing.good, 
that  is,  such  as  became  bis  goodness  to  bring  forth  into  being, 
and  rested  in  them  more  as  they  were  stamps  of  his  goodness, 
than  as  they  were  marks  of  his  power,  or  beams  of  his  wisdom. 
And  if  aU  creatures  were  able  to  answer  to  this  question,  what 
that  was  which  created  them?  the  answer  would  be,  Almighty 
,  power,  but  employed  by  the  motion  of  infinite  goodness. '  AU 
the  varieties  of  creatures  are  so  many  apparitions  of  this  good- 
ness. Though  God  be  one,  yet  he  cannot  appear  as  a  God, 
but  in  tariety.  As  the  greatness  of  power  is  not  manifest  but 
in  variety  of  works,  and  an  acute  understanding  not  discovered 
but  in  variety  of  reasonings'r  so  an  infinite  goodness  is  not  so 
apparent  as  in  variety  of  communications. . 

[1.]  The  creation  proceeds  from  goodness.  It  is  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  extract  such  multitude  of  things  from  the  depths 
of  nothing.  Because  God  is  good,  things  have  a  being;  if  be 
bad  not  been  good,  nothing  could  have  been  good;  nothing 
could  have  imparted  that  which  it  possessed  not;  nothing  bat 
goodness  could  have  communicated  to  things  an  excellency, 
which  before  they  wanted.  Being  is  much  mote  excellent  thui 
nothing.  By  this  goodness  therefore  the  whole  creation  was 
brought  out  of  the  dark  womb  of  nothing:  this  formed  their 
natures,  this  beautified  them  with  their  several  ornaments  and 
perfections,  whereby  every  thing  was  enabled  ^to  act  for  the 
good  of  the  common  world.  God  did  not  create  things  because 
he  was  a  living  Being,  but  because  he  was  a  good  Being:  no 
creature  brought  forth  any  thing  in  the  world  merely  because 
it  is,  but  because  it  is  good,  and  by  a  communicated  goodness 
fitted  foE  such  a  production.  If  God  had  been  the  creating 
principle  of  things,  only  as  he  was  a  living  Being,  or  as  he  was 
an  understanding  Being,  then  all  things  should  have  partaken 
of  life  and  understanding;  because  all  things  were  tO-bear  some 
characters  of  the  Deity  upon  them.  If  by  understanding  solely 
God  were  the  Creator  of  all  things,  all  things  should  have  borne 
the  mark  of  the  Deity  upon  them,  and  should  have  been  more 
or  less  understanding;  but  be  created  things  as  he  was  good, 
and  by  goodness  he  renders  alt  things  more  or  less  like  himsell 
Hence  every  thing  is  accounted  more  noble,  not  in  regard  of  its 
being,  but  in  regard  of  the  beneficialnoss  of  its  nature.  The 
being  of  things  was  not  the  end  of  God  in  creating,  but  the 
goodness  of  their  being:  God  did  not  rest  from  his  works 
because  they  were  his  works,  that  is,  because  they  had  a  being, 
but  because  they  had  a  good  being.  Gen.  t. ;  because  they  were 
naturally  useful  to  the  universe:  nothing  was  more  pleasing  (o 
him,  than  to  behold  those  shadows  and  copies  of  his  owji  good- 
ness in  his  works, 

<  CoMii,  p.  326. 
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[-2-3  Cr«ation  was  the  first  act  of  goodness  without  himself. 
When  he  was  alone  from  eternity,  he  contented  himself  with 
himself,  abounding  in  his-own  blessedness,  delighiing  in  that 
ahundaBce;  he  was  incomprehensively  rich  in  the  possession' 
of  an,  unstained  felicity. '  This  creation  was  the  first  efflux  of 
his  goodness  without  himself;*  for  Lhe  work  of  creation  cannot 
be  called  a  work  of  mercy:  mercy  supposes  a  creature  misera- 
ble;  but  that  which  has  no  being,  is  subject  to  no  misery:  for 
to  be  miserable,  supposes  a  nature  in  being,  and  deprived  of 
Uiat  good  which  belongs  to  the  pleasure  and  felicity  of  listnie; 
btH  since  there  was  no  beiug,  there  could  be  no  misery.  The 
creation  therefore  was  not  an  act  of  mercy,  but  an  act  of  sole 
goodness:  and  therefore  it  was  the  speech  of  a  heathen,  that 
when  God  first  set  upon  rhe  creation  of  the  world,  he  trans* 
formed  himself  into  lore  and  goodness,  '£>{■  tpata  tutafixHea*  *h 
>!>)>  ;i«uu»«B  imuBvf^ih-  This  led  forth  and  animated  his  powers 
the  first  moment  it  drew  the  universe  ont  of  the  womb  of 
DoihiDg. '    And, 

[3-3  There  is  not  one  creature  but  has  a  character  of  his 
goodness.  The  whole  world  is  a  map  to  represent  and  a  herald 
to  proclaim  this  perfection.  It  is  as  difficult  not  to  see  some- 
thing of  it  in  every  creature  with  the  eye  of  our  minds,  as  it  is 
not  to  see  the  beams  of  the  shining  sun  with  those  of  our  bodies. 
He  is  good  to  all,  Ps.  cxlr.  9.  He  is  therefore  good  in  all;  not 
a  drop  of  the  creation  but  is  a  drop.of  his  goodness. 

These  are  the  colours  worn  upon  the  heads  of  every  crea- 
ture. As  in  every  spark  the  light  of  the  fire  is  manifested,  se 
does  eVery  grain  of  the  creation  wear  the  visible  badges  of  this 
perfection.  In  all  the  lights,  the  Father  of  lights  has  made  the 
riches  of  goodness  apparent;  no  creature  is  silent-in  it,  it  ia 
legible  to  all  nations  in  every  work  of  his  hands.  That  as  it  is 
said  of  Christ,  "  In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me," 
Psal.  zl.  7.  Id  the  volume  of  the  hook  of  the  Scripture  it  is 
written  of  m^  and  my  goodness  in  redemption;  so  it  may  be 
said  of  God,  In  the  volume  of  the  book  of  the  creature  it  is 
written  of  me,  and  my  goodness  in  creation.  Every  creature 
is  a  page  in  this  book,  whose  "  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  Psal.  ziz.  4; 
though  indeed  the  less  goodneaa  in  some  is  obscured  by  the 
mtfre  resplendent  goodness  he  has  imparted  unto  others.  What 
an  admirable  piece  of  goodness  n  it  to  communicate  life  to  a 
fly!  how  should  we  stand  gazing  upon  it,  till  we  turn  oar  eye 
inwards,  and  view  our  own  frame,  which  is  much  more  rav- 
ishing! .  '  .  e  " 
But  let  as  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  creaUon  of  man. 

>  Pcl.T.  Tbeol.  Dogm.  toin.  I.p.  403.  iLe-iii.d«Pwf..DlT.  p.100. 

>Pb«recydefc      "         . 
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In  the  being  and  nature,  of  man.  God  has  with  a  liberal 
hand  conferred  upon  every  creature  the  best  being  it  was  capa- 
ble of  in  that  station  and  order,  and  conducing  to  that  end  and 
use  ia  the  world  he  intended  it  for:  but  when  yon  have  ruB 
OTer  all  the  meaaures  of  goodness  God  has  poured  forth  upon 
other  creatiu%a,  yon  will  find  a  greater  fulness  of  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  whom  he  has  placed  in  a  more  Boblime  condition, 
and  endued  with  choicer  prerogatives  than  other  creatures;  h« 
iras  made  but  Uttle  lower  ihan  the  angels,  and  much  more  lofti- 
ly-crowned with  glory  and  honour  than  other  creatures,  Psal. 
viiL  5.  Had  it  not  been  for  Divine  goodness,  this  ezcflDent 
creature  had  lain  wrapped  up  in  the  abyss  of  nothing;  or  if  he 
bad-called  it  out  of  nothing,  there  might  have  been  less  of  skill 
and  less  of  ^goodness  displayed  in  the  forming  of  il,  and  a  lesser 
kind  of  being  imparted  to  it,  than  what  he  has  conferred. 

How  much  of  goodness  is  visible  in  his  body!  Ood  drew  ouC 
some  part  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  copied  out  this  peir- 
faction,  as  well  as  that  of  his  power,  on  that  mean  matter,  by 
erecting  it  into  the  form  of  man,  quickening  that  earth  by  the 
in^tiration  of  a  living  soul.  Gen.  U.  7.  Of  this  matter  he  oom- 
powd  an  excellent  body  in  regard  of  the  majesty  of  the  face, 
erectness  of  its  stature,  and  grace  of  every  parti  hew  neatly 
has  he  wrought  this  tabernacle  of  clay,  this  earthly  house,  as 
the  apostle  calls  it!  fl  Cor.  v.  1.  A  curious  wrought  piece  of 
needle-work,  a  comely  artifice,  Fsal.  czzxix.  15;  an  embroi- 
dered case  for  an  harmonious  lute:  what  variety  of  members, 
with  a  due  proportion,  without  confusiooi  beautiful  to  sight, 
excellent  for  use,  powerful  for  strength !  It  has  eyes  to  conduct 
its  motion,  to  serve  in  matter  for  the  food  and  delight  of  the- 
understanding:  ears  to  let  in  the  pleasure  of  sounds, to  convey 
iotelligence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  world  and  the  counsels  q( 
heaven  to  a  more  noble  mind ;  it  has  a  tongue  to  express,  and 
sodnd  forth  what  the  learned  inhabitant  in  it  thinks;  and  hands 
to  act  what  the  inward  counsellor  directs;  and  feet  to  siipport 
the  fabric:  it  is  tempered  with  a  kindly  heat  and  an  oily  mois- 
ture for  motion,  and  endued  with  conveyances  for  air  to  -qualify 
the  fury  of  the  heat,  and  nourishment  to  supply  the  decays  <n 
moisture:  it  is  a  cabinet  fitted  by  Divine  goodness  for  the  en- 
closing a  rich  jewel;  a  palace  made  of  dust,  to  lodge  m  it  the 
viceroy  of  the  world;  an  instrument  disposed  for  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  noUer  soul,  which  he  intended  to  unite  to  that  re- 
fined matter.  What  is  there  in  the  situation  of  every  part,  id 
the  proportion  of  every  member,  in  the  useftilness  of  every 
limb  and  string  to  the  ofiGces  of  the  body,  and  service  of  the 
soul,  what  ia  mere  in  the  whole  structure  that  does  not  indCorm 
us  of  the  goodness  of  God? 

But  what  is  Ibis  to  that  goodness  which  shines  in  th^  nature 
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of  the  sonl?  Who  can  express  the  wonders  of  that  comeliDesa 
that  is  wrapped  up  in  (his  mask  ofclay?  A  eoulendned  with  a 
clearness  of  understanding  and  freedom  of  will:  faculties  do 
sooner  framed,  but  they  were  able  to  produce  the  operations 
they  were  intended  for:  a  soul  that  excelled  the  whole  world, 
that  fiOmprehended  the  whole  creation;  a  soul  that  evidenced 
Uie  extent  of  its  skill,  in  giving  names  to  all  that  variety  of  crea- 
tores,  which  had  issued  but  of  the  hand  of  Divine  power,  Gen. 
ii  19;  a  soul  able  to  discover  the  nature  of  other  creatures,  and 
manage  and  conduct  their  motions.  In  the  ruins  of  a  palace  we 
may  see  the  curiosity  displayed  and  the  cost  expended  in  (he 
bniUing  of  it;  fn  the  ruins  of  this  fallen  structure  we  still  find  it 
capable  of  a  mighty  knowledge,  a  reason  able  to  regulate  affairs, 
govern  states,  order  more  mighty  and  massy  creatures,  find  out 
whty  iDvemioDB;  there  is  still  an  understanding  (o  irradiate  die 
olber  faculties,  a  mind  to  contemplate  its  own  Creator,  a  jadg> 
meot  to  discern  the  differences  between  good  and  evil,  vice  and 
virtue,  which  the  goodness  of  God  has  not  granted  (o  any  lower 
creatore.  These  excellent  faculties,  together  with  the  power  of 
self-reflection,  and  the  swii^ness  of  the  mind  in  running  over 
the  things  of  the  creation,  are  astonishing  gleams  of  the  vast 
goodness  of  that  Divine  hand  which  ennobled  thiu  frame.  To 
the  other  creatures  of  this  world,  God  had  given  out  some  small 
mites  from  his  treasury;  but  in  the  perfections  of  man,  he  has 
opened  the  more  secret  parts  of  his  exchequer,  and  liberally  be> 
stowed  those  doles,  which  he  has  not  expended  upon  the  otbei 
creatures  on  earth. 

Besides  this,  he  did  not  only  make  man  so  noble  a  creature 
in  bis  frame,  but  he  made  him  after  his  own  image  in  holiness 
He  imparted  to  himasparkof  hisown  comeliness,  in  order  tot 
communion  wilhiiimself  in  happiness,  had  man  stood  his  ground 
m  his  trial,  and  used  those  faculties  well,  which  had  been  the  gift 
of  his  bonntiful  Creator.  Ho  made  man  after  his  image,  after  his 
own  image.  Gen.  i.  26,  27;  that  as  a  coin  bears  the  image  of  thA 
prince,  so  did  the  soul  of  man. the  image  of  God:  not  the  image 
<^  angels,  though  the  speech  be  in  the  plural  number,  "Let  us 
make  man."  It  is  not  to  a  creature,  but  to  a  Creator;  Let  us 
that  are  his  Makers,  make  him  in  the  image  of  his  Makers. 
.God  created  man,  angels  did  not  create  him ;  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  not  therefore  in  the  image  of  angels:  the  na. 
ture  of  God  and  the  nature  of  angels  are  not  the  same.  Where 
in  the  whole  Scripture  is  man  said  to  be  made  after  the  image 
of  angels?  God  made  man  not  in  the  image  of  angels,  to  be 
conformed  to  them  as  his  prototype;  but  in  the  image  of  the 
blessed  God,  to  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  nature:  that  as  he 
was  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  holiness,  he  might  also  par- 
take of  the  image  of  his  blessedness,  which  without  it  could  not 
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be  attained.  For  as  the  felicity  of  Ood  could-notbe  clear  with- 
out an  unspotted  holiness,  -so  neither  can  there  be  a  -glorious 
happiness  without  purity  in  the  creature. '  This  God  provided 
for  in  his  creation  of  man,  giTingr%im  such  accomplishments  in 
those  two  excellent  pieces  of  soul  and  body,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  him  but  his  own  will,  to  instate  him  in  an  invaria- 
ble felicity.  He  was  possessed  with  such  a  nature  by  (be 
hand  of  Dirine  goodnesli'i'such  a  loftiness  of  understanding,  and 
purity  of  faculties,  that  he  might  have  beep  for  ever  happy  as 
-well  as  the  standing  angels.  And  he  was  placed  in  such  a  con- 
dition, that  moved  the  envy  of  fallen  spirits;  he  had  as  much 
grace  bestowed  upon  him  as  was  proportionable  to  thatc»ve> 
nant  God  then  made  with  him;  (he  tenor  of  which  was,  that  his 
life  should  contiaue  so  long  as  hjs  obedience,  and  his  happiness 
endure  so  long  as  his  integrity:  and  as  God  by  creation  had 
given  him  an  integrity  of  nature,  so  he  had  given  him  a  power  ' 
to  persist  In  it,  if  he  would.  Herein  is  the  goodness  of  GQd  dis- 
played, that  he  made  man  after  his  own  image. 

As  to  the  life  of  man  in  this  world,  God  by  an  immense  good< 
ness  copied  out  in  him  the  whole  creation,  and  made  him  an 
abridgment  of  the  higher  and  lower  world;  a  little  world  in  a 
greater  one ;  the  link  of  the  two  worlds,  of  heaven  and  earth, 
as  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  natures  are  united  in  bim,  the 
earth  in  the  dust  of  his  body;  and  the  heareos  in  the  crystal  of 
his  soul.  He  has  the  tipper  springs  of  the  life  of  angels  in  hia 
reason,  and  the  nether  springs  of  the  life  of  animals  in  his  sense. 
God  displayed  those  virtues  in  man,  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  rest  of  the  lower  creation;  but  besides  the  communication 
which  he  had  with  earth  in  his  nature,  God  gave  him  a  partici- 
pation with  heaven  in  his  Spirit.  A  mere  bodily  being  he  has 
given  to  the  heavens, earth,  elemeBts;ia  vegetative  life,  or  a  life 
of  growth  he  has  vouchsafed  to  the  plants  of  the  groand :  he  has 
stretched  out  bis  liberality  more  to  animals  and  beasts  by  giving 
them  sense.  All  these  has  his  goodness  linked  in  man,  being, 
life,  sense,  with  a  richer  dole  than  any  of  those  creatures  have 
received  in  a  rational,  intellectual  life,  whereby  he  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  angels.  This  some  of  the  Jews  understood; 
God  "breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be* 
came  a  living  soul,"  Gen.  ii.  7:  breath  of  lives,  in  the  Hebrew*, 
not  one  sort  of  life,  but  that  variety  of  lives  which  he  had  imt 
parted  to  other  creatures.  Alt  the  perfections  scattered  in  other  . 
creatures,  do  Ainitedty  meet  in  man:-  so  that  Philo  might  well 
call  him,  every  creature,  the  model.of  the  whole  creation.  His 
soul  is  heaven,  and  his  body  is  earth.  So  that  the  immetiMty 
of  his  goodness  taman,  is  as  great  as  all  that  goodness  you  be- 
hold in  sensitive  and  intelligible  things.  * 

'  Ba^bin.  Kb-S.  rap.  9. 
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All  this  was  free  goodnes&  God  eternally  possessed  his  ovn 
felicity  in  himself,  and  had  no  need  of  the  existence  of  any 
tiuag  without  himself  for  his  satt^ciioB.  Man  before  his  being 
coula-have  do  good  qualities  to  invite  God  to  make  him  so  ex- 
celleDt  a  fabric;  for  being  nothing,  he  was'  as  unable  to  allure 
and  merit,  as  to  bring  himself  into  being.  Nay,  he  created  a 
multitude  of  men,  who  he  foresaw  would  behave  themselves  in 
as  ungrateful  a  manner  as  if  they  had  not  been  his  creatures, 
but  had  bestowed  that  rich  variety  upon  themselves  without 
the  hand  of  a  superior  benefactor. 

-  How  great  is  this  goodness,  that  has  made  us  models  of  the 
wholf  creation,  tied  together  heaven  and  earih  in  our  nature,- 
when  he  might  have  ranked  us  among  the  lower  creatures  of 
the  earth,  made  us  mere  bodies  as  the  stones,  or  mere  animals 
aa  the  brutes,  and  denied  us  those  capacious  souls,  whereby  we 
might  both  knov  hhn  and  enjoy  him!'  What  could  nan  have 
been  jnore,  unless  he  had  been  the  original,  which  was  impos- 
sible? He  could  not  be  greater  than  to  be  an  image  of  the 
Deity,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  creation.  Well  may  we'  cry 
out  with  the  psalmist,  '^O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name,"  the  name  of  thy  goodness, "  in  all  the  earth!"  How 
more  panicularly  in  man!  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
fill  of  him?"  Psal.  viii.  1.  4.  What  is  a  little  clod  of  earth  and 
dust,  that  thou  shouldst  ennoble  him  with  so  rich  a  nature,  and 
engrave. upon  him  such  characters  of  thy  immense  being? 

Again,  the  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  conveniences  ha 
provided  for,  and  gave  to  man.  As  God  gave  him  a  being 
morally  perfect  in  regard  of  righteousness,  so  he  gave  him  a 
being  natarally  perfect  in  regard  of  delightful  conveniences, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  excellent  goodness,  since  there  was  no 
quality  in  man,  to  invite  God  to  provide  him  so  rich  a  world, 
nor  to  bestow  upon  him  so  comely  a  being. 

'  The  world  was  made  for  man.  Since  angels  have  not  need 
of  any  thing  in  this  world,  and  are  above  the  conveniences  of 
earth  and  air,  it  will  follow,  that  man  being  the  noblest  crea- 
tme  on  the  earth,  was  the  more  immediate  end  of  the  visible 
creation.  All  inferior  things  are  made  to  be  subservient  to 
those  that  have  a  more  excellent  prerogative  of  nature ;  and 
therefore  all  things  for  man,  who  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  dignity. 
As  man  was  made  for  the  honour  of  God,  so  the  world  was 
made  for  the  support  and  deUght  of  man,  in  order  to  his  per- 
forming the  service  due  from  him  lo  God.  The  empire  God 
settled  man  in  aS"  his  lieutenant  over  the  works  of  his  hands, 
when  ho  gave  him. possession  of  paradise,  is  a  clear  manifesta- 
IWD  of  it:  God  put  all  -things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  a 
deputed  dominion  oVer  the  rest  of  the  creatures  under  himself, 
as  the  absolute  sovereign:  "Thonmadest  bim  to  bavedomi- 
Voi.  11.— 38 
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nion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands;  thoa  h^st  put  all  things  ua- 
der  his  feet:  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  Uie  beasts  of  the 
field;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  ftsh  of  the  sea,  and  whatso- 
ever passeth  through,  the  paths  of  the  seas,"  Psal.  viii.  6 — 8. 
What  Less  is  witnessed  to  by  the  calamity  all  creatures  wen 
subjected  to  by  the  corruption  of  man's  nature?  Then  was 
the  earth  cursed,  and  a  black  cloud  flung  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  creation,  and  the  strength  and  vigour  of  it  languishes  to 
this  day  under  the  curse  of  Grod,  Gen.  iii.  17,  18;  and  groans 
under  that  vanity  the  sin  of  man  subjected  it  to,  Rom;  viii.  SO. 
22.  The  treasons  of  man  against  God,  brought  misery  upon 
that  which  was  framedfor  theuseof  man;  ae  when  the  majesty 
of  a  prince  is  viotatedby  the  treason  and  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects, all  that  which  belongs  to  them,  and  was  before  the  free 
gift  of  the  prince  lo  them,  is  forfeit,  their  habitations,  palaces, 
cattle,  al^that  belongs  to  them,  bear  the  marks  of  his  sovereign 
fury.  Had  not  the  delicacies  of  the  earth  been  made  for  the 
use  of  man,  they  had  not  fallen  under  the  indignation  of  God 
upon  the  sin  t}f  man. 

God  crowned  the  earth  with  his  goodness  to  gratify  man; 
gave  man  a  right  to  serve  himself  of  the  delightful  creatures  he 
had  provided.  Gen.  i.  S8,  89:  yea,  and  after  man  had  forfeited 
all  by  sin,  and  God  had  washed  again  the. creature  ina  deluge, 
he  renews  the  creation,  and  delivers  it  again  into  the  hand  of 
man,  binding  alt  creatures  to  pay  a  respect  to  him,  and  recog- 
nise him  as  their  lord,  either  spontaneously  or  by  force,  GetL 
iz.  2,  3,  and  commissions  them  ail  to  fill  the  heart  of  man -with 
food  and'gladness.  And  he  loves  all  creatures  as  they  conduce 
to  the  good  of  and  are  serviceable  to  his  prime  creature  whieb 
he  set  up  for  his  own  gtoiy^  and  therefore  when  he  loves  a 
person,  he  loves  what  belongs  to  him;  he  takes  care  of  Jacob 
and  his  cattle;  of  penitent  Nineveh  and  their  cattle,  Jonah  iv. 
11:  as  when  he  sends  judgments  upon  men,  h«  destroys  their 
goods. 

God  richly  furnished  the  world  for  man.  He  did  not  only 
erect  a  stately  palace  for  bis  habitation,  but  provided  all  kind 
of  furniture  as  a  mark  of  his  goodness  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  creature  man.  He  arched  over  hiehabitation  with  a  be- 
spangled heaven,  and  floored  it  with  a  solid  earth,  a,a6.  spread 
■  ft  ouriously  Wrought  tapestry  upon  the  ground  where  he  was  to 
iread,  and  seemed  to  sweep  all  the  rubbish  of  the  chaos  to  the 
two  uninhabitable  poles.  When  at  the  first  creation  of  the 
matter  the  waters  covered  the  earth,  and  rendered  it  uninha- 
bitable for  man,  God  drained  them  into  the  proper  channels  he 
had  iot)vd«d  tot  them,  and  set  a  bound' ihat  they  might  not 
pa«ai*»!bf ,  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth,  Geo.  t 
9.    They  fled  and  hasted  away  to- their  proper  statMHis,  FsaL 
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civ.  7 — 9,  as'if  they  were  ambitious  to  denytheicotvn  nature, 
and  content  themselves  with-  an  imprisonment  &r  the  conve- 
nient habitation  of  him,  who  was  to  be  appointed  Lord  of  the 
world.  He  has  set  up  standing  lights  in  the  heaven,  to  direct  our 
motion  and  to  regulate  the  seasons:  the  sun  was  created,  that 
man  might  see  to  go  -forth  to  his  labour,  Psal.  civ.  SS,  23 :  both  - 
Bun  and  moon,  though -set  in  the  heaven,  were  formed  to  give 
light  on  the  earth,  Gien.  i.  15.  17.  The  air  is  his  aviary,  the 
sea  and  riven  his  fish-ponds,  the  valleys  his  granary,  the 
mouDtains  his  magazine;  the  first  afford  man  creatures  for 
nooriahment,  the  other  metals  for  perfection.  The-  animals 
were  created  for  the  support  of  the  Ufe  of  man,  the  herbs  of  the 
gTround  were  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  their  lives,  and 
gentle  dews,  and  moistening  showers,  and  in  some  places  slimy 
floods,  appointed  to  render  the  earth  fruitful,  and  capable  to 
offer  to  man  and  beast  what  was  fit  for  their  nourishmenL 
He  has  peopled  every  element  with  a  variety  of  creatures  both 
for  necessity  and  delight;  all  furnished  with  useful  qualities  for 
the  service  of  man.  There  is  not  the  most  despicable  thing  in 
the  whole  creation,  but  it  is  endued  with  a  nature  to  contribute 
something  for  our  welfare;  either  as  food  to  nourish  us  when 
we  are  healthful,  or  as  medicine  to  cure  us  when  we  are  dis- 
tempered, or  as  a  garment  to  clothe  us  when  we  are  naked, 
and  arm  us  aguost  the  cold  of  the  season,  or  as  a  refreshment 
when  we  are  weary,  or  as  a  delight  when  we  are  sad;  all 
serve  for  necessity  or  ornament,  to  spread  our  table,  beautify 
our  dwellings,  furnish  our  closets,  or  store  our  wardrobes:  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  riches,  Psal.  civ.  S4.  There  is  no- 
thing but  by  the  rich  goodness  of  Qod  is  exquisitely  accom- 
modated in  the  numerous  brood  of  things,  immediately  or 
mediately  for  the  use  of  man;  all  in  the"  issue  conspire  together 
toriender  the  world  a  delightful  residence  for  man.  And  there- 
fore all  the  living  creatures  were  brought  by  God  to  attend 
upon*  man  after  his  creation,  to  receive  a  mark  of  his  dopiiiion 
over  them  by  the  imposition  of  their  names.  Gen.  ii.  19,  so. 
He  djd  not  only  give  variety  of  senses  to  man,  but  provided 
variety  of  delightful  objects  in  the  world  for  every  sense;  the 
beauties  of  light  and  colours  for  our  eye,  the  harmony  of  sounds 
for  our  ear,  the  fragrancy  of  odours  for  our  nostrils,  and  a  deli-  ■ 
cious  sweetness  for  our  palates:  some  have  qualities  to  plea- 
aoie  all,  every  thing  a  quality  to  pleasure  one  or  other.  He 
does  not  only  present  those  things  to  our  view,  as  rich  men  do 
in  ostentation  their  goodsv  he  makes  us  the  enjoyers  as  well  a« 
the  spectators,  and  gives  us  the  use  as  well  as  the  sight:  and- 
therefore  he  has  not  only  given  us  the  sight,  but  the  know- 
ledge  of  them.  He  has  set  up  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  to-expose 
their  outward  beauty  and  conveniences,  to  our  sight;  and  the 
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c&hdle  of  tli^  LfOrd.  is  id  06,  to  expose  ttieir  ioward  qtulities 
and  conveiiiencea  to  our  knowledge,  ihat  we  might  serve  oar- 
selves  of  and  rejoice  m  all  this  furniture  wherewitb  he  has 
gaFnished  the  world;  and  have  wherewithal  to  eraploythe 
inquisitiveness  of  our  reason,  as  well- as  gratify  the  pleasure  of 
our  sense :  and  paiticularly,  God  provided  for  innocent  nuin  a 
delightful  mansion-house,  a  place  of  more  special  beanty  and 
curiosity,  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  delightful  paradise,  a  model  of 
the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  another  world,  wherein  he  had 
placed  whatsoever  might  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  a  rational 
and  animal  life,  the  life  of  a  creature  composed  of  mire  and 
dust,  of  sense  and  reason,  Gen.  it  9.  Besides  the  other  delica- 
cies con^gned  in  that  place  to  the  use  of  man,  there  vas  a 
tree  of  life  provided  to  maintain  his  being,  and  nothing  denied 
in  the  whole  compass  of  that  territory  but  one  tree,  that  of  ihe 
koowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  no  mark  of  an  ill  will 
in  his  Creator  to  him;  but  a  reserve  of  God's  absolute  sove- 
reigntyi  and  a  trial  of  man's  voluntary  obedience.  What  blur 
was  it  tO'the  goodness  of  God,  to  reserve  one  tree  for  his  own 
propriety,  when  he  had  given  to  man  in  all  the  rest  such 
numerous  marks  of  his  rich  bounty  and  goodne^?  What 
Israel  after  man's  fall  enjoyed  sensibly,  Nehemiah  calls  "great 
goodness,"  Neh.  iz.  25. '  How  inexpressibly  then  was  that 
goodness  manifested  to  innocent  man,  when  so  snwll  a  part  of 
it  indulged  to  the  Israelites  aRer  the  curse  upon  the  ground,  u 
called,  as  truly  it^  merits,  such  great  goodoess!  How'cau  we 
pass  through  any  part  of  this  great  city,  and  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  well  furnished  shops,  stored  with  all  kinds  of  commo- 
dtties,  without  reflections  upon  this  goodneas  of  God,  starting 
up  before  our  eyes  in  such  varieties,  and  plainly  telling  -us, 
that  he  has^  accommodated  all  things  for  our  use,  suited  thingb 
both  to  supply  our  need,  content  a  reasonable  curiosity,  and 
deUght  us  in.  our  &imi  at  and  passage  to  oQr  Supreme  end? 

The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  the  laws  he  has  given  to 
man,  the  covenant  he  made  with  him.  It  had  not  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  let  a  creature  governable  by  law, 
be  without  a  law  to  regulate  him;  hie  goodness  which  had 
broke  forth  in  the  creation,  had  then  suffered  an  eclipse  uid 
obscurity  in  his  government.  As  infinite  goodness  was  the  mo- 
tive to  create,  so  infinite  goodness  was  the  motive  of  his  govern- 
ment.  And  this  appears ; 

In  the  fitting  the  law  to' the  nature  of  miui.  It  was  rather 
below  than  above  his  strength;  he.  had  an  integrity  in  his  na- 
ture to  answer  the  righteousness  of  the  precepts  God  created 
man  upright,  Eccl.  vii.  29;-  his  nature  was  suited  to  the.  Itiw, 
and  the  law  to  his  nature;  it  was  not  above,  hia  understanding 
to  know  it,  nor  bis  will  to  embrace  it,  ooF.hif  passions  to  be  reg- 
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nlated  1>y  it;  the. law  and  bU  nature  were  like  two  exact 
straight  lines,  touching  one  another  in  every  part  when  joined 
together.  Ood  exacted  no  more  by  his  law,  than  what  was 
written  by  nature  in  his  heart:  he  had  a  knowledge  by  creation 
to  observe  the  law  of  his  creation,  and  be  fell  not  for  want  of  a 
righteonsDess  in  his  nature:  he  was  enabled  for  more  than  waa 
commanded  him,  wilfully  indisposed  to  less  tlian  he  was  able 
to-perfonn.  The  precepts  were  easy,  not  only  becoming  the 
authority  of  a  Sovereign  to  exact,  but  the  goodness  of  a  Father 
to  demand,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  a  creature  and  a  son  to 
pay.  **  His  commandments  are  not  grievous,"  1  John  v.  3;  the 
observoiice  of  them  had  hlled  the  spirit  of  man  with  an  extra- 
ordinary contentment.  It  had  been  no  less  a  pleasure  and  a  de- 
lightful satis&ction  to  have  kept  the  law  in  a  created  state,  than 
it  is  to  keep  it  in  some  measure  in  a  renewed  slate :  the  renew- 
ed nature  finds  a  suitableness  in  the  law  to  kindle  a  delight, 
Psal.  i.  2.  It  could  not  then  in  any  wise  have  shook  the  nature 
of  an  upright  creature,  nor  have  been  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
bia  sfaoulders  to  bear.  Though  he  had  not  a  grace  given  him 
above  nature,  yet  he  had  not  a  law  given  him  that  surmounted 
his  nature:  it  did  not  exceed  bis  created  strength,  and  was 
suited  to  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  a  rational  nature.  It  was 
a  just  law,  Rom.  vii.  13,  and  therefore  not  above  the  nature  of 
the  subject  that  was  bound  to  obey  it.  And  had  it  been  impoa- 
sible  to  be  observed,  it  had  been  unrighteous  to  be  enacted.  It 
had  not  been  a  matter  of  Divine  praise,  and  that  seven  times  a 
day;  as  it  is,  Psal.  cxiz.  164.  "Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise 
thee  becanse  of  thy  righteous  judgments."  The  law  was  so 
sighteous,-that  Adam  had  every  whir  as  much  reason  to  blesa 
^>d  in  fais  innocence  for  the  righteousness  of  it,  as  David  had, 
with  the  relics  of  enmity  against  it.  His  goodness  shines  so 
much  in  his  law,  as  merits  our  praise  of  him  as  he  is  a  sovereign 
Lawgiver,  as  well  as  a  gracious  Benefactor  in  ahe  imparting  to 
us  a  being. 

Again,  in  fitting  it  for  the  happiness  of  man;  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  sou),  which  finds  a  reward  in  the  very  act  of  keep- 
ing it,  great  peace  in  the  loving  it,  Psal.  oxix.  165;  for  the  pre- 
servation of  humau  society,  wherein  consists  the  external  felicity 
of  man.  It  had  been  inconsistent  with  Divine  goodness,  to  en- 
Join  upon  man  any  thing  that  should  be  oppressive  and  uncom- 
£)rtable.  Bitterness,  cannot  come  from  that  which  is  altogether 
tweet:  goodness  would  not  Jiave  obliged  the  creature  to  any 
thing,  but  what  is  not  only  free  from  damaging  him,  but  wholly 
Conducing  to  his  welfare,  and  perfective  of  his  nature.  Infinite 
wisdom  could  not  order  any  thing,  but  what  was  Rgreeable  to 
infinite  goodness.  A»  his  laws  are  the  most  rational,  as  being 
the  cootiivanca  of  infinite  wisdom;  so  tbey  are  the  best,  as  be- 
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ing  the  fruit  of  infinite  goodness.  His  laws  are  not  only  the 
acts  of  his  sovereign  authority,  but  the  e£9uzes  of  bis  lovio^ 
kindness,  and  the  conductors  of  mftn  to  an  enjoyment  of  a 
greater  bounty.  He  minds  as  well  the  promotion  of  his  crea- 
tures' felicity,  as  the  asserting  his  own  authority;  as  good 
princes  make  laws  for  their  subjects'  benefit,  as  well  as  theii-' 
own  honour.  What  was  said  of  a  more  difficult  and  burden- 
some law  long  after  man's  fall,  may  much  more  be  said  of  the 
easy  law  of  nature  in  the  state  of  man's  innocence,  that  it  was 
for  our  good,  Deut.  x.  12,  13.  He  never .  pleaded  with  the 
Israelites  for  the  observation  of  his  commands  upon  the  ac- 
count of  his  authority,  so  much  as  upon  tha  'Score  of  tbeir  bene- 
fit by  them,  Deut,  iv.  40. 

And  when  his  precepts  were  broken,  he  deems  sometimes  to 
be  more  grieved  for  men's  impairing  their  own  f^icity  by  it, 
than  for  Oieir  violating  his  authority;  "  0  that  thon  hadst  hear- 
kened tq  my  commandments!  then  had  tby  peace  been  as  a 
river,"  Isa.  ilviii.  18.  Goodness  cannot  prescribe  a  thing  pre- 
jadicial;  whatsoever  it  enjoins,  is  beneficial  to  Ihespiritaiu  and 
eternal  happiness  of  the  rational  creature.  This  was  both  the 
design  of  the  law  given,  and  the  end  of  the  law.  Christ,  in  his 
answer  to  the  young  man's  question  refers  him  to  the  moral 
law,  (which  was-  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam^  aS  that  whereby 
eternal  life  was  to  be  gained:  which. evidences,  that  when  the 
law  was  first  given  as  the  covenant  of  works,  it  was  for  the 
happiness  of.  man;  and  the  end  of  giving  it  was,  that  man 
mjght  have  eternal  lif^  by  it:  there  would  else  be  no  strength 
or  truth  in  that  answer  of  Christ  to  that  ruler.  And  there- 
fore- Stephen  calls  the  law  given  by  Moses,  which  was  the 
same  with  the  law  of  nature  in  Adam,  the  living  oracles,  Acts 
viL  38:  he  enjoined  men's  services,  to  them  not  simply  for  his 
own  glory,  but  his  glory  in  men's  welfare.  '  As,  if  there  were 
any  better  being  than  himself,  his  goodness  and  righteousness 
would  guide  him  to  love  that  better  than  himself;  because  it  is 
good  and  righteous  to  lOve  that  best  which  is  most  amiable:. 
80  if  there  were  any  that  could  <ilo  us- more  good,  and  shower 
down  more  happiness  upon  us  than  himself,  he  wovild  be 
content  we  sboiild  obey  that  as  sovereign,  and  stber  our  course 
according  to  his  laws.  "  If  God  be  God,  follow  him;  bat  if- 
Baal,  then  follow  him,"  1  Kings  Kviii.  21:  If  the  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  Baal  be  more  beneficial  io  you ;  if  you  can 
advance  your  nature  by  his  service,  and  gain  a  more  mighty 
crown  of  happiness  than  by  mine,  follow  him,  with  all  my 
heart:  I  never  intended  U)  enjoin  you  any  thing  to  impair,  but 
increase  your  happiness.  The  chief  design  6(  God  in  his  law-, 
is  the  happiness  of  the  subject;  and  obedience  is  intended  by 
him,  as  a  means  for  attaimng  of  happiness,  as  ^ell  as  preserv- 
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iug  his  own  sovereignty.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  wished 
that  Israel  had  walked  in  his  ways,  that  their  time  might  have 
endured  for  ever,  Fsal.  Ixxxi.  13.  15, 16.  And  by  the  same 
reason,  this  was  his  intendment  iniiis  law  given  to  man,  and 
his  covenant  made  with  man  at  the  creation,  that  he  might  be 
fed  with  the  finest  part  of  his  bounty,  and  be  satisfied  with 
honey  out  of  the  eternal  Rock  of  a^es  (to  paraphrase  his  ex- 
pression there.)     The  goodness  of  God  appears  further, 

In  engaging  man  to  obedience  by  promises  and  thrsatenings. 
A  threatening  is  only  mentioned.  Gen.  ii.  17,  but  a  promise  is 
implied.  If  eternal  death  were  fixed  for  transgression,  eternal 
life  was, thereby  designed  for  obedience:  and  that  it  was  so, 
the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  ruler  evidences,  that  the  first  intend- 
ment of  the  precept  was  the  eternal  life  of  the  subject,  ordered 
to  obey  it. 

■God  might  have  acted  in  settling  his  law  only  as  a  Sovereign. 
Though  he  might  have  dealt  with  man  upon  the  score  of  his 
absolute  dominion  over  him  as  his  creature,  and  signified  his 
-pleasure  upon  the  right  of  his  sovereignty,  threatening  only  a 
penalty  if  man  transgressed,  without  the  promising  a  bountiful 
acknowledgment  of  his  obedience  by  a  reward  as  a  Benefactor; 
yet  he  would  treat  with  man  in  gentle  methods,  and  rule  him 
in  a  tract  of  sweetness  as  well  as  sovereignty.  He  would  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  his  dominion  in  the  authority  of  his  com- 
mands, and  honour  the  condescensions  of  his  goodness  in  the 
allorements  of  a  promise.  He  that  might  have  solely  demand- 
ed a  compliance  with  his  will,  would  kindly  article  with  man, 
to  oblige  him  to  observe  laws  out  of  love  to  himself  as  well  as 
dnty  to  hi^  Creator;  that  he  might  have  both  the  interest  of 
avoiding  the  threatened  evil  to  af&ight  him,  and  the  interest  of 
'  attaiaiog  the  promisedgood  to  allure  him  to  obedience.  How 
doth  he  value  the  title  of  Benefactor  above  that  of  a  Lord, 
when  he  so  kindly  solicits,  as  well  aa  commands  and  engages 
to  reward  that  obedience,  which  he  might  have  absolutely 
claimed  as  his  due,  by  enfiorcing  fears  of  the  severest  penalty! 
His  sovereignty  seems  to  s(Oop  below  itself  for  the  elevation  of 
hts  goodness;  and  he  is  pleased  to  have  his  kindness  more 
takes  .notice  of  than  his  authority.  Nothing  imported  more 
condescension  than  his-bringing  forth  his  law  in  the  nature  of 
a  covenant,  whereby  he  seems  to  humble  himself,  and  veil  his 
superiority  to  treat  with  man  as  his  equal,  that  the  very  man- 
ner of  his  treatmsnt  might  oblige  him  in  the  richest  promise^ 
be  made  to  draw  him,  and  the  startling  threatenings  he  pro- 
nounced to  link  him  to  his  obedience.  And  therefore  it .  is 
observable,  that  when  after  the  transgression  of  Adam,  God 
comes  to  deal  with  him,  he  does  not  do  it  in  that  thundering 
rigbul',  which  might  have  been  expected  from  an.<  enraged 
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Sovereign,  but  in  a  gentle  examination,  '*  Hast  thoa  eiften  of 
the  tree,  whereef  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shonldest  not 
eat?"  To  the  woman  he  said  no  more  than,  "What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done  ?"  Gen.  iii.  II.  13.  And  in  the  Scripture 
ve  find,  when  he  cites  the  Israelites  before  him'  for  their  sin, 
he  expostulates  with  them  not  so  much  upon  the  absolute  right 
he  had  to  challenge  theii  obedience,  as  upon  the  equit7  uid 
reasonableness  of  his  taw,  which  they  hatf  transgressed;  that 
by  the  same  argument  of  sweetness  wherewith-  he  would 
attract  them  to  their  duty;  he  might  shame  them  after  their 
offence,  Isa. i.  2;  Ezek.  zviii.  25. 

By  the  threatenings  he  manifests  his  goodness  as  well  as  by 
his  pTodiises.  He  promises,  that  he  might  be  a  rewarder,  and 
threatens,  that  he  might  not  be  a  punisher;  the  one  is  to  ele- 
vate our  hope,  and  the  other  to  excite  our  fear — the  two  pas- 
sions whereby  the  nature  of  man  is  managed  in  the  world.  He 
imprints  upon  man  sentiments  of  a  misery  by  sin  in  his  thun- 
dering commination,  that  he  might  engage  him  the  more  to 
-embrace  and  be  guided  by  the  motives  of  sweetness  in  his  gia- 
eious  promises.  The  design  of  them  was  to  preserve  num  in  his 
due  bounds,  that  God  might  not  have  occasion  to  blow  upon 
him  the  flames  of  his  justice;  to  suppress  those  irregular' pas- 
sions, which  the  nature  of  man  (ttmugh  created  without  any 
disorder)  was  capable  of  entertaining  upon  tbe  appearance  of 
suitable  objects,  and  to  keep  the  waves  from  swelling  upon  any 
turning  wind;  that  so  man  being  modest  in  the  use  of  the 
goodness  God  had  allowed  him,  might  still  be  capable  -of  fresh 
streams  of  Divine  bounty,  without  ever  falling  under  his  right- 
eous wrath  for  any  transgression.  What  a  prospect  of  good- 
ness is  in  this  proceeding,  to  disclose  man's  happiness  to  be  as 
durable  as  his  innocence,  and  set  before  a  rational  creature  the 
extremest  misery  due  to  his  crime,  to  affright  him  from  ne^ 
glecting  his  Creator,  and  fnaking  unworthy  returns  to  his  good- 
ness! What  could  be  done  mora  by  goodness  to  suit  that  pas- 
sion of  fear  which  was  implanted  in  the  nature  of  Man,  than  to 
assure  him  he  should  not  degenerate  from  the  righteousness  vf 
his^ature,  and  violate  the  authority  of  his  Creator,  without 
falhng  bom  his  own  happiness,  and  sinking  into  the  most  de- 
plorable calamity  ?  ' 
-  The  reward  he  promised,  manifests  yet  fhrther  his  goodness 
to  man.  '  It  waS  his  goodness  to  intend  a  reward  to  man.  No 
necessity  could  oblige  God  to  reward  man,  had  he  continded 
obedient  in  his  created  ^tate;  for  in  all  rewards  which  are 
truly  merited,  besides  some  kind  of  equality  to  be  Considered 
between  the  person  doing'  service  and  the  person  rewardingi 
and  also  between  the  act  performed  and  the  reward  bestowed, 
there  must  also  be  considered  thesondition  of  the  person  doing 
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ibe  service,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  it  as  a  duty,  biit  is  at 
his  o^wi  choice  whether  *  to  offer  it  or  no.  Btit  man  being 
wholly  dependent  on  God  in  his  being  and  preservation,  having 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  what  he  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  Divine -bounty,  1  Cor.  iv,  7,  his  service  was  doe  by  the 
strongest  obligation  to  God;  while  there  was  no  natural  en- 
gagement on  God  to  letum  a  reward  to  him;  for  man  could 
return  nothing  of  his  own,  but  that  only  which  he  had  received 
from  his  Creator.  It  must  be  pure  goodness  that  gt-res  a  gra- 
cious reward  for  a  due  debt,  to  receive  his  own  from  man,  and 
leturti  mere  than  he  had  received.  A  Divine  reward  does  far 
anrmount  the  value  of  a  rational  service. 

Il  was  therefore  a  mighty  goodness  to  stipulate  with  man, 
that  iipon  his  obedience  he  should  enjoy  an  immortality  in  that 
nature.  The  article  on  man's  part  was  obedience,  which  was 
necessarily  just,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  man.'  He  had 
been  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  violated  all  laws  of  righteousness, 
had  he  committed  any  act  unworthy  of  one  that  had  been  so 
great  a  subject  of  Divine  liberality.  But  the  article  on  God's 
part  of  giving  a  perpetual  blessedness  to  innocent  man,  was  not 
founded  upon  rules  of  strict  justice  and  righteousness,  for  that 
would  have  argued  God  to  be  a  debtor  to  man;  but  that  God 
cannot  be  to  the  work  of  his  hands,  that  had  received  the  mate- 
rials of  his  being  and  acting  from  him,  as  the  vessel  does  from 
the  potter.  But  this  was  founded  only  on  the  goodness  of  the 
Divine  nature,  whereby  he  cannot  but  be  kind  to  an  innocent 
and  holy  creature.  The  nature  of  God  inclined  him  to  it  by  the 
rules  of  goodness,  but  the  service  of  man  could  not  claim  u  by 
the  rules  of  justice  without  a  stipulation;  so  that  the  covenant 
whereby  God  obliged  himself  to  continue  the  happiness  of  mai| 
upon  the  continuance  of  his  obedience,  in' the  original  of  it, 
springs  from  pure  goodness,  though  the  performance  of  it  upon 
the  fulfilling  the  condition  required  in  the  creature,  was  founded 
upon  the  rules'of  righteousness  and  truth,  after  Divine  good- 
ness had  brought  it  forth. 

God  did  create  man  for  a  reward  and  happiness.  Now 
God's  implanting  in  the  i^ature  of  man  a  desire  after  happi- 
lies!^  and  some  higher  happiness  than  he  had  in  creation  in- 
vested him  in,  does  evidence-  that  God  did  not  create  man  only 
for  his  own  service,  but  ■fer  his  attaining  a  greater  happiness. 
All  raflbual  creatures  are  possessed  with  a  principle  of  seeking 
aAer  good,  the  liighest  good;' and  God  did  not  plant  in  man 
this  prinjjiple  in  vain.  It  had  not  been  goodness  to  put  thte 
principle  in.  ipan,  if  he  had  designed  never  to  beatow'a  happi- 
ness on.mafnfor  his  obedience;  this  had  been  repugnant  to  the 
goodness.  aAcl  wisdoinof  Godj  and  the  Scripture  does  very  em- 

-  t  AmTrkLUiMertat.  p.  C37,  638. 
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phatically  express  the  felicity  of  man  to  be  the  design  of  God 
in  the  first  fonning  him  a,nd  mouldiog  a  creators,  as  well  as 
working  him  a  new  cieature ;  "  He  that  hath  wrought  us  fot 
the  self-same  thing,  is  God,"  e  Cor.  v.  1.  5.  He  framed  this 
earthly  tabernacle  for  a  residence  in  an  eternal  habitation,  and 
a  better  habitation  than  an  earthly  paradise.  What  we  expect 
in  the  resurrection,  that  very  same  thing  God  did  in  creaticm 
intend  us  for;  but  since  the  corruption  of  our  natures;  we  must 
undergo  a  dissolution  of  our  bodies,  and  may  have  jaat  reason 
of  a  despondency,  since  sin  has  seemed  to  changethe  cotirve 
of  God's  bounty,  and  brought  us  under  a  curse.  He  has  givm 
us  the  earnest  of  his  Spirit,  as  an  assurance  that  he  will  penorm 
that  very  self-same  thing,  the  conferring  that  happiness  upon 
renewed  creatures  for  which  he  first  formed  man  in  creation, 
when  he  compacted  his  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  reared  it  up  before  him. 

It  was  a  mighty  goodness  that  God  should  give  man  an  eter- 
nal reward.  That  an  eternity  of  reward  was  promised  is  im- 
plied i)i'  the  death  that  was  threatened  upon  transgrea^o: 
whatsoever  you  conceive  the  threatened  death  to  be,  either  for 
•  nature,  or  duration  upon  transgression  s  of  the  same  natuie  and 
duration  you  most  suppose  the  life  to  be,  which  Is  implied  upon 
his  constancy  m  his  integrity.  As  sin  would  render  him  an 
eternal  object  of  God's  hatred,  so  his  obedience  would  render 
him  an  eternally  amiable  object  to  his  Creator,  as  the  standing 
angels  are  preserved  and  confirmed  in  an  entire  felicity  and 
glory.  Though  Lhe  threatening  be  only  expressed  by  God, 
Gen,  ii.  17,  yet  the  other  is  implied,  and  mignt  easily  he  con- 
cluded from  it  by  Adam.  And  one  reasoa  why  God  only  «<• 
pressed  the  threatening,  and  not  the  promise,  was,  because 
man  might  collect  some  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  perpetnal 
happiness  from  that  image  of  God  which  he  beheld  in  hunsel^ 
and  upon  the  large  provision  he  had  made  for  him  in  the  worid, 
and  the  commission  given  him  to  increase  and  multiply,  and 
to  rule  as  a  lord  over  his  other  works;  whereas  he  could  not 
so  easily  have  imagined  himself  capable  of  being  exposed  to 
siich  an  extraordinary  calamity  as  an  eternal' death,  without 
some  signification  of  it  from  God.  It  is  easily  coneludable,  tbjit 
eternal  life  was  supposed  to  be  promised  to  be  conferred  upon 
him  if  he  stood,  as  well,  as  eternal  death  to  be  inflicted  oa  him 
if  he  rebelled.'  Now  this  eternal  life  was  not  due  to  his  na- 
ture; but  it  was- a  pure  beam,  and  giA  of  Divine  goodness;  for 
there  was  no  proportion  between  man's  service  in  his  innbcetit 
estate,  and  a  reward  so  great  both  for  nature  and  duration:  it 
was  a  higher  reward  than  can  be  imagined  either  due  to  the 
nature  of-man,  oi  upon  any  natuial  ri^  claimable  by  bis  obe- 

'  Smvbz,  do  Gratik.  *aL  L  p.  iS6,  137. 
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dience.  All  that-eould  be  expected  by  him,  was  but  a  natural 
happiness,-  got  a  supernatural.  As  there  vas  do  necessity  upon 
the  accAiuDt  of  natural  righteousness,  so  there  was  no  necessity 
upon  the  account  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  elevate  the  nature 
of  man  to  a  supematttral  happiness,  merely  because  he  created 
him:  for  thoUgii  it  be  necessary  for  God,  when  he  would  create, 
in  regard  of  his  wisdom,  to  create  for  some  end,  yet  it  was  not 
necessary  that  end  should  be  a  supernatural  end  and  happiness, 
ntice  a  natural  blessedness  had  been  sufficient  for  man.  And 
though  God  in  creating  angels  and  men  intellectual  and  rational 
creatures,  did  make  them  necessary  for  himself  and  his  own 
gloiy,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  order  either  angels 
or  men  to  such  a  felicity  as  consists  in  a  clear  vision  and  so 
high  a  fruition  of  himself:  for  all  other  things  are  made  by  him 
for  himself,  and  yet  not  for  the  vision  of  himself.  God  might 
have  created  man  only  for  a  natural  happiness,  according  to 
the- perfection  of  hia  natural  faculties,  and  had  dealt  bountiful* 
ly  with  him,  if  he  had  never  intended  him  a  supernatural 
blessedness  and  an  eternal  recompense.  Bat  what  a  largeness 
of  goodness  is  here,  to  design  man  in  his  creation  for  so  rich  a 
blessedness  as  an  eternal  life,  with  the  fruition  of  himself!  He 
has  not  only  given  to  man  alt  things  which  are  necessary,  but 
designed  for  man  that  which  the  poor  creature  eould  not 
imagine;  he  garnished  the  earth  for  him,  and  garnished  him 
for  an  etetnal  felicity,  had  he  not  by  slighting  the  goodness  of 
God  stripped  himself  of  the  present,  and'forfeited  his  futare 


(S.)  The  second  thing  is  the  manifestation  of  this  goodness 
in  redemption.  The  whole  gospel  is  nothing  but  one  entire 
mirror  of  Divine  goodness:  the  whole  of  redemption  is  wrap-  . 
ped  up  in -that  one  expreesioii  of  the  angel's  song,  "  Good-will 
toward  men,'^Luke  ii.  14.  The  angels  sang  but  one  song  be- 
fore,  which  is  upon  record,  but  the  matter  of  it  seems  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  God  chiefly  in  creation.  Job  xxxviii.  7,  compare  ch. 
ix.  5, 6.  8, 9.  The  angels  are  there  meant  by  the  morning  stars! 
The  visible  stars  of  heaven  were  not  distinctly  formed,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  werb  laid:  and  the  title  of  the  sons 
of  God  verifies  it,  since  none  but  creatures  of  understanding  are 
dignified  in  Scripture  with  that  title.  There  they  celebrate  his 
wisdom  iar  creation,  here  his  goodness  in  redemption,  which  is 
the  entire  matter  of  the  song. 

Goodness  was  the  spring  of  redemption.  All  and  every  part 
of  it  on^es  simply  to  this  perfection  the  appearance  of  it  in  the 
worfd.  This  only  excited  wisdom  to  bring  forth  from  so  great 
an  evil  a»  the  apostacy  of  man,  so  great  a  good  as  the  reoov^ry 
of  him.  When  man  fell  from-hia  created  goodness,  God  would 
evidence  that  he  coirid  not  fall  from  his  infinite  goodness;  that 
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t)ie  greatest  evil  could  not  surmaunt  the  abitily  of"his  irisdom 
to  contrive,  nor  the  riches  of  his  bounty  to  present  us  a  remedjr 
for  it.  Divine  goodness  would  not  stand  by  a  spectator,  with- 
out being  reliever  of  that  misery  man  had  plunged  himseifinto; 
but  by  astonishing  methods  it  would  recover  him  to  happiness, 
who  bad  wrested  himself  out  of  his  hands,  to  Sing  hioiself  into 
the  most  deplorable  calamity.  And  it  was  the  greater,  since  it 
surmounted  those  natural  inclinations  and  those  strong  provo- 
cations, which  he  had  to  shower  down  the  power  of  his  wrath. 
What  could  be  the  source  of  such  a  procedure,  bat  this  excel- 
lency of  the  Divine  nature,  since  no  violence  could  force  him; 
Dor  was-  there  any  merit  to  persuade  to  such  a  restoration. 
This,  under  the  name  of  his  love,  is  rendered  the  sole  cause  of 
the  redeeming  death  of  the  Son:  it  was  to  Commend  his  love 
with  the  highest  gloss,  and  in  so  singular  a  mannei  that  had 
not  its  parallel  in  nature,  nor  In  all  his  other  works,  and  reaches 
in  the  brightness  of  it  beyond  the  manifested  esOent  of  any 
other  attribute,  Rom.  v.  6.  It  must  be  only  a  miraculous  good- 
ness that  induced  him  to  expose  the  life  of  his  Son  to  those 
difficulties  in  the  world,  and  death  upon  the  cross,  for  the  firee- 
dom  of  sordid  rebels:  his  great  end  was  to  give  such  a  demon- 
stration of  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  as  might  be  attractive 
to  his  creature,  remove  its  shakings  and  tremblings,  and  en- 
courage its  approaches  to  him.  It  is  in  this  he  would  not  only 
manifest  his  love,  but  assume  the  name  of  love.  By  this  name 
tile  Holy  Ghost  calls  him,  in  relation  to  this  good-will  mani- 
fested in  his  Son:  "  God  is  love.  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
,  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him,"  1  lohn 
iv.  8,  9.  He  would  take  the  name  he  never  express^  himsdf  ' 
in  betbre.  He  ^as  Jehovah  in  regard  of  the  truth  of  his.  pro- 
mise; so  he  would.be  known  of  old:  he  is  goodness  in  regard 
of  the  graudeur  of  his  affection  in  the  mission  of  his  Son;  apd 
therefore  he  would  be  known  by  the  name  of  love,  now  in  the 
days  of  the  gospel. 

Ifwas  a  pure  goodness.  He  was.under  no  obligation  to  pity 
our  misery  and  repair  our  ruins:  he  might  have  stood  to  the 
terms  of  the  first  covenant,  and  exacted  our  eternal  death,  since 
we  had  committed  an  infinite  transgression.  He  was  under 
no  tie  to  put  oif  the  robes  of  a  judge  for  the  bowels  of  a  father, 
and  erect  a  mercy-seat  above  his  tribunal  of  justice.'  The  re- 
paration of  man  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  his  creation; 
it  follows  not,  that  because  goodness  had  extracted  us  from 
nothing  by  a  mighty  power,  that  it  must  lift  us '  out  of  wilful 
misery  by  a  mighty  grace.  .  Certainly  that  God.  who.had  no 
need  of  creating  tia,  had  far  less  need  of  redeeming  us:  ibr  since 

<  Radx  Controren.  put  3.  p.  363: 
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be  created  one  voild,  be  could  have  as  easily  destroyed  it  and 
reared  anoUier.  It  had  not  been  unbecoming  the  Divine  good- 
neas.or  wisdom,  to  have  let  man  perpetually  wallow  in  that 
sink  wherein  be  had  plunged  himself,  since  he  was  criminal  by 
his  own  will,  and  therefore  miserable  by  his  ovn  fault:  nothing 
could  necessitate  this  reparation.  If  Divine  goodness  could  not 
be  obliged  by  (he  angelic  dignity  to  repair  that  nature,  he  ia 
further  from  any  obligation  by  the  meanness  of  man  to  repair 
buman  nature.  There  was  less  necessity  to  restore  man,  than 
to  restore  the  fallen  angels:  what  could  man  do  to  oblige  God 
to  a  reparation  of  him,  since  he  could  not  render  bim  a  recom- 
pense for  his  goodness  manifested  in  his  creation  ?  He  niuat 
be  much  more  impotent  to  render  him  a  debtor  for  the  redemp- 
UoD  of  bim  frotp  miseiy.  Gould  it  be  a  salary  for  any  thing 
we  had. done?  Alas!  we  are  so  far  from  meriting  it,  that,  by 
our  daily  demerits,  we  seem  ambitious  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
fuEfher  effusions  of  it.  We  could  not  have  complained  of 
him,  if  he  had  left  us  iathe  misery  we  had  courted,  since  he 
was  bound  by  no  law  to  bestow  upon  us  the  recovery  we  want- 
ed. When  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  goq>el  of  redemption,  ha 
gives  it  the  title  of  the  "  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  1  Tim.  i. 
11,  It  was  the  gospel  of  a  God  abounding  in  his  own  blessed- 
ness,  which  received  no  addition  by  man's  redemption;  if  he 
had  been  blessed  by  it,  it  had  been  a  goodness  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  creature  i  it  was  not  an  indigent  goodness,  need- 
ing the  receiving  any  thing  from  us;  but  it  was  a  pure  good- 
ness, streaming  out  of  itself,  without  bringing  any  thing  tntd 
itself  for  the  perfection  of  it.  There  was  no  goodness  in  us  to 
be  the  motive  of  his  love,  but  his  goodness  was  the  fotmtain  of 
oiir  benefit,  - '  ' 

It  was  a  distinct  goodness  ofthe  whole  Trinity.  In  thecrea- 
tioD  of  man  we  find  a  general  consultation,  Gen.  i.  26,  without 
those  distinct  labours  and  offices  of  each  person,  and  without 
those  raised  expressions  and  marks  of  joy  and  triumph,  as  at 
man's  restoration-  In  this  thefe  are  distinct  functions;  (he  grace 
of  the  Father,  the  merit  of  the  Son,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Father  makes  the  promise  of  redemption,  the  Son  seals  it 
with  his  blood,  and  the  Spirit  applies  it:  the  Fattier  adopts  us 
to  be  bia  children,  the  Son  redeems  us  to  be  bis  members,  and 
the  Spirit  renews  us  to  be  his  temples.  In  this  the  Father  tes- 
tifies himself  well  pleased  in  avoice;  the  SoupToclaimshisown 
defight  to  do.  the  will  of  God;  and  the  Spirit  hastens  with  the 
wing  of  a  dove  to  fit  him  for  his  work,  and  afterwards,  in  his 
apparition  in  the  likeness  of  fiery  tongues,  manifests  bis  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  Ihe  redeeming  gospel. 

Xfee  effects  of  it  proclaim  his  great  goodness.  It  is  by  this 
we-  are  delivered  from  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  rain  of 
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our  bappinesa,  the. deformity  of  our  sins,  aBdthe  poBshment  of 
our  tramgressions :  he  trees  us  from  the  ignorance  wherewith 
we  were  darkened,  and  from  the  slavery  wherein  «e  were  fet- 
tered. When  be  came  to  make  Adam's  process  after  Kis  crime, 
instead  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  he  had  merited,  he 
utters  a  promise  that  ma^i  could  not  have  expected:  hie  kind- 
ness swells  above  his  provoked  justice,  and  while  be  chases  htm 
out  of  paradise,  he  gives  hiro  hopes  of  regaining  the  same  or  a 
better  habitation;  and  is,  in  the  whole,  more  ready  to  prevent 
him  with  the  blessings  of  his  goodness,  than  chai^  him  with 
the  horror  of  his  crimes.  Gen.  iii.  15.  It  is  a  goodness  thatpar- 
dons  us  more  transgressions  than  there  are  momenA  in  oar 
lives;  and  overlooks  as  many  follies  as  there  are  thoughts  in  our 
heart.  He  does  not  only  relieve  our  wants,  but  restores  us  to 
our  dignity.  It  is  a  greater  testimony  of  goodness  to  instate  a 
person  in  the  highest  honour,  than  barely  to  supply  his  present 
necessity;  it  is  an  admirable  pity,  whereby  he  was  inclined  tp- 
redeem  us,  and  an  incomparable  affection  whereby  he  was  re- 
solved to  exalt  us.  What  can  be  desired  more  of  him  than  his 
goodness  has  granted?  He  has  sought  us  out  when  tve  were 
lost,  and  ransomed  us  when  we  were  captives:  he  has  pardoned 
us  when  we  were  condenmed,.and  raised  us  when  we  were 
dead.  In  creation  he  reared  ns  from  nothing,  in  redemption  he 
delivers  our  understanding  from  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  our 
wills,  from  impotence  and  obstinacy,  and  our  whole  man  from 
a  death  worse  than  that  nothing  he  drew  us  fiom  by  CTeation. 
*  Hence  we  may  considra  the  height  of  this  goodness-  fn  re< 
demotion  to  exceed  that  in  creation.  He  gave  man  a  being- in 
creation,  but  did  not  draw  him  fron^  inexpressible  misery  by 
that  act.  His  liberality  in  the  gospel  does  infinitely  surpass 
what  we  admire  in  the  works-of  nature:  his  goodness  in  the  lat- 
ter is  more  astonishing  to  our  belief,  than  his  goodness  in  crea- 
tion is  visible  to  our  eye.  There  is  more  of  his  bounty  ex- 
pressed in  that  Mie  verse  «  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,"  John  iii.  16,  than  there  is  in  the  whoJe 
vqlume  of  the  world:  it  is  an  inoomprehensible  sof  a  so,  that  all 
the  angels  in  heaven  cannot  analyze;  and  few  comment  upon 
or  understand  the  dimensions  of  this  so.  In  creation  he  formed 
an  innocent  creature  of  the  dust  of  the  ground;  in  redemption 
he  restores  a  rebellious  creature  by  the  blood  <^  his  Son;  it  is 
greater  than  that  goodness  manifested  in  creation. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  regard  of  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
it  In  creation  m««  nothing  was  vanquished,  to  bring  us  into 
being :  in  redemption  sullen  enmity  was  conquered  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  restoration.  In  creation  he  subdned  a  nullity  to 
make^us  creatures;  in  redemption  his  goodness  overcomes  his 
ommipotant  justice  ,to  restore  us  to  fe^ty.    A  word  from  fhe 
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^otith  of  goodness  iospired  the  dUst  or  men's  bodies  with  a  liv- 
ing soul;  but  the  blood  ofhis  Son  must  be  shed,  and  the  laws  of 
oatunil  a&etioD  seem  to  be  OTerturned,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of'our  renewed  hsppiness.  In  the  first,  heaven  did  but  apeak, 
and  the  earth  was  formed;  in  the  second,  heaven  itself  must 
sink  to  earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dusty  earth  to  reduce  man's 
dust  to  its  original  state. 

.  This  goodness  is  greater  than  that  manifested  in  creation,  in 
regard  of  its  cost.  This  was  a  more  expensive  goodness  than 
wbat'Wtts  laid  out  in  creation ;  the  redemption  of  one  aotil  is 
priecious,  Psal.  zliz.  8;  much  more  costly  than  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  world,  or  as  many  worlds  as  tfaa  understandings  of  angela 
in  their  utmost  extent  can  conceive  to  be  created.  For  the 
effecting  of  this  God  parts  with  his  dearest  treasure,  and  bis 
Son  ecUpaes  his  choicest  glory;  for  tbis  God  must  be  made 
man,  eternity  must  sufier  death,  the  hotd  of  angels  must  weep 
in  a  cradle,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  must  hang  like  a 
slave;  he  must  be  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem,  and  die  upoQ  a 
cross  on  Calvary:  unspotted  righteoosness  must  be  made  sin, 
and  unblemished  blessedness  be  made  a  curse.  He  was  at  rto 
other  expense  than  the  breath  of  his  mouth  to  form  man;  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  have  maintained  innocent  man  without 
any  other  cost;  but  his  broken  nature  cannot  be  healed  without 
the  invaluable  medicine  of  the  blood  of  God.  View  Christ  in 
the  womb  and  in  the  thanger,  in  his  weary  steps  and  hungry 
watchings,  in  his  [vostrations  in  the  garden,  and  in  his  bloody 
sweat;  view  his  head  pierced  with  a  crown  of  thorns;  view 
him  in  his  jnarcb  to  Calvary,  and  his  elevation  on  the  painful 
cross,  with  bis  head  hanged  down,  and  his  side  streaming 
blood:  view  him  pelted  with  the  scofis  of  the  governors,  and 
the  derisions  of  the  rabble;  and  see  in  all  this,  What  cost  good* 
nesswas  at  for  man's  Tcdemptlon.  In  creation  his  power  piade 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and  in  redemption  his  mercy  qent  a 
Son  to  die  for  vs. 

This  goodness  of  God  in  ledemption  is  greater  than  that 
manifested  in  creation,  in  regard  of  man's  desert  of  the  con- 
trary. In  the  cr^tion,  as  there  was  nothing  without  him  to 
allure  him  to  the  expressions  of  his  boimty;  so  there  was 
nothing  that  did  dam^  the  inclinations  of  his  goodness :  the 
nothing  from  whence  the  world  was  drawn,  coold  never  merit, 
not  demerit  a.  being,  because  it  was  nothing:  as  there  was 
nothing  to  engage  him,  so  there  was  nothing  to  disoblige  him: 
88  bis  favour  could  not  be'  merited,  so  neither  could  his  anger 
be  deserved.  But  in  this  he  finds  ingratitude  against  the  ior> 
mer  marks  of  his  goodnew,  and  rebeUion  against  the  sweetness 
ef  his  sovereignty;  cnmss  unworthy  of  the  dews  of  goodness, 
and  worthy  of  die  sharpest  strokes  of  v«igeance.    And  there* 
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fore  the  Scripture  advances  the.  honour  of  it  above  the  title  of 
mere  goodness,  to  that  of  grace,  Rom.  v.  8;  Tit.  ii.  11'}  because 
men  were  not  only  unworthy  of -a  ble^ag,  but  worthy  of  a 
curse.  An  innocent,  nothing  more  deserves  creation,  than  a 
culpable  creature  deserves  an  exemption  from  deatructioa. 
When  man  fell,  and  gave  occasion  to  God  to  repent  ofhis  created 
work,  his  ravishing  goodness  surmounted  the  occasions  he  had 
of'  repenting,  and  the  provocations  he  had  to'  the  <testruction  of 
his  frame. 

It  was  a  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  the 
angels. 

A  greater  goodness  than  was  expressed  towards  th^  standing 
angels. .  The  Son  of  God  did  no  more  expose  bis  Ufe  for  the 
coniirmatioi)  of  those  that  stood,  than  for  the  restoration  of 
those  that  fell.  The  death  of  Christ  was  not  for  the  holy  aogela; 
but  for  sinful  man;  they  needed  the  grace  of  God  to  confirm 
them,  but  not  the  death  of  Christ  to  restore  or  preserve  tbem; 
they  had  a  beloved  holiness  to  be  established  by  the  powerftil 
grace  of  God,  but  not  any  abominable  sin  to  be  expiated  and 
blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  God;  they  had  no  debt  to  pay  hot 
that  of  obedience;  but  we  had  both  a  debt  of  obedience  to  the 
precepts,  and  a  debt  of  suffering  to  the  penalty  after  the  fall. 
Whether  the  holy  angels  were  confirmed  oy  Christ,  or  no,  is  a 
question:  some  think  they  were,  from  Col.  i.  SO,  where  rtiings 
in  heaven  are  said  to  be  reconciled;  but  some  think  that  place 
signifies  no  more  than  the  reconciliation  of  things  in  heaven,  if 
meant  of  the  angels,  to  things  on  earth,  with  whom  they  were 
at  enmity  in  the  cause  of  their  Sovereign;  or  by  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  things  in  heaven  to  God,  is  meant  the  glorified  saints 
who  were  once  i^  a  state  of  sin,  and  whom  the  death  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  reached,  though  dead  long  before.'  But  if  angels 
were  confirmed  ,by  Christ,  it  was  by  him  not  as  a  slain  sacri- 
fice, but  as  the  sovereign.  Head  of  the  whole  creation,  appointed 
by  God  to  gather  all  things  into'  one,  which  some  think  to  be 
the  intendment  of  Eph.  i.  10,  where  all  things,  as  ~well  those  in 
heaven  as  those  on  earth,  are  said  io  be  gathered  together  in 
one  in  Christ.  Where  is  a  syllable  in  Scripture  of  his  being 
crucified  for  angebi,  but  only  for  sinners?  not  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  one,  but  the  reconciliation  of  the  other;  so  that  the 
goodness  whereby  God  continued  those  blessed  spirits  in  heaven 
through  the  effusions  of  his  grace,  is  a  small  tlnng  to  the  restor- 
ing us  to  our  forfeited  happiness  through  the  streams  of  Divine 
bipod.  The  preserving  a  man  in  Ufe,  is  a  little  thing  and  a 
smaller  benefit  than  the  raising  a  man  from  death.  The  rescu- 
ing a  man  from  an  ignominious  punishment,  implies  a  greater 
obligation  than  barely  to  prevent  him  from  committing  a  capital 
crime.    The  preserving  a  man  standing  upon  (he  top  of  a  steep 
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lull  u  more  ea8y,tbaa  to  bring  a  crippled  man  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  The  continuance  God  gave  to  tbe  angels,  it  not  so 
flignal  a  mark  of  goodness,  as  the  deliverance  he  gave  to  ua, 
siBce  they  were  not  sunk  into  sin,  nor  by  any  crime  fallen  into 
misery. 

-His  goodhesa  in  redemption  is  greater  than  Any  goodnes^ 
expressed  to  the  fallen  angels.  It  is  the  wonder  of  his  good- 
.  Desa  to  as,  tha$  he  was  mindful  of  fallen  msm,  and  careless  of 
foUen  aosels ;  that  he  should  visit  man,  wallowing  in  death  and 
blood,  with  die  day-spring  fromon  high,  and  never  turn  the 
Egyptian  darkness  of  devils  into  a  Cheerful  day.  When  they 
sinned,  Pivine  thunder  dashed  them  into  hell ;  when  man  sinned, 
Dirine  blood  wafts  the  fallen  creature  from  his  misery.  The 
angels  wallow  in  thfeir  own  blood  for  ever,  while  Christ  is 
made  partaker  of  our  blood,  and  wallows  in  his  blood,  that  we 
migbt  not  for  ever  corrupt  in  ours.  They  tumbled  down  from 
heaven,  and  Divine  goodness  could  uot  vouchsafe  to  catch 
them:  man  tumbles  down,  and  Divine  goodness  holds  out  a 
band  to  lift  us  up,  Heb.  ii.  16.  He  spared  not  those  dignified 
spirits,  when  they  revolted;  and  spared  not  punishing  his  Son 
for  man,  when  he  offended,  when  he  might  as  well  for  ever  have 
let  man  lie  in  the  chains  wherein  he  had  entangled  himsslff  as 
them.  We  were  as  fit  objects  of  justice  as  they,  and  they  as  fit 
objects  of  goodness  as  we :  they  were  not  more  wretched  by  their 
&11  than  we,  and  the  poverty  of  otir  nature  rendered  us  more 
unable  to  recover  ourselves  than  the  dignity  of  theirs  did  them; 
they  were  his  Reuben,  his  first-born,  they  were  his  might  and 
the  beeinolng  of  his  strength,  yet  those  elder  sons  he  neglected 
to  prefer  the  younger:  they  were  the  prime  and  golden  pieces 
of  creation;  not  laden  with  gross  matter,  yet  they  lie  under  the 
ruins  of  tbeir  fall,  while  man,  who  is  but  lead  in  comparisoa 
of  them,  is  refined  for  another  world. 

They  seemed  to  be  fitter  objects  of  Divine  goodness  in  re^ 
gard  of  the  eminency  of  their  nature  above  the  human.  ~  One 
angel  excelled  in  endowments  of  mind  and  spirit,  vastness  of 
understanding,  gredtness  of  power,  all  tbe  sons  of  men;  they 
were  more  capable  to  praise  hiin,  more  capable  to  serve  hint, 
abd  because  of  the  acuteness  of  their  comprehension,  more 
aUe  to  have  a  due  estimate  of  such  a  redemption,  had  it  been 
affi>rded  them ;  yet  that  goodness  which  had  created  them  so 
comely,  would  not  lay  itself  out  in  restoring  the  beauty  they 
had  defaced.  The  promise  was  of  bruising  the  serpent's  head 
for  us,  not  of  lifting  op  the  serpent's  head  with^i'a;  tlieir  na- 
ture was  not  assumed,  nor  any  command  given  them  to  believe 
or  repent;  not  one  devil  spared,  not  one  apostate  spirit  rooov- 
ed,  not  one  of  diosd  eminent  cieaturoa  restored ;  evMy  one  of 
them  has  only  a  prospect  of  a^t^y,  without-^y  gliiBpgi^  o£ 
Vol..  II.— 40  ..- 
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lecovery:  they  were  ruined  under  one  sin,  and  we  repaired 
Qoder  many.  All  his  redeeming  goodness  was  laid  out  upon 
man,  "  What  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowledge  of  him !  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  make^t  account  of  him!"  PsaL  cxiir. 
3 :  making  account  of  him  above  angels;  as  they  fell  without 
any  tempting  them,  so  God  would  leave  them  to  rise  withont 
.  any  assisting  them.  I  know  the  schools  trouble  themselves  to 
find  out  the  reasons  of  this  peculiarity  of  grace  to  mao,  and 
not  to  them— because  the  whole  human  nature  fell,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  angelical;  the  one  simied  by  a  seduction,  and  the 
other  by  a  suUenness  without  any  tempter ;  every  angel  sinned 
by  his  own  proper  will,  whereas  Adana's  posterity  sinoed-by 
the  will  of  the  first  man,  the  common  root  of  all;  God  would 
deprive  the  devil  of  any  glory  in  the  satis&ction  of  his  envioii* 
desire  to  hinder  man  from  attainment  and  possession  of  that 
happiness  which  tiimaelf  had  lost;  the  weakness «f  man  below 
the  angelical  nature  might  excite  the  Divine  mercy ;  and  since 
all  the  things  of  the  lower  world  were  created  for  man,  God 
would  net  lose  the  honour  of  his  works,  by  losing  the  imme- 
diate end  for  which  he  framed  them;  and  finally,  because  in 
the  restoration  of  angels  there  would  have  been  enly  a  resto- 
ration  of  one  nature,  that  was  not  comprehensive  Of  the  nature 
of  inferior  things.  But  after  all  such  conjectures,  man  must  sit 
down  and  acknowledge  Divine  goodness  to  be  the  only  spring 
without  any  other  motive.  Since  infinite  wisdom  could  have 
contrived  a  way  for  redemption  for  fallen  angels,  as  well  as  for 
fallen  man,  and  restored  both  the  one  and  the  other;  why  tm'ght 
not  Christ  have  assumed  their  nature  as  well  as  ours  into  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Person,  and  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  in 
their  nature  for  them,  as  well  as  in  his  human  soul  for  us?  It 
ie  as  conceivable  that  two  natures  might  have  been  assumed 
by  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  three  souls  be  in  man  distinct, 
as  somo  think  there  are.  , 

To  enhance  this  goodness  yet  higher;  it  was  a  greater  good- 
ness to-  us,  than  was  for  a  time  manifested  to  Christ  himself. 
To  demonstrate  his  goodness  to  man  in  preventing  bis  eternal 
ruin,  he  would  for  a  while  withhold  his  goodness  ^m  his  Son, 
by  exposing  his  life  as  the  price  of  our  ransom;  not  only  sub- 
jecting  him  to  the  derision  of.eneinies,  desertion  of  friends,  and 
malice  of  devils,  but  to  the  inexpressible  bitterness  of  hia  own 
wrath  in  his  soul  as  made  an  offeringfor  sin. 

.The  particle  "so,"  John  iii.  16,  seems  to  inlitnate  Ais:su- 
premacy  of  goodness;  he  ".so  loved  the  world,  diat  he  gare 
bis  only-begotten  Son."  He  bo  loved  the  world,  that  he  seemed 
for  a  time  not  to  Jove  his  Son  in  comparison  of  it,  or  equal 
with  it.  The  person  to  whom  a  gift  is  given,  is  in  that  re^ud 
accounted  more  valua'bfe  than  (h?  gift  or  present  made  to  him: 
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Urns  God  valued  onr  red^ption  above  the  vorldly  happiness 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  sentetA^es  him  to  an  humiliation  on  earth, 
in  order  to  our  exaltation  in  hearen:  he  was  desirous  to  hear 
hbn  groaning,  and  see  him  bleeding,  that  we  might  not  groan 
under  his  frowns,  and  bleed  under  his  wrath:  he  spared  not 
him,  that  he  might  spare  us;  refused  not  lo  strike  him,  that  he 
might  be  well  pleased  with  us;  drenched  his  sword  in  the  blood 
of  his  Son,'that  it  might  not  for  ever  be  wet  wiih  ours,  but 
Aat  his  goodness  might  for  ever  triumph  in  our  salvation ;  he 
was  willing  to  have  his  Son  made  mat),  and  die,  rather  than 
man  should  perish,  who  had  delighted' to  ruin  himself;  he 
seemed  to  degrade  him  for  a  time  from  what  he  was.'  But 
since  he  could  not  be  united  to  any  but  to  an  intellectual  crea- 
ttlre,  ho  cduld  not  be  united  to  any  viler  and  more  sordid  crea- 
ture than  the  earthly  nature  of  man.  And  when  this  Son,  in 
onr  nature,  prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  goodness 
would  not  suffer  it,  to  show  how  it  valiied  the  manifestation  of 
itself  in  the  salvation  of  man,  above  the  preservation  of  the  life 
of  so  dear  a  person. 

In  particular  wherein  this  goodness  appears; 

[I.]  The  first  resolution  10  redeem,and  the  means  appointed 
for  redemption,  could  have  no  other  inducement  but  Divine 
goodness.  We  cannot  too  highly  value  the  merit  of  Christ; 
but  we  must  not  so  much  extend  the  merit  of  Christ,  as  to  draw 
a  veil  to  eclipse  the  goodness  of  God.  Though  we  owe  our 
redemption,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  to  the  death  of  Christ,  yet  we- 
owe  not  the  first  resolutions  of  redemption,  and  assumption  of 
OUT  ^ature,  the  means  of  redemption,  to  the  merit  of  Christ, 
Divine  goodness  only,  without  the  association  of  any  merit,  not 
only  of  man,  but  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  begat  the  first  pur- 
pose of  our  recovery:  he  was  singled  out,  and  predestinated  to 
be  out  Redeemer,  before  he  took  our  nature  to  merit  our  fa- 
demption.  "  God  sent  his  Son,"  is  a  frequent  expression  in  the 
gospel  of  John,  John  iii,  34;  v.  34;  xvii,  3.  To  what  end 
did  God  send  Christ  but  to  redeem?  The  purpose  of  redemp- 
tioD  therefore  preceded  the  pitching  upon  Christ  as  the  means 
and  procuring  cause  of  it,*  that  is,  of  our  actual  redemption, 
but  ndt-of  the  redeeming  purpose;  the  end  is  always  in  inten- 
tion before  the  means.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son;'*  the  love  of  God  to  the  world  was  first 
in  intention  and  the  order  of  nature,  before  the  will  of  giving 
his  Son  to  the  world.  .  His  intention  of  saving  was  before  the 
mtssioil  of  a  Saviour:  so  that  tWs  aSection  Toae  not  from  the 
merit  of  Christ,  but  the  merit  of  Christ  was  directed  by  this 
affection.  It  was  the  effect  of  it,  not  the  cause.  Nor  was  the 
UDion  of  our  nature  with  his,  merited  by  him;  all  his  merito- 

1  tingenddeEucli»riit.'p.84,  83:  '    '  henias. 
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lioua  acts  were  ^performed  iti  our  nature.:  the  nature  therefim 
vhetein  lie  performed  it,  was  not  merited;  that  grace  whiob 
was  not,  could  not  merit  what  it  was:  he  cou{d  not  merit  tlwt 
humanity,  which  must  be  assumed  before  he  could  merit  any 
thing  for  us,  because  ail  merit  for  us  must  be  o%red  in  the 
Bature  which  had  offended.  It  is  true,  "  Christ  gave  himself^" 
but  by  the  order  of  Divine  goodness;  he  that  begat  hint  pitched 
upon  him,  and  called  him  to  this  great  work,  Heb  t.  A :  be  is 
therefore  called^  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  as  being  set  apart  by 
God  to  be  a  propitiating  and  appeasing  sacrifice.  He  ia  the 
wisdom  of  God,  since  from  the  Father  he  reveals  the  council 
and  order  of  redemption.  In  this  regard  he  calls  God, "  his 
God,"  in  the  prophet  Isa.  xliz.  4;  and  in  the  evangelist,  John 
XX..17;  though  he  was  big  with  affection  for  the  accomplish-  , 
ment,  yet  he  came  not  lodohis  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Divine 
goodness:  his  own  will  it  was  too,  but  not  principally,  as  being 
the  first  wheel  in  motionj  but  subordinate  to  the  eternal  will  of 
Divine  bounty.  It  was  by  the  will  ol*  God  that  he  came,  and 
by  his  will  he  drank  the  dreggy  cup  of  bitterness.  Divine  jus- 
tice laid  "  upon  biin  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  but  Divine  goodnea 
intended  it  for  our  rescues  Divine  goodness  singled  him  oat, 
and  set  him  apart;  Divine  goodness  invited  him  to  it;  Divine 
goodness  commanded  him  to  effect  it,  and  put  a  law  into  his 
beart,  to  bias  him  in  the  performing  of  it ;  Divine  goodness  Sent 
himj  and  Divine  goodness  moved  justice  to  bruise  himj  and 
t^&er  his  sacrifice,  Divine  goodness  accepted  him,  and  caressed 
bim  for  it.  So  earnest  was  It  for  «ur  redemption,  as  to  give 
out  speeial  andirreversibte  orders:  death 'Was  commanded  to 
be  endured  by  him  for  ns,  and  life  commanded  to  be  imparted 
by  him  to  us,  John  x.  16.  18.  If  God  had  not  been  the  mover, 
but  had  received  the  proposal  from  another,  he  might  have 
beard  itjbutwas  not  bound  to  grant  it;  his  sovereign  authority 
was  not  under  any  obligation  to  receive. another's  socurity  for 
the  miserable  criminal.  As  Christ,  is  the  head  of  man,  so  God 
is  the  head  of  Christ,  1  Cor.'ii.  3;  he  did  nothing  but  by  bia 
directions,  as  be  was  not  a  Mediator  but  by  the  constitution  of 
Divine  goodness.  As  a  liberal  mas  devises  liberal  things,  Isa. 
H.  8,' so  did  a  bountiful  God  devise  a  bountiful  act,  wfasrein  his 
kiridness  and  love  as  a  Saviour  appeared:  he  was  possessed 
with  the  resolutions  to  manifest  his  goodness  in  Christ  in  the 
begianing  of  his  way,  before  he  deseended  to  the  cu:t  of  creation, 
Prov.  viii.  22,  23.  This  intention  of  goodnbss  preceded  his 
making  that  creature  man,  who  he  foresaw.,  would  fall,  and  by 
his  fall  disjoint  and  entangle  the-  whote  frame  of  the  world 
without  such  a  provision. 

[«.]  In  God's  giving  Christ^o  be  oUr  Redeemer,  he  gave  the 
highest  gift  that  it  was  possible  for  Diviod  goodne^  to  bestow. 
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As  there  is  not  a  gnater-  God  than  himself  to  be  o<H)ceiT'ed,,«o 
there  is  not  a  greater  gift  for  this  great  God  to  preseot  to  bU 
creatures:  never  did  God  go  further  in  any  of  his  excellent  per- 
fectioQfi  than  this.    It  is  such  a  dole  as  caotiot  be  transceiMed 

,  with  e  greater:  he  is  as  it  were  cofaie  to  the  last  mile  of  his 
Ireasive.  And  though  he  could  create  millions  of  worlds  for  u^ 
he  cannot  give  a  greater  Son  to'  us.  He  could  abound  in  the 
expressions  of  his  power  io  new  creations  of  worlds,  which 
have  not  yet  been  seen,  and  in  the  lustre  of  his  wisdom  in  more 
stately  structures;  but  if  he  shoiild  frame  as  many  worlds  as 
there  are  mites  of  dust  and  matter  in  this,  and  make  every  oi\e 
of  tbein  as  bright  and  glorious' as  the  sun,  though  his  power  and 
wisdom  woald  be  more  signalized,  yet  his  goodness  could  not, 
unce  he  has  not  a  choicer  gift  to  bless  those  brighter  worlds  with- 
al, than  he  has  conferred  upon  thia.  Nor  can  immense  goodness 
coDlrive  a  licher  means  to  conduct  those  Worlds  to  happiness 
than  he  has  both  invented  for  this  world,  and  presented  it  with. 
It  cannot  be  imagined,  that  it  can  extend  itself  further,-thao  tp 

.  g^ve  a  gift  equal  with  himself,  a  gif^  as  dear  to  him  as  himself. 
His'  wisdoms  had  it  studied  millions  of  eternities,  (excuse-  the 
expression,  since  eternity  admits  of  no  millions,  it  being  an 
interminable  duration,}  could  have  found  out  no  more  to  give, 
thi»  goodness  could  have  bestowed  bo  more,  and  our  necessity 
could  not  baf  e  required  a  greater  offering  for  our  relief.  When 
God  intended  in  redemption  the  mani^station  of  his  highest 
goodness,  it  could  not  be  without  \he  donation  of  the  choicest 
gift.  As  when  he  would  insure  our  comfort,  be  swears  by  him- 
self} because  he  cannot  swear  by  a  greater,  Heb.  vL  13;  so 
when  he  would  insure  our  happiness,  he  gives  us  bis  Son,  be> 
cause  he,c^not  give  a  greater,  being  equal  with  himself.  Ha4 
the  Father  given  himself  in  peiSon,  he  had  given  one  fifst  iti  ' 
order,  but  not  greater  in  essence  and  glorious  perfe6tions;  it 
could  have  been  no  piore  than  the  life  of  God,  that  should  then 
have  been  laid  down  for  us;  and  so  it  Was  now,  aiuge  the  hu- 
man nature  did  not  subsist  but  in  his  Divine  Person. — In  giv- 
'  iog  his  Son  he  gave  the  highest  gift,  as 

It  is  a'  greater  gift  than  worlds,  or  all  things  purchased  by 
him.  What  was  this  gift  but  the  image  of  his  person,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  glory?  Heb.  L  3.  What  was  (his  gift,  but 
one  as  rich  as  eternal  blessedness  could  make  him?  What  was 
this  giit,  but  one  that  possessed  the  fulness  .of  earth,  and  the 

.    nui're  immense  riches  of  heaven  ?■   It  is  a  more  valuable  pre- 

-'  Mut,  (hanifhe  presented  ua  with  thousands  of  worlds  of  angels 
!  ami  ^inferior  creatures,  because  his  person  is  incomparably 
^greater,  not  only  than  all  conceivable,  but  inconceiyablexrea- 
'  Uobs.'^  We  are  more  obliged  to  him  for  it,  than  if  he  had  made 
lu'atigels  of  the  highest  rank  in  beav«i,  becMua  it  ia  a  ^ft  of 
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more  value  than  the  whole  angelical  nature;  because  he  is  aa 
infinite  person,  and  therefore  infiAitolr  transcends  whaisoever 
is  finite,  though  of  the  highest  d^^.-  The  wounds  of  an 
Almighljr  God  for  us  are  a  greater  tesitir^n);  of  goodness,  thad 
if  we  had  all  the  other  riches  of  heaven' aiid  earth.  Thisper- 
fection  bad  not  appeared  in  such  an  astonishing  grandeur,  had 
it  pardoned  us  without  so  rich  a  satisfaction^  that  had  been 
pardon  to  our  sin,  iiot  a  God  of  our  nature.  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  pardoned  it,  had  not  sounded  so  great  and  so 
good,  as,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son.'* '  "  Est  aliquid  in  Christo  fbrmosius  servatore.'' 
There  is  something  in  Christ  more  excellent  and  comely"  than 
the  ofBce  of  a  Saviour;  the  greatness  of  his  person  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  salvation  procured  by  his  death:  it  was  a 
greater  gift  than  was  bestowed- upon  innocent  Adam,  orthe' 
holy  angels..  In  the  creation,  his  goodness  gave  us  creatures 
for  our  use:  in  our  redemption,  his  goodness  gives  us  what  was 
dearest  to  him  for  our  service;  otir  Sovereign  in  office  to  bene- 
fit us,  as  well  as  in  royalty  to  gdvsrn  us. 

It  was  a  greater  gift,  because  it  was  his  own  Son:  not  an 
angel.  It  had  been  a  mighty  goodness  to  have  given  one  ff 
the  lofty  .seraphim;  a  greater  goodness  to  have  given  the  whole 
corporation  <k  those  glorious  spirits  for  us,  those  children  of  the 
Most  High.  But  he  gave  that  Son,  whom  he  coramsmds  all 
the  angels  to  worship,  Hidbji.  6;  and  all  men  to  adore,  and  pay 
the  lowest  homage  to,  Psal.  ii.  12:  that  Son  that  is  to  be 
honoured  by  us  as  we  honour  the  Father,  John  v.  23;  that  Son 
vi^eii  was  h^  delight,  Prov.  viii.  30;  his  delights,  in  the  He- 
brew, wherein  ait  the  delights  of  the  Father  were  gathered  in 
one,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  creation;  and  not  -simply  a  Son, 
but  an  only  begotten  Son,  upon.  Which  Christ  lays  the  stress 
with  an  emphasis,  John  iii.  1 6.  He  had  but  one  Son  in  .heaven 
pr  earth,  one  Son  from  eternity,  and  that  oneSon  he  gave  for 
a  degenerate  world;  this  Son  he  consecrated  for  evormore  a 
priest.'  "  The  word  of  the  oath — makes  the  .Son,"  Heb.  vii. 
S8,  the  peculiarity  of  his  Sonship  heightens  the  goodness  of  the 
Donor.  It  was  no  meaner  a  person  that  he  gave  to  empty 
himself  of  his  glory,  to  fulfil  an  obedience  for  us,  -that-we^mighc 
be  rendered  happy  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  Those  tfaaf 
know  the  natural  affection  of  a  father  toa  son,  must  judge  the 
afi^tion  of  God  the  Father  to  the  Son  infinitely  greater:lkaa 
the  a0ection  of  an  earthly  father  to  the  son  of  his  bowels?  -  It 
inust  be  an  unparalleled 'goodness,  to  give'  ap  a  .Son  that  he 
loved  with  so  ardent  an  affection,  for  the  ledemptioR  of  rebels; 
abandon  a  glorious  Son  |o  a  dishonourable  death,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  tbos&  that  bad  violated  the  laws  of  righteousness,  and 
endeavoured  to  puU  the  sovereigu  crown  from  his  head<    Be- 
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sides,  being  an  only  Son,  atl  those  affeetioDS  centred  in  him, 
which  in  parents  would  have  been  .divided  among  a  niuhitude 
of  children:  so  then,  as  it  was  a  testimony  of  the  highest  faith 
and  obediencs  in  Abraham,  .to  offer  up  his  only  begotten  son 
to  God,  Heb.  xi.  17;  eo  it  was  the  triumph  of  Divine  goodness, 
to  give  so  great,  so  dear  a  person  for  so  little  a  thing  as  man ; 
and  for  such  a  piece  of  nothing  and  vanity,  as  a  sinful  world. 

And  this  Son  was  given  to  rescue  us  by  his  death.  It  was 
a  gift  to  us }  for  our  sakes  he  descended  from  his  throne,  and 
dwelt  on  earth;  for  our  sakes  he  was  made  flesh,  and  infirm 
flesh;  for  our  sakes  he  was  made  a  curse,  and  scorched  in  the 
furnace  of  his  Father's  wrath)  for  our  sakes  he  went  naked, 
armed  only  with  his  own  strength,  into  the  lists  of  that  combat 
with  the  devils,  that  led  us  captive..  Had  b«  given  him  to  be  a 
leader  for  the  conquest  of  some  earthly  enemies,  it  had  been  a 
great  goodness  to  display  his  banners,  and  bring  us  under  his 
conduct;  but  he  sent  him  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  bitterest 
and  most  inglorious  manner,  and  exposed  him  (o  a  cursed  death 
for  OUT  redemption  from  that  dreadful  cursd  which  woald  have 
broken  us  to  pieces,  and  iirepaiably  have  crushed  us.  Hs  gave 
him  to  us,  to  suffer  for  us  as  a  man,  and  redeem  us  as  a  God; 
to  be  a  sacrifice  to  expiate  our  sin,  by  transferring  the  punish- 
ment upon  himself  which  was  merited  by  us.  Thus  was  he 
made  low  to  exalt  us,  and  debased  to  advance  us;  inade  poor 
to  enrich  us,  2  Cor.  viit.  9,'axt&  ^eclipsed  to  brighten  our  sulUed 
natures,  and  wounded  that  he  might  be  a  physician  for  our 
diseases:  he  was  ordered -to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  death,  that 
we  might  drink  of  the  rivers  of  immortaUife,  and  pleasures;  to 
submit  to  ^he  frailties  of  the  human  nature,  that  we  might  pos- 
sess  the  glories  of  the  Divine.  He  was  ordered  to  be  a  sufferer, 
that  we  might  be  no  longer  captives;  and  to  pass  through  the 
fire  of  Divine  wrath,  that  he  might  purge  our  nature  from  the 
dross  it  bad  contracted.  Thus  was  the  righteous  given  for  sin, 
the  mhocent  for  criminals,  the  glory  of  heaven  iof  the  dregs  of 
earth,  and  the  immense  riches  of  a  Deity  expended  to  restock 
man. 

And  that  Son  was  exalted  for  what  he  had  done  for  us  by 
the  order  of  Divine  goodness.  The  exaltation  of  Christ  was 
no  less  a  signal  mark  of  his  miraculous  goodness  to  us,  than  of 
bis  affection  to  him;  since'be  was  obedient  by.  Diviite  goodness 
to  die  for  us,  his  advancement  was  for  his  obedience  to  those 
orders,  Phil,  ii.  8,  9.  The  name  given  to  him  above  every 
name,-  was  a  repeated  triumph  of  this  perfection.  Since  his 
passion  .was  not  for  himself,  he  was  wholly  innocent,  b^U  for 
us  who  were  criminal;  his  advancement  was  not  only  for  him- 
self as  Redeemer,  but  for  us  as  redeemed:  Divine  goodness 
ccDtied  in  bim,  both  in  his  cross  and  in  his  crownj  for  it  was 
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S)t  the  purging  our  smr  he  sat  down  ba'the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,  Heb.  i.  3.  And  the  whole  blessed  society  of 
Principalities  and  powers  in  heavea  adniire  this  goodness  of 
God,  and  scribe  to  him  honour,  glory,  and  power,  for  advaBC- 
ing  the  Lamb  slain,  Rev,  v,  II — 13.  Divine' goodness  did  not 
only  give  him 'to  us,  but  gave  him^pow^r,' riches,  strength,  and 
honour,  for  manifesting  this  goodness  to  ua,  and  opeaiog  the 
passages  for  its  fuller  conveyances  to  the  sons  of  meii.  Had 
not  God  had  thoughts  of  a  p'  would  not 

iiave  settled  him  so  near  him.  t,  and  testi> 

fied  so  much  afiection  to  bin  is  goodnea* 

gave  him  to  be  debased  for  u:  be  enthron- 

ed for  u»:  as  it  gave  himto  i  Id  give  hun 

to  lis  triumphing;  that'as.  w  race  id  th« 

merits  of  his  humiliation,  we  the  glories 

of  his  coronation;  that  from  behold  no- 

thing but  the  triumphs  of  Dit  man. 

In  bestowing  this^  gift  on  ^ives  whole 

Ood  to  us.  i^WhatsoeTer  is  gr  e  Oodhead, 

the  Father  gives  us,  by  giviii_  eator  gives 

himself  to  us  in  his  Son  Christ  In  giving  creatures  to  us,  he 
gives  the  riches  of  earth;  in  giving',  himself  to  us,  he  give»  the 
riches  of  heayen,  which  surmount  all  understanding.  It  is  in 
this  gift  he  becomes  our  God,  and  passes  over  the  title  of  &U 
that  he  is  for  oiir  use  and  benefit,  that  every  aittribute  in  the 
Divine  nature  may  be  claimed  by  us;  not  to  be  imparted  to  us, 
whereby  vp  may  be  deified,  but  employed  for  our  welfare 
whereby  ve  may  be  blessed.  He  gave  himself  in  creation  to 
U8,in  the  image  of  hts  holiness;  but  in  redemption, he  gave 
hitnself  inthe  image  of  bis  person:  he  would  not  only  commu- 
nicate the  goodness  without  him',  but  bestow  upon  us  the  infi* 
Dtte  goodness  of  his  own  nature;  that  that  which  was  his  own 
end  and  happiness,,  might  be  our  end  and  happiness,  namely, 

,  he  has  given  himself;  and  in  both  gifts 

;s  to  us;  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  emi- 

has  given  all  ^ings  into  thehands  of  his 

1  by  consequence  given  .all  things  into  th^ 

d  creatures,  by  giving  them  him  to  whom 

rhatsoever  we  were  investdd  in  by  crea- 

were  deprived  of  by  corruption,  and"  more, 

ife  hands  for  our  enjoyment.     And  what 

can  Divine  goodness  do  more  for  us?  What  further  can  it  give 

unto  us,  than  what  it  has  given,  and  in  that -gift  designed  for  us? 

[3.|| '  This  goodiiess  is  enhanced  by  considering  the  state  of 

man  in  the  first  transgression,  and  since. 

Consider  man's  first  transgression.    If  wq  shouM.  rip  ilp 
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ererf  rein  ofthat  first  bid,  should  we  find  any  want  of  wicked- 
ness (o  excite&just  indignation?  What  wae  ttwre  but  ingra- 
titude to  Divine  bounty,  and  lebellion  against  -Divine  sove- 
leignty  ?  The  royalty  of  God  was  attempted,  the  supremacy 
of  Divine  knowledge  above  man's  own  knowledge  envied ;  the 
Tiches  of  goodness,  whereby  he  lived  and  breathed,  slighted. 
There  is  b  discontent  with  God  upon  an  unreasonable  semi- 
ment,  that  God  had  denied  a  knowledge  to  him,  which  was  hii 
right  and  due;  when  there  should  have  been  an  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  unmerited  goodness,  which  had  not  only 
given  him  a  being  above  other  creatures,  but  placed  him  the 
governor  and  lord  of  those  that  were  inferior  to  him.  What 
alienation  of  his  understanding  was  there  from  knowing  God, 
and  of  his  will  from  loving  himt  A  debauch  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, a  spirilaal  adultery,  iu  preferring  not  only  one  of  God's 
creatuces,  but  one  of  his'desperate  enemies  before  him;  think- 
ing him  a  wiser  counsellor  than  infinite  wisdom,  and  imagining 
him  possessed  with  kinder  affections  to  him  than  that  God  who 
bad  newly  created  him.  Thus  be  joins  in  league  with  hell 
against  heaven,  with  a  fallen  spirit  Bgain«t  his  bountiful  Bene- 
&ctor,  and  enters  into  society  with  rebels,  that  just  before  com- 
menced a  waragaiast  his  and  their  common  Sovereign.  He 
did  not  only  falter  in,  but  cast  off  the  obedience  due  to  his 
Creator;  endeavoured  to  purloin  his  glory,  and  actually  mur- 
dered all  those  that  were  virtually  in  his  loins.  Sin  entered 
iato  the  world  by  him,  and  death  by  sin,  and  passed  upon  all 
men,  RomT  v.  13,  taking  them  off  from  their  subjection  to  Ood,  to 
be  slaves  to  the  damned  spirits,  and  heirs  of  their  misery.  And 
»fter  all  this,  he  adds  a  foul  impujation  on  God,  taxing  him  a^ 
the  author  of  his  sin,  and  thereby  stains  the  beauty  of  his  holU  ' 
ness.  Bat  notwithstanding  all  this,  God  stops  not  up  the  flood- 
gates of  his  goodness,  nor  does  he  entertain  fiery  resolutions 
against  man,  but  brings  forth  a  healing  promise ;  and  sends  not 
an  angd  upon  commission  to  reveal  it  to  him,  but  preaches  it 
himself  to  this  forlorn  and  rebellious  <:reature.  Gen.  iii.  15. 

Again,  could  there  be  anything  in  this  fallen  creature  to 
allure  God  to  the  isxpression  of  his  goodness?  Was  there  any 
good  action  in  all  his  carriage,  that  could  plead  for  a  rei-admia- 
siMi  of  him  to  his  former  stale?  Was  there  one  good  quality 
left,  that  eould  be  an  orator  to  persuade  Divine  goodne^to 
Such  a  gracious  prpcedure?  Was  there  any  moral  goodness  in 
man  after  this  dftbauch,  that  might  be  an  object  of  Divine  love  ? 
What  was  there  in  him,  that  was  not  rather  a  provocation  than 
an  allurement?  Could  you  expect,  that  any  perfection  in  Ood 
should  find  a  motive  in  this  ungrateful  apostate,  to  open  a 
motith  for  him,  and  be  an  advocate  to  support  hitfi,  and  bring 
him  *ff  from  a  ju«  tribUnal^  Or,  after-  Drvfee  goodness  iiad 
Vol.  H.— 41 
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b^un  to  pity  and  plead  for  roan,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  it 
should  not  discoDtinue  the  plea,  after  it  found  man's  excuse  to 
be  as  black  as  his  crime,  Gen.  iii.  IS,  and  bis  carriage  upon  his 
examinalion  to  be  as  disobliging  as  his  first  revolt?  It  might 
well  be  expected,  that  all  the  perfections  in  the  Dirine  nature 
would  have  entered  into  an  association  eternally  to  treat  this 
rebel  according  to  hia  deserts.  What  attractives  were  there  in 
a  silly  worm,  much  less  in  such  complete  wickedness,  inex- 
cusable enmity,  infamoiis  rebellion,  to  design  a  Redeemer  for 
him,  and  such  a  person  as  the  Son  of  God  to  a  fleshly  body, 
an  eclipse  of  glory,  and  an  ignominious  cross?  The  meanness 
of  man  was  further  from  alluring  God  to  it,  than  the  dignity  of 
angels. 

Was  there  not  a  world  of  demerit  in  man,  to  animate  grace 
as  well  as  wrath  against  him  P  We  were  so  far  from  deserving 
the  opening  any  streams  of  goodness,  tiiat  we  had  merited 
floods  of  devouring  wrath.  What  were  all  men,  but  eneniies 
to  God  in  a  high  manner?  Every  offence  was  infinite,  as 
being  committed  against  a  Being  of  infinite  dignity:  it  was  a 
stroke  at  the  very  being  of  God:  a  resistance  c^  all  his  attri<: 
butes;  it  would  degrade  him  from  the  height  and  perfection  of 
his  nature;  it  would  not  by  its  good  will  suffer  God  to  be  God. 
If  he  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  of  his  brother,  1  John 
UL  15,  he  that  hates  his  Creator  is  a  murderer  of  the  Deity; 
and  every  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,  Rom.  viii.  7.  ■  Every 
sin  envies  him  his  authority  by  breaking  his  precept,  and  envira 
him  his  goodness  by  defacing  the  marks  of  it;  every  sin  com- 
prehends in  it  more  than  men  or  angels  can  conceive.  .That 
God,  who  only  has  the  clear  apprehensions  of  his  own  dignity, 
has  the  sole  clear  apprehensions  of  sin's  malignity.  All  men 
were  thus  by  nature;  those  that  sinned  before  the  commg  of 
the  Redeemer,  had  been  in  a  state  of  sin;  those  that  were  to 
come  after  him  would  be  in  a  state  of  sin  by  their  birth,  and  be 
criminals  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  creatures.  AU  men,  as 
well  the  glorified  as  those- in  the  ffesh,'at  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  those,  that  were  to  be  born  after,  were  coHt 
sidered  in  a  state  of  sin  by  God,  when  he  bruised  the  Redeemer 
for  them;  «11  were  filthy  and  unworihy  of  the  eye  of  God;  all 
bad  employed  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  and  the  members  of 
their  bodies,  which  they  enjoyed  by  his  goodness,  against  the 
interest  of  his  glory.  .  Every  rational  creature  had  made  him- 
self a  slave  to  ihose  crealures  over' whom  he  had  been  ap> 
pointed  a  lord;  subjected  himself  as  a  servant  to  his  inferior, 
and  strutted  as  a  superior  against  his  liberal  Sovereign,  and  by 
every  sin  rendered  himself  more  a  child  of  Satan  and  enemy 
of  God,  and  more  worthy  of  the  curses  of  ^e  law  and  the  tor- 
ments of  hell.    Wasit  not  now  s  mighty 'goodness  that  would 
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sunnouot  those  high  mountains  of  dement,  and  elevate  such 
owitures  by  %be  oepressioD  of  his  Son?  Had  we  been  pos- 
aessed  of  the  highest  holiness,  a  reward  had  been  the  natnral 
effect  of  goodness:  it  was  not  possible  that  God  should  be  un- 
kind to  a  righteous  and  innocent  creature;  his  grace  would 
have  crowned  that,  which  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him:  he 
had  been  a  denier  of  himself,  had  he  numbered  innocent  crea- 
tures in  the  rank  of  the  miserable.  But  to  be  kind  to  an  enemy, 
to  ran  counter  to  the  vaslness  of  demerit  in  man,  was  a  super- 
lative goodness ;  a  goodness  triumphing  above  all  the  provo> 
cations  of  men  and  pleas  of  justice.  It  was  an  abounding 
goodness  of  grace:  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound,"  Rom.  v.  20,  vitiptTUfimtivmr.  It  swelled  above 
the  heights  of  sin,  and  triumphed  more  than  all  his  other  attri- 
butes. 

Man  was-reduced  to  the  lowest  'conditioiL  Our  crimes  had 
brought  us  to  the  lovcest  calamity;  we  were  brought  to  the 
dust,  and  prepared  for  hell.  Adam  had  not  the  boldness  to 
request,  and  therefore  we  may  judge  he  had  not  the  least 
hopes  of  pardon;  he  was  sunk  under  wrath,  and  could  have 
expected  no  better  an  entertainment,  than  the  tempter,  whose 
solicitations  he  submitted  to:  we  had  cast  the  diadem  from 
our  heads,  and  lost  all  our  original  excellency;  we  were  lost 
to  our  own  happiness,  and  lost  to  our  Creator's  service,  wheo 
he  was  so  kind  as  to  send  his  Son  to  seek  us,  Luke  xiz.  10, 
and  so  liberal  as  to  expend  his  blood  for  our  cure  and  preser- 
vation. How  great  was  that  goodness  that  would  not  abandon 
OB  in  our  misery,  but  remit  our  crimes,  and  rescue  our  persons, 
'  and  ransom  our  souls  by  so  great  a  price  from  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice, and  horrors  of  hell,  we  were  so  fitted  for ! 

Every  age  multiplied  provocations.  Every  age  of  the  world 
proved  more  degenerate;  the  traditions  which  were  purer  and 
aoore  lively  among  Adam's  immediate  posterity,  were  more 
dark  among,  his  further  descendants.  Idolatry,  whereof  we 
have  no  marks  in  the  old  world  before  the  deluge,  was  frequent 
afterwards  in  every  nation:  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  was  lost,  but  the  natural  reverential  thoughts  of  a 
Deity  were  expelled.  Hence  gods  were  made  according  to 
men's  humours;  and  not  only  human  passions,  but  brutish 
vices  ascribed  to  them.  As  by  the  fall  we  were  become  less 
than  men,  so  we  would  fancy  God  no  better  than  a  beast,  since 
beasts  were  worshipped  as  gods,. Rom.  i.  33;  yea,  fancied  God 
no  better  thah  a-  devil;  since  that  destroyer  was  worshipped 
instead  of-  the  Creator,  and  a  homage  paid  to  the  powers  of 
bell  that  had  ruined  them,  which  was  due  to  the  goodness  oC 
that  Benefactor,  who  had  made  them  and  preserved  them  in 
the  world.    The  vilest  creatures  were  deified;  reason  was 
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debaaod  belov  oommon  sense;  and  men  adored  ooe  dod  of  a 
log,  white  they  warmed  themselves  with  the  other,  Isa.  xliv. 
14 — 17 ;  as  if  that  which  was  ordained  for  the  kitchen,  were  a 
fit  lepresentation  for  God  in  the  temple.  Thus-  were.the  naUinU 
notions  of  a  Deity  depraved;  ibe  whole  world  drsndied  in 
idolatry;  and  though  the  Jews  were  free  from  that  gross  abuse 
of  Ck>d,  yet  they  were  sunk  also  into  loathsome  superstttiom, 
when  the  goodness  of  God  bronght  in  his  designed  Rodeemer 
and  redemption  into  the  world. 

The  impotence  of  man  enhances  this  goodness.  Our  own 
eye  did  scarce  pity  us,  and  it  was  impossible  for  our  own 
bands  to  relieve  us;  we  weie  insensible  of  our  misery,  io  love 
wuh  our  death;  we  courted  our  chains,  and  the  noise  of  oar 
fettering  lusts  was  our  music;  "  serving  divers  lusts  and  plea* 
sures,"  Tit.  iii.  3,  Our  lusts  were  onr  pleasures;  Satan's  yoke 
was  as  delightful  to  us  to  bear  as  to  him  to  impose^  instead  of 
being  his  opposers  in  his  attempts  against  us,  we  were  his 
voluntary  seconds,  and  every  whit  as  willing  to  embrace  as  he 
was  to  propose  his  ruining  temptations.  As  no  man  can 
recover  nimself  from  death,  so  no  man  can  recover  himself 
from  wrath;  he  is  as  unable  to  redeem,  as  to  create  himself; 
be  migbt  as  soon  have  stripjwd  himself  of  his  being,  as  pat 
an  end  to  his  misery;  hjs  captivity  would  have  been  endless, 
and  his  chains  remediless,  for  any  thing  he  oould  do  to  knock 
them  off,  and  deliver  himself;  he  was  too  much  in  love  with 
the  sink  of  sin,  to  leave  wallowing  in  it,  and  under  too  power- 
ful a  hand,  to  cease  burning  in  the  flames  of  wrath.  As  the 
law  could  not  be  obeyed  by  man  after  a  oonupt  principle  had 
«ntered  into  him,  so  neither  coiild  justice  be  satisfied  by  bim 
after  his  transgression.  .  The  sinner  was  indebted,  but  bank- 
rupt; as  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  mite  of  that  obedieooe  be 
owed  to  the  precept,  because  of  his  enmity;  so  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy  what  he  owed  to  tho  penalty,  became  of  his  feeble- 
ness. He  was  as  much  without  love  to  observe  the  one,  as 
Tithout  strength  to  bear  the  otberr  be  could  not,  becatise  of 
bis  enmity,  be  snbjeet  to  the  law,  Rom.  viii.  7:  or  compenaate 
for  his  sin,  because  he  was  without  strength,  ch.  V.  6.  His 
strength  to  offend  was  great;  but  to  deliver  himself  a  mere 
nothing.  Repentance  was  not  a  thing  known  by  man  after 
the  fall,  till  he  had  hopes  of  redemption ;  and  if  he  had  known 
and  exercised  it,  what  compensation  are  the  tears  of  a  male* 
factor  for  an  injury  done  to  the  croWn,  and  attempting  the  lift 
of  his  prince?  How  grettt  was  Divine  goodness;  not  only  to 
pity  men  in  this  state,  but  to  provide  a  strong  Redeemer  for 
them?  "0  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer,"  said  the 
psalmist,  Psal.  sir.  14.  When  he  ibund  out  a  Redeemer  for 
our  misery,  hs  found  ont  a  strength  for  our  impotency. 
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To  oopclude  this;  Behold  the  goodoesa  of  Cod;  vben-ve 
had  ttfns  unhandsomely  dealt  with  him;  had  nothing  to  atlura 
bia  goodness,  multitudes  of  provocations  to  incense  htm,  were 
reduced  to  a  condition  as  low  as  could  be,  St  to  be  matter  of 
bia  scoffs,  and  the  sport  of  DirJue  justice,  and  so  weak  that  we 
oould  not  repair  out  own  rains;  then  did  he  open  a  fotintaia 
of  fresh  goodness  in  the  death  of  his  Son,  and  sent  f^Rh  such 
deligbtfal  streams,  as  in  our  original  creation  we  could  never 
have  tasted;  not  only  overcame  the  reseotmenls  of  a  provoked 
justice,  but  magnified  itself  by  onr  lownessgsnd  strengthened 
ilsetf  by  .our  weakness:  his  goodness  had  before  created  an 
ionoceDt,  but  here  h  saves  a  malefactor;  and  sends  his  Son  to 
die  for  us,  as  if  the  Holy  of  holies  were  the  criminal,  and  the 
Tebel  the  innocenL  It  had  been  a  pompous  goodness,  to  have 
g;iven  him  as  a  king;  but  a  goodness  of  greater  grandeur,  to 
expose  bim  as  a  sacrifice  for  slaves  and  enemies.  Had  Adani 
remained  innocent,  and  proved  thankful  for  what  he  had  re- 
ceived, it  had  been  great  goodness  to  have  brought  bim  to 
glory;  but  to  bring  filthy  and  rebellious  Adam  to  it,  surmounts 
by  inexpressible  degrees  that  sort  of  goodness  he  had  expe. 
rienced  before;  since  it  was  not  from  a  light  evil,  a  tolerable 
curse  unawares  brought  upon  us,  but  from  the  yoke  w^  had 
willingly  submitted  to,  from  the  power  of  darkness  we  had 
coarlad,  and  the  furnace  of  wrath  we  had  kindled  for  our- 
selves. What  are  we  dead  dogs,  that  he  should  behold  us 
with  90  gracious  an  eye?  This  goodness  is  thus  enhanced,  if 
you  consider  the  state  of  man  in  his  first  tratisgressiiu),  and 
a^r. 

[4.]  This  goodness  further  appears  in  the  high  advancemeiit 
of  our  nature,  after  it  h&d  so  highly  ofiiended.  By  creation  we 
liftd-an  affinity  with  animab  in  our  bodies,  with  aogels  in  onr 
spirits,  with  God  in  his  image;  but  not  with  God  in  our  tuture, 
tUI  the  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer.  Adam  by  creation  waa 
the  son  of  God,  Luke  iii.  38;  but  his  nature  was  not  one  with 
tbe  person  of  God :  he  was  his  son  as  created  by  htm,  bat  had 
DO  affinity  to  him  by  virtue  of  union  with  him:  but  now  man 
does  not  only  see  bis  nature  in  multitudes  of  men  en  earth,  but, 
by  an  astonishing  goodness,~behoIds  his  nature  united  to  the 
IJeity  in  heaven:  that  as  he  was  the  son  of  God  by  creaiioh, 
he  is  DOW  the  brother  of  God  by  redemption;  for  with  such  a 
title  does  that  person,  who  was  the  Son  of  God  as  well  as  tbe 
Sen  of  man,  honour  his  disciples,  John  xx.  17:  and  betiause  be 
is  of  the  same  natiwe  with  them, "  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
tbem  brethren,"  Heb.  ii.  It. 

Our  nature,  which  was  infinitely  distant  from  and  below  the 
Deity,  now.  makee  one  person  with  the  Son  of  God.    What 
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man  sinfully  aspired  to,  God  has  graciously  granted,  and' more: 
man  aspired  to  a  likeness  in  knowledge,  and  God  has  granted 
him  an  affinity -in  union.  It  had  been  astonishing  goodness -to 
angeltze  our  natures;  but  in  redemption,  Dirine  goodness  has 
aoted  higher,  in  a  sort  to  deify  our  natures.  In  creation,  onr 
nature  was  exalted  above  other  creatures  on  earth;  in  our  re- 
demption, our  nature  is  exalted  abore  all  the  host  of  heaven. 
We  were  higher  than  the  beasts,  as  creatures,  but  lower  than 
the  angeEs,  Psal.  viii.  5.  But  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  our  nature -is  elevated  many  steps  .above  them.  AAer  it 
had  sunk  itself  by  corruption  bdow  the  bestifil  nature,  and  as 
low  as  the  diabolical, -the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwe^s  in  our 
nature  bodily.  Col.  li:  9^  but  never  in  the  angels,  angelically. 
The  Son  of  God  descended  to  dignify  our  nature,  by  assuming 
it,  and  ascended  with  our  nature  to  have  it  crowned  above  those 
standing  monuments  of  divine  power  and  goodness.  Tihat 
parson  ths't  descended  in  our  nature  into  the  gravii,  and  iD  the 
'  same  natiii«-  vras  raised  up  again,  is  in  that  same  nature'  set '  at 
ik€  right  hand  of  God  in  heaven,  "far  above  all  printfipaljty, 
and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
t)8med,V  Eph.  L  ao,  21.  Our  refined  clay,  by  an  indissoluble 
nnion  with  this  Divine  person,  is  honoured  to  sit  for  fever  upott 
a  throne  above  all  the  tribes  of  seraphim  and  cherubim;  and 
the  person  that  wears  it,  is  the  head  of  the  good  angels,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  bad;  the  one  are  put  under  his  feet,  and  the 
other  commanded  to  adore  him,  that  purged  our  sins. in  our 
nature,  Heb.  i.  3.  6.  That  Divine  person  in  onr  nature  receives 
adoration  from  the  angels;  but  the  nature  of  man  is  not  ordered 
to  i^y  any  homage  and  adorations  to  the  angels.  How  could 
Diviuo  goodness  to  man  more  magnify  itself?  As  we  could  nt>t 
have  a  lower  descent  than  we  had  by  sin,  how  could  we  have 
a  higher  ascent,  than  by  a  substantial  participation  of  a  Divine 
life  in  our  itature  in  the  unity  of  a  Divine  person  i  Oar  earthly 
nature  is  joined  to  a  heavenly  person ;  our  undone  nature  united 
to  one  equal  with' God,  Phil.  ii.  6.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that 
man  is  God,  which  is  infinitely  more  glorious  Cor  us,-than  if  it 
could  be  said,  man  is  an  angel.  If  it  were  goodness  to  advance 
oiu  innocent  nature  above  other  creatures,  the  advancement  «f 
onr  degenerate  nature  above  angels  deserves  a  higher  title  than 
mefe  goodness.  It  is  a  more  gracious  act,  than  if  all  men  had 
been  transformed  into  the  pure  spiritual  nature  of  the  loftiest 
cherubim.  ' 

[5.]  This  goodness  is  manifest  in  the  covenant  of  grace  made- 
vith  U8>  whereby  we  are  freed  from  the  rigour  of  that  o£  works. 
God  might  have  insisted  upon  the  terms  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  required  of  man  the  improvement  of  his  original  stock;  but 
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God  hss  condescended  to  lover  terms,  and  offered  man  more 
gracious  methods,  and  miiigated  the  rigour  of  (be  first  by  the 
Bweetaess  of -the  second. 

It  is  goodaess.  that  he  should  condescend  to  make  another 
corenaDt  with  man.  To  stipulate  with  innocent  and  righteous 
Adam  for  his  obedience,  was  a  stoop  of  his  sovereignty:  though 
he  gave  the  precept  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  yet  in  his  covenant- 
ing, he  seems  to  descend  to  some  kind  of  equality  with  that 
dust  and  ashes  with  whom  he  treated-  Absolute  sovereigns 
do  not  usually  covenant  with  their  people,  but  azact  obedience 
and  duty,  without  binding  themselves  to  bestow  a  raward;  apd 
if  tbey  intend  any,  they  reserve  the  purpose  in  their  own 
breasta,  without  treating  their  subjects  with  a  solemn  declara- 
tion-of  it.  There  was  no  obligation  on  God  to  enter  into  the 
first  covenant,  much  less  after  the  violation  of  the  first,  to  the 
settlement  of  a  new.  If  God  seemed  in  some  sort  to  equal 
himself  to  man  in  the  first,  he  seemed  to  descend  below  him- 
self in  treating  with  «  rebel  upon  more  condescending  terms  in 
the  second.  If  his.  covenant  with  innocent  Adam  was  a  stoop 
of  his  sovereignty,  this  with  rebellious  Adam  seems  to  be  a 
stripping  himself  of  his  majesty  in  favour  .of  his  goodness,  as 
if  his  happiuess  depended  upon  us,  and  not  ours  upon  him.  It 
is  a  humiliation  of  himself  to  behold  the  things  in  heaven,  the 
glorious  angels,  as  well  as  things  on  earth,  mortal  men,  Psd. 
cziii.  6;  much  more  to  bind  himself  in  gracious  bonds  to  the 
glorious  angels,  and  much  more  if  to  rebel  man.  In  the  first 
covenant  there  wasmtichiif  sovereignty  as  well  as  goodness; 
in  die  second  there  is  less  of  sovereignty  and  more  of  grace: 
in  the  first  there  was  a  righteous  man  for  a  holy  God;  in  the 
second,  a  polluted  creature  for  a  pure  and  provoked  God:  in 
the  first  he  holds  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  to  rule  his  subjects: 
in  the  second,  he  seems  to  lay  by  his  sceptre,  to  court  and 
espouse  a  beggar,  Hos.  ii.  18 — 20.  In  the  first  he  is  a  Loidj 
in  the  second  a  Husband,  and  bihds  himself  upon  gracious  con- 
ditions to-become  a  debtor.  How  should  this  goodness  fill  us 
with  an  humble  astonishment,  as  it  did  Abraham,  when  be  fell 
on  his  face,  when  he  heard  God  speaking  of  making  a  cove- 
nant wuh  him!  Gen.  viL  3,  3.  And  if  God  speaking  to  Israel 
out  of  the  firej  and  making  them  to  hear  his  voice  out  of  hea- 
ven, that  he  m^hl  instruct  them,  was  a  consideration  whereby 
Moses  would  heighten  their  admiration-  of^Divine  goodness, 
and  engage  their  affectionate  obedience  to  him,  Deut.  iv-  32.  36. 
40;  how  much  more  admirablo'is  it  for  God  to  speak  so  kindly 
to  us  through  the  pacifying  blood  of  the  covenant,  that  silenced 
the  terrors  of  the  old,  and  settled  the  tanderness  of  the  new ! 

"His  g^of^iess  is  seen  in-the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  new  cove- 
uant     There  are  in  thi?  richer  stieams  of  love  and  pity.    The 
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langnagfl  of  one-  wAb,  Die  if  thou  sin;  that  of  thq  other,  Live 
if  thou  .believe.  The  old  covenant  was  founded  tipon  the 
obedience  of  man;  the  new  is  not  founded  uppn  the  incoo- 
Gtancjr  of  man's  iviU,  but  the  firmness  of  Divine  love,  and  the 
valuable  merit  of  Christ.*  The  head  of  the  first  covenant  was 
human  and  mutable]  the  head  of  the  second  is  Divine  and 
immutable.  The  curse  due  to  us  by  the  breach  of  the  fii8t,it 
taken  off  by  the  indulgence  of  the  second,  Rom.  viii.  1 :  we  are 
by  it  snatched  from  the.  jaws  of  the  law,  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
the  bosond  of  grace;  "  For  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
srace,"  Rotti.  vi.  14;  from  the  curse  and  condemnation  of  the . 
law,  to  the  sweetness  and  forgiveness  of  grace.  Christ  bore 
the  one,  **  being  made  a  curse  for  us,"  Gal.  iii.  13,  that  ve 
tnight  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  other ;  by  this  we  are  brought 
from  mount  Sinai,  the  mount  of  terror,  to  mount  Siot^  the 
mount  of  sacrificing,  the  type  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  Heb.  xiL 
18.  22.  That  covenant  brought  in  death  upon  one  offence,  this 
covenant  offers  life  after  many  offences,  Rom.  v.  16, 17:  that 
involved  us  in  a  curse,  and  this  enriches  us  with  a  blessing: 
the  breaches  of  that  expelled  us  out  of  paradise,  and  the  em- 
bracing of  this  admits  us  into  heaven.  This  covenant  demands 
and  admits  of  that  repentance,  whereof  there  was  no  mention 
in  the  first:  that  demanded  obedience,  not  repentance  upon  A 
failure;  and  though  the  exercises  of  it  had  been  never  so  deep 
in  the  fallen  creature,  nothing  of  the  law's  severity  b^d  been 
remitted  by  any  virtue  of  it.  Again,  the  first  covenant  de- 
manded-exact  righteousness,  but  conveyed  no  cleansing  virtue 
upon  the  contracting  .any  filth.  The  first  demands  a  cantina- 
BDce  in  the  righteousness  conferred  in  creation;  the  second  im- 
prints a  gracious  heart  in  regeneration.  I  will  pour  clean  water 
upon  you,  [  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you,  was  the  voice  of 
the  second  covenant,  not  of  the  first.  Again,  as'to  pardon: 
Adam's  covenant  was  to  punish  him,  liot  to  pardon  him,  if 
befell;  that  threatened  death  upon  transgressbn,  this  remits 
itf  that  was  an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty,  declacing  the  will  of 
God,  this  is  an  act  of  Divine  grace,>passing  an  act  of  oblivicm 
on  the  crimes  of  the  creature^  that,  ae  it  demanded  no  repent- 
ance upon  a  failure,  so  it  promised  no  mercy  upon  guilt;  that 
took  cognizance  of  our  sin,  and.condemned  us  for  it;  this  clears 
ova  guilt,  and  comfor-ts  ua  under  it.  The  first  covenant  related 
as  to  God- as  a  Judge;  every  trahsgressien  against  it  forfeited 
his  indulgence  as  a  Father:  the  second  delivers  us  f^m  God 
as.a  condemning  Judge,  to  bring  us  under  his  wing  as  an  aff^ 
tionate  Father:  in  the  one  there  was^  dreadful  frown  to  acan 
Us;  in  the  other,  a  healing  wing  to  cover  and  relieve  m.  Again, 
in -regard  of  righteousness:  that  demanded  our  perfonnance  of 
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a  righteousneas  in  aod  by  ourselves,  and  oar  own  slrength;  this 
demaods  our  acceptance  of  a  righteousness  higher  than  erer 
the  standing  angels  had :  the  righteousness  of  the  first  covenant 
was  the  righteousness  of  a  man;  the  righteousness  of  the  se- 
cond, is  the  righteousness  of  a  God,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Again,  in 
legaid  of  that  obedience  it  demands,  it  exacts  not  of  us,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  the  perfection  of  obedience,  but  the  sin- 
cerity of  obedience;  an  uprightness  in  our  intention,  not  an 
UDspottedness  in  our  action;  an  integrity  in  our  aims,  and  an 
uidU3try  in  our  compliance  with  Divine  precepts.  "  Walk  be- 
fore me,  and  be  thou  perfect,"  Geii..xvji.  1,  that  is,  sincere. 
VThat  is  hearty  in  our  actions  is  accepted,  and  what  ia  defective 
is  overlooked,  and  not  charged  upon  us,  because  of  the  obe- 
dience and  righteousness  of  our  Surety.  The  first  covenant 
rejected  all  our  services  after  sin;  the  services  of  a  person  uiv- 
der  the  sentence  of  death  are  but  dead  services;  thus  accepts  . 
onr  imperfect  services  after  faith  in  it ;  that  administered  no 
-Btrei^h  to  obey,  but  snpposed  it ;  this  supposes  onr  inability 
to  obey,  and  confers  some  strength  for  it.  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit 
within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,"  Ezek.  zxzvL 
27.  A^in,  in  regard  of  the  promises;  the  old  covenant  bad 
good,  but  the  new  has  better  promises,  Heb.  viiL  6,  of  justifica- 
tion after  guilt,  and  sanctification  after  filth,  and  glorification 
at  last  of  the  vhole  man.  In  the  first,  there  was  provision 
against  guilt,  but  none  for  the  removal  of  it;  provision  against 
£lth,  but  net  for  the  cleansing  of  it ;  promise  of  happiness  im- 
plied, but  none  so  great  a  one  as  that  life  and  immortality  in 
heaven,  brought  to  light  by  the. gospel,  2  Tim^  i.  10.  Why  said 
to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel?  Because  it  was  not  only 
baried  upon  the  fall  of  man  under  the.curses  of  the  law,  but  it 
was  not  so  obvious  to  the  conceptions  of  man  in  his  innocent 
state.  Life  indeed  was  implied  to  be  promised  upon  his  stand- 
ing, but  not  so  glorious  an  immortality  disclosed,  to  be  reserved 
for  him,  if  he  stood.  As  it  is  a  covenant  of  better  promises, 
so  a  covenant  of  sweeter  comforts;  comforts  more  choice,  and 
comforts  more  durable ;  an  everlasting  consolation,  and  a  good 
hope,  are  the  fruits  of  grace,'that  is,  the  covenant  of  grace,  s- 
Thess:  ii.  16.  In  the  whole  there  is  sucha  love  disclosed,  as 
cannot  be  expressed;  the  apostle  leaves  it  to  every  man's  mind 
to  conceive  it,  if  he  could,  "  what  JiuaUier  of  love  the  Father 
tuth  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  shriR  be  called  the  sons  of 
God,"  1  John  iii;  l.  It  instates  us  in  such  a  manner  of  the 
love  of  God  as  he  bears  to  his  Sen,  the  image  of  his  person. 
"That  the  world  may  know,  that  thou — hast  loved  'them,  as 
thou  hast  loved  me,"  John  zTiL  23. 

This  goodness  apbears  in  ihe  choice  gift  of  himself  which  be 
has  made  over  in  this  4:ovenapt.    You  know  how  it  runs  in 
Vol..  n.— 43 
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Scripture,  "I  will  be  their  Qod  and  they  shall  be-my  people," 
1  Cor.  vi.  16.  A  propriety  in  the  Deity  is  made  over  by  it. 
As  he  gave  the  blood  of  his  Son  to  seal  the  covenant,  so  he 
gave  himself  as  the  blessing  of  the  covenaat;  be  is  not  asham- 
ed to  be  called  their  God,  Jer.  xzxii.  38;  Heb.  xi.  16.  Though 
he  be  environed  with  millions  of  angels,  and  presides  over  them 
in  an  inexpressible  glory,  he  is  not  ashatn'ed  of  his  condescen- 
sions to  man,  and  Co  pass  over  himself  as  the  propriety  of-  his 
people,  as  well  as  to  take  them  to  be  his.  It  is  a  diminution  of 
the  sense  of  the  place,  to  understand  it  of  God  as  Creator; 
what  reason  was  there  for  God  to  be  -  ashamed  of  the  express 
sions  of  his  -power,  wisdom,  goodness  in  the  works  of  his 
hands?  But  we  might  have  reason  to  think,  there  might  be 
some  ground  in  God  to  be  ashamed  in  making  himself  ever  in 
a  deed  in.gift  to  a  mean  worm,  and  a  filthy  rebel;  this  might 
seem  a  disparagement  to  his  majesty:  bat  God  is  not  ashamed 
of  a  title  so  mean,  as  the  God  of  hta  despised  people;  a  title 
'below  those  others,  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful:'  in  praises,  doing  wonders,  riding  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  walking  in  the  circuits  of  heaven.  He  is  no  jnor* 
ashamed  of  this  title  of  being  our  God,  than  he  is  of  those 
other  that  sound  more  glorious: -he  would  rather  have  his 
greatness  veil  to  his  goodness,  than  his  goodness'be  -confined 
by  his  majesty.  He  is  n6t  only  our  God,  but  otn  God  as  be  is 
the  God  of  Christ.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  be  our  propriety,  and 
Christ  iS'  not  ashamed  to  own  his  people  in  a  partnership  with 
him  in  this  propriety;  "  I  ascend — to  my  God,  and  your  God," 
John  zx.  17.  This  docliine-of  God's  being  our  God,  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  covenant,  the  soul  of  all  the  promises:  in 
this  he  has  promised  whatsoever  is  infinite  in  him,  whatsoever 
is  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  nature  for  our  use;  not  a  part 
of  him,  OT  one  single  perfection,  but  the  whole  vigour  and 
strength  of  all.  As  he  is  not  a  God  witfiout  mfinite  wisdom, 
and  infinite  power,  and  infinite  goodness,  and-  infinhe  blessed*- 
ness;  80'he  passes  over  in  this  covenant  all  that  which  present* 
bim  as  th^  most  adorable  Being  to  his  creatures:  he  will  be  to 
them  as -great,  as  wise,  as  powerful^as  good  as  he  is.inhim- 
nelf.  And  the  assuring  ns  in  this  covenant  to  be  ouir  God,  im- 
[ports  also  that  he  will  do  as  much  for  us,  as  we  ^ould  do  fpr 
~  ourselves,  were  we  furnished  with  the  same  goodness,  ppwer, 
and  wisdom.  In  bein^  oUr  God,  he  testifies  it  is  alt  one  as  if 
we  bad  the  same  perfections  in  our.  power  4o  employ  for  our 
use;  for-^abeing  possessed  with  them,  itisas  much  as  if  we 
'  ourselves,  were  pcKsessed  with  them  for  our  own  advantage, 
aocording  to  the  rules  of  wisdom,  and  the  several  condilioBs 
we  pass  through.for  hisglory;  but  *is  must  be  teken  with  a 
relatioii  to  that  wisdom,  which  he, observes'iir  his  proceedings 
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with  US  as  creatares,  and  according  to  the  several  conditions 
we  pass  through  for  his  glory.  Thus  God's  being  ours,  is  more 
than  if  all  heaven  and  earth  were  ours  besides;  it  is  more  than 
if  we  were  fully  oar  own,  and  at  our  own  disposal :  it  makes 
all  things  that  God  has  ours,!  Cor.  iii.  22;  and  therefore  not 
only  all  things  he  has  created,  but  all  things  that  he  can  create; 
not  only  all  thing?  that  he  has  contrived,  but  all  things  that  he 
cancontrire:  for  in  being  ours,  his  power  is  ours,  his  possible 
power  as  well  as  his  actire  power :  his  power,  whereby  he 
can  effect  more  than  he  has  done,  and  his  wisdom,  whereby  he 
can  contrive  more  than  he  has  done ;  so  that  if  there  were  need  of 
employing  his  power  to  create  many  worlds  for  our  good,  he 
would  not  stick  at  it;  for  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be  our  God 
in  the  extent  of  his  nature,  as  the  promise  intimates.  What  a 
rich  goodness  and  a  fulness  of  bounty  are  there  in  this  sliort 
expression,  as  full  as  the  expression  of  a  God  can  make  it,  to 
be  intelligible  to  such  creatttres  as  we  are! 

This  goodness  is  further  manifest  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
covenant.  His  goodness  did  not  only  condescend  to  make  it 
for  our  happiness,  after  we  had  made  ourselves  miserable,  but 
further  condescended  to  ratify  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner  for 
our  assuratice,  to  overrule  all  the  despondencies  unbelief  could 
raise  Dp  va  pur  souls.  The  reason  why  he  confirmed  it  by  an 
oath,  was  to  show  the  immutability  of  his  glorious  counsel ;  not 
to  tie  himself  to  keep.it,  for  his  word  and  promise  are  in  them- 
selves as.  immutable  as  his  oath;  they  were  two  immutable 
.things,  his  word  and  his  oath,  one  as  unchangeable  as  the  other; 
but  for  the  strength  of  our  consolation,  that  it  might  have  no 
reason  to  shake  and  totter,  Heb.  vi.  IJT,  18,  he  would  condescend 
as  low  as  was  possible  for  a  God  to  do  for  the  satis&ction  of 
the  dejected  <;reature.  When  the  first  covenant  was  broken, 
and  it  wasimpossibleformanto  fulfil  the  tcFms  of  it,  and  mount 
to  happiness  thereby,  he  makes  another:  and  as  if  we  had  reason 
to  distnrst  him  in  the  first,  he  solemnly  ratifies  it  in  a  higher 
mamier  than  he  had  done  the  other,  and  swears  by  himself,  that 
he  will  be  true  to-it,not  so  much  out  of  an  election  of  himself  as 
the  object  of  the  oath.  "  Because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater, 
be  sware  by  himself,"  Heb.  vi.  13;  whereby  the  apostle  clearly 
intimates  that  Divine  goodness  was  raised  to  such  a  heiglit  for 
us,  that  if  there  had  been  any  thing  else  more  sacred  than  hin^ 
self,  or  that  could  have  punished  him  if  he  had  broken  it, 
he  would  have  sworn  by,  to  silence  any  diffidence  in  us,  and 
confinn  us  in  the  reality  of  his  intentions.  Now  if  it  were  a  ■ 
mighty  mark  of  goodness,  for  God  to  stoop  to  a  covenanting 
with  us;  it  "Was  more  for  a  Sovereign  to  bind  hinaaelf  so  sol- 
emnly to  •oe  our  debtor  in  a  promise,  as  well  as  he  was  our 
Sovereign  in  the  precept;  and  stoop  so  low  in  it  io  satisfy  the 
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distruats  of  that  creature  that  deserved  for  ever  to  lie  soaking  in 
his  owD  ruiiiB,  for  not  believing  his  bare  word.  What  absolute 
prince  would  ever  stoop  so  low,  as  to  article  with  rebellious 
subjects^  whom  he  could  in  a  moment'  set  his  foot  upon  and 
crush;  much  less  countenance  a  causeless  distrust  of  his  good- 
ness by  the  addition  of  his  oath,  and  thereby  bind  his  own  hands, 
which  were  unconfined  before,  and  free  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  them?. 

This  goodness  of  God  is  remarlmble  also  in  ihe  condition  of 
this  covenant,  which  is  faith.  This  was  the  easiest  condition 
in  its  own  nature,  that  could  be  imagined;  no  difBcully  in  it  but 
what  proceeds  from  the  pride  of  man's  nature,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  his  will.  It  was  not  impossible  in  itself;  it  was  not  the  old 
condition  of  perfect  obedience:  it  had  been  mighty  goodness  to 
set  us  up  again  upon  our  old  stock,  and  restore  us  to  the.tenor 
and  condition  of  the  covenant  of  works  or  to  have  teqaired  the 
burdensome  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  an  exact  know- 
ledge he  requires  of  us;  all  men's  understandings  beingof  a  dif- 
ferent size,  they  had  not  been  capable  of  this.  It  was  the  most 
reasonable  -condition,  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  (lie  things 
proposed,  and  the  effects  following  upon  it;  nay,  it  was  neces- 
sary. -It  had  been  a  want  of  goodness  to  himself  and  his  own 
honour;  he  had  cast  that  off,  bad  be  not  insisted  on  this  condi- 
tion of  faith;  it  being  the  lowest  he  could  condescend  to  with  a 
salvo  for  his  glory.  And  it  was  a  goodness  tons;  it  is  nothing 
else  be  requires,  but  a  willingness  to  accept  what  be  has  con- 
trived and  acted  for  us.  And  no  man  can  be  happy  against  bis 
will;  without  this  belief  at  least,  man  could  never  voluntarily 
have  arrived  to  bis  happiness.  The  goodness  of  God  ia  evi- 
denced  in  that, 

It  is  an  easy  condition,  not  impossible. 

It  was  not  the  condition  of  the  old  covenant.  The  condition 
of  that  was  an  entire  obedience  to  every  precept,  with  a  maa's 
whole  strength,  and  without  any  ffaw  or  crack.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  evangelical  covenant,  is  a  sincere  though  weak 
faith;  he  has  suited  this  covenant  to  the  mtsiery  of  man's  fallen 
condition,:  he  considers  our  weakness,  and  that  we  are  but  dnst, 
and  therefore  exacts  not  of  us  an  entire,but  a  sincere  obedience. 
Had  God  sent  Christ  to  expiate  the  crime  of  Adam,  restore  him 
to  his  paradisaical  estate,  and  repair  in  man  the  ruined  image 
of  holiness,  and  after  this  to  have  renewed  the  covenant  of 
works  -for  the  future,  and  settled  the  same  condition  in  exaettng 
a  complete  obedience'  for  the  time  to  come;  Divine  goodness 
had  been  above  any  accusation,  and  had  deserved  our  highest 
admiration  in  the  pardon  of  former  transgressions,  and  giving 
out  to  us  our  first  stock-  Bat  Divme  goodness  took  larger 
strides:  be  had  tried  our  first  condition  and  found  his  mutable 
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creature  qaickly  to  violate  it:  had  he  demanded  the  same  now, 
it  ia  likely  it  had  met  vith  the  same  issue  as  before,  in  man's 
disobedience  and  fall;  we  should  have  been  as  men,  as  Adam, 
transgressing  the  covenant,  Hos.  vi.  7;  and  then  we  must  have 
lain  groaning  under  our  disease,  and  wallowing  in  our  blood, 
artless  Christ  had  come  to  die  for  the  expiation  of  our  new 
crimes;  for  every  transgression  had  been  a  violation  of  that 
covenant,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  right  to  the  benefits  of  it.  If 
we  had  broken  it  but  in  one  tittle,  we  had  rendered  ourselves 
incapable  to  ful&l  itior  the  future;  that  one  transgression  had 
stood  as  a  bar  against  the  pleas  of  after  obedience.  But  God 
has  wholly  laid  aside  that  condition  as  to  us,  and  settled  that 
of  faith,  more  easy  to  be  performed,  and  to  be  renewed  by  us. 
It  is  infinite  grace  in  him,  that  he  will  accept  of  faith  in  us,  in* 
stead  of  that  perfect  obedience  he  required  of  us  in  the  covenant 
of  worlts. 

It  is  easy,  not  like  the  burdensome  ceremonies  appointed  un- 
der the  law.  He  exacts  not  now  the  legal  obedience,  espen> 
sive  sacrifices,  troublesome  purifications,  and  abstinences,  that 
yoke  of  bondage,  Oat.  v,  1,  which  they  were  not  able  to  bear, 
Acts  zv.  10.  He  treats  us  not  as  servants,  or  children  in  their 
nonage  mider  the  elements  of  the  world,  nor  requires  those  in- 
nnmerable  bodily  exercises  that  he  exacted  of  them;  he  de- 
mands not  thonaands  of  lambs^  and  rivers  of  oil ;  but  he  requires 
a  sincere  con&seion  and  repentance  in  order  to  our  absolutitm; 
and  unfeigned  faith  in  order  to  our  blessedness  and  elevation  to 
a  glorious  life.  He  requires  only  that  we  should  believe  what 
he  says,  and  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  goodness  and  ve- 
radty,  as  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  his  intentions, 
confide  in  bis  word,  and  rely  upon  his  promise,  cordially  em- 
brace his  crucified  Son,  whom  he  has  set  forth  as  the  means  of 
our  happiness,  and  have  a  sincere. respect  to  all  the  discoveries 
of  his  will.  What  can  be  more  easy  than  this  ?  ■  Though  soma 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  others  since,  have  endeavoured 
to  introduce  a  multitude  of  legal  burdens,  as  if  they  envied 
God  the  expressions  of  his  goodness,  or  thought  him  guilty  of. 
too  much  remissness,  in  taking  off  the  yoke  and  treating  man 
too  fiivourably. 

Nor  is  it  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  revelation,  that  is  the 
condition  of  this  coveitant  God,  in  his  kindness  to  man,  has 
made  revelations  of  fatmself,  but  his  goodness  is  manifested  in 
obUging  us  to  believe  him,  not  fully  to  understand  him.  Ha 
has  made  tbem  by  sufficient  testimonies  as  clear  to  our  faith,  as 
they  are  iacoknprehensible  to  our  reason:  he  has  revealed  a 
trinity  ot  Persons  in  their  distinct  offices  in  the  business  of  re- 
donption,  wWiout  which  revelation  of  a  Trinity,  we  could  not 
liave  a-  right  iwtien  and  Boheme  of  redeeming  grace.    But 
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since  the  clearness  of  men's  understanding  is  sullied  by  tbe  &11, 
and  has  lost  its  wings  to  fly  up  to  a  knowledge  of  such  aub^ime 
things  as  that  of  the  Trinity  and  other'  mysteries  o{  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  God  has  manifested  his  gocdnsss  in'not  obliging 
us  to  understand  them,  but  to  believe  Uiem;  and  has  given  us 
reason  enough  to  believe  it  to  be  his  revelation,  (both  ftom  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  itself,  and  the  way  and  manner  of 
propagating  it;  which  is  wholly  Divine,  exceeding  all  the 
methods  of  human  art,)  though  be  has  not  extended  our  under- 
slaodings  to  a  capacity  to  know  them,  and  render  a  reaseattf 
every  mystery.  He  did  not  require  of  every  Israelite,  or  of 
any  of  them  that  were  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents,  that  they 
should  understand,  or  be  able  to  discourse  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  that  brass  of  which  the  serpent  upon  the  pole  was 
made,  or  by  what  art  that  serpent  was  formed,  or  in  what  man- 
ner the  sight  of  it  did  operate  in  them  for  their  core;  it  was 
enough  that  they  did  believe  the  institution  and  precept  of  God, 
and  that  their  own  cure  was  assured  by  it;  it  was  enough  if 
they  cast  theu*  eyes  upon  it  according  to  the  direction.  The 
anderstandings  of  men  are  of  several  sizes  and  elevations,  one 
higher  than  another;  if  the  condition  of  this  covenant  had  been 
a  greatness  of  knowledge,  the  most  acute  men  only  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  it.  But  it  is  faith,  which,  is  as  easy  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  ignorant  and  simple  as  by  the  strongest  atid 
most  towering  mind;  it  is  that  which  is  within  the  compass  o( 
every  man's  understanding.  God  did  not  require,  that  every 
one  within  the  verge  of  the  -covenant  should  be  able  to  dis- 
course of  it  to  the  reason  of  men;  he. required  not  that  every 
man  should  be  a  philosopher,  or  an  orator,  but  a  believer. 
What  could  be  more  easy  than  to  lift  up  the  eye  to  the  brazen 
serpent,  to  becuredof  a  nery  sting?  What  could  b6  more  facile 
than  a  glance,  which  is  done  without  any  pain,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment? It  is  a  condition  may  be  performed  by  the  weakest  as 
Veil  as  the  strongest:  could  those  ihat  were  bitten  in  tbe  most 
vital  part,  cast  up  their  eyes,  though  at  the  last  ga8p,-they 
would  arise  to  health  by  the  expulsiouof  the  venom. 

As  it  is  easy,  so  it  is  reasonable.  "  Repent  and  i>eHeve,"  is 
that  which  is  required  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  for.  tbe  en- 
joyment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  very  reasonable,  that 
things  BO  great  and  glorious,  so  beneficial  to  men,  and  revealed 
to  thetn  by  so  sound  an  authority,  and  aa  unerring  truth, 
should  be  believed.  The  excellency  of  the  thing  disclosed, 
^uld  admit  of  no  lower  a  condition  tban  to  be  Imieved  and 
embraced.  There  is  a  sort  of  faith,  that  is  a  natural  condition  ■ 
ta  every  thing :  all  religion  in  the  world,  though  never  so  false, 
depends  upon  a  sort  of  it;  for  unless  there  be  a  belief  of  future 
tbuigs,  there  would  never  be  a-hope  of  good,  m  a  fear  of  evil. 
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the  two  great  hinges  upon  which  reUgion  movea.  In  all'  kinds 
of  learning,  many  M>itig3  omst  he  believed  before  a  progress 
can  be  made.  Belief  of  one  another  ia  necessary  in  all  acts  of 
human  life;  without  which,  human  society  would  be  unlinked 
and.  dissolved.  What  is  that  faith  that  God  requires  of  us  in 
this  covenant,  but  a  willingness  of  soul  to  take  God  for  our 
God,  Christ  for  our  Mediator,  and  the  procurer  of  our  happi- 
ness? Rev.  xxii.  17.  What  prince  could  require  less  upon  any 
promise  he  makes  bis  subjects,  than  to  be  believed  as  true  and 
depended  on  as  good,  that  they  should  accept  his  pardon,  and 
other  gracious  otTers,  and  be  sincere  in  their  allegiance  to  him, 
avoiding  all  things  that  may  offend  Mm,  and  pursuing  all  things 
that  may  please  him?  Thus  God,  by  so  small  and-  reasonable 
a  condiiton  as  faith,  lets  in  the  fruits  of  Christ's  death  into  our 
soul,  and  wraps  m  up  in  the  fruition  of  all  the  privileges  pur- 
chased by  it.  So  much  he  has  condescended  in  his  goodness, 
that  upon  so  slight  a  condition  we  may  plead  his  promise,  and 
humbly  challenge  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  those  good  things 
he.has  promised  in  his  word.  It  is  so  reasonable  a  condition, 
(bat  if  God  did  not  require  it  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  the 
creature  were  obliged  to  perform  it;  for  the  publishing  any 
truth  from  God,  naturally  caUs  for  credit  to  be  given  it  by  the 
creature,  end  an  entertainment  of  it  in  practice.  Could  you 
offer  a  more  reasonable  condition  yourselves,  had  it  been  left 
-to  your  choice?  Should  a  prince  proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  pro- 
fiigate  wreu^  would  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  of  hitp,  if  he 
did  not  believe  it  upon  the  highest  assurances?  and  if  inge- 
Quousness  did  not  make  him  sorry  for  his  crimes,  and  careful 
in  the  duty  of  a  subject,  suialy  the  world  would  cry  shame  of 
soch  a  person. 

it  is  a  necessary  condition. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  honour  of  God.  A  prince  is  disparaged 
if  his  authoiity  in  his  law,'and  if  his  graciousness  in  his  promi- 
ses, be  not  accepted  and  believed.  What  physician  would 
undertake  a^ure,  if  his  precepts  may  not  be  credited?  It  is 
the  first  thing  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  revelation  of  God 
should  be  believed,  that  the  reaUty  of  his  intentions  in  inviting 
man  to  the  acceptance  of  those  methods  he  has  prescribed  for 
their  attaining  their  chief  happiness,  should  be  acknowledged. 
It  is  a  debasing  notion  of  God,  that  he  should  give  a  happiness, 
purchased  by  Divine  blood,  to  a  person  that  has  no-value  for 
it,  nor  any  abhorrence  of  those  sins  that  occasioned  so  great  -  a 
suffering,  nor  any  will  to  avoid  them.  Would  he  not  vilify 
himself, -to  bestow  a  heaven  upon  thai  man,  that  will  not  be- 
lieve the  offers  of  it,  nor  walk  in  those  ways  that  lead  to  it; 
that  walks  so,  as  if  he  would  declare,  there  was  no  truth  in  his 
word,  nor  holiness  in  his  nature?    Would  not  God  by  such  an 
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act  verifjr  a  truth  in  the  language  of  their  practice,^naiDeljr, 
that  he  were  both  false,  and  impure,  careless  of  bis  w*ord,,ajid 
negligent  of  his  holiness?  As  God  was  so  desirous  to  insure 
the  consolation  of  believers,  that  if  there  had  been  a  greater 
being  than  himself  to  attest,  and  for  him  to  be  responsible  to, 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  promise,  he  would  willingly  have 
submitted  to  him,  and  have  made  him  the  umpire;  he  swore 
by  himself,  because  he-could  not  swear  by  a  greater,  Hab.  vi, 
13.  By  the  same  reason — had  it  stood  with  the  majesty  and 
wisdom  of  God  tostoop  to  lower  conditions  ia  this  covenant 
for  the  reducing  of  man  to  his  duty  and  happiness,  he  would 
have  done  it;  but  his  goodness'could  not  take  lower  steps  with 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  majesty  and  the  honour  of 
his  wisdom.  Would  you  have  had  him.  wholly  submitted  to 
the  obstinate  will  of  a  rebellious  creature,  and  be  ruled  only  by 
his  terms?  Would  you  have  had  him^  receive  men  to  happi- 
ness, after  they  had  heightened  their  crimes  by  a  contempt  of 
his  grace  as  well  as  of  his  creating  goodness,  and  have  made 
them  blessed  under  the  guilt  of  their  crimes  without  an  ac- 
knowledgment? Should  he  glorify  one  that  will  ootbeliere 
what  he  has  revealed,  nor  repent  of  what  himself  has  commit- 
ied|  and  so  save  a  man  after  A  repeated  unthankfulness  to  the 
most  immense  grace  that  ever  was,  or  can  be  dinovered  And 
offered,  without  a  detestation  of  his  ingratiludfl,and  a  voluntary 
acceptance  of  his  offers?  It  is  necessary  for  thehonour  of  God, 
that  man  should  accept  of  bis  terms,  and  not  give  laws  to  him, 
to  whom  he  is  obnoxious  as  a  guilty  person,  as  well  as  Bubject 
as  a  creature. 

Again,  it  was  very  equitaUe  and  necessary  for  the  honour  of 
Ood,  that  since  man  fell  by  an  unbelief  of  his  precept  and 
threateni[ig,  he  should  not  rise  again  without  a  belief  of  his 
promise,  and  casting  himself  upon  his  traib  in  that.  Since  he 
haEt  vilified  the  honour  of  his  truth  in  the  threatening:  since  man 
in  his  fall  would  lean  to  his  own  understanding  against  God,  it  is 
fit  that  in  his  recovery,  the  highest  powers  of  his  soul,  his  un- 
derstanding and  will,  should  be  subjected  to  him  in  an  entire 
resignation.  Now,  whereas  knowledge  seems  to  hate  a  power 
over  ils'object,  faith  is  a  full  submission  to  that  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  Since  man  intended  a  glorying  in  himself;  the  evan- 
gelical covenant  directs  its  whole  battery  against  it,  that  men 
may  glory  in  nothing  but  Divine  goodness,  1  Cor.  i.  29 — 31. 
Had  man  performed  exact  obedience  by  his  own  strmgth,  he 
had  had  something  in  himself  as  the  matter  of  his  glory.  And 
though  after  the  fall,  grace  made  iiself  illustrious,  in  setting  biib 
up  upon  a  new  stock,  yet  had  tlie  same  condition  of  exact  obe- 
dience been  settled  in  the  same  mtinner,  man  would  have  had 
something  .to  glory  in,  which  Is  struck  off  wholly  by:  faith; 
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whereby  man  in  every  act  must  go  out  of  himself  for  a  supply,  to 
that  Mediator  which  Divine  goodness  and  grace  have  appointed. 

It  is  necessajy  for  the  happiness  of  man.  That  can  be  no  sat- 
isfactory condition  wherein  the  will  of  man  does  not  concur. 
He  that  is  forced  to  the  most  dehcious  diet,  or  to  wear  the 
bravest  apparel,  or  to  be  stored  with  abundance  of  treasure,'Can- 
not  be  happy  in  those  things  without  an  esteem  of  them,  and 
delight  in  ^em:  if  they  be  nauseous  to  him,  the  indisposition  of 
bis  mind  is  a  dead  fly  in  those  boxes  of  precious  ointment. 
Now  faith  being  a  sincere  willingness  to  accept  of  Christ,  and 
to  come  to  God  by  him;  and  repentance  being  a  detestation  of 
that,  which  made  man's  separation  from  God,  it  is  impossible  he 
could  be  voluntarily  happy  without  it:  man  cannot  attain  and 
enjoy  a  true  happiness  without  an  operation  of  his  understanding 
about  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  appointed  to  enjoy  it.- 
There  must  be  a  knowledge  of  what  is  offered,  and  of  the  way 
of  it,  and  dncb  a  knowledge  as  may  determine  the  will,  to  affect 
that  end,  and  embrace  those  means;  which  the  will  can  never 
do,  till  the  understanding  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
offerer,  and  the  goodness  of  the  proposal  itself,  and  the  conre- 
nience  of  the  means  for  the  attaining  of  it.  It  is  necessary  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  what  is  revealed  should  be  believed 
to  be  a  Divine  jrevelation.  God  must  be  judged  true  in  tbe 
promising  justification  and  sanctification,  the  pi^ans  of  happi- 
oess;  and  if  any  man  desire  to  be  partaker  of  those  promises,  be 
most  de^re  to  be  sanctified;  and  how  can  he  desire  that  which  is 
the  matter  of  those  promises,  if  he  wallow  in  his  own  lusts,  and 
desire  to  do  so,  a  thmg  repugnant  to  tbe  promise  itself?  Would 
you  have  God  force  man  to  be  happy  against  his  will?  Is  it  not 
very  teasonable,  he  should  demand  the  consent  of  his  reasonable 
creature,  to  that  blessedness  he  offers  him?  The  new  covenant 
is  a  marriage  covenant,  Hos.  ii.  16. 19,  SO;  which  implies  a  con* 
sent  on  our  parts,  as  well  as  a  consent  on  God's  part:  tbat  is  no 
marriage,  that  Jias  not  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Now  faith 
is  our  actual  consent,  and  repentance  and  sincere  obedience  are 
the  testimonies  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  eonsent. 

[6.]  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  his  methods  of  treating 
with  men  to  embrace  this  covenant.  They  are  methods  of 
gentleness  and  sWeetngss:  it  is  a  wooing  goodness,  and  a  be- 
w^ailing  goodness.  His  expressions  are  with  strong  motions 
of  affection;  he  carries  not  on  the  gospel  by  force  of  arms;  he 
does  not  solely  menace  men  into  it,  as  worldly  conquerors  have 
done;  he  does  not,  as  Mahomet,  plunder  men's  estates;  and 
wouod  their  bodies,  to  imprit^  a  religion  on  their  souls;  he, 
does  not  erect  gibbets,  and  khidle  faggots  to  scare  men  to  an 
eotering  into  covenant  .yfith  hhn.  What  mulutudes  might  he 
have  raised  by  his  povMrf^  well  as  others!  What  legions  of 
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angels  might  he  have  rendezvoued  from  heaven,' to  hare  beaten 
men  into  a  profession  of  ihe  gospel!  Nor  does  he  merely  inter- 
pose his  sovereign  authority  in  the  precept  of  faith,  but  user 
rational  expostulations  to  move  men  voluntarily  to  comply 
with  hin  proposals;  "Come  now, and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord,"  Isa.  i.  18.  He  seems  to  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  be  judge,  whether  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  reasonable 
ways  of  goodness,  to  overcome  the  perversity  of  the  creature; 
"  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth: — I  have  nourished 
and  brought  up  children,"  Isa.  i.  Z.  What  various  encourage- 
ments does  he  use  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  men,  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  them  with  all  tenderness,  not  to  despise  their 
own  ilaetcies,  and  be  enemies  to  their  own  happiness  I  He 
would  allure  us  by  his  beauty,  and  win  us  by  his  mercy.  He 
uses  the  arms  of  his  own  excellency  and  our  necessity  to  pre- 
vail upon  us;  and  this  after  the  highest  provocations.  WbeU 
Adam  had  trampled  upon  his  creating  goodness,  it  was  not 
crushed;  and  when  man  had  cast  it  from  him,  it  took  the 
higher  rebound:  when  the  rebel's  provocation  was  fresh  Id 
his  mind,  he  sought  him  ont  with  a  promise  la  his  hand, 
Uiough  Adam  fled  from  him  out  of  enmity',  as  well  aa  fear» 
G^n.  iii.  And  when  the  Jews  had  outraged  his  Sen,  whom 
he  loved  from  eternity,  and  made  the  Lord  of  heaven  and' 
earth  bow  down  his  head  like  a  slave  on  the  cross,  yet  in  that 
place  where  the  most  horrible  wickedness  had  been  committed, 
must  the  gospel  be  preached,  Luke  zziv.  47.  The  law  must 
"  go  forth  out  of  that  Zion,"  and  the  apostles  must  not  stir 
from  thence,  till  they  had  received  the  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
and  published  the  word  of  grace  in  that  ungrateful  city,  whose 
inhabitants  yet  swelled  with  indignation  against  the -Lord -of 
life,  and  the  doctrine  he  had  preached  among  them.  Acts  i.  4, 
5.  He  would  overlook  their  indignities  out  of  tendetneas  (o 
their  souls;  and  expose  the  apostles  to  the  peril  of  their  lives 
rather  than  expose  his  enemies  to  the  fury  of  the  devil. 

How  affectionately  does  he  invite  men!  What  multitudes  of 
alluring  promises  and  pressing  exhortations  ar^  there  every 
where  sprinkled  in  the  Scripture,  and  in  such  a  passionate 
manner,  as  if  God  werd  solely  concerned  in  our  good,  without 
a  giance  on  his  own  glory!  How  tenderly  does  he  wOo  flinty 
hearts,  and  express  more  pity  to  them  than  they  do  to  them- 
ablves!  With  what  affectipn  do  his  compassions  rise  up  to 
bis  hps  in  his  speech  in  the  prophet,  "  Hearken  unto  me;  my 
people';  and  give  ear  unto  me,  0  my  nation,"  Isa.  li.  4.  My 
people,  my  nation!  Afelting  expressions  of  a  tender  Go^ 
soliciting  a'  rebellious  people  to  make  their  retreat  to  bim!  He 
never  eraptiedhis  hand  of  his  bounty,  nor  divested- bisjips  of 
those  charitable  expressions.  -  He  sent  Noah .  to  move  tbe 
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wicked  of  the  old  world  to  bd  embracing  of  his  goodness,  and 
frequent  prophets  to  the  prorolnng  Jews;  and  as  the  world 
continued  and  grew  up  to  a  taller  stature  in  sin,  he  stoops 
more  in  the  manner  of  his  expressions.  Never  was  the  world 
at  a  higher  pitch  of  idolatry,  than  at  the  first  publishing  the 
gospel;  yet  when  we  should  have  expected  him  to  be  a  pun- 
ishing, he  is  a  beseeching  God.  The  apostle,  fears  not  to  use 
the  expression  for  the  glory  of  Divine  goodness, "  We  are  am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseei^  you  by  us," 
S  Cor.  T.  20.  The  beseeching  voice  of  God  is  in  the  voice  of 
the  ministry,  as  the-voice  of  the  prince  is  in  that  of  the  herald: 
it  is  as  if  Divine  goodness  did  kneel  down  to  a  sinner  with 
wrtQged  hands  and  weeping  eyes,  entreating  him  not  to  force 
him  to  re-assume  a  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  nature  of  a  judge, 
since  b6  would  treat  with  ma/a  upon  a  throne  of  grace  in  the 
nature  of  a  father;  yea,  he  seems  to  put  tiimaelf  into  the  pos- 
ture of  the  criminal,  that  the  offending  creature  might  not  feel 
the  punishment  due  to  a  rebel.  It  is  not  ihe  condescension, 
but  the  interest  of  a  traitor  to  creep  upon  his  knees  in  sackcloth 
to  bis  sovereign, to  beg  his  life:  but  it  is  a  miraculous  goodness 
in  the  sovereign  to  creep  in  the  lowest  posture  to  the  rebel,  to 
importune  him  not  only  for  aa  amity  to  him,  but  a  love  to  his 
own  life  and  happiness.  This  he  does,  not.  only  in  his  general 
proclamations,  but  in  his  particular  wooings,  those  inward 
aourtings  of  his  Spirit,  soliciting  them  with  more  diligence  (if 
they  would  observe  it)  to  their  happiness,  than  the  devil  tempts 
them  to  the  ways  of  their  misery.  As  he  was  first  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world,  when  the  world  looked  not  after  him; 
as  he  is  first  in  his  Spirit,  wooing  the  world  to  accept  of  that 
teooDcilialion,  when  the  world  will  not  listen  to  him.  How 
often  does  he  fladi  up  the  light  of  nature  and  the  light  of  Ihe 
word  in  men's  hearts,  to  move  them  not  to  lie  down  in  sparks 
of  their  own  kindling,  but  to  aspire  to  a  better  happiness,  and 
prepare  them  to  be  subject  to  a  higher  mercy,  if  they  would 
miptove  his  present  entreaties  to  such  an  endi  And  what  ar« 
his  threatenings  designed  for,  but  to  move  the  wheel  of  our 
fears,  that  the  wheel  of  our  desire  and  love  might  be  set  on 
motion  for  the  embracing  his  promise  ?  They  are  not  so  much 
the  thunders  of  his  justice,  as  the  loud  rhetoric  of  his  good  will, 
to  prevent  men's  misery  under  the  vials  of  wrath.  It  is  his 
kiiidness  -to  scare  men  by  threatenings,  that  justice  might  not 
strike  them  with  the  sword:  it  is  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
preSMving  reformation  that  he  aims  at:  he  has  no  pleasure  in 
ths  death  of  the  wicked;  this  he  confirms  by  his  oath.  His 
thraatenings  are  gracious  expostulations  with  them,  "  Why 
wiU  yo  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?" .  Ezek.  xxxiiL  ,1 1.  They  are 
Uke  the  noise  a  fiivonrable  officer  makes  in  the  street,  to  warn 
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the  crimina]  he  comes  to  seize  upon  to  make  his  escape.  He 
never  used  his  justice  to  crush  men,  till  he  had  used  his  kind- 
ness to  allure  them.  All  the  dreadful  descriptions,  of  a  future 
wrath,  as  well  as  the  lively  descriptions  of  the  happiness  of  an- 
other world,  are  designed  to  persuade  men;  the  honey  of  his 
goodness  is  in  the  bowels  of  those  roaring  lions :  such  painsdoes 
goodness  take  with  men,  to  make  them  candidates  for  heaven. 

How  readily  does  he  receive  men,  when  they  do  return!- We 
have  David's  experience  for  it;  "I  said,  1  wilt  confess  my 
transgressions  unto  the  Lord;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity 
of  my  sin.  Selah,"  Psal.  zxxii.  5.  A  sincere  look  from  the 
creature  draws  out  his  arms, and  opens  his  bosom;  he  is  ready 
virith  his  physic  to  heal  u»,  upon  a  resolution  to  acquaint  him 
with  our  disease,  and  by  his  medicines  prevents  the  putting  our 
resolution  injo  a  pelitioD.  The  psalmist  adds  a  Selah  to  it,  aa 
a  special  note  of  thankfulness  for  Divine  goodness.  He  does 
not  ooly  stand  ready  to  receive  our  petitions  while  we  are 
peaking,  but  answers  us  before  we  call,  Isa.  Ixv--  24;  listening 
to  the  motions  of  our  hearts,  as  welt  as  to  the  supplications  of 
our  lips.  He  is  the  true  Father,  that  has  a  quicker  pace  in 
meeting  than  the  prodigal  has  in  returning;  who  would  not 
have  his  embraces  and  caresses  interrupted  by  his  confession: 
the  confession  follows,  does  not  precede,  the  facer's  compas- 
sion. Luke  XV.  20,  21.  How  does  he  rejoice  in  having  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  grace,  when  he  has  prevailed  with  a 
rebel  to  throw  down  his  arms  and  lie  at  his  feet ;  and  this  because 
he  delights  in  mercy!  Mic.  vii.  18.  He  delights  in  the  expres- 
sions of  it  from  himself,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  his  creature. 

How  meltiiigly  does  he  bewail  man's  wilful  refusal  of  his 
goodness!  It  is  a  mighty  goodness  to  offer  grace  to  a  rebel,  a 
mighty  goodness  to  give  it  him  after  he  has  a  while  stood  off 
from  the  terms;  an  astonishing  goodness  to  regret  and  lament 
his  wilful  perdition.  He-seems  to  utter  those  words  in  a  sigh, 
"  Oh  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had 
walked  in  my  ways!"  Psal.  Ixxxi.  13.  It  is  true,  God  has  not 
human  passions,  but  his  affections  cannot  be  expressed  other- 
wise in  a  way  intelligible  to  us:  the  excellency  of  his  nature  is 
abore  the  passions  of  men,  but  such  expressions  of  .himself 
manifest  to  us  the  sincerity,  of  his  goo<kiess;  and  that,  were  he 
capable  of  our  passions,  he  would  express  himself  in  such  a 
manner  AS  we  do.  And  we  find  incarnate  goodness  bewailing 
with  tears  and  sighs  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  Luke  xix.  42.  By 
the  same  reason  that  when  a  sinner  returns  there  is  a  joy  in 
heaven,  upon  his  obstinacy  there  is  sorrow  on  earth.  The  one 
is  as  if  a  prince  should  clothe  ail  his  court  in  triumphant  sear- 
let  upon  a  rebel's  repentance;  and  the  other,  as  jf  a  prinee 
should  put  himself  aod  his  court  in  mourning  for  a  rebel's  obeti- 
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nate  refusal  of  a  pardon,  when  he  lies  at  hie  merer.  '^^^^  "ot 
DOW  these  affectionate  invitations,  and  deep  bewailings  of  their 
perrersity,  high  testimonies  of  Divine  goodness?  Do  not  the 
imwearied  repetitions  of  gracious  encouragements  deserve  a 
higher  name  than  that  of  mere  goodness?  What  can  be  a 
stronger  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  it,  than  the  sound  of  his 
saving  voice  in  our  enjoyments,  the  motion  of  his  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  and  his  grief  for  the  neglect  of  all?  These  are  not  tes- 
timonies of  any  vant  of  goodness  in  his  nature  to  answer  us, 
or  willingness  to  ezpress.it  to  his  creature.  Has  he  any  mind 
to  deceive  us,  that  thus  entreats  us  ?  The  majesty  of  his  na- 
ture is  too  great  for  such  shifts;  or  if  it  were  liot,  the  despi- 
cahleness  of  our  condition  would  render  him  above  the  using 
any.  Who  would  charge  that  physician  with  want  of  kind- 
ness, that  freely  offers  his  sovereign  medicine,  importunes  liaen 
by  the  love  they  have  to  their  health  to  take  it,  and  is  dissolved 
into  tears  and  sofsaw,  when  he  finds  it  rejected  by  their 
peevish  and  conceited  humour? 

'  [7.}  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  the  sacrathents  he  has  af- 
fixed to  this  covenant,  especially  in  the  Lord's  supper.  As  he 
gave  himself  in  his  Son,  so  he  gives  his  Son  in  the  sacrament; 
he  does  not  oviy  give  him  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  for  the 
ezfMBtion  of  our  crimes,  but  as  a  feast  upon  the-table  for  the 
nourishment  of  our  souls :  in  the  one  he  was  given  to  be  offered; 
in  tbis'be  gives  him  to  be  partaken  of  with  ail  the  iruits  of  his 
death:  under  the  image  of  the  sacramental  signs,  every  believer 
do«fl  eat  the  flesfa  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  gteat  Mediator  of 
the  covenant.  The  words  of  Christ,  "This  is  my  body,"  and 
"This  is  my  blood,"  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28,  are  true  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  .This  is  the  most  deiicimis  viand  of  heaven,  the 
most  exquisite  dainty  food  God  can  feed  us  with ;  the  delight  of 
Uie  Deity,  the  admiration  of  angels.  A  feast  with  God  is  great, 
bnt  a  feast  on  God  is  greater.  Under  those  signs  that  body  is 
presented ;  that  which  was  conceived  by  the  Spirit,  inhabited  by 
the  Godhead,  bruised  by  the  Father  to  be  our  food,  as  well  as 
our  propitiation,  is  presented  to  us  on  the  table:  that  blood 
whidi  satisfied  justice,  washed  away  our  guilt  on-the  cross,  and 
pleads  for  our  persons  at  the  throne  of  grace :  that  blood  which 
silenced  the  curse,  pacified  Heaven,  and  purged  earth,  is  given 
to  ua  for  our  refreshment.  This  is  the  bread  sent  from  heaven, 
the  true  manna;  the  cup  is  the  cup  of  blessing,  and  therefore  a 
cup  of  goodness,  I  Cor.  z.  16.  It  is  true,  bre^  does  not  cea^e 
to  be  bread,  nor  the  wine  cease  to  be  wine;  neither  of  them  lose 
their  sobstance,  but  bolh  acquire  a  sanctification,  by  the  relation 
they  have  to  that  which  they  represent,  and  give  a  nourishment 
(o  that  faith  that  receives  them.  In  those  God laffersusa  remedy 
for  the  sting  of  sin  and  troubles  of  conscience :  he  gives  us  not 
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tbn  blood  of  a  mere  man,  or  tbe  bhwd  of  an  incarnate  angel,  but 
of  Ood  blesaed  ioi  ever ;  a  blood  that  can  secure  us  a^inst  the 
wiath  of  Heaven,  and  the  tumults  of  oui  consciences ;  a  blood 
that  can  wash  away  oui^i^s,  and  beautify  our  souls;  a  blood 
Aat  has  more'  strength  than  our  filth,  and  more  pr«valency  (h^a 
eur  accuser;  a  blood  that  secures  us  against  the  terrors  of  death, 
and  purifies  Us  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  Tbe  goodness  of 
Sis^  ,£ompliefc,Vl(h  our  senses,  and  condescends  to  our  weak- 
ness^ 'he  instructs  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  ear:  he  lets 
us  see,  and  taste,  and  feel  him,  as  well  as  hear  him:  he  veils  his 
glory  under  earthly  elements,  and  informs  our  understanding  in 
the  mysteries  of  salvation  by  signs  familiar  to  our  senses:  and 
because  we  cannot  vithour  bodily  eyes  behold  him  in  his  glory, 
he  presents  him  to  the  eyes  of  our  tninds  in  elements,  to  affect 
our  understandings  in  the  lepresentaltons  of  bis  death.  Tbe 
body  of  Christ  crucified  is  more  visible  to  our  spiritual  seaaa, 
than  thh  invisible  Deity  could  be  visible  in  his  Akah  uponearth: 
and  the  power  of  his  body  and  blood  is  as  Well  experienced 
in  OUT  souls,  as  the  power  of  his  Divinity  was  seen  by  the  Je^rs 
in  his  miraculous  actions  in  his  body  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
goodness  of  God,  to  remind  us  frequently  of  the  great  things 
Christ  has  purchased ;  that  as  himself  would  not  let  them  be  out 
of  his  mind,  to  communicate  them  lo  us,  so  he  would  give-tia 
means  to  preserve  them  in  our  minds,  to  adore  him  for  the  m, 
and  request  them  of  him;  ■wh6reby  he  does  evidence  his  owii 
solicitousness,  that  we  should  npt  be  deprived  by  our  owo  for- 
getfulness  of  that  grace  Christ  has  purchased  for  us;  it  waa  to 
remind  us  of  the  Redeemer,  and  show  his  death  till  became, 
1  Cor.  xi.  25,  2fi. 

His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  end  of  it,  which  is  a  sealing  the 
covenant  of  grace.  The  common  nature  and  end  of  sacramsnta 
is  to  seal  the  covenant  they  belong  to,  and  the  truths  of  tbe 
promises  of  it,  >  The  legal  sacraments  of  circumcision  and  the 
passover  sealed  the  legal  promises  and  the  covenant  in  the  Judai- 
eid  administration  of  it;  and  the  evangelical  sacraments  seal  the 
evangelical  promises,  as  a  ring  confirms  a  contract  of  marriage, 
and  a  seal  the  articles  of  a  compact  By  tbe  same  reasoD  cai- 
oumcision  is  called  a  "  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  Rom. 
ir.  U.  Other  sacraments  may  have  the  same  title:  God  ^oes 
attest,  that  he  will  remain  firm  in  his  promise,  and  the  receiver 
attests  he  Will  remain  firm  in  his  faith.  In  ail  reciprocal  cove- 
nants there  are  mutual  engagements,  and  that  which  serveafor 
a  seal  on  the  part  Of  the  one,  serves  for  a- seal  also  on  the  part 
of  the  other;  God  obliges  himself  to  the  performance  of  the 
promise,  and  man  engages  himself  to  ^e  performance  of  hi« 
duty:-  The  thing  cenfirmed  by  this  sacrament  ia'the  perpetuity 
■  AniTr'aL'Iremcaiii,  f,  16, 17. 
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of  this  coTenant  in  the  blood  of  Chhst,  whence  it  is  called  the 
New  Testament  or  covenant  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  Luke  jrxji, 
80.  In  every  repetition  of  it,  God  by  presenting  confirms  hia 
resolution  to  us,  of  sticking  to  this  corenont  for  the  inerit  of 
Christ's  blood ;  and  the  receirer  by  eating  the  body,  and  diink- 
ing  the  blood,  engages  himself  to  keep  close  to  the  condition  of 
&ith,  expecting  a  full  salvation  and  a  blessed  immortality  upon 
the  merit  of  the  same  blood  a4one.  This  sacrament  could  not 
be  called  the  New  Testament  or  covenant,  if  it  had  not  some 
relation  to  the  covenant;  and  what  it  can  be  but  this,  I  do  not 
understand.  The  covenant  itself  was  confirmed  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  Heb.  ix.  15^  and  thereby  made  unchangeable  bqtb  in 
the  benefits  to  us,  and  the  condition  required  of  us;  but  he  seals 
it  to  onr  sense  in  a  sacrament  to  give  us  strong  consolation:  or 
rather,  the  articteaof  the  covenant  of  redemption  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  agreed  on  from  eternity,  were  accomplished 
on  Christ's  part  by  his  death,  on  the  Father's  part  by  his  resiir- 
lectioo ;  Christ  performed  what  he  promised  in  the  one,  and  God 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  it,  and  performs  what  he  had 
promised  in  the  other.  The  covenant  of  grace  founded  upon 
Ibis  covenant  of  redemption  is  seated  in  the  sacrament;  God 
owns  his  standing  to  the  terms  of  it,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  o( 
the  ftjediator,  by  presenting  htm  to  us  under  those  signs,  and 
gives  us  a  right  upon  failh  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  it; 
as  the  right  of  a  house  is  made  over  by  the  delivery  of  the  key, 
and  the  right  of  land  translated  by  the  delivery  of  a  -turf; 
whereby  he  gives  us  assurance  of  his  reality,  and  a  strong  sup- 
port to  oar  confidence  in  him.  Not  that  there  is  any  virtue  and 
power  of  sealing  in  the  elements  themselves,  no  more  than  there 
is  in  a  tuff  to  give  an  infeofifment  in  a  parcel  of  land;  but  as  the 
power  o{  the  one  is  derived  from  the  order  of  the  law,  so  the 
confirming  power  of  the  sacrament  is  derived  from  the  institu- 
tion of  God;  as  the  oil  wherewith  kings  were  anointed,  did  not 
of  itself  confer  npon  them  that  royal  dignity,  but  it  was  a  sign 
of  (heir  investiture  into  office,  ordered  by  Divine  institution. 
We  can  with  no  reason  imagine,  that  God  intended  them  as 
naked  signs  or  pictures,  to  please  our  eyes  with  the  image  of 
them,  to  represent  their  own  figures  to  our  eyes,  but  to  confirm 
something  to  our  understanding  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  ac- 
companying them;*  they  convey  to  the  believing  receiver  what 
they  represent,  as  the  great  seal  of  a  prince  fixed  to  the  pardi- 
raent,  does  the  pardon  of  the  rebel,  as  well  as  its  own  figure. 
Christ'6  death,  and  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  is  not  only  signified, 
but  the  fruits  and  merit  of  that  death  communicated  also.  Thus 
does  Divine  goodness  evidence  itself,  not-only  in  making  a  gra- 
cious covenant  with  us,  bat  fixing  se^  to  it;  not  to  strengthen 

■  DuU  lleluV'  put  1.  p.  1U> 
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his  own  obligatioD,  which  stood  stronger  thui  the  foimdations 
of  l^eaTen  and  earth,  ^£oq  the  credit  of  his  word,  but  to 
strengthen  our  weakness,,  and  support  our  security,  by  some- 
thing which  might  appear  more  formal  and  solemn  than  a  bare 
word.  By  this,  the  Divine  goodness  provides  against  our  spirit- 
ual faititings,  and  shows  us  by  real  signs  as  well  as  verbal  de- 
clarations, that  the  covenant  sealed  ^y  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
unalterable ;  and  thereby  would  foitify  and  mount  our  hopes  to 
degrees  in  some  measure  suitable  toihe  kindness  of  the  cove- 
oa&t,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  blood:  And  it  is  yet  a 
further  degree  of  his  goodness,  that  he  has  appointed  us  so  often 
to  celebrate  it,  whereby  he  showshow  careful  he  is  to  keep  up 
oiu  tottering  faith,  and  prescFve  ns  cojistant  in  our  obedience; 
obliging  himself  to  the  performance  of  hisproouse,  and  obUging 
us  to  the  payment  of  our  duty. 

His  goodness  is  seen  in  the  sacrament^  in  giving  us  in  ic  a 
union  and  communion  with  Christ.  There  is  not  only  a  com- 
memoration of  Christ  dying,  but  a  communication  of  Christ 
living.  The  apostle  strongly  asserts  it  by  way  of  interroga- 
tion, "  The  cup  of  blessing  w-hich  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  com- 
mimion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread  whieh  we  break,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?"  1  Cot.  x.  16. 
In  the  cup  there  is  a  communication  ol  the  blood  of  Chtist,  a 
conveyance  of  a  right  to  the  merits  of  his  death,  and  the  bless- 
edness of  his  life:  we  are  not  less  by  this  made  one  body  with 
Christ,  than  we  are  by  baptism,  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  and  put  On 
Christ  living  in  this,  as  well  as  in  baptism.  Gal.  UL  S7.  Tla^t 
as  his  taking  our  infirm  fiesh  was  a  real  incarnation,  so  the 
giving  us  his  flesh  to  eat  is  a  mystical  incarnation  in  believers, 
whereby  they  become  one  body  with  him  as  crucified,  and  one< 
body  with  him  as  risen;  for  if  Christ  himself  be  received  by 
faith  in  the  word,  Col.  ii.  6,  he  is  no  less  received  by  faith  in 
the  sacrament.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  received, 
the.  graces  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  received;  so  when 
.  Christ  is  received,  the  fruits  of  his  death  are  really  partaken  of: 
The  Israelites  that  ate  of  the  sacrifices,  did  partake  of  the  sJtar, 
1  Cor.  X.  18;  that  is,  had  a  communion  with  the  God  of  Israel, 
to  whom  they  had  been  sacrificed ;  and  those  that  ate  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  idols,  had  a  fellowship  with  devils, -to 
whom  those,  sacrifices  were  offered,  ver.  20,  Those  that  par- 
take of  the  sacraments  in  a  due  manner,  have  a  communion 
with  that  God  to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  and  a  conuntmion 
with  that  body  which  was  sacrificed  to  God;  not  that  the  sub- 
stance of  that  body  and  blood  is  wrapped  up  in  the  elements, 
or  that  the  bread  and  wme  are  transformed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  as  they  represent  him,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  institution  are  in  estimation  himself,  bis  own  body  and. 
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blood;  by  the  same  leason  as  be  is  called  Christ  our  passover, 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  he  may  be  called  Christ  our  supper.  For  as  they 
are  so  reekooed  to  an  uavorthy  receiver,  as  if  they  were  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  because  by  his  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body  iu  it,  or  making  light  of  it  as  common  bread,  he  is 
judged  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  guilty  of  treat- 
ing him  ID  aa  base  a  manner  as  the  Jews  did  when  they  crown- 
ed him  with  thorns,  1  Cor.  zi.  S7 — 29;  by  the  same  reasoD 
they  must  be  reckoned  to  a  worthy  receiver,  as  the  very  body 
and  blood  of  Christ :  so  that  as  the  unworthy  receiver  eats  and 
drinks  damnation,  the  worthy  receiver  eats  and  drinks  salva- 
tion. It  would  be  an  empty  mystery,  and  unworthy  of  an  in- 
stitution by  Divine  goodness,  if  there  were  not  some  commu- 
nioD  with  Christ  in  it:  there  would  be  some  kind  of  deceit  in 
the  precept,  Take,  eat,  and  drink,  this  is  my  body  and  blood, 
if  there  were  not  a  conveyance  of  spiritual  vital  influences  to 
otir  soiils;  for  the  natural  end  of  eating  .and  drinking  is  the 
Boarishment  and  increase  of  the  body,  and  preservation  of  life, 
by  that  which  we  eat  and  drink.  The  inhnitely  wise,  gracious^ 
and  true  God,  would  never  giv«  us  empty  figures  without  ac- 
complishing that  which  is  signified  by  them,  and  suitable  to 
Ibem,  How  great  is  this  goodness  of  God!  He  would  have 
bis  Sod  In  us,  one  with  us,  straitly  joined  to  us,  as  if  we  were 
his  proper  fiesh  and  blood.  In  the  iocarnatiou  DiKine  good- 
ness united  him  to  our  nature ;  in  the  sacrament,  it  does  in  a 
sort  unite  him  with  his  purchased  privileges  to  our  persons; 
we  have  not  a  communion  with  a  part  or  a  member  of  his 
body,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood,  but  with  his  whole  body  and 
blood,  represented  m  every  part  of  the  elements.  The  angels 
in  hearen  enjoy  not  so  great  a  privilege;  they  have  the  hon- 
our to  be  under  him  as  their  Head,  but  not  that  of  having 
him  for  their  food;  they  behold  him,  but  they  do  not  taste  him. 
And  certainly  that  goodness  that  has  condescended  so  much  to 
oar  weakness,  would  impart  it  to  us  m  a  very  glorious  manner^ 
were  we  capable  of  it.  But  because  a  man  cannot  behold  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  its  full  splendour  by  reason  of  the  infirmities 
of  his  eyes,  he  must  behold  it  by  the  help  of  a  glass,  and  such 
a  communication  through  a  coloured  and  opaque  glass,  is  as 
real  from  the  sun  itself,  though  not  so  glorious,  but  more 
shrouded  aDd.ob8cure.  It  is  the  same  light  that  shines  through 
that  medium/  as  spreads  itself  gloriously  in  the  open  air,  though 
the  one  be  masked,  and  the  other  open  faced. 

To  conclDde.this,  we  may  by  the  way  take  notice  of  the  ne- 
glect of  this  ordinance.  If  it  be  a  token  of  Divine  goodness  to 
appioint  it,  it  is  no  sign  of  our  estimation  of  Divine  goodnesa  to 
neglect  it.  He  that  values  the  kmdness  of  his  friend,  will  accept 
of  his  invitation,  if  there  be  not  some  stiong  uupeduieDts  iu 
Vol..  II.— 44 
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the  way,  or  so  much  familiarity  with  him  ^at  his  refusal  upon 
a  light  occasion  would  not  be  unkindly  taken.  But  though 
God  put  on  the  disposition  of  a  friend  to  us,  yet  he  loses  not 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign;  and  the  humble  familiarity  he  in- 
vites ns  to,  does  not  diminish  the  condition  and  duty  of  a  sub- 
iect-  A  sovereign  prince  would  not  take  it  well,  if  a  favourite 
should  refuse  the,  otfered  honour  of  his  table.  The  viands  of 
God  are  not  to  be  slighted.  Can  we  live  better  upon  our  poor 
pittance,  than  upon  his  dainties?  Did  not  Divine  goodness  con- 
descend in  it  to  the  weakness  of  our  feith,  and  shall  we  codt 
ceit  our  faith  stronger  than  God  thinks  it?  If  he  thought  fit  by 
those  seals  to  make  a  deed  of  gift  to  us,  shall  we  be  so  unman- 
nerly to  him,  and  such  enemies  to  the  security  he  offers  us  over 
and  above  his  word,  as  not  to  accept  it?  Are  we  unwilUng  to 
have  our  souls  inflamed  with  love,  our  hearts  filled  wiih  com- 
fort, and  armed  against  the  attempts  of  our  enemies?  It  is  Uue, 
there  is  a  goilt  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  contracted  by  a 
slightness  in  the  manner  of  attending:  is  it  not  also  conteafited 
by  a  refusal  and  neglect  ?  What  is  the  language  of  it?  If  it 
speaks  not  the  death  of  Christ  in  vain,  it  speaks  the  institution 
of  this  ordinance  as  a  remembr|ince  of  his  death  to  \>e-a.  vanity, 
and  no  mark  of  Divine  goodness.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  such 
a  value  upon  Divine  goodness  in  this  affair,  as  to  be  willing  to 
receive  the  conveyances  of  his  love,  and  fresh  engagements  of 
oiir  duty;  the  one  is  due  from  us  to  the  kindn^s  of  our  Frieod, 
and  the  other  belongs  to  oUr  duty  as  his  subjects. 
■  [8.]  By  this  redemption  God  restores  us  to  a  more  excellent 
condition  than  Adam  had  in  inncfcence.  Christ  was  ^nt  by 
Divine  goodness,  not  only  to  restore  the  Ufe  Adam's  sin  baa 
stripped  us  of,  but  to  give  it  more  abundantly  than  Adam's 
standing  could  have  conveyed  it  to  us:  "  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly," 
John  I.  10;  more  abundantly  for  strength,  more  abundantly 
for  duration,  a  life  abounding  with  greater  felicity  and  glory; 
the  substance  of  those  better  prbmises  of  the  new  covenant 
than  what  attended  the  old.  There  are  fuller  streams  of  grace 
by  Christ,  than  flowed  to  Adam,  or  could  flow  from  Adam. 
As  Christ  never  restored  any  to  health  and  strength,  while  he 
was  in  the  world,  but  he  gave  them  a  greater  measure  of  both 
than  they  had  before ;  so  there  is  the  same  kindness  unquestion- 
ably manifested  in  our  spiritual  condition.  Adam's  hfe  might 
have  preserved  us,  but  Adam's  death  could  not  haye  rescued 
either  himself  or  his  posterity ;  but  in  our  redemption,  we  have 
a  Redeemer,  who  has  died  to  expiate  our  sins,  and  so  crowned 
with  life-  to  save,  and  for  ever  preserve  our  persons,  Rom.  v. 
10.  "-Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also,"  John  xiv.  19.  So 
that  by  redeeming  goodness,  the  life  of  a  believer  is  as  perpe- 
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tiul  as  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  Christ  Adam,  though  inno- 
cent, was  under  the  danger  of  perishing;  a  believer,  though 
calpabJe,  is  above  the  fears  of  mutability.  Adam  had  a -holi- 
ness in  his  nature,  but  capable  of  being  lost;  by  Christ  belierers 
have  a  holiness  bestowed,  not  capable  of  being  rifled,  bat 
which  will  renaain  till  it  be  at  last  fully  perfected:  though  they 
have  a  power  to  change  in  their  nature,  yet  they  are  above  an 
actual  final  change,  by  the  indulgence  of  Divine  grace.  Adam 
stood  by  himself,  believers  stand  in  a  root  impossible  to  be 
abaken,  or  corrupted:  by  this  means  the  promise  Ls  sure  to  all 
the  seed,  Rom.  ir.  16.  Christ  is  a  stronger  person  than  Adam, 
who  can  never  break  covenant  with  God,  and  the  truth  of  God 
will. never  break  covenant  with  him.  Weareimited  to  a  more 
excellent  head  than  Adam.  Instead  of  a  root  merely  human, 
we  have  a  root  Divine,  as  well  as  human.  In  him  we  had  the 
righteousness  of  a  creature  merely  human;  in  diiswe  have  a 
righteousness  Divine,  the  righteousness  of  God-man:  the  stock 
is  no  longer  in  our  own  hands,  but  in  the  bands  of  one  that 
cannot  embezzle  it,  or  forfeit  it.  Divine  goodness  has  deposited 
it  strongly  for  onr  security.  The  stamp  we  receive  by  the 
Divine  goodness  from  the  second  Adam,  is  more  noble,  than 
that  we  should  have  received- from  the  first,  had  he  remained 
in  his  created  state:  Adam  Was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  the  new  man  is  formed  by  the  incoiruptible  seed  of  the 
word.  And  at  the  resurrection  the  body  of  man  shall  be  en- 
dued with  better  qualities  than  Adam  had  at  creation.  They 
shall  be  like  that  glorious  body,  which  is  in  heaven  in  union 
witb  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  Phil.  iii.  SI.  Adam,  at  the 
best,  had  but  ^n  earthly  body,  but  the  Lord  from  heaven  has 
a  heavenly  body,  the  image  of  which  shall  be  home  by  the 
,  redeemed  ones,  as  (hey  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly, 
1  Cor.  XV.  47 — 49.  Adam,  had  the  society  of  beasts,  redeemed 
ones  expect  by  Divine  goodness  in  redemption  a  commerce 
with  angels;  as  tbey  are  reconciled  to  them  by  his  death,  they 
shall  certainly  come  to  converse  with  them  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  happiness.  As  they  are  made  of  one  family,  so 
they  will  have  a  peculiar  intimacy.  Adam  had  a  paradise,  and 
redeemed  ones  a  heaven  provided  for  them,  a  happier  place, 
with  a  richer  furniture.  It  is  much  to  give  so  complete  a  para- 
dise to  innocent  Adam;  but  more  to  give  heaven  to  an  ungrate- 
ful Adam,  and  his  rebellious  posterity.  It  had  been  abundant 
goodness  to  have  restored  us  to  the  same  condition  in  that  paia- 
diw,  from  whence  ve  were  ejected;  but  a  superabundant  good- 
ness to  bestow  upon  us  a  better  habitation  in  heaven,  which 
we  could  never  have  expected.  How  great  is  thai  goodness, 
when  by  sin  we  were  fallen  to  be  worse  than  nothing,  that  he 
should  raise  us  to  be  more  than  what  we  were!    That  he  res- 
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tores  us,  not  to  the  first  step  of  onr  creation,  bat  to  maay  de- 
grees of  elevation  beyond  it;  not  only  restores  us,  but  prefers 
us;  not  only  staking  off  our  chains,  to  set  us  free,  but  clothing 
us  with.a  rabepf  righteousness,  to  render  us  honourable;  not 
only  quenching  our  hell,  hut  preparing  a  heaven;  not  regar- 
nishing  an  earthly,' but  providing  a  richer  palace.  His  good- 
nesa  was  so  great,  that  after  it  had  rescued  us,  it  would  not 
content  itself  with  the  <rid  furniture,  but  makes  all  new  for  us 
in  another  world:  a  new  wine  to  drink;  a  new  heaven  todwell 
in;  a  more  magnificent  structure  for  our  habitation.  Thus  has 
goodness  prepared  for  us  a  steaiter  union,  a  stronger  life,  a 
purer  righteousness,  an  unshaken  standing,  and  a  fuller  glory; 
all  more  excellent  than  was  within  the'  compass  of  iimocent 
Adam's  possession. 

This  goodness  in  redemption  extends  itself  to  the  lower  cre- 
ation. It  takes  in  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  creation,  except 
the  fallen  angels,  and  gives  a  participation  of  it  to  insensible 
creatures;  upon  the  account  of  this  redemption  the  sun  and  all 
kind  of  creatures  were  preserved,  which  otherwise  had  sunk 
into  destruction  upon  the  sin  of  man,  and  ceased  from  their 
being,  as  man  had  utterly  ceased  from  his  happiness.  "By 
him  all  things  consist,"  Col.  L  17.  -  The  fall  of  man  brought 
not  only  misery  upon  himself,  but  vanity  upon  the  creature; 
the  earth  groaned  under  a  curse. for  his  sake.  They  were  all 
created  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  support  of  man  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  who  was  obliged  to  use  them  for  the 
honour  of  him  that  created  them  both.  Had  man  been  trne 
to  his  obligations,  and  used  the  creatures  for  that  end  to  which 
they  were  dedicated  by  the  Creator,  as  God  would  have  then 
rejoiced  in  his  works,  so  his  works  would  have  rejoiced  in  the 
honour  of  answering  so  excellent  an  end.  But  when  man  lost  . 
his  integrity,  the  creatures  lost  their  perfection;  the  honour  of 
tiiem  was  stained  when  they  were  debased  to  serve  the  lasts 
of  a  traitor,  instead  of  supporting  the  duty  of  a  subject,  and 
employed  in  the  defence  of  the  vices  of  men  against  the  pre- 
cepts and  authority  of  their  common  Sovereign.  This  was  a 
vilifying  the  creature,  as  it  would  be  a  vilifying  the  sword  of  a 
prince,  which  is  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  to  be  used  for 
the  murder  of  an  innocent;  and  a  dishonouring  a  royal  man- 
sion, to  make  it  a  storehouse  for  a  dunghill.  Had  those  things 
the  benefit  of  sense,  they  would  groan  under  this  disgrace,  and 
rise  up  in  indignation  against  them,  that  ofi'ered  them  itiis 
affront,  and  turned  them  from  their  proper  end.  When  sin 
entered,  the  heavens  that  were  made  to  shine  upon  man,  and 
the  earth  that  was  made  to  bear  and  nourish  an  innocent  crea- 
ture, were  now  subjected  to  serve  a  rebellious  creature;  and 
as  man  turned  against  God,  so.  he  made  those  instrumuits 
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against  God,  to  serre  his  enmity,  luxury,  sensnality.  Hence 
the  creatares  are  said  to  groan :  "  The  whole  creation  groaneih 
and  trayaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,"  Rom.  viii.  22.  They 
would  really  groan,  had  they  understanding  to  be  sensible  of 
the  outrage  done  tbem. 

The  whole  creation;  it  is  the  pang  of  nniversal  nature,  the 
agony  of  the  whole  creation,  to  be  alienated  from  the-  original 
DM  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  be  disjointed  from  (heir 
end,  to  serre  the  disloyalty  of  a  rebel.  The  drunkard's  cop, 
and  tfie  glutton's  table,  the  adulterer's  bed,  and  the  proud  man's 
purple,  would  groan  against  the  abuser  of  them.  But  when 
all  the  fruits  of  redemption  shall  be  conipleted,  the  goodness  of 
God  shall  pour  itself  upon  the  creatures,  deliver  them  from  the 
"bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,"  Rom.  viii.  21;  they  shall  be  reduced  Kx  their 
true  end,  and  returned  in  their  original  harmony.  As  the  crea- 
tioD  does  passionatefy  groan  under  its  vanity,  so  it  does  earn- 
estly expect  and  wait  for  its  dehverance  at  the  time  of  the 
manifestation  Of  the.sons  of  God,  verse  Id.  The  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  attainment  of  the  liberty  of  the  crea- 
ture. They  shall  be  freed  from  the  vanity  Under  which  they 
are  enslaved.  A»  it  Entered  by  sin,  it  shall  vanish  upon  the 
total  removal  of  sin.  What  use  they  ^ere  designed  for  in 
paradise,  they  will  have  afterwards,  except  that  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  men,  who  shall  be  as  angels,  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing. The  glory  of  God  shall  be  seen  and  contemplated  in  them. 
It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  God  made  the  world  to  be,  a  little 
moment  after  he  bad  reared  it,  sullied  by  the  sin  of  man,  imt) 
tunted  from  its  original  end,  without  thoughts  of  a  restoration 
of  it  to  its  true  end,  as  well  as  man  to  his  lost  happiness.  The 
world  ■'Waa  made  for  man:  man  has  not  enjoyed  the  creatures 
in  the  first  intention  of  them;  sin  made  an  interruption  in  that 
fruition.  As  redemption  restores  man  to  his  true  end,  so  it  re- 
stores the  creatures  to  their  true  use.  The  restoration  of  the 
world  to  its  beauty  and  order,  was  the  design  of  the  Divine 
goodness  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  it  is  intimated  in  Isa.  zi. 
6 — 9.  As  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  so 
he  came  not  to  destroy  the  creatures,  but  to  repair  them;  to 
leslore  to  God  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  the  creation,  and 
restore  to  the  creatures  their  felicity  in  restoring  their  order. 
The  fell  corrupted  it,  and  the  full  redemption  of  men  restores 
it.  The  last  time  is  called  not  a  lime  of  destruction,  but  a  time 
of  restitution,  and  tluit  of  all  things,  Acts  iii.  81,  of  universal 
nature,  the  main  part  of  the  creation  at  least.  All  those 
things  which  were  the  effects  of  sin,  will  be  abolished;  the 
removal  of  the  cause  beats  down  the  effect.  The  disorder  and 
anmliness  of  the  creatore  arising  from  the  venom  of  man's 
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transgression,  all  ihe  fierceness  of  one  creature  against  another 
shall  vanish.  The  world  shall  be  nothing  but  a  universal  smile. 
Nature  shall  put  on  triunphant  vestments;  thrae  shall  be  do 
afirighdng  thunders,  choking  mists,  venomous  vapours,  or 
poisonous  plants.  It  would  not  else  be  a  restitution  of  all 
things.  They  are  now  subject  to  be  wasted  by  judgments  for 
the -sin  of  their  possessor,  but  the  perfection  of  man's  redemp- 
tions shall  free  them  from  every  misery.  They  have  an  ad- 
vancement at  the  present;  for  they  are  under  a  more  glorious 
head,  as  being  Ihe  possession  of  Christ  the  heavenly  Adam, 
much  superior  to  the  first:  as  it  is.  the  glory  of  a  person  to  be 
a  servant  to  a  prince,  rather  than  a  peasant.  And  afterwards 
they  shall  be  elevated  to  a  better  state,  sharing  in  man's  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  they  did  in  bis  misery;  as  servants  are  in- 
terested in  the  good  fortune  of  their  master,  and  bettered  by 
his  adraiipe  in  nis  prince's  favour.  As  man  in  his  first  creation 
was  mutable  and  liable  to  sin,  so  the  creatures  were  liable  to 
vanity;  but  as  inan  by  grace  shall  be  freed  from  the  mutabili- 
ty, so  shall  the  creatures  be  freed  from  the  fears  of  an  iuvaaon, 
by  the  vanity  that  sullied  them  before.  The  condition  of  &e 
servants  shall  be  suited  to  that  of  their  Lord,  for  whom  they 
were  designed:  hence  all  creatures  are  called  upon  to  rejoice 
upon  the  perfection  of  salvation,  and  the  appearance  of  Christ's 
"royal  authority  in  the  world,  Psal.  levi.  1 1, 12j  xcviii.  7, 8.  If 
they  were  to  be  destroyed,  there  would  be  no  ground  to  invite 
them  to  triumph.  Thus  does  Divine  goodness  spread  its  kind 
arms  over  the  whole  creation. 

(3.)  The  (bird  thing  is  the  goodness  of  God  In  his  gavem- 
ment. '  That  goodness  that  despised  not  their  creation,  does  not 
despise  their  conduct.  The  same  goodness  that  was  the  head 
that  framed  them,  ts  the  helm  that  guides  them ;  his  goodness 
hovers  over  the  whole  frame,  either  to  prevent  any  wild  disor- 
ders unsuitable  to  his  creating  end,  or  to  conduct  them  to  those 
ends  which  might  illustrate  his  wisdom  and  goodness  to  his 
creatures.  His  goodness  does  no  less  incline  him  to  provide  for 
them,  than  to  frame  them.  It  is  the  natural  inclination  of  man 
to  love  what  is  purely  the  birth  of  his  own  strength  or  skill. 
He  is  fond  of  preserving  bis  own  inventions,  as  well  as  labori- 
ous in  inventing  ihem.  It  is  the  glory  of  man  to  preserve  them, 
as  well  as  to  produce  them.  God  loves  every  thing  which  he 
baa  Diade,  which  love  could  not  be  without  a  continued  diffu- 
HVeness  to  them,  suitable  to  the  end  for  which  he  made  them. 
It  would  be  a  vain  goodness,  if  it  did  not  mterest  itself  in  ma- 
naging the  world,  as  well  as  erecting  it.  Without  his  govern- 
ment every  thing  in  the  world  would  justle  against  one  another: 
the  beauty  of  it  would  be  more  defaced,  it  would  be  an  unruly 
mass,  a  confused  chaos  rather  than  a  »Uiuif,  a  comely  world. 
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If  Dirine  goodness  respected  it  when  it  was  as  nothing,  it  would 
much  more  respect  it  when  it  was  something,  by  the  sole  virtue 
of  his  power  and  good  will  to  it,  without  any  motive  from  any 
thing  else  than  himself,  because  there  was  nothing  else  but 
himself.  But  he  sees  his  own  stamp  in  things  without  himself 
in  the  creature,  which  is  a  kind  of  motive  or  moving  object  to 
Divine  goodness  to  preserve  it,  when  there  was  nothing  with* 
out  himself  that  could  be  any  motive  to  him  to  create  it :  as  when 
God  has  created  a  creature,  and  it  fails  into  miseryrthat  misery 
of  the  creature,  though  it  does  not  necessitate  his  mercy,  yet 
meeting  with  such  an  affection  as  mercy  in  his  nature,isa  mov- 
ing object  to  excite  it;  just  as  the  repentance  of  Nineveh  drew 
forth  the  exercise  of  his  pity  and  preserving  goodness.  Cer- 
tainly since  God  is  good,  he  is  bountiful,  and  if  bountiful,  he  is 
provident.  He  would  seem  to  envy  and  malign  his  creatures, 
if  he  did  not  provide  for  them,  while  he  intends  to  use  them: 
but  infinite  goodness  cannot  be  affected  with  envyj  for  all  enVy 
implies  a  want  of  that  good  in  onrselves,  which  we  regard  with 
so  evil  an  eye  in  another.  But  God  being  infinitely  blessed, 
has  not  the  want  of  any  good,  that  can  be  a  rise  to  such  an  un- 
comely disposition.  The  Jews  thought  that  Divine  goodness 
extended  only  to  them  in  an  immediate  and  particular  care,  and 
left  alt  other  nations  and  things  to  the  guidance  of  angels.  But 
the  psalmist,  Psal.  cvii.,  a  psalm  calculated  for  the  celebration 
of  this  perfection,  in  the  continued  course  of  his  providence 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  world,  ascribes  to  Divine  goodaess 
immediately  all  the  advantages  men  meet  with.  He  helps  tbem 
in-'their  actions,  presides  over  their  motions,  inspects  their  seve- 
ral eonditions,  labours  day  and  night  in  a  perpetual  care  of 
them.  The  whole  life  of  the  world  is  linked  together  by  Divine 
goodness.  Every  thing  is  ordered  by  him  in  the  place  where 
he  has  set  it,  without  which  the  world  would  be  stripped  of  that 
eicellerwy  it  has  by  creation. 

[I.]  First,  This  goodness  is  evident  in  the  care  he  has  of  all 
creatures.  There  is  a  peculiar  goodness  to  his  people ;  but  this 
takes  not  away  his  general  goodness  to  the  world.  Though  a 
master  of  a  family  has  a  choicer  affection  to  those  that  have  an 
affinity  to  him  in  nature,  and  stand  in  a  nearer  relation,  as  his 
wife,  children,  servants;  yet  he  has  a  regard  to  his  cattle,  and 
other  creatures  he  nourishes  in  his  house.  All  things  are  not 
only  before  his  eyes,  but  in  his  bosom;  be  is  the  nurse  of  all 
creatures,  supplying  their  wants,  and  sustaining  them  from  that 
nothing  they  tend  to.  The  earth  is  full  of  his  riches,  Psal.  civ. 
24,  not  a  creek  or  cramiy  but  partakes  of  it.  Abundant  good- 
ness daily  hovers  over  it,  as  well  as  hatched  it.  The  whole 
world  swims  in  the  rich  bounty  of  the  Creator,  as  the  fish  do  in 
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the  largeness  of  the  sea,  and  birds  in  the  spaciousness  of  tbe  air.  * 
The  goodness  of  God  1$  the  river  that  waters  the  whole  earth. 
As  a  lifeless  picture  casts  its  eye  upon  every  one  in  the  room, 
80  does  a  living  God  upon  every  thing  in  the  world.  And  as 
the  sun  illuminates  all  things  which  are  capable  of  partaking  of 
its  Hght,  and  diffuses  il»  beams _to  ail  things  which  are  capable 
of  receiving  them ;  so  does  God  spread  his  wings  over  the  whole 
creation,  and  neglecU  :nothing  wherein  he  sees  a  mark  of  his 
first  creating  goodness. 

•  .His  goodness  is^seen,  in  preserving  all  tMngs.  "  0  Lord, 
thou  preservest  man  and  beast,"  Psal.  XMvi.  6.  Not  only 
man,  but  beasts,  and  beasts  as  well  as  men.  Man,  as  the  most 
excellent  creature,  and  beasts  as  being  serviceable  to  man,  apd 
instruments  of  bis  worldly  happiness.  He  continues  the  species 
of  all  things,  concurs  with  tiiem  in  their  distinct  offices,  and 
quickens  the  womb  of  nature.  He  visits  man  every  day,  and 
makes  him  feel  the  effects  of  his  providence,  in  giving  him 
fruitful  seasoDjs,  and  filling  his  heart  with  food  and  gladness. 
Acts  xir.  17,  as  witnesses  of  his  hberality  and  kindness  to 
man.  The  earth  is  visited  and  watered  by  the  river  of  God. 
He  settles  the  furrows  of  the  eanh  and  makes  it  soft  with,  sbo Vt 
ers,  that,  the  corn  may  be  nourished  in  its  womb,  and  spring.up 
to  maturity.  He  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  bis 
paths  drop  fatness.  The  little  bills  rejoice  on  every  side;  the 
pastures  are  clothed  with  docks,  and  the  valleys  are  covered  over 
with  corn,  aa  the  Psalmist  says  elegantly,  Psat.  Ixv.  9 — 13,  and 
cviL  35,  36.  He  waters  the  ground  by  his  showers,  and  pre- 
iserves  the  little  seed  from  the  rapine  of  animals.  He  draws 
not  out  "  the  evU  arrows  of  famine,"  as  the  expression  is,  Szek. 
V.  I€.  Every  day  shines  with  new  beams  of  his  Divine  good- 
Bess.  The  vastness  of  this  city,  and  the  multitudes  of  living 
souls  in  it,  is  an  astonishing  argument.  What  streams  of  nour- 
ishing necessaries  are  daily  conveyed  to  it;  every  mouth  has 
bread  to  sustain  it,  and  among  all  the  number  of  poor  in  the 
bowels  and  skirts  of  it,  how  rare  is  it  to  hear  of  any  starved  to 
death  for  want  of  it !  Every  day  he  spreads  a  table  for  ns,  and 
that  with  varieties;  and  fills  our  cups,  Psal.  zxiii.  5.  He 
shortens  not  his  hand,  nor  withdraws  his  bounty:  the  increase 
of  one  year  by  his  blessing,  restores  what  was  spent  by  the 
former.  He  is  the  strength  of  our  life,  Psal.  xxvii.  1,  continu- 
ing the  vigour  of  our  limbs,  and  the  health  of  our  bodies;  he 
secures  us  from  terrors  by  night,  and  the  arrows  of  diseases 
that  fly  by  day,  Psal.  xci.  5.  Sets  a  hedge  about  our  estates, 
Job  L  10,  and  defends  them  against  the  attempts  of  violence; 
preserves  our  houses  from  flames  diat  might  consume  them, 
and  our  persons  from  the  dangers  that  lie  in  wait  for  them; 
■  Golidnmt  Ftrinen.  p.  184. 
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watches  over  us  in  our  goings  out  and  our  comings  in,  Psal. 
cxzi.  6;  and  waylays  a  ibonsaDd  dangers  we"  know  not  of; 
and  employs  the  most  glorious  creatures  in  heaven,  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  meao  men  upon  earth;  not  by  a  faint  order,  but  a  press- 
ii^  chaise  .orer  them,  to  keep  them  in  all  his  ways,  Psal.  zcL 
11.  Those  that  are  his  immediate  servants  before  his  throne, 
be  sends  to  minister  to  them  that  were  once  his  rebels.  By  an 
angel  be  conducted  the  affairs  of  Abraham,  Oen.  xxir.  7;  and 
by  an  angel  secured  the  life  of  hhmael,  Oen.  zxi.  17-  Glori- 
ous angels  for  mean  man,  holy  angels  for  impure  man,  power- 
fol  angels  for  weak  man.  How  in  the  midst  of  great  dangers 
does  his  sudden  light  djssipate  our  great  darkness,  and  create  a 
deliverance  out  of  oothing!  how  often  is  he  found  a  present 
help  in  dme  of  trouble!  when  all  other  assistance  seems  to 
stand  at  a  distance,  he  flies  to.  us  beyond  our  expectations,  and 
raises  us  up  on  the  sudden  from  the  pit  of  our  dejectedness,  as 
well  as  that  of  oar  danger,  exceeding  our  wishes,  and  shooting  - 
beyond  our  desires  as  well  as  our  deserts.  How  often,  in  a 
time  of  confusion,  does  he  preserve  an  indefensible  place  from 
the  attacksof  enemies,  like  a  spark  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest- 
uoas  sea!  the  rage  fails  upon  other,  places  round  about  them, 
.  and  by  a  secret  efficacy  of  Divine  goodness  is  not  able  to  touch 
them.  He  has  peculiar  preservations  for  his  Israel  in  Egypt, 
and  his  Lots  in  Sodom,  hia  Daniels  in  the  lions'  den,  and  hi^ 
diildren  in  a  fiery  furnace.  He  has  a  tenderness  for  all,  but  a 
peculiar  aflisction  to'  those  that  are  in  covenant  with  him. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  animals 
and  inanimate  things.  Divine  goodness  embraces  in  its  arms 
the  lowest  worm  as  well  as  the  lofliest  cherubim:  he  provides 
food  for  the  crying  ravens,  Psal.  cxlvii.  9,  and  a  prey  for  (he 
appetite  of  the  hungry  lion,  Psal.  civ.  SI.  He  opens  his  hand, 
and  fills  with  good  those  innumerable  creeping  things,  both 
small  and  great  beasts,  they  are  all  waiters  upon  him,  and  all 
are  satisfied  by  their  bountiful  master,  Psal.  civ.  25 — »8.  They 
are  better  provided  for  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  than  the  best 
favourite  is  by  an  earthly  prince;  for  "they  are  filled  with 
good."  He  has  made  channels  in  the  wildest  deserts  for  the 
watering  of  beasts,  and  trees  for  the  nests  and  habiution  of 
birds,  Psal.  civ.  10 — 12.  17.  As  a  lawgiver  to  the  Jews,  he 
took  care  that  the  poor  beast  should  not  be  abused  by  the  cru- 
elty of  man :  he  provided  for  the  ease  of  the  labouring  beast 
in  that  command  of  the  sabbath,  wherein  he  provided  for  his 
own  service:  the  cattle  was  to  do  no  work  on  it,  Exod.  xx.  10. 
He  ordered  that  the  mouth  of  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled 
while  it  trod  out  the  corn,  Deui.  xxv.  4;  (it  being  the  manner 
of  those  countries  to  separate  the  corn  from  the  stalk  by  that 
means,  as  we  do  in  this  by  thrashing:)  regarding  it  as  a  part  of 
Vol.  II.— 45 
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cruelty  to  deprive  the  poor  beast  of  tasting,  and  satisfying  itself 
with  that  which  he  was  so  officious  by  his  labour  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  man.  And  when  any  met  with  a  nest  of  yoang 
birds,  though  they  might  take  the  young  to  their  use,  they  were 
forbidden  to  seize  upon  the  dam,  that  ehe  might  not  lose'the 
objects  of  her  affection  and  her  own  liberty  in  one  day,  DeuC 
zxii.  6. 

And  see  how  God  enforces  this  precept  with  a  threatening 
of  a  shortness  of  life,  if  they  transgressed  it!  Thou  shalt  let  the 
dam  go,  "  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest 
prolong  thy  days,"  Deut.  xxii.  7.  He  would  revenge  the 
cruelty  to  dumb  creatures  with  the  shortness  of  the  oppressor's 
life;  nor  would  he  have  cruelty  used  to  creatures  that  were 
separated  for  his  worship:  he  therefore  provides,  that  a  cot 
or  an  ewe,  and  their  young  ones,  should  not  be  killed  for  sacri- 
fice in  one  day,  Lev.  zxii.  28.  All  which  precepts,  say  the 
•  Jews,  are  to  teach  men  mercifulness  to  their  beasts^  so  mudi 
does  Divine  goodness  bow  down  itself,  to  take  notice  of  those 
mean  creatures,  which  men  have  so  little  regard  to,  but  for 
their  own  advantage :  yea,  he  is  so  good,  that  he  would  have 
wor^ip  declined  for  a  time  in  favour  of  a  distressed  beast;  the 
helping  a  sheep,  or  an  ox,  or  an  ass  out  of  a  pit,  was  indulged 
ibem  even  on  the  sabbath  clay,  a  day  God  had  peculiarly  sanc- 
tified and  ordered  for  his  service.  Matt.  xii.  U;  Luke  ziv.  5. 
In  this  case  he  seems  to  remit  for  a  time  the  rights  of  the  Deity 
for  the  rescue  of  a  mere  animal.  His  goodness  extends  not 
only  to  those  kind  of  creatures  that  have  life,  but  to  the  insen- 
sible ones;  he  clothes  the  grass, and  arrays  the  lilies  of  the  field 
with  a  greater  glory  than  Solomon  bad  upon  his  throne,  M^tL 
vi.  28,  29.  And  such  care  he  had  of  those  trees  which  bore 
fruit  for  the  maintenauce  of  man  or  beast,  that  he  forbids  any 
injury  to  be  offered  to  them,  and  bars  the  rapine  and  violence 
which  by  soldiers  used  to  be  practised,  Deut  xx.  19;  thou^ 
it  were  to  promote  the  conquest  of  their  enemy.  How  mtuh 
goodness  is  it,  that  he  should  think  of  so  small  a  thing  as  man! 
How  much  more  that  he  should  concern  himself  in  things  that 
seem  so  petty  as  beasts  and  trees!  Persons  seated  in  a  sove- 
reign throne,  think  it  a  debasing  of  their  dignity  to  regard  little 
things:  but  God,  who  is  infinitely  greater  in  majesty  above  the 
mightiest  potentate,  and  the  highest  angel,  yet  is  so  infinitely 
good,  as  to  employ  his  Divine  thoughts  about  the  meanest 
things.  He  who  possesses  the  praises  of  angels,  leaves  not  off 
the  care  of  the  meanest  creatures :  and  that  Majesty  that  dwells 
in  a  pure  heaven,  and  an  inconceivable  light,  stoops  to  provide 
for  the  ease  of  those  creatures,  that  lie  and  lodge  in  the  dirt 
apd  dung  of  the  earth.  How  should  we  be  careful  not  to  use 
those  unmercifully,  whidi  God  takes  such  care  of  in  his  law. 
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and  not  to  diatrust  that  goodness,  that  opeas  his  hand  ao  libe- 
mlly  to  creatures  of  another  rank! 

The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  Hkinp  care  of  the  meanest 
rational  creatures;  as  servants  and  criminals.  He  provided 
for  the  liberty  of  slaves,  and  would  not  have  their  chains  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  seventh  year,  unless  they  would  volun- 
tarily continue  under  the  power  of  their  masters;  and  that 
upon  pain  of  his  displeasure,  and  the  withdrawing  his  blessiogy 
Iteut.  XV.  18.  And  though  by  the  lavs  of  many  nations* 
masters  had  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
servants,  yet  Ood  provided  that  no  member  should  be  lamed,  - 
not  an  eye,  no,  nor  a  tooth  struck  out,  but  the  master  was  to 
pay  fbf  bis  folly  and  fury  the  price  of.the  liberty  of  his  servant, 
Exod.  xxi.  26,  37.  He  would  not  suffer  the  abused  servant  to 
be  any  longer  under  the  power  of  that  man,  that  had  hot 
humanity  to  nse  him  as  one  of  the  same  kindred  and  blood 
with  himself.  Atid  though  those  servants  might  be  never  so 
wicked,  yet  when  unjustly  afflicted,  Ood-wou|d  interest  him- 
self as  tneii  guardian  in  their  protectien  and  delivery.  And 
when  a  poor  slave  had  been  provoked  by  the  severity  of  bis 
master's  fury,  to  turn  fugitive  from  him,  he  was  by  Divtm 
order  not  to  be  delivered  up  again  to  his  master's  fury,  but 
dwell  in  that  city  and  with  that  person  to  whonthe  had  fled 
for  refuge,  Deut.  xxiii.  15,  16.  And  when  public  justice  was 
to  be  administered  upon  the  lesser  sort  of  criminals,  the  good- 
ness of  God  ordered  the  number  of  blows  not  to  exceed  forty, 
and  left  not  the  fuiy  of  man  to  measure  ont  the  punishment  to 
excess,  Deut.  xxv.  3.  And  in  any  just  quarrel  against  a  pro* 
rolhang  and  injuring  enemy,  he  ordered  them  not  to  ravage 
with  the  sword,  till  they  had  summoned  a  surrender  of  the 
place,  Deut.  xx.  10.  And  as  great  a  care  he  took  of  the  poor, 
that  they  should  have  the  gleanings  both  of  the  vineyard  and 
field,  Lev.  xix.  10;  xxiii.  23,  and  not  be  forced  to  pay  usury 
for  the  money  lent  them,  Exod.  xxiL  35. 

His  goodness  is  seen  in  taking  care  of  the  wickedest  persona. 
The  earth  is  full  of  his  goodness,  Psal.  xxxiii.  5.  The  wicked 
as  well  as  the  good  enjoy  it;  they  that  dare  lift  up  their  hands 
against  Heaven  in  the  posture  of  rebels,  as  well  as  those  that 
lift  up  their  eyes  in  the  condition  of  suppliants.  To  do  good  to 
a  criminal,  far  surmotmts  that  goodness  that  flows  down  upon 
an  innocent  object;  now  God  is  not  only  good  to  those  that  have 
some  degrees  of  goodness,  but  to  those  that  have  the  greatest 
degrees  of  wickedness,  men  that  turn  his  liberality  into  af- 
fronts of  him,  and  have  scarce  an  appetite  to  any  thing  but  the 
violation  of  his  authority  aod  goodness.  Though  upon  the  fall 
of  Adam  we  have  lost  ihe'pl*a»nt  habitation  pf  paradise,  and 
the  creatures  made  for  our  use  are  fallen  from  thek  original  ez- 
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celleocy  and  sweetness;  yet  he  has  not  left  the  world  ntterly 
incommodious  for  us,  but  stores  it  with  things  not  only  for  the 
preservation,  but  delight  of  those  that  make  their  whole  lires 
invectives  against  this  good  God.  Manna  felt  from  heaven  for 
the  rebellious  as  well  as  for  the  obedient  Israelites.  Cain  as 
well  as  Abel,  and  Esaa  as  well  as  Jacob,  had  the  indueoces  of 
his  sun,  and  the  benefits  of  his  showers.  The  world  is  yet  a 
kind  of  paradise  to  the  veriest  beasts  among  mankind :  the  earth 
affords  its  riches,  the  heaven  its  showers,  and  the  sun  its  light, 
to  those  that  injure  and  blaspheme  him :  "  He  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  jast 
and  on  the  unjust,"-  Matt.,  v.  45.  The  wickedest  breathe  in  his 
air,  walk  upon  his  earth,  and  drink  of  his  water,  as  well  as  the 
best.  The  sun  looks  with  as  pleasant  and  bright  an  eye  upon  a 
rebellious  Absalom,  as  a  righteous  David;  ^e  earth  yields  its 
plants  and  medicines  to  one  as  well  as  to  the  other:  it  is  seldom 
that  he  deprives  any  of  the  faculties  of  their  souls,  or  any  mem- 
bers of  their,  bodies.  Ood  distributes  his  blessings  where  he 
might  shoot. his  thundoFs,  and  darts  his  light  on  those  who  de- 
-serve  an  eternal  darkness,  and  presents  the  good  things  of  the 
earth  to  those  that  merit  the  miseries  of  hell;  for  the  earth  and 
the  fulness  thereof  is  the  Lord's,  Psal.  xxiv.  1.  Every  thing  iti 
it  is  hi&  in  propriety,  ours  in  trust;  it  is  his  com,  his  wine,  Hos. 
ii.  8.  He  'never  divested  himself  of  the  propriety,  though  he 
grants  us  the  use;  and  by  those  gdod  things  he  supports  multi- 
tudes of  wicked  men,  not  one  or  two,  but  the  whole  shoal  of 
of  them  in  the  world :  for  he  is  "  the  Saviour  of  all  men,"  I 
Tim.  iv.  10,  that  is  the  Preserver  of  all  men.  And  as  he  created 
them,  when  he  foresaw  they  would  be  wicked,  so  he  provides 
for  them,  when  he  beholds  them  in  their  ungodliness.  The  in- 
gratitude of  man  stops  not  the  current  of  his  bounty,  nor  tires 
bis  liberal  hand;  howsoever  unprofitable  and  injurious  men  are 
to  bim,  he  is  liberal  to  them;  and  his  goodness  is  the  more  ad- 
mirable, by  how  much  the  more  the  unthankfulness  of  men  is 
provoking.  He  sometimes  affords  to  the  worst  a  greater  por- 
tion of  these  earthly  goods;  they  often  swim  in  wealth,  when 
others  pine  away  their  lives  in  poverty.  And  the  silkworm 
yields  its  bowels  to  make  purple  for  tyrants,  while  (he  oppressed 
scarce  have  from  the  sheep  wool  enough  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness; and  though  he  furnish  men  with  those  good  things,  upon 
no  other  account  than  what  princes  do,  when  they  nourish 
criminals  in  a  prison  till  the  timeof  their  execution,  it  is  a  mark 
of  his  goodness.  Is  it  not  the  kindness  of  a  prince,  to  treat  his 
rebels  deliciously,  to  give  them  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  the  place,  rather  than  to  load  their 
legs  with  fetters,  and  lodge  (hem  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dun- 
geon, till  he  orders  them  for  their  crime  to  be  cotidaeted  to  the 
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scaffold  or  gibbet?  Since  God  is  tbw  Jiind  to  the  rilest  mfln, 
whose  meanness  by  reason  of  sin  is  beyond  that  of  any  other 
ereatare,  as  to  shoot  such  rays  of  goodness  upon  them ;  how  in- 
expressible would  be  the  expressions  of  his  goodness,  if  the 
Divine  image  were  as  pure  and  bright  upon  them,  ax  it  was 
npon  innocent  Adam ! 

[2.]  His  goodness  is  evident  in  the  preservation  of  htlman 
society.  It  belongs  to  his  power  that  he  is  able  to  do  it,  but  to 
his  goodness  that  he  is  willing  to  do  it.  ■ 

This  goodness  appears,  in  prescribing  rules  for  it.  The 
moral  law  consists  but  of  len  precepts,  Exod.  zx.  and  there  are 
more  of  them  ordered  for  the  support  of  human  society,  than 
for  the  adoratiotr  and  honour  of  himself;  four  tor  the  rights  of 
.  God,  and  six  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  his  security  in  his  au- 
thority, relations,  lifey  goods,  and  reputatioh;  superiors  not  to 
be  dishonoured,  life  not  to  be  invaded,  chastity  not  to  be  stained, 
goods  not  to  be  filched,  good  name  not  to  be  cracked  by  folse 
witnesses,  nor  any  thing  belonging  to  our  neighbour  to  be  cov- 
eted. And  in  the  whole  Scripture,  not  only  that  which  was 
calcnlated  for  the  Jews,  but  compiled  for  the  whole  world,  he 
has  fixed  rules  for  the  ordering  all  relations;  magistrates  and 
subjects,  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  masters  and 
serrants,  rich  and  poor,  find  their  distinct  qualifications  and 
duties.  There  would  be  a  paradisiacal  state,  if  men  had  a 
goodness  to  observe  what  God  has  a  goodness  to  order,  for  the 
strengthening  the  sinews  of  htmian  society:  the  world  would 
not  groan  under  oppressing  tyrants,  nor  princes  tremble  imder 
discontented  subjects  or  mighty  rebels;  children  would  not  be 
provoked  to  anger  by  the  unreasonableness  of  their  parents,  nor 
parents  sink  under  grief  by  the  rebellionof  their  children;, mas- 
ters would  not  tyrannize  over  the  meanest  of  their  servants,  nor 
servants  invade  the  authority  of  their  masters.  > 

'  The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preserving  human  society,  is 
seen  in  setting  a  magistracj/  to  preserve  it.  Magistracy  is 
from  God  in  its  original,  the  charter  was  drawn  up  in  paradise; 
civil  subordination  must  have  been,  had  man  remained  in 
innocence;  but  the  charter  was  more  explicitly  renewed  and 
enlarged  at  the  restoration  of  the  world  after  the  deluge,  and 
given  out  to  man  under  the  broad  seal  of  Heaven,  "  Whoso 
riieddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  Gen. 
iz.  G.  The  command  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  murderer, 
was  a  part  of  his  goodness,  to  secure  the  lives  of  those  that 
bore  his  image.  Magistrates  are  (he  shields  of  the  earth,  but 
they  belong  to  God,  Psal.  xlvii.  9.  They  are  ftuits  of  his 
goodness  in  their  original  and  authority :  were  there  no  magis- 
tracy, there  wonld  be  no  government,  no  security  to  any  man 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree;  the  world  would  be  a  den  of 
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wild  beasts  preying  upon  oae  anolher,  erery  one  would  do 
what  seems  good  in  bis  eyes:  the  loss  of  government  is  a 
judgment  Qodbrings  upon  a  nation,  when  men  become  as  the 
fishes  of -the  sea,  to  devout  one  another,  because  they  have  no 
rnier  oVet  them,  Hab.  i.  14.  Piirate  dissensions  will  break 
out  into  f  ublic  disorders  and  combustions. 

The  goodness  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  human  society, 
is  seen  in  the  restraints  t^f  the  passions  qf  men.  Ho  sets 
bounds  to  the  passions  of  men,  as  well  as  to  the  rollings  of  the 
sea,  he  stills  the  noise  of  the  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the 
people,  Psal.  Ixv.  7.  Though  God  has  erected  a  magistracy 
to  stop  the  breaking  out  of  those  floods  of  licentiousness,  which 
swell  in  the  hearts  of  men,  yet  if  God  should  not  hold  stiff 
reins  on  the  necks. of  those  tumultuous  and  foaming  passions, 
th«  world  would  be  a  place  of  unruly  confusion,,  and  hell 
triumph  upcm  earth:  a  crazy  state  would  be  quickly,  broken  in 
pieces  by  boisterods  natnl-e,  The  tumults  of  a  people  could 
no  more  be  quelled  by  the  fprce  of  man,  than  the  rage  of  the 
sea  by  a  puff  of  breath;  without  Divine  goodness,  neither  the 
wisdom  nor  watchfulness  of  the  msgistrates,- nor  the  industry  of 
officers,  could  preserve  a  state.  The  laws  of  men  would  be 
too  slight  to  curb  the  lusts  of  men,  if  the  goodness  of  Godilid 
not  restrain  thein  by  a  secret  hand,  and  interweave  their  tem- 

goral  security  with  observance  of  those  laws.  The  sods  of 
lelial  did  murmur  when  Saul  was  chosen  king;  and  that  they 
did  no  more  was  die  goodness  of  God,  for  the  preservation  of 
human  society.  If  God  did  not  xeslrain  the  impetuousness  of 
men's  lusts,  they  would  be  the  entire  ruin  of  human  society; 
their  lasts  would  render  them  as  bad  as  beasts,  and  change  the 
world  into  a  savage  wilderness. 
'  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  die  preservation  of  human 
society,  in  giving  various  inchnations  to  men  for  public  ad- 
vantage. If  all  men  had  an  inclination  to  one  science  or  art, 
they  would  all  stand  idle  spectators  of  one  another;  but  God 
has  bestowed  various  dispositions  and  gifts  upon  men,  for  the 
promoting  the  common  good,  that  they  may  not  only  be  useful 
to  themselves,  but  to  society.  He  will  have  none  idle,  none 
unuseful,  but  every  one  acting  in  a  due  place  according  to 
their  measures  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  the  witness  he  bears  against 
those  sins  that  disturb  human  society.  In  those  cases  tw  is 
pleased  to  interest  himself  in  a  more  signal  manner,  to  cool 
those  that  make  it  their  business  to  overturn  the  order  he  has 
established  for  the  good  of  the  earth.  He  does  not  so  oAeo  in 
this  world  punish  those  faults  committed  immediately  against 
his  own  honour,  as  those  that  put  the  world  into  a  huny  and 
confusion:  as  a  good  governor  is  more  merciful  to  crimes 
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against  himself,  thao  those  against  his  community.  It  iaob- 
served  that  the  most  turbulent  seditious  persons  in  a  state, 
come  to  most  violent  ends;  as  Corah,  Adonijah,Zimri;  Ahitho- 
pbel  draws  Absalom's  sword  against  David  and  Israel,  and  the 
next  is,  he  twists  a  halter  for  himself.  Absalom  beads  a  party 
against  his  father,  and  Ood  by  a  goodness  to  Israel  hangs  him  - 
up,  and  prevents  not  its  safety  by  Da.vid's  indulgence,  and  a 
future  rebellion,  had  life  been  spared  by  the  fondness  of  his 
father.  His  providence  ia  more  evident  in  discovering  distur- 
bers, and  the  causes  that  move  theiri,  in  defeating  their  enler- 
prisea,aiid  dif^ing  the  contrivers  out  of  tbeir  caverns  and  lurk- 
ing holes.  In  such  cases,  God  does  so  act,  and  use  such 
methods,  that  he  sil^neies. any  creature  fVom  challenging  any 
partnership  with  him-jn.  tbfl  discovery.  He  does  more  severely 
iu  this  world  correct  ihOse  actions,  that  unlink  the  mutu^ 
assistance  between  manvnd  man,  and  the  charitable  and  kind 
correspondence  he  would  have  kept  up.  The  sins  for  which 
the  wrath  of  God  comes  i}pon  the  children  of  disobedience  in 
tfiis  world,  are  of  this  sort.  Col.  iii.  5,  6.  And  when  princes 
will  be  oppressing  the  people,  Ood  will  be  pouring  contempt 
on  the  princes,  and  set  the  poor  on  high  from  affliction,  Psal. 
cviL  40, 41.  An  evidence  of  God's  care  and  kindness  in  the 
preserving  human  society,  are  those  strange  discoveries  of  mur- 
ders, though  never  so  clandestine  and  subtilly  committed,  more 
'  than  of  any  other  crime  among  men.  Divine  care  never 
appears  more,  than  in  bringing  those  hidden  and  injurious 
works  of  darkness  to  light  and  a  due  punishment. 

His  goodness  is  seen  tn  ordering  mutual  offices  to  one  an- 
other against  the  current  of  men's pnstions.  Upon  this  account 
he  ordered  in  hia  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Israelites,  that 
'  a  man  should  reduce  the  wandering  beast  of  his  enemy  to  the 
hand  of  his  rightful  proprietor,  though  he  were  a  provoking 
enemy;  and  also  help  the  poor  beast,  that  belonged  to  one  that 
hated  him,  when  be  saw  him  sink  under  his  burden,  Exod. 
zxiii.  4,  5.  When  mutual  assistance  was  necessary,  he  would 
not  have  men  considered  as  enemies,  or  considered  as  wicked, 
but  as  of  the  same  blood  with  ourselves,  that  we  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  one  another  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  goods. 
His  goodness  is  seen  in  remitting  something  of  his  oton 
right,  for  the  preserving  a  due  dependence  and  subjection. 
He  declines  the  right  he  had  to  the  vows  of  a  minor  or  one 
under  the  power  of  another,  waving  what  he  might  challenge 
by  the  voluntary  obligation  of  his  oreature,  to  keep  up  the  due 
order  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  supe- 
riors and  inferiors;  those  that  were  under  the  power  of  an- 
other, as  a  child  under  his  parents,  or  a  wife  under  her  husband, 
if  they  had  TOWed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  which  concerned  his 
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Konour  and  worship,  it  was  void  without  the  approbatioD  of 
that'-persoQ  uader  whos'e  charge  ther  were,  Numb.  zzz.  3,  4, 
SjLt}.  Though  God  was  the  Lord  of  every  man's  goods,  and 
men  but  his  stewards;  and  though  he  might  have  taken  to  him- 
self what  another  had  offered  by  a  vow,  since  whatsover  could 
be  offered  was  God's  own,  though  it  was  not  the  parties'  own, 
Wbo  offered  it,  yet  God  would  not  have  himself  adored  by  his 
{feature,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  necessary  ties  of  human  socid* 
ty.  He  lays  aside  what  he  might  challenge  by  his  sover^igA 
dominion,  that  there  might  not-  be  any  breach  of  that  ^gulair 
order,  which  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  thS  World. 
If  Divine  goodness  did  not  thus  order  things,  he  w/bid  not  de 
the  part  of  a  rector  of  the  world;  the  beauty  flftHe  world 
would-be  much  defaced,  it  would  be  a  confused'^'ass  of  men 
and  women,  or  rather  beasts  and  bedlams.  Order  renders  ever^ 
city,  every  nation,  yea,  the  whple  earth,  beautiful.  TliWis  aft 
effect  of  Divine  goodness.  ,*^' 

[3.1  His  goodness-is  evident  in  encouraging  anv'thing  of 
moral  goodness  in  the  world.  Though  mural  gocfdness  cannot 
claim  an  eternal  reward,  yet  it  bas  been  mauytimes  rewarded 
with  a  temporal  happiness^  he  has* often  sigA^lly  rewarded  acts 
of  honesty,  justice,  and  fidelity,  and:  pudl^hed  the  contrary  by 
his  judgments,  to  deter  man  from  such'an  unworthy  practice, 
and  encourage  others  ro  what  was  co'mdy,  and  of  a  general 
good  report  in  the  world.  Ahab's  humiliation  delayed  God's 
judgments  intended  against  him;  and  some  ascribe  the  great 
victories  and  success  of  the  Romans,  to  that  justice  which  was 
observed  among  themselves.  Baruch  was  but  an  amanuensis 
to  the  prophet  Jeremy,  to  write  his  prophecy,  aiid  verydespon- 
dent  of  his  own  wel^re;  God  upon  that  ac<!oiint  provides  for 
his- safety,  and  rewards  the  industry  of  his  service  with  the 
security  of  his  person,  Je'r.  xlv.  5.  He  was  not  a  statesman,  to 
declare  against  the  corrupt  counsels  of  them  that  sat  at  the 
helm;  nor  a  prophet,  to  declare  against  their  profane  practice 
blit  the  prophet's  scribe;  and  as  he  writes  in  God's  service  the 
prophecies  revealed  to  the  prophet,  God  writes  his  name  in  the 
roll  of  those  that  were  designed  for  preservation  in  that  deluge 
of  judgments  which  was  to  come  upon  that  nation.  Epicurus 
complained  of  the  administration  of  God,  that  the  virtuous 
moralist  had  not  sufficient  smiles  of  Divine  favour,  nor  the 
swinish  eensuaiist  frowns  of  Divine  indignation.  Bflt  what  if 
they  have  not  always  that  confluence  of  outward  wealth  and 
pleasures,  but  remain  in  the  common  level?  Yet  they  have  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  of  a  clear  reputation,  the  esteem  of 
men^  and  the  secret  applauses  of  their  very  enemies;  besides 
the  inward  ravishments  upon  an  exercise  of  virtue,*  arid  the 
commendatory  subscription  of  their  own  hearts,  a  daihtSr  the 
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'Vicious  man  knows  not  of;  they  have-  an  invard  applause  from 
God,  as  a  reward  of  Divine  goodness,  instead  of  those  racks  of 
conscience  upon  which  the  profane  are  sometimes  stretched. 
He  will  not  let  the  worst  men  do  him  any  service,  (though  they 
never  intended  in  the  act  of  service,  him,  but  themselves,}  with- 
out giving  tbem  their  wages;  he  will  not  let'them  upbraid  him, 
as  if  he  were  beholden  to  them.  If  Nebuchadnezzar  be  the 
instrument  of  God's  judgments  against  Tyrus  and  Israel,  he 
will  not  only  give  him  that  rich  city,  but  a  richer  country, 
E^pt,  the  granary  of  her  neighbours,  a  wages  above  his  work. 
In  this  is  Divine  goodness- eminent,  since  in  the  most  moral  ac- 
tions, as  there  is  something  beautiful,  so  there  is  something 
mixed,  hateful  to  the  infinitely  exact  holiness  of  the  Divine 
Datiue;  yet  he  will  not  let  that  which  is  pleasing  to  him  go 
unrewarded,  and  defeat  the  expectations  of  men;  as  men  do 
with  those  they  employ,  when  for  one  daw  in  an  action  they 
deny  ihem  the  reward  due  for  the  other  part.  God  encouraged 
and  kept  up  morality  in  the  cities  of  the  gentiles,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  further  goodness  in  the'  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
when  it  should  be  published  among  them. 

[•^.]  Divine  goodness  is  eminent  in  providing  a  Scripture  as  a 
mile  to  guide  us,  and  continuing  it  in  the  world.  If  man  be  a 
rational  creature,  governable  by  a  law,  can  it  be  imagined  there 
^ould  be  no  revelation  of  that  law  to  him?  Man,  by  the  light 
of  reason,  must  needs  confess  hinoself  to  be  in  anoUier  condition 
than  be  was  by  creation,  when  he  came  first-out  of  the  hands 
of  God;  and  can  it  be  thought,  that  God  should  keep  up  the 
world  under  so  many  sins  against  the  light  of  nature,  and 
bestow  so  many  providential  influences,  to  invite  men  to  re- 
turn to  him,  and  acquaint  no  men  in  the  world  with  the  mestis 
of  that  return?  Would  he  exact  an  obedience  of  men,.as  their 
consciences  wimess  be  does,  and  furnish  them  with  no  rules 
to  guide  them  in  the  darkness  they  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  they  have  contracted?  No,  Divine  goodness  has  other- 
wise provided ;  this  Bible  we  have  is  his  word  and  rule.  Had 
it  been  a  falsity  and  imposture,  would  that  goodness  that 
watches  over  the  world  have  continued  it  so  long?  That  good- 
ness that  overthrew  the  burdensome  rites  of  Moses,  and  ex- 
pelled the  foolish  idolatry  of  the  pagans,  would  have  discov- 
ered the  imposture  of  this,  had  it  not  been  a  transcript  of  his 
own  will.  Whatever  mistakes  he  suffers  to  remain  in  the  world, 
what  goodness  had  there  been,  to  suffer  this  anciently  among 
the  Jews,  rand  afterwuds  to  open  it  to  the  whole  world,  to 
abuse  men  in  religion  and  worship,  which  so  nearly  concerned 
himself  and  his  own  honour,  that  the  world  should  be  deceived 
by  the  devil,  without  a  remedy  in  the  morning  of  its  appear- 
ance"? It  has  been  honoured  and  admired  by  some  heathens. 
Vol..  II.— 46 
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when  they  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  their  natural  light 
made  them  behold  some  footsteps  of  a  Divinity  in  it.  If  tbii 
therefore  be  not  a  Divine  prescript,  let  any  that  deny  tc,  briag 
as  good  arguments  for  any  book  else,  as  can  be  brought  for  ibis. 
Now  the  publishing  this  is  an  argument  of  Divine  goodness: 
it  is  designed  to  win  the  affections  of  beggarly  man,  to  be  es- 
poused to  a  God  of  eternal  blessedness  and  immense  riches.  It 
speaks  words  in  season;  no  doubts  but  it  resolves;  no  spiritual 
distemper  but  it  cures;  no  condhion  but  it  has  a  comfort  to  suit 
it  It  is  a  garden  which  the  hand  of  Divine  bounty  has  planted 
for  us ;  in  it  he  condescends  to  shadow  himself  in  those  expres- 
sions that  render  him  iii  some  manner  intelligible  to  us.  Had 
God  written  in  a  loftiness  of  style,  suitable  to  the  greatness  of 
his  majesty,  his  writing  had  been  as  little  understood  by  ns,  a£ 
the  brightness  of  his  glory  can  be  beheld  by  us.  But  he  draws 
phrases  from  our  affairs  to  express  his  mind  to  us;  he  iDcamales 
himself  in  his  word  to  our  minds,  before  his  Son  was  incaroate 
in  the  ffesh  to  the  eyes  of  men.  He  ascribes  to  himself  eyes, 
ears,  hands,  that  we,  might  have  from  the  consideration  of  our- 
selves, and  the  whole  human  nature,  a  conception  of  his  per- 
fections: he  assumes  to  himself  the  members  of  our  bodies,  to 
direct  our  understandings  in  the  knowledge  of  bis  deity;  this  is 
his  goodness. 

Again,  though  the  Scripture  was  written  upon  several  occa- 
sions, yet  in  the  dictating  of  it,  the  goodness  of  God  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  last  ages  of  the  worfd,  "  They  are  written  for  our  ad- 
monhion,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  1  Cor. 
X.  11.  It  Was  given  to  the  Israelites,  but  Divine  goodness  in- 
tended it  for  the  future  gentiles.  The  old  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets were  thus  designed,  much  more  the  later  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Thus  did  Divine  goodness  think  of  us,  and  prepare 
his  records  for  us,  before  we  were  ia  the  world:  these  he  has 
written  plainly  for  our  instruction,  and  wrapt  up  in  them  what 
is  necessary  for  our  salvation:  it  is  clear  to  inform  our  under- 
standing, and  rich  lo  comfort  us  in  our  misery:  it  is  a  hght  to 
guide  us,  and  a  cordial  to  refresh  us;  it  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet, 
and  a  medicine  for  our  diseases;  a  purifier  of  onr  filth,  andare- 
Storer  of  us  in  our  faintings.  He  has  by  his  goodness  sealed  the 
truth  of  it,  by  his  efficacy  on  multitudes  of  men:  he  has  made 
it  the  word  of  regeneration,  James  i.  18.  Men  wilder  and  more 
monstrous  than  beasts,  have  been  tamed  and  changed  by  the 
power  of  it:  it  has  raised  multitudes  of  dead  men,  from  a  grave 
fuller  of  horror  than  an  earthly  one.  Again,  goodness  was  in 
all  ages  sending  his  letters  of  advice  and  counsel  from  heaven,  till 
the  canon  of  the  Scripture  was  closed:  sometimes  he  wrote  to 

!?^j^^™*"*^  people;  sometimes  to  cheer  up  an  oppressed 
and  disconsolate  people,  according  to  the  state  wherein  they 
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were;  as  we  may  observe  by  the  several  seasons  wherein  parts 
of  Scripture  were  written.  It  was  his  goodness  that  he  first  re- 
vealed any  thing  of  his  will  after  the  fall;  it  was  a  further  de- 
gree of  goodness,  that  be  would  add  more  cubits  to  its  stature; 
before  he  would  lay  aside  his  pencil,  it  grew  up  to  that  bulk 
wherein  we  have  it.  And  his  goodness  is  further  seen  in  the 
preserving  it;  he  has  triumphed  over  the  powers  that  opposed 
it,  and  showed  himself  good  in  the  instruments  that  propagated 
it:  he  has  maintained  it  against  the  blasts  of  hell,  and  spread  it 
in  all  languages  against  the  obstructions  of  men  and  devils. 
The  sun  of  his  word  is  by  his  kindness  preserved  in  our  horizon, 
as  well  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  How  admirable  is  Divine 
goodness!  He  has  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  his  written 
word  to  instruct  us,  and  his  Spirit  to  edge  it  for  an  entrance 
into  OUT  souls:  he  has  opened  the  womb  of  the  earth  to  nourish 
as;  and  sent  down  the  records  of  heaven  to  direct  us  in  our  pti- 
grimage:  be  has  provided  the  earth  for  our  habitation,  while 
we  are  travellers;  and  sent  his  word  to  acquaint  us  with  a  feli> 
city  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  the  way  to  attain  in  another 
world  what  we  want  in  this,  namely,  a  happy  iramortality. 

[5.]  His  goodness  in  his  government  is  evident  in  conver- 
sioDs  of  men.  Though  his  work  be  wrought  by  his  power, 
yet  his  power  was  first  solicited  by  his  goodness;  It  was  his 
rich  goodness,  that  he  would  employ  his  power  to  pierce  the 
Bcales  of  a  heart  as  hard  as  those  of  the  leviathan.  It  was  tbia 
that  opened  the  ears  of  men  to  hear  him,  and  draws  them  from 
the  hurry  of  worldly  cares,  and  the  charms  of  sensual  plea- 
sures;  and,>which  is  the  top  of  all,  the  impostures  and  cheats  of 
their  own  hearts.  It  is  this  that  sends  a  spark  of  his  wrath 
into  men's  consciences,  to  put  them  to  a  stand  in  sin,  that  be 
might  not  send  down  a  shower  of  brinutone  eternally  to  con- 
sume their  persons.  This  it  was  that  first  showed  you  tbe  ex- 
cellency of  the  Redeemer,  and  brought  you  to  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  blood,  and  find  your  security  in  the  agonies  of  his 
death.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call  one  man  and  not  another,  to 
turn  Paul  in  his  course,  and  lay  hold  of  no  other  of  bis  compa- 
Diona.  It  is  his  goodness  to  call  any,  when  be  is  not  bound  to 
call  one. 

It  is  his  goodness  to  pitch  opon  mean  and  deapicable  men  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  To  call  this  poor  publican,  and  over- 
look that  proud  pharisee;  this  man  that  sits  upon  a  dunghill, 
and  to  neglect  him  tbat  glistens  in  bis  purple.  His  majesty  is 
not  enticed  by  the  lofty  titles  of  men;  nor,  which  is  more 
worth,  by  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  men.  Not  many 
wise,  not  many  mighty;  not  many  doctors,  not  many  lords, 
though  some  of  them ;  but  his  goodness  condescends  to  the 
bue  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  1  Cor. 
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i.  26 — ^36.  The  poor  rooeive  the  gospel,  Malt.  xl.  5;  vhea 
those  that  are  more  acote,  and  furaisbed  with  a  more  appre- 
hensive reason,  are  not  touched  by  it. 

The  worst  men.  He  seizes  sometimes  upon  men  most 
soiled,  and  neglects  othera  that  seem  more  clean  and  less  pol- 
luted. He  turns  men  in  their  course  in  sin,  that,  by  their  mfer- 
nal  practices,  have  seemed  to  have  gone  to  school  to  hell,  and 
to  have  sucked  in  the  sole  instructions  of  the  devil.  He  lays 
hold  upon  some,  when  they  are  most  under  actual  demerit, 
and  snatches  them  as  firebrands  out  of  the  fire;  as  upon  Paul, 
when  fullest  of  rage  against  him:  and  shoots  a  beam  of  grace, 
where  nothing  could  be  justly  expected  but  a  thunderbolt  of 
wrath.  It  is  his  goodness  to  visit  any,  when  they  lie  putrefy- 
ing io  their  loathsome  lusts;  to  draw  near  to  them  who  have 
been  guilty  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  God,  and  the  light  of 
nature;  the  murdering  Manassehs,  persecuting  Sauls,  Christ- 
crucifying  Jews,  persons  in  whom  lusts  had  had  a  peaceable 
possession  and  empire  for  many  years. 

His  goodness  appears,  in  converting  men  possessed  with 
the  greatest  enmity  against  him,  tehile  he  was  dealing  with 
them.  All  were  in  such  a  state,  .and  framing  contrivances 
against  him,  when  Divine  goodness  knocked  at  the  door,  CoL 
i.  21.  He  looked  af^er  us,  when  our  -backswere  turned  upon 
him,  and  sought  us  when  we  slighted  him,  and  were  a  gain- 
saying people,  Rom-  Z-  21;  when  we  had  shaken  off  his  con- 
victions, and  contended  with  our  Maker,  and  mustered  up  the 
powers  of  nature  against  the  alarms  of  conscience;  struggled 
like  wild  bulls  in  a  Det,'and  blunted  (hose  darts  which  siu(^ 
in  our  souls.  Not  a  man  that  is  turned  to  him,  but  bad  lifted 
up  the  heel  against  his  gospel  grace,  as  well  as  made  light  of 
his  creating  goodness.  Yet  it  has  employed  itself  about  such 
ungrateful  wretches,  to  polish  those  knotty  and  rugged  pieces 
for  heaven;  and  so  invincibly,  that  he  would  not  have  his 
goodness  defeated  by  the  fierceness  and  rebellion  of  the  flesh. 
Though  the  thing  was  more  difficult  in  itself,  (if  any  thing  may 
be  said  to  have  a  difficulty  to  omnipotence,)  than  to  make  a 
stone  live,  or  to  turn  a  straw  inlo  a  marble  pillar.  The  malice 
of  the  flesh  makes  a  man  more  unfit  for  the  one,  than  the  na- 
ture of  the  straw  unfits  it  for  the  other. 

,  His  goodness  appears  in  turning  men,  when  they  toert 
pleased  with  their  own  misery,  and  unable  to  deliver  them- 
selves. When  they  preferred  a  hell  before  him,  and  were  in 
love  with  their  own  vileness;  when  his  call  was  our  torment, 
and  his  neglect  of  ns  had  been  accounted  our  felicity.  Was  it 
not  a  mighty  goodness  to  keep  the  light  close  to  our  eyes  when 
we  endeavoured  to  blow  it  out,  and  th«  corrosive  near  to  our 
luarts  when  we  endeavoured  to  tear  it  off,  being  -more  fond  of 
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our  disease  than  the  remedy?  We  should  have  been  scalded 
to  death  with  the  Sodomites,  had  not  God  kid  his  good  hand 
npoD  us,  and  drawn  us  from  the  approaching  ruin  we  affected, 
and  were  loth  to  be  freed  frono.  And  had  we  been  displeased 
with  our  state,  yet  we  had  been  as  unable  spiritually  to  raise 
ourselves  from  sin  to  grace,  as  to  raise  ourselves  naturally  from 
nothing  to  being.  In  this  state  we  were  when  his  goodness 
triumphed  over  us;  when  he  put  a  book  into  our  nostrils,  to 
turn  us  in  order  to  our  salvation;  and  drew  us  out  of  the  pit 
which  we  had  digged,  when  he  might  have  left  us  to  sink  under 
the  rigours  of  the  justice  we  had  merited.  Now  this  goodness 
in  conversion  is  greater  than  that  in  crsation :  as  in  creation 
there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him,  so  there  was  nothing  to  diso- 
blige him:  creation  was  terminated  to  (he  good  of  a  mutable 
nature,  and  conversion  tends  to  a  supernatural  good.  God 
pronounced  all  creatures  good  at  first,  and  man  among  the  rest, 
but  did  not  pronounce  any  of  them,  or  man  himself,  his  portion, 
his  inheritance,  bis  "segullah,"  his  bouse,  his  diadem.  He 
speaks  slightly  of  all  those-  things  which  he  made,  the  noblest 
heavens,  as  well  as  the  lowest  earth,  in  comparison  of  a  true 
convert.  "All  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all 
those  things  have  been— but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to 
him  that  is — of  a  contrite  spirit,"  Isa.  Ixvi.  S.  It  is  more  good- 
nesa  to  give  the  espousing  grace  of  the  covenant,  than  the  com- 
pleting glory  of  heaven.  As  it  is  more  for  a  prince  to  marry  a 
beggar,  than  only  to  bring  her  to  live  deliciously  in  his  courts; 
all  other  benefits  are  of  a  meaner  strain,  if  compared  with  this; 
there  is  little  less  of  goodness  in  imparting  the  holiness  of  his 
nature,  than  imputing  the  righteousness  of  his  Son. 

[6.]  The  Divine  goodness  does  appear  in  answering  prayer. 
He  delights  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  people,  and  to 
hear  them  call  upon  him.  He  indulges  them  a  free  access  to 
him,  and  delights  in  every  address  of  an  upright  man,  Prov. 
IV.  8.  The  wonderful  efficacy  of  prayer  depends  not  upon  the 
nature  of  our  petitions,  or  the  tem|[^er  of  our  soul,  but  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  whom  we  address  it  Christ  establishes  it  upon 
this  bottom;  when  he  exhorts  to  ask  in  his  name,  he  tells  them 
the  spring  of  all  their  grants  is  the  Father's  love.  "  I  say  not 
unto  you,  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you;  for  the  Father 
himself  loveth  you,"  John  ivi.  86,27.  And  since  it  is  of  itself 
incredible,  that  a  Majesty  exalted  above  the  cherubim,  should 
stoop  so  low,  as  to  give  a  miserable  and  rebellious  creature 
admittance  to  him,  and  afTord  him  a  gracious  hearing,  and  a 
quick  supply,  Christ  ushers  in  the  promise  of  answering  prayer, 
with  a  note  of  great  .assiuance;  "  I  say  unto  you.  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you,"  Luke  xi.  9.  1  that  know  the  mind  of  my 
Father,  wd  his  good  disposition,  assure  you  your  prayer  shall 
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not  be  invain.  Perhaps  you  vill  not  be  so  ready  of  yoanelrea 
to  imagine  bo  great  a  liberality;  but  take  it  upon  my  word,  it 
is  true,  and  so  you  will  find  it.  And  his  bounty  travails  as  it 
were  in.  birth,  to  give  the  greatest  blessings  upon  our  asking', 
rather  than  the  smallest;  "  How  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him!''  ver.  13; 
which,  in  Matt.  vH.  11,  is  called  "good  things."  Of  all  the 
good  and  rich  things  Divine  goodness  has  in  its  treasury,  be 
delights  to  give  the  best  upon  asking,  because  God  does  act  so, 
as  to  manifest  the  greatness  of  his  bounty  and  magnificence  to 
men;  and  therefore  is  delighted  when  men,  by  their  petitioning 
him,  own  such  a  liberal  disposition  in  him,  and  put  him  upon 
the  manifesting  it.  He  would  rather  you  should  ask  the  great- 
est things  heaven  can  afford,  than  the  trifles  of  this  world; 
.because  his  bounty  is  not  discovered  in  meaner  gifts,  he  loves 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  manifest  his  affection,  above  the 
liberality  and  tenderness  of  worldly  fathers.  He  does  more 
wait  to  give  in  a  way  of  grace,  than  we  to  beg:  "  And  there- 
fore will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be  gracious  unto  you," 
Isa.  zzz.  18.  He  stands  expecting  your  suits,  and  employs  his 
wisdom  in  pitching  upon  the  fittest  seasons,  when  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  goodness  may  be  most  gracious  in  itself,  and  the 
mercy  you  want  most  welcome  to  you;  as  it  follows,  "for  tho 
Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment"  He  chooses  the  time,  wherein 
his  doles  maybe  most  acceptable  to  his  suppliants;  "In  an 
acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee,"  Isa.  zliz.  8.  He  often 
opens  his  hand  while  we  are  opening  our  lips,  and  bis  blessings 
meet  our  petitions  at  the  first  settins  out  upon  their  journey  to 
heaven:  "While  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear,"  Isa.  Ixr. 
24.  How  often  do  we  hear  a  secret  voice  within  us,  while  we 
are  praying,  saying,  Your  prayer  is  granted;  as  well  as  bear  a 
voice  behind  us,  while  we  are  erring,  saying,  This  is  the  way, 
walk  in  it !  And  his  liberality  exceeds  often  our  desires,  as 
well  as  our  deserts;  and  gives  out  more  than  we  had  the  wisdom 
or  confidence  to  ask.  The  apostle  intimates  it  in  that  doxol- 
ogy,  "  Unto  him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,"  £^h.  iii.  SO.  This  power -would  not 
have  been  so  strong  an  aivument  of  comfort,  if  it  were  never 
put  in  practice ;  he  is  more  liberal  than  his  creatures  are  craving. 
Abraham  petitioned  for  the  life  of  Ishmael,  and  God  prombes 
him  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Oen.  xvit.  18,  19.  Isaac  asks  for  a 
child,  and  God  gives  him  two,  Gen.  zzr.  21,  22.  Jacob  desires 
food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  Gen.  xzviii.  20;  God  con- 
fines not  his  bounty  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  petition, 
but  instead  of  a  staff  wherewith  be  passed- Jordan,  makes  hita 
repass  it  with  two  bands.  David  asked  life  of  God,  and  he 
gave  him  life  luid  a  crown  to  boot,  PsaL  xxi.  » — 5.  The'Inael- 
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ites  would  have  beea  contented  with  a  free  life  in  Egypt,  they 
only  cried  to  have  (heir  chains  struck  off;  God  gave  them  that, 
and  adopts  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and  raises  them  into 
a  famous  state.  It  is  a  wonder  that  God  should  condescend  so 
much,  that  he  should  hear  prayers  so  weak,  so  cold,  so  wan- 
dering, and  gather  up  our  sincere  petitions  from  the  dung  of  oui 
distractions  and  diffidence:  David  vents  his  astonishment  at  it; 
"  BJessed  be  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  shown  me  his  marT.eltou8 
kindoess. — I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  cut  off  from  before  thins 
eyes:  nevertheless,  thou  heardest  the  voice  of  my  supplica- 
tions," PsaL  ixxi.  21,  28.  How  do  we  wonder  at  the  good* 
DBSS  of  a  petty  man  in  granting  our  desires!  bow  much  more 
^ould  we  at  the  humility  and  goodness  of  the  most  sovereign 
Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth! 

[7.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  bearing  with  the  infir- 
mities of  his  people,  and  accepting  imperfect  obedience.  Though 
Asa  had  many  blots  in  his  escutiSieon,  yet  they  are  overlooked, 
and  this  note  set  upon  record  by  Divine  goodness,  that  his  heart 
was  perfect  towards  the  Lord  all  his  days:  "  But  the  high 
plaeea  were  not  removed:  nevertheless  Alsa's  heart  was  perfect 
with  the  Lord  all  his  days,"  1  Kings  xv.- 14.  He  takes  police 
of  a  sincere,  though  chequered  obedience,  to  reward  it,  which 
could  claim  nothing  but'  a  slight  from  him,  if  he  were  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss.  When  there  is  not  an  opportunity 
to  work,  but  only  to.  will,  he  accepts  the  will,  as  if  it  had  past 
into  work  and  act.  He  sees  no  iniquity  in  Jacob,  Numb.  xxiiL 
21 ;  that  is,  he  sees  it  not  so  as  to  cast  off  a  respect  to  their  per- 
sons, and  the  acceptance  of  their  services:  bis  omniscience 
knows  their  sins,  but  his  goodness  does  not  reject  their  persons. 
He  is  of  80  good  a  disposition,  that  he  delights  in  a  veak  obe- 
dience of  his  servants,  not  in  (he  imperfection,  but  in  the  obe- 
dience. He  delights  in  the  way  of  a  good  man,  Fsal.  xxxvii. 
S3,  though  he  sometimes  slips  in  it:  he  accepts  a  poor  man's 
pigeon,  as  well  as  a  rich  man's  ox;  he  has  a  bottle  for  the  tears, 
and  a  book  for  the  services  of  the  upright,  Psal.  Ivi.  8,  as  well 
aa  for  the  most  perfect  obedience  of  angels:  he  preserves  their 
tears,  as  if  they  were  a  rich  and  generous  wine,  as  the  vine- 
dresser does  the  expression  of  the  grape. 

[S.]  .The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  afflictions  and  persecu- 
tions. If  it  be  good  for  us  to  be  afflicted,  for  which  we  have 
the  psalmist's  vote,  Psal.  cxix.  71 ;  then  goodness  in  God  is  the 
principal  caiise  and  eiderer  of  the  afflictions.  It  is  hia  goodness 
to  snatch  away  that,  whence  we  fetch  supports  for  our  security, 
and  encouragements  for  our  insolence  against  him;  he  takes 
away  the  thing  which  we  have  some  value  for,  but  such  as  his 
infinite  wisdom  sees  inconsistent  with  our  true  happiness.  It 
is  no  ill  will  in  the  physician  to  take  away  the  hurtful  matter 
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the  patient  loves,  and  prescribe  bitter  potions,  to  advance  that 
health  which  the  other  impaired :  nor  any  mark  of  unkind- 
ness  in  a  friend,  to  wrest  a  sword  oat  of  a  madman's  hand, 
wherewith  he  was  about  to  stab  himself,  though  it  were  beset 
with  the  most  orient  pearls.  To  prevent  what  is  evil,  is  to  do 
us  the  greatest  good.  It  is  a  kindness  to  prevent  a  man  from 
falling  down  a  precipice,  though  it  be  with  a  violent  blow,  that 
lays  him  flat  upon  the  ground  at  $Ome  distance  from  the  edge 
of  it.  By  afflictions  he  often  snaps  asunder  those  chains  which 
fettered  us,  and  quells  those  passions  -which  ravaged  us:  he 
sharpens  our  faith,  and  quickens  our  prayers;  he  brings  ns 
into  the  secret  chamber  of  our  own  heart,  which  we  had  little 
mind  before  to  visit  by  a  self-examination.  It  is  such  a  good- 
ness that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  correct  man  in  order  to  his  eter- 
nal happiness,  that  Job  makes  it  one  part  of  his  astonishmeDt: 
"What  is  man,  that  thou  shoutdest  magnify  him?  and  thai  thoQ 
shuuldest  set  thine  heart  upon  him?  and  that  thou  shouldest 
visit  him  every  morning,  and  try  him  every  moment?"  Job 
viL  17,  IS.  His  strokes  are  oflen  the  magnifyings  and  exalt- 
ings  of -man.  He  sets  his  heart  upon  man,  while  he  inflicts  the 
smart  of  his  rod;  he  shows  thereby,  what  a  high  account  he 
makes  .of  him,  and  what  a  specicd  eiflection  he  bears  to  him. 
When  he  might  treat  us  with  more  severity  after  the  breach  of 
bis  covenant,  and  make  his  jealousy  flam^  out  against  us  in 
furious  nielhods;  he  will  not  destroy  his  relation  to  us,  and 
leave  us  to  our  own  inclinations,  but  deal  with  us  as  a  &ther 
with  his  children ;  and  when  he  takes  this  course  with  us,  it  is 
when  it  cannot  be  avoided  without  ruia:  his  goodness  would 
not  sufler  him  to  do-it,  if  our  badness  did  not  force  him  to  it: 
"1  will  melt  them,  and  try  them;  for  how  shall  I  do  for  the 
daughter  of  my  people?"  Jer.  ix.  7.  What  other  coarse  can  I 
take  but  this,  according  to  the  nature  of  man?  The  goldsnuth 
has  no  other  way  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  metal,  hut  by 
melting  it  down.  And  when  the  impurities  of  his  people  neces- 
sitate him  to  this  proceeding,  he  sits  as  a  refiner,  Mai.  iil  3. 
He  watches  for  the  purifying  the  stiver,  not  for  his  own  profit 
as  the  goldsmith,  but  out  of  a  care  of  them,  and  good  will  to 
them;  as  himself  speaks,  "I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with 
silver,"  Isa.  xLviii.  10;  or,  as  some  read  it,  not  for  silver.  As 
when  he  scatters  his  people  abroad  for  their  sin,  he  will  not 
leave  them  without  his  presence  for  their  sanctuary,  Ezek.  xi. 
16.  He  would  by  his  presence  with  them  supply  the  place  of 
ordinances,  or  be  an  ark  to  them  in  the  midst  of  (he  deluge :  his 
hand  that  slruck  them,  is  never  without  a  goodness  to  comfort 
thein,  and  pity  them.  When  Jacob  was  to  go  into  Egypt, 
which  was  to  prove  a  furnace  of  affliction  to  his  offspring,  God 
promises  to  go  down  with  him,  and  to  bring  him  up  again. 
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G«n.  xItL  4.  A  promise  not  only  made  to  Jacob  in  bis  person, 
but  to  Jacob  in  his  posterity.  He  returned  not  out  of  Egypt 
in  his  persoD,  but  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  posteiity.  He 
that  would  go  down  with  their  root,  and  afterwards  bring  up 
the  branches,  was  certainly  with  ihem  in  all  their  oppressions. 
I  will  go  down  with  thee.  Down,  says  one, '  what  a  word 'is 
that  for  a  Deity!  into  Egypt,  idolatrous  Egypt,  what  a  place  is 
that  for  his  holiness!  Yet,  0  the  goodness  of  OodI  he  never 
thinks  himself  low  enough  to  do  his  people  good,  nor  any  place 
toobpd  for  his  society  with  them.  So  when  he  had  sent  away 
into  captivity  the  people  of  Israel,  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian, 
bis  bowels  yearn  after  them  in  their  affliction,  Isa.  liL  4,  5. 
"The  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause;"  that  is,  with- 
out a  just  cause  in  the  conqueror  to  inflict  so  great  an  evil  upoo 
them,  but  not  without  cause  from  God,  whom  they  had  pro- 
Toked.  "Now  therefore,  what  hate  I  here,  saith  the  Lord  ?'? 
What  do  I  here?  I  will  not  stay  behind  them.  What  do  I 
longer  here?  For  I  will  redeem  again  those  jewels  the  enemy 
has  carried  away.  That  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  redemption: 
God  shows  himself  so  goo<)  to  his  people  in  their  persecutions, 
that  he  gives  them  occasion  to  glorify  him  in  the  very  fires,  as 
the  Divine  order  is,  "  Wherefore  glorify  ye  the  Lord  in  the 
files,"  Isa.  xxiv.  15. 

[9.]  The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations.  In  those 
he  lakes  occasion  to  show  bis  care  and  watchfulness,  as  a  father 
uses  the  distress  of  a  child  as  an  opportunity  for  manifesting 
the  tenderness  of  his  affection.  Ood  is  at  the  beginning  an^ 
end  of  every  temptation;  he  measures  out  both  the  quality  and 
quantity;  he  exposes  them  not  to  temptation  beyond  the  ability 
pe  has  already  granted  them,  or  will  at  the  time,  ox  afterwards, 
multiply  in  them,  1  Cor.  z.  13.  He  has  promised  his  people 
that  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not  prevail  againat  them;  that  in  all 
things  they  shall  be  more  than  conquerors  throngh  him  that 
loved  them,  that  the  most  raging  malice  of  hell  shall  not  wrest 
them  out  of  his  bands.  His  goodness  is  not  less  in  performing 
than  it  was  In  promising :  and  as  the  care  of  his  providence  ex* 
tends  to  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  so  the  watchfulness  of 
his  goodness  extends  to  us  in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest 
temptation. 

.  The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  shortening  temptations. 
None  of  them  can  go  beyond  their  appointed  times,  Dan.  xi. 
35:  the  strong  blast  Satan  breathes  cannot  blow,  nor  the  waves 
he  raises  rage  one  minute  beyond  the  time  God  allows  them: 
when  they  have  done  their  work  and  come  to  the  period  of 
their  time,  God  speaks  the  word,  and  the  wind  and  sea  of  hell 
must  obey  him,  and  retjjff  ;into,jheir  dens.    The,  more  violent 

■  Harwood's  SetOm  U  Oiford,  [k  S. 
Vol,.  11.-47 
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temptations  are,  the  shorter  time  does  God  allot  them..  The 
assaults  Christ  had  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  were  of  the  most 
pressing  aod  urgent  nature:  the  powers  of  darkness  were  all 
in  arms  against  him;  the  reproaches  and  scorns  put  upon  him, 
questioning  his  Sonship,  were  very  sharp,  yet  a  little  before  his 
snfferiRg,  he  calls  it  but  an  hour,. "  This  is  your  hour,  and  the 
power  of  darkness,"  Luke  zxii..  53;  it  was  a  short  lime  that 
men  and  devils  were  combined  agaiust  him.  -  And  the  time  of 
temptation  that  is  to  come  upon  -all  the  world  for  their  trial,,  is 
called  but  an  hour,  Rer.  iii.  10.  In'  all  such  attempts,  the  great- 
ness of  the  rage  is  a  certain  prognostic  of  the  shortness  of  the 
season,  Rev.  zii.  13. 

The  goodness  of  God  appears  in  strengthening  hfa  people 
under  temptations.  If  he  does  not  restrain  the  arm  of  Satan 
from  striking,  he  gives  us  a  sword  to  manage  the  combat,  and 
a  shield  to  bear  off  the  blow,  Eph.  vi.  IG,  17.  If  he  obscures 
his  goodness  in  one  part/  he  clears  and  brightens  it  in  another; 
he  either  binds  the  strong  man  that  he  shall  not  stir,  or  gives 
us  armour  to  render  us  victorious.  If  we  fall,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  provision  from  him,  but  for  want  of  our  putting  on  the 
armour  of  God,  Eph.  vi.  II.  13.  When  we  have  not  a  strength 
by  nature,  he  gives  it  us  by  grace:  he  oAen  quells  those  pas* 
sions  within,  which  would  join  bands  with  and  second  the 
temptation  without.  He  either  qualifies  the  temptation  suita- 
bly to  the  force  we  have,  or  else  supplies  us  with  a  new  strength 
to  match  the  temptation  he  intends  to  let  loose  against  us:  be 
Icnows  we  are  but  dust,  and  his  goodness  will  not  hare-us  un- 
equally matched.  The  Jaws,  that  in  Antiochus's  time  wet« 
under  great  temptation  to  apostasy,  by. reason  of  the  violence 
of  their  persecutions,  were  out  of  weakness  made  strong  for 
the  combat,  Heb.  zi.  34.  The  Spirit  came  more  strongly  upon 
Samson,  when  the  Philistines  most  furiously  and  confidently 
assaulted  him.  His  Spirit  is  sent  to  strengthen  his  people,  be- 
fore the  devil  is  permitted  to  tempt  them:  "Then  was  Jesos 
ted  up  of  the  Spirit,"  Matt.  ir.  1.  Then:  when?  When  the 
spirit  had  in  an  extraordinary  manner  descended  upon  him. 
Matt.  iii.  16.  Then,  and  not  before.  As  the  angels  appeared 
to  Christ  after  hb  temptation,  to  minister  to  him,  so  they  ap- 
peared lo  him  before  his  passion,  the  time  of  the  strongest 
powers  of  darkness,  to  strengthen  him  for  it.  He  is  so  good 
that  when  he  knows  our  potsherd  strength  too  weak,  he  fur- 
nishes our  recruits  from  his  own  omnipotence.  "Be,  strong  in 
the  Lord,' and  in  the  power  of  his  might,"  Eph.  vj.  10.  He 
does  as  it  were  breattra  in  something  of  his  own  almightiness, 
lo  assist  Us  in  our  wrestling .  against  principahties  and  powers, 
and  make  us  capable  to  stistain  the  violent  storms  of  die  ene- 
mies.  ■  , ., 
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The  goodness  of  Ood  is  seen  ia  temptations,  in  giving  great 
comforts  io  or  after  them.  The  Israelites  had  a  more  immediate 
prorisioD  of  manna  from  heaven,  when  ihey  were  in  the  wil> 
demess.  We  read  not  ^hat  the  Father  spake  audibljr  to  tlie 
Son,  and  gave  him  so  loud  a  testimony,  that  he  was  his  beloved 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased,  till  he  was  upon  the  brink 
of  strong  temptations.  Matt.  iii.  17;  nor  sent  angels  to  miaister 
immediately  to  his  person,  till  after  his  success.  Malt.  iv.  II. 
lob  never  had  such  evidences  of  Divine  love,  till  after  he  had 
felt  the  sharp  strokes  of  Satan's  malice:  he  had  heard  of  6od 
before  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  afterwards  is  admitted 
into  great  familiarity.  Job  xlii.  5;  he  had  more  choice  appear- 
ances, clearer  illuminations,  and  more  lively  instructions.  And 
though  bis  people  fall  into  temptation,  yet  after  their  rising, 
they  have  more  signal  marks  of  his  favour  than  others  have, 
or  themselves,  before  they  fell.  Peter  had  been  the  butt  of 
Satan's  rage  when  Satan  tempted  him  to  deny  Christ,  and  be 
had  shanuefuUy  complied  with  the  temptation ;  yet  to  him  par- 
ticularly must  the  first  news  of  the  Redeemer's  resurrection  be 
carried  by  God's  order  in  the  mouth  of  an  angel;  "Go  yoHr 
way,  tell  his  disciples,  and  Peter,"  Mark  zvi.  7.  We  have  the 
greatest  communion  with  God  after  a  victory,  the  most  refresh- 
ing truths  after  the  devil  has  done  his  worst.  God  is  ready  to 
furnish  ua  with  strength  in  a  combat,  and'  cordials  after  it. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  discovering 
and  advancing  inward  grace  by  this  means.  The  issue  of  a 
temptation  of  a  Christian  is  often  like  that  of  Christ's,  the  man- 
ifesting a  greater  vigour  of  the  Divine  nature  in  affections  to 
God,  and  enmity  to  sin.  Spices  perfume  not  the  air  with  their 
scent,  till  they  are  invaded  by  the  fire;  the  truth  of  grace  is 
evidenced  by  them.  The  assault  of  an  enemy  revives  and 
actuates  that  strength  and  courage,  which  in  a  man  are  per- 
haps unknown  to  himself  as  well  as  others,  till  he  meets  with 
an.adversary.  Many  seem  good,  not  that  they  are  so  iu  them- 
selVee,  but  for  want  of  a  temptation.  This  many  times  verifiea 
a  virtue  which  was  owned  upon  trust  before,  and  discovers  that 
we  had  more  grace  than  we  thought  we  had.  The  solicitalions 
of  Joseph's  mistress  cleared  up  his  chastity.  Wo  are  many 
limes  under  temptation,  as  a  candle  under  the  snuffers,  it  seems 
Io  be  out,  but  presently  burns  the  clearer.  Afftictions  are  like 
those  clouds,  which  look  black,  and  eclipse  (he  sun  from  the 
earth,  but  yet  when  they  drop,  refresh  that  ground  they  seen 
Io  threaten,  and  multiply  the  grain  on  the  earth,  to  serve  for  our 
food;'  and  so  our  troubles,  while  they  wet  us  to  the  skin,  wash 
much  of  that  dust  from  our  graces,  which  io  a  clearer  day  had 
been  blown  upon  us.  Too  much  rest  corruptsi  exercise  teaches 
us  to  manage  our  weapons :  the  spiritual  armour  would  grow 
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ruBty,  without  opportunity  to  furbish  it  up.  Faith  receives  a 
new  heart  by  every  combat  and  by  every  victory ;  like  a  fire, 
it  spreada  itself  further,  aud  gathers  streogth,  by  the  blowing 
of  the  wind.  While  the  gardener  commands  his  servant  to 
shake  the  tree,  he  intends  to  fasten  its  roots,  and  settle  it  firmer 
io  its  place;  and  is  this  an  ill  will  to  the  plant? 

His  goodness  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  preventing  sin  whi^ 
we  were  likely  to  fall  into.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  to 
prevent  the  pride  of  his  spirit,  and  let  out  the  windiness  of  his 
heart,  lest  it.  should  be  exalted  above  measure,  i  Cor.  xii.  7. 
The  goodness  of  Ood  makes  the  devil  a  polisher,  while  he  in- 
tends to  be  a  destroyer.  The  devil  never  works,  but  suitably 
to  some  corruption  lurking  in  us:  Divine  goodness  makes  his 
fiery  darts  a  means  to  discover,  and  so  to  prevent  the  Ueacbery 
of  that  perfidious  inmate  in  our  own  hearts.  Humility  is  a 
greater  benefit  than  a  putrefying  pride:  if  God  brings  us  into  a 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  Mhe  devil,  it  is  to.  bring  dovu  our 
loftinesS)  to  starve  our  carnal  confidence,  and  expel  our  rusting 
security,  Deut.  viii.  2;  we  many  times  fiy  under  a  temptation 
to  Ood.  frorU  whom  we  sat  too  loose  before.  Is  it  not  goodness 
to  use  those  means  that  may  drive  us  into  his  own  arms?  It 
is  uot  a  want  of  goodness  to  soap  the  garntent  in  order  to  take 
away  the  spots.  '  We  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  assaults 
from  hell,  as  well  as  pure  mercies  from  heaven;  and  it  is  a  sin 
to  overlook  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  sinee  Divine  goodness 
shines  in  both. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  seen  in  temptations,  in  fitting  ns 
more  for  his  service.  Those  whom  God  ioiends  to  make 
choice  instruments  in  his  service,  are  first  seasoned  with  strong 
temptatioos,  as  timber  reserved  for  the  strong. beams  of  a  build- 
ing, is  first  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  to  piake  it  more  compact 
for  its  proper  use.  By  this  men  are  brought  to  answer  the 
end  of  their  creation,  the  service  of  God,-  which  is  their  proper 
goodness.  Peter  was  after  his  foil  by  a  temptation,  more  cou- 
rageous in  his  Master's  cause  than  before,  and  the  more  fitted 
to  strengthen  his  brethren.  Thus  the  goodness  of  God  appears 
in  all  parts  of  his  government. 

5.   Use.     I  shall  now  come  to  the  use. 

Use  (1.)  Fiist,  of  instruction. 

[1.]  If  God  be  so  good,  how  unworthy  is  the  contempt  and 
abuse  of  his  goodnessl 

The  contempt  and  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  is  frequent  md 
common;' it  began  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  com- 
menced a.  few  moments  after  the  creation;  it  has  net  to  this 
day  diminished  its  afironts.  Adam  began,  and  his  posterity 
have  followed  him :  the  inj  ury  was'directed  against  God^s  good- 
ness, when  he  entertained  the  seducer's  notion  of  God'a  being 
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an  envious  Deity,  in  not  indulging  such  a  knovledge  as  he 
might  have  afforded  him :  "  God  dolh  know,  that — ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  Gen.  iil  5.  The  chaise  of 
envy  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  pure  goodness.  What  was 
the  language  of  this  notion  so  easily  entertained  by  Adam,  but 
that  the  tempter  was  better  than'  God,  and  the  nature  of  God 
as  base  and  sordid  as  the  nature  of  a  devil?  Satan  paints  God 
with  his  own  colours,  represents  him  as  envious  and  malicious 
as  himself:  Adam  admire3,'and  believes  the  picture  to  be  true, 
and  liangs*it  up  as  a  beloved  one  in  the  closet  of  his  heart. 
The  devil  still  drives  on  the  same  game,  fills  men's  hearts  with 
the  same  sentiments,  and  by  the  same  means  by  which  he 
murdered  our  first  parents,  he  doubles  Ibe  stabs  to  their  pos- 
terity. Every  violation  of  the  Divine  law  is  a  contempt  of 
God's  goodness,  as  well  as  his  sovereignty,  because  his  laws 
are  the  products  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Goodnesb  ani- 
mates tbem,  while  sovereignty  enjoins  them:  God  has  com- 
mai^ded  nothing  but  what  does  conduce  to  our  happiness.  All 
disobedience  implies,  that  his  law  is  a  snare  to  entrap  us,  and 
make  us  miaerable,  and  not  an  act  of  kindness,  to  render  us 
happy,  ^rhich  is  a  disparagement  to  this  perfection,  as  if  he 
had  commanded  what  would  promote  our  misery,  and  prohi- 
bited what  would  conduce  to  our  blessedness.  To  go  far^Eom 
bim,  and  walk  after  vanity,  is  to  charge  him  with  our  iniquity; 
and  unrighteousness,  baseness,  and  cruelty  in  his  commands. 
God  implies  it  by  his  speech,  Jar.  ii.  5.  "  What  iniquity  have 
your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone  &r  from  me,  and 
have  walked  after  vanity?"  As  if,  like  a  tyrant,  he  had  con- 
sulted cruelty  in  the  composure  of  them,  and  designed  to  feast 
himself  with  the  blood  and  misery  of  his  creatures.  Every 
ain  is  in  its  own  nature  a  denial  of  God  to  be  the  chiefest  good 
and  happiness,  and  implies,  that  it  is  no  great  matter  to  lose 
bim;  it  is  a  forsaking  htm  as  the  fountain  of  life,  and  a  prefer- 
ring a  cracked  and  empty  cistern,  as  the  chief  happiness  before 
him,  Jer.  ii.  13.  Though  sin  is  not  so  evil  as  God  is  good,  yet 
it  is  the /greatest  evil,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  God  as  the 
greatiest  good.  Sin  disorders  the  frame  of  the  .world;  it  endea- 
voured to  frustrate  all  the  commilnications  dfy  Divine  goodness 
itf  creation,  and  to  stop  up  the  way  of  any  further  streams  of 
it  to  his  creatnres. 

-  The  abnse  and  cont^A)^t  of  the.^vine  goodness,  is  base  and 
flisingenuous.  It  is  tbfe  highest  wtokedness,  because  God  is  the 
highest  goodness,  pure  goodness,  that  cannot  hav^  any  thing  in 
bim  worthy,  of  our  contempt.  Let  men  injure  God  under  what 
notidu  they  -will,  they  injure  his  goodness;  because  all  his  aUri- 
butes  are  summad  up  in  this  one,  and  all  as  it  were  deified  by 
it.'    For  whatsoever  power  or  wisdom  he  might  have,  if  he 
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were  destitute  of  this,  he  were  not  God:  the  contempt  of  his 

foodnesB  implies  him  to  be  the  greatest  evil,  imd  worst  of  beings. 
Ifrdness,  not  goodness,  b  the  proper  object  of  contempt:  as  re- 
spect is  a  propension  of  mind  to  something  that  is  good,  so  con- 
tempt is  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  something  as  evil,  either 
simpler  or  supposedly  evil-  in  its  nature,  or  base  or  nnworthy 
in  its  action  towards  thaf^erson  that  contemns  it.  As  men  de- 
sire nothing  biit  what  they  apprehend  to  be  good,  so  they  slight 
nothing  but  what  they  apprehend  to  be  evil :  since  nothing  there- 
fore is  more  contemned  by  iis  than  God,  nothing  more  spurned 
at  by  us  than  God,  it  will  follow,  that  we  regard  himasthe 
most  loathsome  and  despicable  being,  which  is  the  greatest 
Itaseness.  And  our  contempt  of  him  is  worse  thanthat  of  the 
devils^  they  injure  him  under  the  inevitable  strokes  of  his  jus- 
tice, and  we  slight  him  when  we  are  surrounded  with  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  bounty;  they  abuse  him  under  vials  of  wrath, 
and  we  under  a  plenteous  liberality;  they  hate  htm  because  he 
inflicts  on  them  what  is  hurtful;  and  we  despise  him  because  he 
commands  what  is  profitable,  holy,  and  honourable  in  its  owti 
nature,  though  not  in  our  esteem.  They  are  not  under  such 
high  obligations  as  we;  they  abuse  his  creating,  and  We  his  re- 
deeming goodness:  he  never  sent  his  Son  to  shed  a  drop  of 
blood  for  their  recovery;  they  can  expect  nothing  but  the  tor- 
ment of  their  persons,-  and  the  destruction  of  their  works;  but 
we  abuse  t^at  goodness,  that  would  rescue  us  since  Ve  are 
miserable,  as  well  as  that  righteousness  which  created  us  inno- 
cent. How  base  is  it  to  use  him  so  ill,  that  is  not  once  or  twice, 
but  a  daily,  hourly  benefactor  to  us;  whose-rain  drops  upon  the 
earth  for  our  food,  and  whose  sun  shines  upon  the  earth  for  our 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit;  such  a  benefactor  as  is  the  true  pro- 
prietor of  what  we  have,  and  thinks  nothing  too  good  for  them 
that  think  every  thing  too  much  for  his  service  !  How  unworthy 
ia  it  to  be  guilty  of  such  base  carriage  towards  him,  whose 
benefits  we  cannot  want  nor  live  without!  How  disingennotis 
both  to  God  and  ourselves,  to  despise  the  riches  of  his  good- 
ness, that  are  designed  to  lead  u^  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  and 
by  that  to  happiness!  And  more  heinous  are  the  sins  of  renewed 
men'upOn  this  account,  because  they  are  against  his  goodness, 
not  only  offered  to  them,  but  tasted  by  them;  not  only  against 
the  notion  of  goodness,  but  the  experience  of  goodness,  and  the 
relished  sweetness  of  the  choicest  bounty. 

God  takes  this  contempt  of  his  goodness  heinously.  He  never 
upbraids  men  with  any  thing  in  Scripture,  but  with  the  abuse 
of  the  good  things  he  has  vouchsafed  them,  and  the  unmindfu)- 
ness  of  the  obligations  arising  from.  them.  This  he  bears  with 
the  greatest  regret  and  indignation.  Thus  he  upbraids  di  with 
the  preference  of  him  to  the  priesthood,  above  other  families, 
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1  Sam.  iL  S8,  and  David,  with  his  e^caltation  to  the  crown  of 
Israel,  S  Sam^  xii.  7 — 9,  when  they  abused  those  honours  to  care- 
lessness and  licentiousness.  All  sins  offend  God,  but  sins  against 
his  goodness  do  more  disparage  him;  and  therefore  his  fury  is  , 
the  greater,  by  how  much  the  more  hberally  his  benefits  have 
been  dispensed.  It  was  for  abuse  of  Divine  goodn^Sj  as  soon 
as  it  was  tasted,  that  some  angels  were  hurled  from  their  blessed 
habitation  and  more  happy  nature:  it  was  for  this  Adam  lost' 
bia  present  enjoyments  and  future  happiness;  for  the  abnse  of 
God's  goodness  in  creation.  For  the  abuse  of  God's  goodness, 
the  old  world  fell  under  the  fury  of  the  flood;  and  for  the  coq- 
tempt  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  redemption,  Jerusalem,  once 
the  darling  city  of  the  infinite  monarch  of  the  world,  was  made 
an  Aceldama,  a  field  of  blood.  For  this  cause  it  is,  that "  can- 
dlestioks  have  been  removed,"  great  lights  put  out,  nations 
overturned,  and  ignorance  has  triumphed  in  places  bright  be- 
fore with  the  beams  of  heaven.  God  would  have  little  caTe  of 
his  own  goodness,  if  he  always  prostituted  the  fruits  of  it  to  our 
contempt.  Why  should  we  expect  he  should  always  continue 
that  to  us,  which  he  sees  we  will  never  use  to  his  service? 
When  the  Israelites  woQld  dedicate  the  gifts  of  God  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Baal,  then  he  would  return,  and  take  away  his  corn  and 
his  wine,  and  make  them  know  by  the  loss,  that  those  things 
were  his  in  dominion,  which  they  abused  as  if  they  had  been 
sovereign  lords  of  them,  Hos.  U.  6, 9.  Benefits  are  emailed  upon 
us  no  longer  than  we  obey;  "  If  ye  forsake  the  Lord — he  will 
turn  and  do  you  hurt— after  that  he  has  done  you  good,"  JOsh. 
zxiv.  SO.  While  we  obey,  his  bounty  shall  shower  upon  us, 
and  when  we  revolt,  hb  justice  shell  consume  us.  Present 
mercies  abused,  are  no  bulwarks  against  impendent  judgments. 
God  has  curses  as  well  as  blessings,  and  they  shall  light  more 
heavy,  when  his  blessings  have  been  more  weighty:  justice  is 
never  so  severe,  as  when  it  comes  to  right  goodness,  and  re- 
venge its  quarrel  for  the  injuries  received. 

A  convenient  inquiry  may  be  here,  how  Ood's  goodness  is 
contemned  or  abused? . 

■  By  a /orgei/ulness  of  his  benefits.  We  enjoy  the  mercies, 
and 'forget  the  donor;  we  take  what  he  gives,  and  pay  not  the 
tribute  be  deseives.  The  Israelites  forgot  God  their  Saviour, 
which  had  dene  greatthings  in  Egypt,  Psal.  cvL  21.  .  We  send 
God's  mercies,  where  we  would  have  God  send  out  sins,  into 
the  land  ef  forgetfulness;  and  write  his  benefits  where  himself 
will  write  the  names  of  the  wicked,  in  the  dust,  which  every 
winddefaces.  The  remembrance  soon  wears  outof  our  minds, 
and  we  are  so  filr  from  remembering  what  we  had  before,  that 
we  scarce  think  of  that  hand  that  gives,  the  very  instant  where- 
in his  benefila  drop  upon  us.-  Adam  basely  foigot  hisbenefac- 
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tor  |NKs6otl]>rafter  he  had  been  made  capable  to  remember  him, 
'  Md  reS«Ct  upon  him;  the  first  remark  we  hear  of  him,  is  of 
hie  forgelfulness,  not  a  syllable  of  his  thankfuloeBs.  We  forget 
.  fliDse  souls  he  has  lodged  in  us,  to  acknowledge  his  favours  to 
oor  bodies;  we  forget  that  image  wherewith  he  beautified  ua; 
and  that  Christ  he  exposed  as  a  criminal  to  death  for  our  rescue, 
vhtch'  is  such  an  act  of  goodoess  as  carmot  be  expressed  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  tongue,  or  conceived  by  the  acuteness  of  the 
mind.  Those  things  which  are  so  common,  that  they  canoot  be 
invtsible  to  our  eyes,  are  unregarded  by  our  minds;  our  sense 
prompts  our  understanding,  and  our  understanding  is  deaf  lo 
the  plain  dictates  of  our  sense.  We  foiget  his  goodness  in  the 
sun  while  it  warms  us,  and  his  showers  white  tbey  enrich  ua; 
IB  the  com  while  it  nourishes  us,  and  the  wine  while  it  re- 
freshes us ;  "  She  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil,"  Hos.  ii.  8.  She  that  might  have  read  my  hand  in  every 
bit  of  bread,  and  every  drop  of  drink,  did  not  consider  this.  It 
ia  an  injustice  to  forget  the  benefits  we  receive  from  man;  it  is 
a  crime  of  a  higher  nature  to  forget  those  dispensed  to  us  by 
the  hand  of  God,  who  gives  us  those  things  that  all  the  world 
cannot  furnish  us  with,  without  him.  The  inhabitants  of  IVoas 
will  condemn  us,  who  worshipped  mice,  in  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  victory  they  had  made  easy  for  them,  by  gnaw- 
ing their  enemies*  bow-strings.  They  were  mindful  of  the 
courtesy  of  animals,  though  unintended  by  those  creatures; 
and  we  are  regardless  of  the  for^-meditated  bounty  of  God.  It 
is  in  God's  judgment  a  brutishness  beyond  that  of  a  stupid  ox, 
or  a  duller  ass;  "  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his 
master's  crib :  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider,"  Isa.  i.  3.  The  ox  knows  his  owner  that  pastures  him, 
and  the  ass  his  master  that  feeds  him ;  but  man  is  not  so  good 
as  to  be  like  to  them,  but  so  bad  as  to  be  inferior  to  them.  He 
forgets  him  that  sifstaius  him,  and  spurns  at  him,  instead  of 
valuing  him  for  the  benefits  conferredby  him.  How  horribla 
is  it,  that'God  Should  lose  more  by  his  bounty,  than  he  would 
do  by  his  parsimony!  If  we  had  blessings  more  sparingly,  we 
should  remember  him  more  gratefully.  If  he  had  sent  us  a  bit 
of  bread  in  a  distress  by  a  miracle,  as  he  did  to  Elijah  by  the 
ravens,  it  woiild  have  stuck  longer  in  our  memories;  but  the 
sense  of  daily  favours  soonest  wears  out  of  our  minds,  whkh 
are  as  great  miraales  as  any  in  their  own  nature,  and  the  pro- 
ducts-of  the  same' power;  but  the  wonder  they  should  beget  in 
us,  is  obscured  by  dteir  frequency. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  an  impatient  mttr- 
mvring.  Our  repiniAg*  proceed  from  an  inconaideration  of 
God'a  tree  liberality,  aim  an  ungrateful  temper  of  spirit.  Most 
men  are  guilty  of  this.    It  is  implied  io  the  comiiieiidatioD  of 
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Job  under  his  pressures;  "In  all  this  Job  Sinned  not,  nor 
charged  God  foolishly,"  Job  i,  83';  as  if  it  were  a  character 
peculiar  to  him,  whereby  he  verified  the  eulogy  God  had  given 
of  him  before,  ver.  8,  that  there  was  "  none  like  him  in  the 
earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man.'*  What  is  implied  by 
the  expression,  but  that  scarce  a  man  is  to  be  found  without 
unjust  complaints  of  God,  and  charging  him  under  their  crosses 
with  cruelty;  when  in  the  greatest,  they  have  mtlch  more  rea- 
son to  bless  him  for  his  bounty  in  the  remainder.  Good  men 
have  not  been  innocent.  Baruch  complains  of  God,  for  adding 
grief  to  his  sorrow,  not  furnishing  him  with  those  great  things 
he  expected,  whereas  he  had  matter  of  thankfulness  in  God's 
gift  of  his  life  as  a  prey,  Jer.  xlv.  3.  5.  But  his  master  charges 
God  in  a  higher  strain,  "0  Lord,  ihou  hast  deceived  me,  and 
I  was  deceived: — I  am  in  derision  daily,"  Jer.  xx.  7.  When 
he  met  with  reproach  instead  of  success  in  the  execution  of  his 
function,  he  quarrels  with  God,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  cheat 
him  into  e  mischief,  when  he  had  more  reason  to  bless  him 
for  the  honour  of  being  employed  in  his  service.  Because  we 
have  not  what  we  expect,  we  slight  his  goodness  in  what  we 
enjoy.  If  he  cross  us  in  one  thing,  he  might  have  made  U3 
successless  in  more;  if  he  take  away  some  things,  he  might  as 
well  have  taken  away  all.  The  unmerited  remainder,  though 
never  so  tittle,  deserves  oof  acknowledgments  more  than  the 
deserved  loss  can  justify  our  repining.  AtMl  for  that  which  is 
snatched  from  us,  there  is  more  cause  to  he  thankful,  that  we 
have  enjoyed  it  so  long,  than  to  murmur  that  we  possess  it  no 
longer.  Adam's  sin  implies  a  repining:  he  imagined  God  had 
been  short  in  his  goodness,  in  not  giving  him  a  knowledge  he 
foolishly  conceived  himself  capable  of,  and  would  venture  a 
forfeiture  of  what  already  had  been  bountifully  bestowed  upon 
him.  Man  thought  God  had  envied  him,  and  ever  since,  man 
studies  to  be  even  with  God,  and  envies  him  the  free  disposal 
of  his  own  gifts.  All  murmuring,  either  in  our  own  cause  or 
others,  charges  God  witl^  a  want  of  goodness,  because  there  is 
a  want  of  that,  which  he  foolishly  thinks  would  make  himself 
or  others  happy.  The  language  of  this  sin  is,  that  tnan  thinks 
himself  better  than  God,  and  if  it  were  in  his  power,  wtJUld 
express  a  more  plentiful  goodness  than  his  Maker.  As  man  is 
apt  to  think  himself  more  pure  than  God,  Job  iv.  17;  So  of  a 
kinder  nature  also  than  an  infinite  goodness.  The  Israelitea 
are  a  wonderful  example  of  this  contempt  of  Divine  goodness: 
they  had  been  spectators  of  the  greatest  miracle9,^nd  partakerff- 
of  the  choicest  deliverance;  he  had  solicited  their  redemption 
from  captivity,  and  wlreii  words  would  not  do,  he  came;to 
blows-for  them;  musters  up  his  judgmento  against  their  ene- 
mies, and  at  last,  as  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  God  of  battles. 
Vol.  U.— 48 
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totally  defeats  their  pursuets,  and  drowns  them  and  their  proud 
hopes  of  victory  ia  the  Red  sea.  Little  accounf  was  made  of 
all  this  by  the  redeemed  ones.  They  lightly  esteemed  the 
Rock  of  their  salvation,  and  launch  into  greater  unworthiness, 
instead  of  being  thankful  for  the  breaking  of  their  yoke.  They 
are  angry  with  him,  that  he  had  done  so  much  for  them;  they 
repented  that  ever  they  had  complied  with  him  for  their  own 
dehverance,  and  had  a  regret  that  they  had  been  brought  out 
of  Egypt.  They  were  angry  that  they  were  freemen,- and 
that  their  chains  had  been  knocked  off;  tiiey  were  more  desir- 
ous to  return  to  the  oppression  of  their  Egyptian  tyrants,  than 
have  God  for  their  goveraor  and  caterer,  and  be -fed  with  his 
manna,  "It  was  well  wilh  us  in  Egypt,"  "Why  came  we 
forth  out  of  Egypt?"  which  is  called  a  despising  the  Lord. 
Numb.-xi.  18.  20.  They  were  so  far  from  rejoicii^  in  the 
expectation  of  the  future  benefits  promised  them,  that  they 
murmured  that  they  had  not  enjoyed  less.  They  were  so  sot- 
tish, as  to.be  dc^rous  to  put  themselves  into  the  irons  whence 
God  had  delivered  them.  They  would  seek  a  remedy  in  that 
Egypt,  which  had  been  the  prison  of  their  nation,  and  under 
the  successors  of  that  Pharaoh,  who  had  been  the  invader  of 
their  liberties.  They  would  snatch  Moses  from  the  place, 
where  the  Lord  by  an  erxlraordinary  providence  had  establish- 
ed him,.Numb.  xvi.  3.  9 — II.  They  would  stone  those  that 
minded  theih  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  thereupon 
of  their  crime  and  their  duty.  They  rose  against  their  bene- 
factors, and  murmured  against  God,  that  had  strengthened  (he 
hands  of  their  deliverers;  ihey  despised  the  manna  he  had  sent 
them,  and  despised  the  pleasant  land  he  intended  them,  Psal. 
cvi.  24.  All  which  was  a  high  contempt  of  God  and  his  un- 
paralleled goodness  and  care  of  them.  All  murmuring  is  an 
accusation  of  Divine  goodness. 

By  unbelief  and  impem/ency.  What  is  the  reason  we  . 
come  not  to  him  when  he  calls  us,  but  some  secret  imaginalioQ 
that  he  is  of  an  ill  nature,  means  not  as  he  speaks,  but  intends 
to  mock  us,  instead  of  welcoming  us?  When  we  neglect  his 
call,  spurn  at  his  mercy,  slight  the  riches^f  his  grace;  as  it  is  a 
disparagement  to  his  wisdom,  to  despise  his  counsel,  so  it  is  to 
his  goodness,  lo  slight  his  offers,  as  though  you  could  make 
.  .fetter  provision  for  yourselves  than  he  is  able  or  willing  to  do. 
:ft  disgraces  that  which  is  designed  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
■  his  grace,  and  renders  God  cruel  to  bis  own  Son,  as  being  an 
unnecessary  shedder  of  his  blood.  As  the  devil  by  his  temp- 
tation of  Adam,  envied  God  the  glory  of  his  creating  goodness; 
so  unbelief  envies  God  the  glory  of  his  redeeming  grace.  It  is 
a  bidding  defiairCit  to  htm-,  and  challenging  him  to  muster  up 
the  legiops  9$  iAs  judgments,  rather  than  hare  sent  his  Son  to 
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suffer  for  us,  or  his  Spfrit  to  solicit  U9.  Since  the  sending  his 
Son  was  the  greatest  act  of  goodness  that  God  could  express, 
the  refusal  of  him  most  be  the  hjghestreproachof  that  liberality 
God  designed  to  commend  to  the  world  in  so  rare  a  gift.  The 
ingratitude  in  this  refusal  must  be  as  high  in  the  rank  of  sins, 
as  the  person  shghted  is  in  {he  rank  of  beings,  or  rank  of  gifts. 
Christ  is  a  gift,  Rom.  v.  16;  the  royalest  gift,  an  unparalleled 
gift,  springing  from  inconceivable  treasures  of  goodness,  John 
lii.  16.  What  is  our  turning  our  backs  upon  this  gift,  but  a 
low  opinion  of  it?  As  though  the  richest  jewel  of  heaven  were 
not  so  valuable  as  a  swinish  pleasure  on  earth;  and  deserved 
to  be  treated  at  no  other  rate,  than  if  mere  oifals  had  been  pre- 
sented to  ua.  The  plain  language  of  it  is,  that  there  were  no 
gracious  intentions  for  our  welfare  in  this  present;  and  that  he 
is  not  as  good  in  the  mission  of  his  Son,  as  he  would  induce  us 
to  imagine.  Impenitence  is  also  an  abuse  of  this  goodness, 
either  by  presumption,  as  if  God  would  entertain  rebels  that 
bid  defiance  against  him,  with  the  same  respect  (hat  he  does 
his  prostrate  and  weeping  suppliants;  that  he  will  have  the 
same  regard  to  the  swine  as  to  tho  children,  and  lodge  them  in 
the  same  habitation.  Or  it  speaks  a  suspicion  of  God  as  a 
deceitful  master,  one  of  a  pretended,  not  a  real  goodness;  that 
makes  promises  to  mock  men,  and  invitations  to  delude  them; 
that  he  is  an  implacable  tyrant,  rather  than  a  good  father;  a 
rigid,  not  a  kind  being,  delighted  only  to  mark  our  iaults,  and 
overlook  our  services. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  by  a  distrust  of  hiapro- 
vidtnce.  As  all  trust  in  him  supposes  liim  good,  so  all  distrust 
of  him  supposes  him  evil,  either  without  goodness  to  exert  his 
power,  or  without  power  to  display  his  goodness.  Job  seems 
to  have  a  spice  of  this  in  his  complaint,  "I  cry  onto  thee,  and 
thou  dost  not  hear  me:  I  stand  up,  and  thou  regardestme  not," 
Job.  XXX.  20.  It  is  a  fume  of  the  serpent's  venom,  first  breathed 
into  man,  to  suspect  him  of  cruelty,  severity,  regardlessness, 
even  under  the  daily  evidences  of  his  good  disposition.  And 
irts  ordinary  not  to  believe  him  when  he  speaks,  nor  credit  him 
when  he  acts:  to  question  the  goodness  of  his  precepts,  and 
misinterpret  the  kindness  of  his  providence;  as  if  they  were 
designed  for  the  supports  of  a  tyranny,  and  the  deceit  of  the 
miserable.  Thus  the  Israelites  thought  their  miraculous  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt,  and  the  placing  them  in  security  in  the  wil- 
derness, were  intended  only  to  pound  them  up  for  a  slaughter. 
Numb.  x!v.  3.  Thus  they  defiled  the  lustre  of  Divine  goodness, 
which  they  had  so  highly  experienced,  and  placed  not  that 
confidence  in  him,  which  was  due  to  so  frequent  a  benefactor; 
and  thereby  crucified  the  rich  kindness  of  God,  as  Genebrard 
translates  the  word  limited,  PsaL  Ixxviii.  41.    It  is  also  a 
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jealousy  of  Divine  goodness,  when  we  seek  to  delirer  ourselves 
from  our  straits  by  unlawful  ways;  as  though  Ood  had  not 
kindness  enough  to  deliver  us  without  committing  evil.  What, 
did  God  make  a  world,  and  all  creatures  in  it,  lo  think  of  them 
no  more,  not  to  concern  himself  in  their  affairs  ?  If  he  be  good, 
he  is  diffusive,  and  delights  to  communicate  himself;  and  what 
subjects  should  there  be  for  il,  but  those  that  seek  him  and 
improre  his  assistance?  It  is  an  indignity  lo  Divine  bounty,  to 
have  such  "mean  thoughts  of  it,  that  it  should  be  of  a  nature 
contrary  to  that  of  his  works,  which  the  belter  they  are,  the 
iQore  diffusive  they  are.  Does  a  man  distrust  that  the  sun  will 
not  shine  any  more,  or  the  earth  not  bring  forth  Its  fruit  ?  Does 
he  distrust  the  goodness  of  an  approved  medicine,  for  the  expel- 
ling his  distemper?  If  we  distrust  those  things,  should  we  not 
render  ourselves  ridiculous  and  sottish?  And  if  we  distrust  the 
Creator  of  those  things,  do  we  not  make  ourselves  contemners 
of  his  goodness?  If  his  caring  for  us  be  a  principal  argument, 
to  move  us  to  cast  our  care  upon  him,  as  it  is,  1  Pet.  v.  7. 
"  Casting  all  your  Care  upon  himj  for  he  careth  for  you :"  then 
if  we  cast  not  our  care  upon  him,  it  is  a  denial  of  his  gracious 
care  of  us;  as  if  he  regarded  not  what  becomes  of  us. 

We  do  contemn  or  abuse  his  goodness  by  omissions  qfdult/. 
These  sometimes  spring  from  injurious  conceits  of  God,  which 
end  in  desperate  resolutions.  It  was  the  crime  of  a  good  pro- 
phet in  his  passion,  "  This  evil  is  of  the  Lord:  what  should  i 
wait  for  the  Lord  any  longer?"  2  Kings  vi.  33.  God  designs 
nothing  hut  mischief  to  us,  and  we  will  seek  him  no  longer. 
And  the  complaint  of  those  in  Malachi  is  of  the  same  nature: 
"Ye  have  said.  It  is  vain  to  serve  God:  and  what  profit  is  it 
that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance?"  Mai.  iii.  14.  We  have  all 
this  while  served  a  hard  master,  not  a  benefactor,  and  have 
not  been  answered  with  advantages  proportionable  to  our  ser- 
vices. We  have  met  with  a  hand  too  niggardly  to  dispense 
that  reward  which  is  due  to  the  largeness  of  our  oReriogs. 
When  men  givill  not  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  solicit 
nothing  but  the  contrivance  of  their  own  brain,  and  the  indus- 
try of  their  own  hands,  they  disown  Divine  goodness,  and  ap- 
prove themselves  as  their  own  gods,  and  the  spring  of  their 
own-  prosperity.  Those  that  run  not  to  God  io  their  necessity, 
to  crave  his  support,  deny  either  the  arm  of  his  power,  or  the 
disposition  of  his  will,  to  sustain  and  deliver  them.  They  must 
have  very  mean  sentiments,  or  none  at  all  of  his  perfection ;  or 
think  him  either  too  empty  to  fill  them,  or  too  churlish  lo  re- 
lieve them:  that  he  is  of  a  narrow  and  contracted  temper,  and 
that  they  may  sooner  expeet  to  be  made  better  and  happier  by 
any  thing  else  than  by  him.  And  as  we  contemn  his  goodness 
by  a  total  omission  of  those  duties  which  respect  our  own  ad- 
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vantage  and  sapply,  as  prayer;  so  we  contemD  him  as  the 
chiefest  good,  by  an  omission  of  the  due  manner  of  any  act  of 
worship,  which  is  designed  purely  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
him.  As  every  omission  of  the  material  part  of  a  duty  is  a  de- 
nial  of  his  sovereignty,  as  commanding  it;  so  every  omission 
of  the  tnanner  of  it,  not  performing  it  with  a  due  esteem  and 
valuation  of  him,  a  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  our  souls  to 
hbn,  is  a  denial  of  him,  as  the  most  amiable  object.  But  cer- 
tai'nly  to  omit  those  addresses  to  God,  which  liis  precept  enjoins, 
sud  his  excellency  deserves,  speaks  this  language,  that  they  can 
be  well  enough,  and  do  well  enough  without  God,  and  stand 
in  no  need  of  his  goodness  to  maintain  them.  The  neglect  or 
refusal  in  a  malefactor  to  supplicate  for  his  pardon,  is  a  wrong 
to  and  contempt  of  the  prince's  goodness;  either  implying  that 
be  has  not  a  goodness  in  his  nature  worthy  of  an  address,  or 
that  he  scoms  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  any  exercise  of  it. 

The  goodness  of  God  is  contemned  or  abused,  in  relj/ing 
upoH  our  tervicea  to  procure  God's  good  will  to  us.  As  when 
we  stand  in  need  either  of  some  particular  mercy,  or  special  as- 
sistance; when  pressures  are  heavy,  and  we  have  Utile  hopes  of 
ease  in  an  ordinary  way;  when  the  devotions  in  course  have 
Dot  prevailed  for  what  we  want,  we  engage  ourselves  by  ex- 
traordinary vows  and  promi^s  to  God,  hereby  to  open  that 
goodness,  which  seems  to  be  locked  up  from  us,'  Sometimes 
indeed  vows  may  proceed  from  a  sole  desire  to  engage  our- 
selves to  God,  from  a  sense  of  the  levity  and  inconstancy  of 
our  spirits :  binding  ourselves  to  God  by  something  more  sacted 
and  inviolable  than  a  common  resolution.  But  many  times  the 
vowing  the  building  of  a  temple,  endowing  an  hospital,  giving 
so  much  in  alms,  if  God  will  free  them  from  a  fit  of  sickness, 
and  spin  out  the  thread  of  their  lives  a  little  longer,  (as  has 
been  frequent  among  the  Romanists,)  arises  from  an  opinion  of 
laziness,  and  a  selfishness  in  the  Divine  goodness;  that  it  must 
be  sfiueezed  out  by  some  solemn  promises  of  returns  to  him, 
before  it  will  exercise  itself  to  take  their  parts.  Popular  vows 
are  often  the  effects  of  an  ignorance  of  the  free  and  bubbling 
nature  of  this  perfection  of  the  generousness  and  royalty  of 
Divine  goodness:  as  if  God  were  of  a  mean  and  mechanic 
temper,  not  to  part  with  any  thing,  unless  he  were  in  some 
measure  paid  for  it;  and  of  so  bad  a  nature,  as  not  to  give  pas- 
sage to  any  kindness  to  his  creature  without  a  bribe.  It  implies 
also,  that  he  is  of  an  ignorant  as  well  as  contracted  goodness; 
that  he  has  so  Ijltle  understanding,  and  so  much  weakness  of 
judgment, as  to  betaken  with  such  trifles  and  ceremonial  court- 
ships and  little  promises;  and  meditated  only  low  designs,  io 
imparting-  bis  bounty. ,  It  is  just  as  if  a  malefactor  should  speak 
■  AnrnO.  Uani.  Ion.  4.  p.  391. 
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to  a  prince/*Sir,  if  you  will  biitbestow  a  pardon  upon  me,anJ' 
prevent  the  death  I  have  merited  for  this  crime,  I  wittgive  yorf 
this  rattle."  All  vows  made  with  such  a  temper  of  spirk  id 
God,  are  as  injurious  and  abusive  to  his  goodness,  as  atiy  ma!ii  ■ 
will  judge  such  an  olfer  to  be  to  a  majestic  and  gracioua^liieef  - 
as  if  it  were  a  trading,  not  a  free  and  royal  goodness;"'.-':'  ■' 
.  The  goodness  of  God  is  abused,  when  we  gtvff'^ijt  aivr  ^Atuli 
ami  affections  to  those  benefits  we  have  from  Gad.-  Wben  We 
tnake-those  things  God's  rivals,  which  were  sent  to  <roo  us  for 
hiiji)  and  offer  those  a^ections  to  the  presents  themsetves,  which 
they  were  sent  to  solicit  for  the  Master.  This  is  done,  when 
either  we  place  our  trust  in  them,  or  glue  our  choicest  affections 
to  them.  This  charge  God  brings  against  Jerusalehij  the  trusting 
in  her  own  beauty,  glory,  and  strength,  though-K  was  a  come- 
liness put  upon  her  by  God,  Ezek.  xvi.  14,  15.  When  a  little 
sunshine  of  prosperity  breaks  out  upon  us,  we  are  apt  to  grasp 
it  with  so  much  eagerness  and  closeness,  as  if  we  had  do  other 
foundation  to  settle  ourselves  upon,  no  other-being  that  might 
challenge  from  us  our  sol©  dependence.  And  the "Jove-of  our- 
selves, and  of  creatures  above  God,  is  very  natiiral  to  us: 
"  Lovers  of  their  own  selves,"  and  "  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God,"  a  Tim.  iii.  2.  4.  Self-love  is  the  root,  and 
the  love  of  pleasures  the  top  branch,  that  moiinis  its  head 
highest  against  heaven.  It  is  for -the  love  of  the  world  that  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  are  past  over,  that  men  descend  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  pass  nights  without  sleep,  undertake  suits 
without  intermission,  wade  through  many  inconveniencies, 
venture  their  souls,  and  contemn  God;  in  those  things  men 
glory,  and  foolishly  grow  proud  by  theni,  and  think  then^elves 
safe  and  happy  in  them."  Now  to  love  ourselves  above  God, 
is  to  own  oureelves  belter  than  God, and  thatwe  traoscendhim 
in  an  amiable  goodness;  or  if  we  love  ourselves  equal  with  God, 
it  at  least  manifests,  that  we  think  God  no  better  than  ourselves, 
and  think  ourselves  our  own  chief  good,  and  deny  any  thing 
above  us  to  ontstrip  us  in  goodness,  whereby  to  deserve  to  be 
the  centre  of  our  affections  and  actions:  i(nd  to  love  any  other 
creature  above  him,  is  to  conclude  some  defect  in  C^od,  that  he 
has  not  so  much  goodness  in  his  own  nature,  as  that  creature 
has,  to  complete  our  felicity;  that  God  is  a  slighter  thing  than 
that  creature.  It  is  to  account  God,  what  all  the  things  in  the 
world  are,  an  imaginary  happiness,  a  goodness  of  clay,  and 
them  what  God  is,  a  supreme  goodness.  It  is  to  value  the 
goodness  of  a  drop  above  that  of  the  spring,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  spark  above  that  of  the  sun.  As  if  (he  bounty  of  God 
ware  of  a  less  alloy,  than  the  advantages  we  immediately  re- 
ceive from  the  bands  of  a  silly  worm.    By  how  much  the  bet- 

■CtsmoI.  A;ith(aciff.putS.[iL39.   ' 
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ter  we  Ihink  a  creatare  to  be,  and  place  our  affections  chiefly 
upon  it;  by  so  much  the  more  deficient  and  indigent  we  con- 
clude God.  For  God  wants  so  much  in  our  conception,  as  the 
other  thing  has  goodness  above  him  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  is 
God  lessened  below  the  creature,  as  if  he  had  a  mixture  of  evil 
m  him,  and'were  capable  of  an  imperfect  goodness.  He  that 
esteems  the  sun  that  shines  npon  him,  the  clothes  that  warm 
him,  the  food  that  nourishes  him,  or  any  other  benefit,  above 
the  donor,  regards  them  as  more  comely  and  useful  than  God 
hiaiself;  and  behaves  himself  as  if  he  were  more  obliged  to 
them  than  to  God,  who  bestowed  those  advantageous  qualities 
upon  ihem.  ■ 

The  Divine  goodness  is  contemned,  in  sinnitig  more  fretly 
vpon  the  account  of  that  goodness,  and  employing  God's 
bene^ts  in  a  drudgery  for  our  iusts.  This  is  a  treachery  to  his 
goodness,  to  make  his  benefits  serve  for  an  end  quite  contrary  to 
that  for  which  he  sent  them.  As  if  God  had  been  plentiful  in 
bis  blessings,  to  hire  them  to  be  more  fierce  in  their  rebellions, 
and  fed  ihem  to  no  other  purpose,  but  that  they  might  more 
strongly  kick  against  him.  This  is  the  fruit  which  corrupt  na- 
ture  produces.  Thus  the  Egyptians  who  had  so  fertile  a  coun- 
try,'prove  unthankful  to  the  creator,  by  adoring  the  meanest 
creatures,  and  putting  the  sceptre  of  the  monarch  of  the  world 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  sottish- and  cruel  beasts.  And  the 
Romans  milltipiy  their  idols,  as  God'  multiplied  their  victories. 
This  is  also  the  complaint  of  God  concerning  Israel,  "  She  did 
not  know  that  I  gave  her  coin,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  multiplied 
her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baalj"  Hos;  ii.  8. 
They  ungratefully  employed  the  blessings  of  God  in  the  wor- 
^ip  of  an  idol  against  the  will  of  the  donor.  So  in  Hos.  x.  1. 
"According  to  the  multitude  of  his  fruit  he  has  increased  the 
altars;  according  to  the  goodness  of  his  land  they  have  made 
goodly  images."  They  followed  their  own  inventions  with 
the  strength  of  my  outward  blessings.  As  iheir  wealth  in- 
creased, they  increased  the  ornaments  of  their  images;  so  thai 
what  were  before  of  wood  and  stone,  they  advanced  to  gold  and 
silver.  And  the  like  complaint  you  may  see,  Ezek.  xvi.  17. 
Thus, 

The  benefits  of  God  are  abnsed  to  pride,  whenmenstandJng 
upon  a  higher  ground  of  outward  prosperity,  vaunt  it  loftily 
above  their  neighbours;  the  conamon  fault  of  those  that  enjoy  a 
worldly  sunshine,  which  the  apostle  observes  in  his  direction  to 
Timothy;  "Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they 
be  not  high-minded,"  1  Tim.  vL  17.  It  is  an  ill  lise  of  Divine 
blessings,  to  be  filled  by  them  with  pride  and  wind.  Also, 
■  When  men  abuse  plenty  to  ease;  because  they  have  abun- 
dance, spend  ^eir  time  in  idleness,  and  make  no  other  use  of 
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Divine  beaefits,  than  to  trifle  away  their  time,  aod  be  utterly- 
useless  to  the  world. 

When  they  also  abuse  peace  and  other  blessings  to  security. 
As  they  which  would  not  believe  the  threateuings  of  judgment 
and  the  star  coming  from  a  far  country,  because  the  Lord  waa 
in  Zion^  and  her  King  in  her;  *'  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Zion  ?  is  not 
her  King  in  her?"  Jer.  vhi.  18;  thinking  they  might  continue 
their  progress  in  their  sin,  because  they  had  the  (emple,  the 
seat  of  the  Divine  glory,  Zion,  and  the  promise  of  an  everlast- 
ing kingdom  to  David,  abusing  the  promise  of  God  to  presump- 
tion and  security,  and  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  wanton- 
ness. 

Again,  when  they  use  the  blessings  of  God  to  sensuality 
and  luxury,  misemploying  the  provisions  Grod  gives  them,  in 
resolving  to  live -like  beasts,  when  by  a  good  improvement  of 
them  they  might  attain  the  life  of  angels.  Thus  is  the  light  of 
the  sun  abused  to  conduct  them,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
abused  to  eqable  them  to  their  prodigious  debauchery:  as  we 
do,  says  one,'  with  (he  Thames  which  brings  us  in  provisiooj 
and  we  soil  it  with  our  rubbish.  The  more  God  sows  his  gifts, 
the  more  we  sow  our  cockle  and  darnel.  Thus  we  make  our 
outward  happiness  the  most  unhappy  part  of  our  lives,  and  by 
the  strength  of  Divine' blessings  exceed  all  laws  of  reason  aiid 
religion  loo.  -  - 

How  unworthy  a  carriage  is  this,  to  use  the  expressions  of 
Divine  goodness  as  occasions  of  a  greater  outrage  and  aflront 
of  him !  When  we  stab  his  honour  by  those  instruments  he 
puts  into  our  hands  to  glorify  him:  as  if  a  favourite  should 
turn  that  sword  into  the  bowels  of  his  prince,  wherewith  he 
knighted  him ;  and  a  servant  enriched  by  a  lord,  should  hire 
by  that  wealth  murderers  to  take  away  his  life.  How  brutish 
is  it,  the  more  God  courts  us  with  his  blessings,  the  more  to 
spurn  at  him  with  our  feet!  Like  the  mule  that  lifts  up  its  heel 
against  the  dam  as  soon  as  ever  it  has  sucked  her.  We  never 
beat  God  out  of  our  hearts,  but  bjrhis  own  gifts:  he  receives 
no  blows  from  men,  but  by  those  instruments  he  gave  them  to~ 
promote  their  happiness.  While  man  is  an  enjoyer,  he  makes 
God  a  loser  by  his  own  blessings;  infiames  his  rebellion  by 
those  benefits  which  should  kindle  his  love,  and  runs  from  him 
by  the  strength  of  those  favours  which  should  endear  the 
donor  to  him.  "  Do  you  thus  requite  the  Lord,  0  foolish  peo- 
ple and  utjwisep"  is  the  expostalation,  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Divine 
goodness  appears  in  the  complaint  of  the  abuse  of  it,  in  giving 
them  titles  below  their  crime,  and  complaining  more  of  their 
being  unfaithful  to  their  own  interest,  than  enemies  tphis  glory- 
Foolish  and  unwise  in  neglecting  their  own  happiness,  a  chaige 

■  Yaiag,  of  ABietkm,  p.  34. 
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belov  the  .crime,  which  deservfid  to  bb,  Bbeminable;  an  oq- 
gratefnl  people  (o^  prodigy.  All  this  carriage  towa^rds  God, 
is  a»  if  a  man  should  knock  the  surgeon  on  the  head,  as  soon 
as  he  has  set  and  bound  up  his  dislocated  members.  So  God 
compares  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  the  Israelites  against 
him,  "  Though  I  have  bound  and  strengthened  their  arms,  yet 
do  they  imagine  mischief  against  me,"  Hos.  vii.  15.  A  meta- 
phor taken  from  a  surgeon  that  applies  strengthening  plasters 
to  a  broken  limb. 

We-contemn  the  goodness  of  God,  in  ascribing  our  benefits 
t»  other  causes  than  Divine  goodness.  Thus  Israel  ascribed 
her  feUcity,  plenty,  and  success  to  her  idols,  as  rewards  which 
her  lovers  had  given  her,  Hos.  ii.  5.  12.  And  this  charge  Dan- 
iel brought  home  upon  Belshazzar:  "Thou  hast  praised  the 
gods  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  brass,  and  iron — and  the  God  in 
whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast 
thou  not  glorified,"  Dan.  t.  83.  The  God  who  has  given  suc- 
cess to  the  arms  of  thy  ancestors,  and  conveyed  by  their  hands 
so  large  a  dominion  to  thee,  thoo  hast  not  honoured  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  most  sordid  of  thy  idols.  It  is  the  same  case, 
when  we  own  him  not  as  the  author  of  any  success  in  out- 
affairs;  but  by  an  overweening  conceit  of  our  own  tiagacity, 
applikud  and  admire  ourselves,  and  Overlook  the  hand  that  con- 
ducted us,  and  brought  our  endeavours  to  a  gooA  issue.  We 
eclipse  the  glory  of  Divine  goodness,  by  setting  the  crown  that 
is  due  to  it,  upon  the  head  of  our  own  industry;  a  sacrilege 
worse  than  Belshazzar's  drinking  of  wine  with  his  lords  and 
concubines  in  the  sacred  vessels  pilfered  from  the  temple;  as 
in  that  place  of  Daniel.  This  was  the  proud  vaunt  of  the  As- 
syrtaa  conqueror,  for  which  God  threatens  to  punish  the  fruit 
of  his  stout  heart.  "By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done- 
it,  and  by  my  wisdom;  for  I  am  prudent;  and  I  have  removed 
the  bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and 
I  hare  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man,*'  Isa.  x. 
12 — 14.  Not  a  word  of  Divine  goodness  and  assistance  in  all 
this,  but  applauding  his  owii  courage  and  conduct.  This  is  a 
fobbing  of  God,  to  set  up  ourselves,  and  making  Divine  good- 
ness a  footstool,  to  ascend  into  his  throne.  And  as  it  is  unjust, 
so  it  is  tidiculons,  to  ascribe  to  ourselves  or  instruments,  th« 
chief  honour  of  any  work:  as  ridiculous  as  if  a  soldier  after  a 
victory  should  erect  an  altar  to  the  honour  of  his  sword,  or  an 
artificer  offer  sacrifices  to  the  tools  whereby  he  completed  some 
excellent  and  useful  invention;  a  practice  that  every  rational 
man  would  disdain,  where  he  should  see  it.  It  is  a  discarding 
any  thoughts  of  the  goodness  of  God,  when  we  imagine,  that 
we  chiefly  owe  any  thing  in  this  world  to  our  own  industry  or 
wij^  to  friends  or  means,  as  though  Divine  goodness  did  not 
Vol.  II.— 49     ■ 
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open  ita  band,  to  interest  itself  in  out  affiiirs,  support  our  abUi- 
ly,  direct  our  counsel^  and  mingle  itself  withany  thing  we  do. 
God  is  the  principal  author  of  any  advantage  that  accraes  to 
us,  of  any  wise  resolution  we  fix  upon,  or  any  proper  way  we 
take  to  compass  it;  no  man  can  be  wise  in  opposition  to  God, 
act  wisely  or  well  without  him ;  his  goodness  inspires  men  with 
generous  and  magnificent  counsels,  and  furnishes  them  with  fit 
and  proportionable  means.  When  he  withdraws  his  hand, 
men's  heads  grow  foolish,  and  their  hands  feeble;  folly  and 
weakness  drop  upon  them  as  darkness  upon  the  world  upon 
the  removal  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  abuse  of  Divine  goodness  not 
to  own  it,  but  to  erect  an  idol  in  its  place.  lElzra  was  of  an? 
other  mind,  when  he  ascribed-  to  the  good  hand  of  God  the 
providing  ministers  for  the  temple,  and  not  to  his  own  care  and 
diligenpe,  Ezra  viii.  16;  and  Nehemiah,  the  success  he  had 
with  the  king  in  the  behalf  of  his  nation,  and  not  solely  to  his 
favour  with  the  prince,  Neh.  ii.  8,  or  the  arts  he  used  to  please 
him. 

[S.]  The  second  infonnation  is  this,  If  God  be  so  good,  it  is 
a  certain  argument  that  man  is  fallen  from  his  original  state. 
It  is  the  complaint  of  man  sometimes,  that  other  creatures  have 
more  of  earthly  happiness  than  men  have,  live  freer  from  carea 
and  trouble,  and  not  racked  with  that  solicitude  and  anxiety 
man  is,  and  have  not  such  distempers  to  imbitter  their  lives.  It 
is  a  good  ground  for  man  to  look  into  himself,  and  consider 
whether  he  has  not  some  ways  or  other  disobliged  Ood  more 
than  other  creatures  can  possibly  do.  We  often  find  that  the 
creatures  men  have  need  of  in  this  state,  do  not  answer  the  ex- 
pectation of  man.  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,"  Gen. 
iii.  17.  A  fruitful  land  is  made  barren,  thorns  and  thistles  tri- 
umph upon  the  face  of  the  earth  instead  of  good  feuit.  Is  it 
likely  that  goodness  which  is  as  infinite  as  his  power,  and  knows 
no  more  limits  than  his  almightiness,  should  imprint  so  many 
scars  upon  the  world,  if  he  had  not  been  heinously  provoked 
by  some  miscarriage  of  his  creature?  Infinite  goockiess  could 
never  move  infinite  justice  to  infiict  punishment  upon  creatures, 
if  they  had  not  highly  merited  it:  we  cannot  think,  that  auy 
creature  was  blemished  with  a  principle  of  disturbance,  as  it 
came  first  out  of  the  hand  of  God.  Afl  things  were  certainly  set- 
tled in  a  du6  order  and  dependenc»  upon  one  another .-  nothing 
pouiA  .be  UBgrateful  and  unuseful  to  man  by  the  original  law 
ef  tbelrcreation:  if  there  had,  it  had  not  been  goodness,  but  evii 
and  baseness,  that  had  created  the  world.  When  we  see  'here- 
fore  the  course  of  nature  overturned,  theorder  Divine  goodness 
had  placed  disturbed,and  the  creatures  pronounced  good  and  use- 
ful to  man  employed  as  instruments  of  vengeance  against- himf 
we  must  conclude  some  horrible  blot  upon  human  nature,  and 
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very  odious  to  a  God  of  infinite  goodness ;  and  that  this  blot  was 
dasbed  upon  man  by  himself,  and  his  own  fault;  for  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  iofinite  goodness  of  God,  to  put  into  the  creature  a 
sinniag  nature,  to  hurry  htm  into  sin,  and  then  piuiish  him  for 
that  which  he  had  impressed  upon  him.  The  goodness  of  God 
inclines  him  to  love  goodness  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  not  to 
punish  any  that  have  hot  deserved  it  by  their  own  crimes.  The 
curse  we  therefore  see  the  creatures  groan  under,  the  disorders 
in  nature,  the  frustrating  the  expectations  of  man  in  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  plentiful  harvests,  the  trouble  he  is  continually 
exposed  to  in  the  world,  which  tethers  down  his  spirit  from 
more  generous  employments,  show,  that  man  is  not  what  ho 
was  when  Divioe  goodness  first  erected  him;  but  has  admitted 
into  his  nature  something  more  uncomely  in  the  eye  of  God; 
and  80  heinous  that  it  puts  his  goodness  sometimes  to  a  stand^ 
and  makes  him  lay  aside  the  blessings  his  hand  was  filled  with» 
tO'take  up  the  anas  of  vengeance,  wherewith  to  fight  against 
the  world.  Divine  goodness  would'  have  secured  his  creatures 
from  any  such  invasions,  and  never  used  those  things  against 
man,  wtiich  he  designed  in  the  first  frame  for  man's  service, 
were  there  not  some  detestable  disorder  risen  in  the  nature  of 
man,  which  makes  God  withhold  his  liberality,  and  change  th« 
dispensation  of  his  numerous  benefits  into  legions  of  judgments. 
The  consideration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  which  is  a  notion 
that  man  naturally  concludes  to  be  inseparable  from  the  Deity, 
would  to  an  unbiassed  reason  verify  the  history  of  those  punish- 
ments, settled  upon  man  in  the '  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
make-the  whole  seem  more  probable  to  reason  at  the  first  rela- 
tion. This  instruction  naturally  fiows  from  the  doctrine  of  Di- 
vine goodness. .  If  God  be  so  good,  it  is  a  certain  argument  that 
man  is  &llen  from  his  original  state. 

[3.]  The  third  information  is  this.  If  God  be  infinitely  good, 
there  can  be  no  just  complaint  against  God,  if  men  be  punished 
for  abusing  his  goodness.  Man  had  nothing,  nay,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  have  any  thing  from  infinite  goodness  to 
'  disoblige  him,  but  to  engage  him.  God  never  did,  nay,  never 
could  draw  his  sword  against  man,  till  man  had  slighted  him, 
and  affronted  him  by  the  strength  of  his  own  bounty.  It  is  by 
tbis  God  does  justify  his  severest  proceedings  against  men,  and 
very  seldom  charges  them  with  any  else  as  the  matter  of  their 
provocations:  "Therefore  will  I  rettim,  and  take  away  my 
com  in  the  time  thereof,  and  my  wine  in  the  season  thereof, 
and  will  recover  my  wool  and  my  flax,"  Hos.  ii.  9.  And  in 
Ezek.  xvi.,  after  he  had  drawn-jsut  a  bill  of  complaint  against 
them,  and  inserted  only  the  abuse  of  his  benefits,  as  a  justifiea- 
tteri  of  What  ho  intended  to  do,  he  concludes,  ver.  27,  "Behold, 
therefore  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  over  thee,  and  have 
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diminished,  thine  ordinary  food,  and  delivered  tt)M  anto  the 
will  of  them  that  hate  thea."  .  When  men  suffer,  they  suffer 
justly;  they  Were  not  constrained  by  any  violence,  nor  forced 
by  any  necessity,  nor  provoked  by  any  ill  usage,  to  turn  head 
against  God,  hut  broke  the  bands  of  the  strongest  obligations 
and  most  tender -allurements.  What  man,- what  devil  can 
justly  blame  God  for  punishing  them,  after  they  had  been  a» 
intolerably  bold,  as  to  dy  in  tiie  face  of  that  goodness  that  had 
obliged  thojn,  by  giving  them  beings  of  a  higher  elevation  than 
to  inferior  creatures,  and  furnishing  them  with  sufficient  strength 
to  continue  in  their  first  habitation?  Man  seems  to  have  less 
reason  to  accuse  God  of  rigour,  than  devils,  since  after  his  un- 
reasonable revolt,  a  more  express  goodness  than  that  which 
created  him,  has  solicited  him  to  repentance,  courted  him  by 
melting  promises,  and  expostulations,  added  undeniable  argu- 
ments of  bounty,  and  drawn  out  the.choicest  treasures  of  heavm 
in  the  gifl  of  his  Son,  to  prevail  over  men's  perversity.  And 
.  yet  man,  after  he  might  arrive  (o  the  height  and  happiness  of 
an  angel,  will  be  fond  of  continuing  in  (he  meanness  and  misery 
of  a  devil;  and  more  strongly  link  himself  to  the  society  of  the 
damned  spirits,  wherein  by  his  first  rebellion  he  had  incorpo- 
rated himself.  Who  can  blame  God  for  vindicating  his  own 
goodness  from  such .  desperate  contempts,  and  the  extreme 
ingratitude  of  man  ?  If  God  be  good,  it  is  our  happiness  to 
adhere  to  him: '  if  we  depart  from  him,  we  depart  from  good- 
ness, and  if  evil  happen  to  us,  we  jcannot  blame  God,  but  our- 
selves, for  our  departure.  Why  are  men  happy?  Because 
they  cleave  to  God.  Why  are  men  miserable  ?  Because  they 
recede  from  God.  It  is  then  our  own  fault  that  we  are  mise- 
rable; God  cannot  be  charged  with  any  injustice,  if  we  be 
miserable,  since  his  goodness  gave-  means  to  prevent  it,  and 
afterwards  added  means  to  recover  us  from  it,  but  all  despised 
hy  us.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness  justifies  pvery  stone 
laid  in  the  foundation  of  hell,  and  eVery  spark  in  that  burning 
furnace,  since  it  is  for  the  abuse  of  infinite  goodpess  that  it  was 
kindled. 

[4,]  The  fourth  information:  Here  is  a  certain  argum^t, 
both  for  God's  -fitness  to  govern  the  world,  and  his  actual 
government  of  it;     - 

This  renders  him  fit  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and 
gives  him  a  full  title  to  it.  Thi§  perfection  does  the  psalmist 
celebrate  throughout  the  I07lh  psalm,  where  he  declares  God's 
works  of  providence,  ver.  8.  !'5.  81.  31.  Power  without  good- 
ness would  deface,' instead  of  preserving;  ruin  is  the  fruit  of, 
rigour  without  kindness;  but  God,  because  of  his  infinite  and 
immutable  goodness,  cannot  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself, 
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and  ancomely.  in  itself,  or  destructive  to  any  moral  goodness  in 
the  creature.  It  is  impossible  he  should  do  any  thing  that  is 
bas€,  or  act  any  thing  but  for  the  best,  because  he  is  essentially 
and  naturally,  and  therefore  necessarily  good.  As  a  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruit,  so  a  good  God  cannot  produce 
evil  acts;  no  more  than  a  pure  beam  of  the  sun  can  engender 
u>  much  as  a  mite  of  darkness,  or  infinite  heat  produce,  any 
particle  of  cold.  As  God  is  so  much  light  that  he  can  be  no 
darkness,  so  he  is  so  much  good  that  he  can  have  no  evil;  and 
'  because  there  is  no  evil  in  him,  nothing  simply  evil  can  be  pro- 
duced bjr  him.  Since  he  is  good  by  nature,  all'evil  is  against 
his  nature,  and  God  can  do  nothing  against  his  nature.  It 
would  b»a  part  of  impotence  in  him,  to  will  that  which  is  evij; 
and  therefore  the  misery  man  feels,  as  well  as  the  sin  whereby 
he  deserves  that  misery,  are  said  to  be  from  himself;  "  O  Israel, 
thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,"  Hos.  xiii.  9,  And  though  God 
sends  judgments  upon  the  world,  we  have  shown  these  to  be 
intended  for  the  support  and  vJndicaiion  ef  his  goodness.  And 
Hezekiah  judged  no  otherwise,  when  after  the  threatening  of 
the  devastation  of  his  house,  the  plundering  his  treasures,  and 
captivity  of  his  posterity,  he  replies,  "  Good  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  ihoo  hast  spoken,"  Isa.  xxxiz.  8.  God  cannot  act 
any  thing  that  is  base  and  cruel,  because  his  goodness  is  as 
infinite  as  his  power,  and  his  power  acts  nothing  bnt  what  his 
wisdom  directs  and  his  goodness  moves  him  to.  Wisdom  is 
the  head  in  government,  omniscience  the  eye,  power  the  arm, 
and  goodness  the  heart  and  spirit  in  them,  that  animates  all. 

As  goodness  renders  him  fit  to  govern  the  world,  so  God 
does  actually  govern  the  world.  Can  we  understand  this  per- 
fection aright,  and  yet  imagine,  that  he  is  .of  so  morose  a  dis- 
position, as  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  creatures?  That  his 
excellency  which  was  displayed  in  framing  the  world,  should 
withdraw  and  wrap  up  itself  in  his  own  bosom,  without  look- 
ing qut,  and  darting  itself  out  in  the  disposal  of  them?  Gaa 
that  which  moved,  hitn  first  to  erect  a  world,  suffer  him  to  be 
unmindful  of  his  own  wprk?  Would  he  "design  first  to  display 
it  in  creation,  and  afterwards  obscure  the  honour  of  it?  That 
cannot  be  entitled  an  infinite,  permanent  goodness,  which 
should  be-so  indifferent,  as  to  let  the  creatures  tumble  together 
as  tbey  please  wkhout  any  order,  after  he  had  moulded  them 
in  bis  hand.  If  goodness  be  diffusive  and  communicative  of 
itself,  can  it  consist  with  the  nature  of  it,  to  extend  itself  to  the 
giving  the  creatures  being,  and  then  withdraw  and  contract 
itself.  Dot  caring  what  becomes  of  them  ?  It  is  the  nature  of 
goodness  after  it  has  communicated  ilaelf,  to  enlarge  its  chan- 
nels; that  fountain  that  springs  up  in  a  little  hollow  pan  of  the 
eartb»  does  in  a  abort  progress  increase  its  streams,  and  widen 
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the  passages  itu-ODgh  whieh  it  runs:  it  woukl  be  a  blemish  to 
Divine  goodness,  if  it  did  desert  vhat  it  made,  and  leave  things 
to  wild  confusions,  which  Would  he,  if  a  good  hand  did  not 
manage  them,  and  a  g  er  them.     This  is 

the  lesson  intended  to  i  9,  "  Thafthe  living 

may  know  that  the  Mo  kingdom  of  men," 

Dan.  iv-  J7.    If  he  d  em  the  world,  he 

must  hare  devolved  i  to  men  or  angels; 

net-  to^h]en,who  nalu  ss  ^nd  wisdom  to 

govern  themselves,  mui  ifers-^ex^cliy.    And 

be^des  the  misinterpre  sy  are  liiable  to  the 

Want  of  patience,  to  bear  with  the  provocations  of  the  world, 
since  some  of  the  best  at  one  time  in  the  world,  and  .in  the 
greatest  example  of  meekness  and  sweetness,  would-;J)aTe 
kindled  a  fire  in  heaven  to  have  consumed  the  Samaritansy.^ 
DO  other  affront  than  a  non-entertainment  of  their  Master'aA^ 
themselves,  Luke  iz.  54.  Nor  has  he  committed  the  disposal  . 
of  things  to  angels,  either  good  or  bad;  though  he  uses  thehi;- ' 
as  instruments  in  his  government,  yet  they  are  not  the  princi- 
pal pilots  to  steer  the  world.  Bad  angels  certainly  are  not; 
they  would  make  continual  ravages,  meditate  rnin,  never 
defeat  theiL.  own  counsels,  which  they  manage  by  the  wicked 
as  their  instruments  in  the  world,  nor  fill  their  spirits  with  dis- 
quiet and  restlessness  when  they  are  engaged  in  some  ruinous 
design,  as  often  as  is  experienced:  nor  has  he  committed  it  to 
the  good  angels,  who  for  ought  we  know,  are  not  more  nnmer- 
0U3  than  the  evil  ones  are;  but  besides,  we  can  scarcely  think 
their  finite  nature  capable  of  so  niuch  goodness,  as  to  bear  the 
inmunerable  debaucheries,  villanles,  blasphemies  vented  in 
one  year,  one.  week,  one  day,  one  hour  throughout  the  world. 
Their  zeal  for  their  Creator  might  well  be  supposed  to  move 
them  to  testify  their  affection  to  him  in  a  constant  and  speedy 
righting'of  his  injured  honour  ilpon  the  heads  of  the  offenders. 
The  evil  angels  have  too  much  cruelty,  and  would  have  no 
care  of  justice,  but  take  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  the  most  criminal;  and-  the  good  angels  have 
too  little  tenderness,  to  suffer  so  many  crimes.  Since  the  world 
therefore  continues  without  those  doods  of  judgments,  which 
it  daily  merits,  and  since  notwithstanding  all  the  provocationsy 
the  order  of  it  is  preserved;  it  is  a  testimony,, that  an  infinite 
goodness  holds  the  helm  in  his  bands,  and  spreads  its  varm 
wings.over  it. 

{6.}  The  fifth  information  is  this;  Hence  we  may  infer  the 
ground  of  ail  religion,  it  is  the  perfection  of  goodness.  As  the 
goodness  oi  God  is  the  lustre  of  jbM  his  attributes,  so  it  is  the 
fii^dation  and  link  of  all  true  religious  worship.  The  natural 
religion  of  the  heathens  was  introduced  by  the  cousideratton  of 
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Divine  goodness,  in  the  being  he  bad  bestowed  upon '  (hem, 
and  the  provisioDS  that  were  made  for  them.  Divine  bounty 
was  the  motive  to  erect  altars,  and  present  sacrifices-,  though 
they  mistook  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  ofi'ered  the  dues 
of  the  Creator,  to  the  instruments  whereby  he  conveyed  his 
bene&ts  to  them.  And  you  find,  that  the  religion  inslituted  by 
him  among  the  Jews,  was  enforced  upon  them  by  the  consi- 
deration of  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  pre- 
servation of  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  infeoffing  them  in 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Every  act  of  bounty 
and  sitccess  the  heathens  received,  moved  them  to  appoint  new 
feasts,  and  repeat  their  adorations  of  those  deities  they  thought 
the  aathors  and  promoters  of  their  victories  and  welfare.  The 
devil  did  not  mistake  the  common  sentiment  of  the  world  in 
Divine  service,  when  he  alleged  to  God,  that  Job  did  not  fear 
him  for  nought,  that  is,  worship  him  for  nothing,  Job.  i.  9.  All 
acts  of  devotion  take  their  rise  from  God's  liberality,  either 
from  what  they  have,  or  from  what  they  hope:  praise  speaks 
the  possession,  and  prayer  the  expectation  of  some  benefit  from 
bis  hand.  Though  some  of  the  heathens  made  fear  to  be  the 
prime  cause  Of  the  acknowledgment  and  worship  of  a  Deity, 
yet  surely  something  else  besides  and  beyond  this  established 
80  great  a  thing  as  religion  in  the  world :  an  ingenuous  reli- 
gion could  never  have  been  born  into  the  world,  without  a 
notion  of  goodness,  and  would  have  gasped  its  last,  as  soon  as 
this  notion  should  have  expired  in  the  minds  of  men.  What 
encouragement  can  fear  of  power  give,  without  sense  of  good- 
ness? just  as- much  as  thimder  has,  to  invite  a  man  to  the  place 
where  it  is  like  to  fall,  and  crush  him.  The  nature  of  fear  is 
to  drive  from,  and  the  nature  of  goodness  to  allure  to  the  ob- 
ject The  Divine  thunders,  prodigies,  and  other  armies  of  his 
justice'in  the  world,  which  are  the  marks  of  his  power,  could 
conclade  in  nothing  but  a  slavish  worship:  fear  alone  would 
have  made  men  blaspheme  the  Deity;  instead  of  serving  him, 
they  would  have  fietted  against  him;  they  might  have  offered 
bim  a  trembling  worship,  but  they  could  never  have  in  their 
.  minds  thought  him  woruiy  of  an  adoration ;  they  would  rather 
hare  secretly  complained  of  him,  and  cursed  him  in  their  heart, 
than  inwardly  have- admired  him:  the  issue  would  have  been 
the  same,  (o  which  Job's  wife  advised  him,  when  God  with- 
drew liis  protection  ttom  his  goods  and  body;  ."Curse  God, 
iand  die,"  Job  ii.  9.  It  is  certainty  the  common  sentiment  of 
men,  that  he  that  acis  cruelly  and  tyrannically,  is  not  worthy 
of  an  integrity  to  be  retained  towards  him  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects:  biit  Job  fortifies  himself  against  this  teniptation  from 
bis  bosom  friend,  by  the  consideration  of  the  good  he  had 
.received  from  God,  which  did  more  deserve  a  worship  from 
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him,  thaB  the  present  evil  had  reasoD  to  dtscottrage  it.  Alas  [ 
what  is  only  feared,  is  hated,  not  adored.  Would  any  ^sek  ao 
irreconcilable  enemy?  Would  any  person  affectionately  list 
himself  in  the  service  of  a  roan  void  of  all  good  disposition? 
Would  any  distressed  person  put  up  a  petition  to  that  prince, 
who  never  gave  any  experiment  of  the  sweetness  of  his  nature, 
but  always  satiated  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  meanest  cri- 
minals?  All  affection  to  service  is  rooted  up,  when  hopes  of 
receiving  good  are  extinguished.  There  could  not  he  a  spark 
of  that  in  the  world  which  is  properly  called  religion,  without 
a  notion  of  goodness.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  first  pillar, 
and  the  goodness  of  Ood  in  rewarding  the  next,  upon  whudi 
coming  to  hiin  (which  includes  all  acts  of  devotion]  is  estab- 
lished: "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is, and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,"  Heb.  - 
xi.  6 :  if  either  of  those  pillars  be  not  thought  to  stand  firm,  all 
religion  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  this  as  the  most  agreeable 
motive,  that  the  apostle  James  uses,  to  encourage  men's 
approach  to  Odd,  because  he  gives  liberally  and  uphraidetta 
iiot,  James  i.  5.  A  man  of  a  kind  heart  and  bountiful  hand, 
shall  have  his  gate  thronged  with  suppliants,  who  sometimes 
would  he  willing  to  lay  down  their  fives;  "  For  a  good  man 
some  would  even  dare  to  die;"  when  one  of  a  niggardly  of 
tyrannical  temper,  shall  be  destitute  of  all  free  and  affectionate 
applications.  What  eyes  would  be  lifted  up  to  heaven,  what 
hands  stretched  out,  if  there  were  not  a  knowledge  of  goodness 
there  to  enliven  their  hopes  of  speeding  in  their  petitions? 
Therefore  Christ  orders  o.ur  prayers  to  be  duected  to  God  as  a 
"  Father,"  which  is  a  title  of  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  "  Father 
in  heaven,"  a  mark  of  his  greatness;  the  one  to  support  oor 
confidence,  as  well  as  the  other  to  preserve  our  distance.  God 
could  not  be  ingenuously  adored  and  acknowledged,  if  he 
were  not  liberal  as  well  as  powerful.  The  goodDeseof  God 
is  the  foundation  of  all  ingenuous  religion,  devotion,  abd  wor- 
ship. 

[6.]  The  sixth  instruction:  The -goodness  of  God  renders 
Goi  amiable.  His  goodnesis.  renders  him  beautiful,  and  his 
beauty  renders  him  lovely;  both  are  linked  together,  Zech.  ix. 
17.  "How  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great  ishis  beauty!" 
This  is  the  jnost  powerful  attractive,  and  masters  the  affections 
of  the  soul:  it  is  goodness  only,  supposed  or  real,  that  is  thou^t 
worthy  to  merit  our  affeclions  to  any  thing.  If  there  be  not  a 
reality  of  this,  or  at  least  an  opioion  and  estimation-of  it  io  an 
object,.it  would  want  a  force  and  vigour  to  allure  onr  will. 
This  perfection  of  God  is  the  loadstone  to  draw  us,  and  the  cen< 
tre  for  our  spirits  to  rest  in. 

This  renders  God  amiable  to  himself. '   His  goodness  is  his 
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Godhead,  Rom.  i.  SO.  By  his  Godhead  is  meant  his  goodness: 
if'he  loves  his  Godhead  for  itself,  he  loves  his  goodness  for  itself: 
be  would  not  be  good,  if  he  did  not  lore  himself;  and  if  there 
were  any.thing  More  excellent,  and  had  a  greater  goodness  than 
himself,  he  would  not  be  good,  if  he  did  not  love  that  greater 
goodness  above  himself:  for  not  only  a  hatred  of  goodness  is 
evil,  but  an  indiflferent  or  cold  affection  to  goodness  has  a  tinc- 
ture of  evil  in  it.  If  God  were  not  good,  and  yet  should  love 
himself  in  the  highest  manner,  he  would  be  the  greatest  evil, 
and  do  the  greatest  evil  in  that  act;  for  he  would  set  his  love 
upon  that  which  is  not  the  proper  object  of  such  an  affection, 
but  the  object  of  aversion.  His  own  infinite  excellency  and 
goodness  of  his  nature,  renders  him  lovely  and  delightful  to 
himself;  without  this  he  could  not  love  himself  in  a  commenda- 
ble  and  worthy  way,  and  becoming  the  purity  of  a  Deity;  and 
he  cannot  but  love  himself  for  this:  for  as  creatures  by  not  lov- 
ing him  as  the  supreme  good,  deny  him  to  be  the  choicest  good, 
so  God  would  deny  himself  and  his  own  goodness,  if  he  did  not 
love  himself,  and  that  for  his  goodness.  But  the  apostle  tells 
us,  that  God  cannot  deny  himself,  2  Tim.  ii.  13:  self-love  upon 
this  account  is  the  only  prerogative  of  God,  because  there  is  not 
any  thing  better  than  himself,  that  can  lay  any  just  claitn  to  his 
affections:  he  obly  ought  to  love  himself,  and  it  would  be  aii 
injustice  In  him  to  h^self  if  he  did  not.  He  only  can  love 
himself  for.  this :  an  inffmte  goodness  ought  to  be  infinitely  loved, 
but  he  only  being  infinite,  can  alone  love  himself  according  ta 
the  due  merit  of  his  -own-  goodness.  He  cannot  be  so  amiable 
to  any  man,  to  any  angel,  to  the  highest  seraphim,  as  he  is  to 
himself;  because  he  only  is  capable  in  regard  of  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, to  know  the  infinitenes^of  his  own  goodness.  And  no 
creature  can  love  him  as  he  oughtt#be  loved,  unless  it  had  the  ■ 
same  infinite  capacity  of  undtirstanding  to  know  him,  and  of 
affection  to  embrace  him.  This  first  renders  God  amiable  to 
himself. 

It  ought  therefore  to  render  hira  amiable  to  us.     WhaWen- 
dera  him  lovely  to  his  own  eye,  ought  to  render  him  so  to  ours; 
aad-  since  by  the  shortness  of  oar  understandings  We  cannot 
love  hira  as  he  merits,  yet  we  should  be  induced  "by  tl 
sores  of  his  bounty  to  love  him  as  we  can.     If  this  do  i 
sent  him  lovely  to  us,  we  own  him  rather  a  devil  thein 
if  his  goodness  moved  him  to  frame  creatures,  his  g 
moved  him  also  to  frame  creatures  for  himself,  and  I 
glory.    It  is  a  mighty  wrong  to  him,  not  to  look  with  a  . 
fal  eye  upon  the  marks  of  it,  and  return  an  affection  to 
some  measure  suitable  to  his  liberality  to  us:  *e  are  descended 
as  low  as  brutes,  if  we  understand  him  not  to  be  the  perfect 
Vol.  n.— 50-      ■ 
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good;  and  we  are  descended  as  lov  as  devils,  if  oui  afieetiens 
are  not  attractedby  it. 

*  If  God  were  not  infinitely  good,  he  could  not  be  the  object 
of  supreme  love.  If  he  were  finitely  good,  there  might  be  other 
things  as  good  as  God,  and  then  God  in  justice  could  not  chal- 
lenge our  choicest  affections  to  him,  above  any  thing  else.  It 
would  be  a  defect  of  goodness  in  him  to  demand  it,  because  he 
would  despoil  that,  which  were  equally  good  with  him,  of  its 
due  and  right  to  our  affections,  which  it  might  claim  from  us 
upon  the  account  of  its  goodness :  God  would  be  unjust  to  chal- 
lenge more  than  was  due  to  him;  forhe  would  claim  that  chiefly 
to  himself,  which  another  had  a  lawful  share  in.  Nothing  can 
be  supremely  loved,  that  has  notatriumphant  excellency  above 
all  other  things :  where  there  is  an  equality  of  goodness,  neither 
can  justly  challenge  a  supremacy,  but  only  an  equality  of  affec- 
tion. 

This  attribute  of  goodness  renders  him  more  lovely  than 
any  other  attribute.  He  never  requires  our  adoration  of  bim 
so  much  as  the  strongest  or  wisest,  but  as  the  best  of  beings:  he 
uses  this  chieffy  to  constrain  and  allui:e  us.  Why  would  he  be 
feared  or  worshipped,  but  because  there  is  forgiveness  with 
him?  Psal!  cxxx.  4.  It  is  for  his  goodness'  sake,  that  he  is 
sued  to  by  his  people  in  distress;  "  For  thy  goodness'  sake,  O 
Lord,"  Psal.  xxv.  7.  Men  may  be  admired  because  of  their 
knowledge,  but  they  are  beloved  because  of  their  goodness:  the 
will,  in  all  the  variety  of  objects  it  pursues,  centres  in  this  (me 
thing  of  good  as  the  term  of  its  appetite.  All  things  are  beloved 
by  men,  because  they  have  been  bettered  by  them,  or  because 
they  expect  to  be  the  better  for  them.  Severity  can  never  con- 
quer enmity,  and-kindle  love:  were  there  nothing  but  wrath  in 
the  Deity,  it  would  make  4Km  be  feared,  but  render  him  odion^ 
and  that  to  an  innocent  nature.  As  the  spouse  speaksof  Christ, 
Cant.  V.  10, 11,  so  we  tnay  of  God:  though  she  commends  him 
for  his  head,  the  excellency  of  his  wisdom;  his  eyes,  the  extent 
of  Ms  omniscience;  his  hands,  the  greatness  of  his  power;  and 
his  legs,  the  swiftness  of  his  motions  and  ways  to  and  for  his 
peogie;  yet  the  sweetness  of  his  mouth,  in  his  gracious'words 
aodrrpromises,  closes  all,  and  is  followed  with  nothing  but  an 
^ncla^nation,  that  "he  is  altogether  lovely,"  ver.  16.  His  mouth 
ah<^ta«iouncing  pardon  of  sin,  aiid  justification  of  .the  person, 
preabfits  him  most  lovely.  His  power  to  do  good  is  admirable, 
butihis  will  to  do  good  is  amiable:  this  puts  a  gloss  upon  all  his 
other  attributes.  Though  he  had  knowledge  to  understand  the 
depth  of  our  ae(SBsities,'and  power  to  prevent  them,  or  rescue 
its  from  lhem,s^tiiis  knowledge  would  be  fruitless,  and  his 
■power  usdeaijOf  hewereof  a  rigid  nature,  and  not  touched  with 
any  sentiftieRt*bf  kindness.  i         .  : 
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This  goodness  therefore  lays  a  strong  obligation  upon  us.    It  ' 
is  Irne  he  is  lorely  in  regard  of  his  absolute  goodness,  or  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  but  we  should  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
return  him  an  affection  without  his  relative  goodness,  his  bene- 
fits to  his  creatures;  we  are  obhged  by  both  to  love  him. 

By  /lis  absolute  goodness,  or  the  goodness  of  bis  nature. 
Suppose  a  creature  had  drawn  its  original  from  something  else, 
wherein  God  had  no  influx;  and  had  never  received  the  least 
mile  oi  a  benefit  from  him,  but  from  some  other  hand ;  yet  the 
infinite  excellency  and  goodness  of  his  nature  would  merit  the 
love  of  that  creature,  and  it  would  act  sordidly  and  disingenu- 
ously, if  it  did  not  discover  a  mighty  respect  for  God.  For  what 
ingenuousness  could  there  be  in  a  rational  creature,  that  were 
possessed  with  no  esteem  for  a  nature  filled  with  unbounded 
goodness  and  excellency,  though  he  had  never  been  obliged  to 
him  for  any  favour?  That  man  is  accounted  odious,  and  justly 
despicable  by  man,  that  reproaches  and  disesteems,  nay,  that 
does  not  value  a  person  of  a  high  virtue  in  himself,  and  a 
universal  goodness  and  charity  to  others,  though  himself  never 
alood  in  need  of  his  charity,  and  never  had  any  benefit  con- 
veyed from  his  hands,  nor  ever  saw  his  face,  or  had  any  com- 
merce with  him:  a  value  of  such  a  person  is  but  a  just  due  to 
the  natural  claim  of  virtue.  And  indeed,  the  first  object  of  love 
is  God  in  the  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  as  the  first  object 
of  love  in  marriage,  is  the  person;  the  portion  is  a  thing  conse- 
quent upon  it.  To  love  God  only  for  his  benefits,  is  to  love 
oiuwives  first,  and  him  secondarily:  to  love  God  for  his  own 
goodness  and  excellency,  is  a  true  iove  of  God;  a  love  of  him 
for  himselt  That  flaming  fire  in  his  own  breast,  though  we 
have  not  a  spark  of  it,  has  a  right  to  kindle  one  in  ours  to  him. 

By  his  relative  goodness,  or  that  of  his  benefits.  Though 
the  excellency  of  his  own  nature,  wherein  there  is  a  combina- 
tionof  goodness,  must  needs  ravish  an  apprehensive  mind;  yet 
a  reflection  upon  his  imparted  kindness,  both  in  the  beings  we 
have  from  him,  and  the  support  we  have  by  him,  must  enhance' 
this  estimation.  When  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  the 
expressions  of  his  bounty  are  in  conjunction,  the  excellency  of 
his  Own  nature  renders  him  estimable  in  a  way  of  justice,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  benefits  renders  him  valuable  in  a  way  of 
gratitude:  the  first  ravishes,  and  the  other  allures  and  melts: 
he  has  enough  in  his  nature  to  attract,  and  sufficient  in  his 
bounty  to  engage  our  aflections.  The  excellency  of  his  Tiature 
is  strong  enough  of  itself  to  blow  up  our  aflections  to  him, 
were  there  not  a  malignity  m  our  hearts  that  represents  him 
under  the  notion  of  an  enemy;  therefore  in  regard  of  our  cor- 
rupt state,  the  consideration  of  Divine  largesses,  comes  iti  for  a 
sbare-in  the  elevation  of  our  affections.  For  indeed  it  is  a  Very 
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li^rd  thing  for  a  mui  to  lore  another,  though  never  so  veil 
quaUfied,  add  of  ah  eminent  virtue,  while  he  believes  bim  to 
be  his  enemy,  and  one  that  will  severely  handle  him,  though 
he  has  befoire  received  many  good  turns  from  him.  The  virtue^ 
valour,  and  courtesy  of  a  prince,  will  hardly  make  bim  belov- 
ed by  those  agsinsr  whom  he  is  in  aims,  and  that  are  daily  ' 
pilfered  by  his  soldiers,  unless  they  have  hopes  of  a  repaiatioD 
nom  him,  and  future  security  from  injuries.  Chnat  in  the  re- 
petition of  the  command  to  love  God  with  all  our  mind,  with 
all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  that  is,  with  such  an  ardency 
above  all  things  which  glitter  in  our  eye,  or  can  be  created  by 
him,  considers  him  as  our  God,  Matt.  xxii.  37.  And  the  Psalm- 
ist considers  him  as  one  that  had  kindly  employed  his  power 
for  him,  in  the  eruption  of  his  love,  Psal,  xviii.  1.  "  I  will  love 
Ihee,  0  Lord,  my  strength;"  and  so  in  Psai.  cxvi.  1.  "I  love 
the  Lord,  because  lie  has  heard  my  voice  and  my  supplications.** 
An  esteem  of  the  benefactor  is  inseparable  from  gratitude  for 
the  received  benefits:  and  should  not  then  the  unparalleled 
kindness  of  God  advance  him  iii  our  thoughts,  much  more  thaa 
slighter  courtesies  do  a  created  benefactor  in  ours?  It  is  an  ob- 
ligation on  every  man's  nature,  to  answer  bounty  with  grati- 
tude, and  goodness  with  love..  Hence  you  never  knew  any 
man,  nor  can  the  records  of  eternity  produce  any  man  or  devil, 
that  ever  bated  any  person  or  any  thing  as  good  in  itself ;  it  is 
a  thing  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  any  rational  crea- 
ture. The  devils  hate-not  God  because  he  is  good,  but  because 
he  is  not  so  good  to  them  as  they  would  have  him;  because  he 
will  not  iinlock  their  chains,  turn  them  into  liberty,  and  restore 
^em  to  happiness,  that  is,'becanse  he  will  not  desert  the  rights 
of  abased  goodness.  But  how  should  we  send  up  flames  of 
love  to  that  God,  since  we  are  under  his  direct  beams,  and  en- 
joy such  plentiful  influences!  If  the  sun  is  comely  in  itself,  yet 
U  is  more  amiable  to  us  by  the  hght  wa  see  and  the  warmth  we 
feel. 

.  The  greatness  of  his  benefits  has  reason  to  affect  us  with  a 
love  to  him.  The  impress  he  made  upon  our  souls,  when  he 
extracted  us  from  the  darkness  of  nothing;  the  comeliness  ha 
has  put  upon  us,  by  his  own  breath;  the  care'he  took  of  onr 
recovery,  when  we  had  lost  ourselves;  the  expense  he  was  at 
for  our  regaining  oyr  de&ced  beauty;  the  gift  he  made  of  his 
Sod;  the  affectionate  calls  we  have  heard  to  overmaster  our 
corrupt  appetites,  to  move  us  to  repentance,  and  make  us  dis- 
like our  beloved  misery;  the  loud  sound  of  his  word  in  oar 
ears,  and  the  more  inward  knockings  of  his  Spirit  in  our  heart; 
the  offering  us  the  gift  of  hinoself,  and  the  everlasting  happiness 
he  courts  us  to;  besides  those  commoti  &voars  we  enjoy  in  the 
world,  which  are  all  the  streams  of  his  rich  bounty; — all  have 
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a  voice  loud  enough  to  solicit  our  love,  and  a  merit  strong 
fiDOUgh  taengag*  our  love:  "There  is  noira  like  unto  the  God 
of  JeshuruQ,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  ia 
bis  excellency  on  the  sky,"  Deut  xzxiii.  S6. 

The  unmeritedness  of  them  does  enhance  this.  It  is  but 
reason  to  love  bim,  who  has  loved  us  first,  1  John  iv.  If).  Has 
he  placed  his  dehgbt  upon  any,  when  they  were  noibing,  and 
after  they  were  sinful;  and  shall  he  set  his  delight  upon  such 
vile  persons,  and  shall  not  we  set  oar  love  upon  so  excellent  an 
object. as  himself?  How  base  are  we,  if  his  goodness  does  not 
constrain  us  to  love  biui,  who  has  been  so  free  in  his  favour 
to  us,  who  hare  merited  the  quite  contrary  at  his  hands!  If 
his  "  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  worl^/'  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  he 
ought  for  it  to  be  esteemed  by  all  his  works  that  are  capable 
of  a  rational  estimation. 

Goodness  in  creatures  makes  -them  estimable;'much  mora 
should  the  goodness  of  God  render  him  lovely  to  us.  If  we 
love  a  little  spark  of  goodness  in  this  or  that  creature,  if  a  drop 
be  so  delicious  to  us,  shall  nirt  the  immense  sun  of  goodness,  the 
ever-flowing  fountain  of  all,  be  much  mote  delightful?  The 
original  excellency  always  outstrips  what  is  derived  from  it:  if 
so  mean  and  contracted  an  object  as  a  little  creature  deserves 
estimation  for  a  little  mite  communicated  to  it,  so  great  and 
extended  a  goodness,  as  is  in  the  Creator,  much  more  merits  it  at 
our  hands.  He  is  good  after  the  infinite  methods  of  a  Deity: 
a  weak  resemblance  is  lovely,  much  more  amiable  then  must 
be  the  incomprehensible  original  of  that  beauty.  We  love 
creatures  for  what  we  think  to  be  good  in  them,  though  it  may 
be  hurtful;  and  shall  we  not  love  God,  who  is  a  real  and  un- 
blemished goodness,  and  from  whose  hand  are  poured  out  aR 
those  blessings  that  are  conveyed  to  us  by  second  causes?  The 
object  that  delights  us,  the  capacity  we  have  to  delight  in  it, 
are  both  from  him;  our  love  therefore  to  him  should  transcend 
the  affection  we  bear  to  any  instruments  he  moves  for  our  weU 
fare.  "Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like  tmto  thee,  O  Lord; 
neither  are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  workis,"  Psal.  Ixixvl 
8.  Among  the  pleasantest  creatures  there  is  none  like  the 
Creator,  nor  any  goodness  like  unto  his  goodness.  Shall  we 
love  the  food  that  nourishes  us,  and  the  medicine  that  cures 
us,  and  the  silver  whereby^  we  furnish  ourselves  with  useful 
commodities?  Shall  we  love  a  horse  or  dog,  for  the  benefits 
we  have  by  them?  And  shall  not  the  spring  of -all  chose  draw 
our  souls  after  it,  and  make  us  aspire  to  the  honour  of  loving 
and  embracing  him,  who  has  stored  every  creature  with  that 
which  may  pleasure  us?  But  instead  of  endeavouring  -  to 
parallel  our  auction  with  his  kindness,  we  endeavour  to  make 
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oUr  disingenuousiiess  as  eztenshre  and  to#ering  as  his  Divine 
goodness.  '  "  ■ 

This  is  the  trije  end  of  the  manifestatidn  of  his  goodness,  that 
he  might  appear  amiable,  and  have  a  retiun  of  affection.  Did 
God  display  his  goodness  only  to  be  thought  o^  or  to  be  loved? 
It  is  the  want  of  such  a  return,  that  he  has  usually  'aggravated, 
from  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  men.  Every  thought 
of  him  should  be  attehded  with  a  motion  suitable  to  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature  and  works.  Can  we  think  those  nobln 
spirits,  the  angels,  look  upon  themselves,  or  those  frames  of 
things  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  without  starting  some  practi- 
cal affection  to  him  for  them?  Their  knowledge  of  his  excel- 
lency and  works,  cannot  be  a  lazy  contemptationt  it  is  impos- 
sible their  wills  and  affections  should  be  a  thoasand  miles 
distant  from  their  understandings  in  their  operations.  It  is  not 
the  least  part  of  his  condescending  goodness,  to  court  in  such 
methods  the  affections  of  us  wormsj  and  manifest  his  desire  to 
be  beloved  by  us.  Let  us  give  him  then  that  affeclionhe  de- 
serves, as  well  as  demands,  and  which  cannot  be  withheld  from 
him  without  horrible  sacrilege.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of 
love  besides  him;  let  no  fire  be  kindled  inour  hearts,  but  what 
may  ascend  directly  to  hitn. 

[7.]  The  seventh  instruction  is  this :  This  renders  God  a  fit 
object  of  trust  and  confidence.  Since  none  is  good  but  God, 
none  can  be  a  full  or  satisfactory  ground  or  object  of  confidence 
but  .God;  as  all  things  derive  their  being,  so  they  derive  their 
helpfulness  to  us  from  God;  they  are  not  therefore  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  trust,  but  that  goodness  aloUe  that  renders  them 
fit  instruments  of  our  support.  They  can  no  more  challenge 
from  us  a  stable  confidence,  than  they  can  A  supreme  affection. 
It  is  by  this  the  psalmist  allures  men  to  a  trust  in  him:  "O 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  What  is  the  consequence? 
"Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him,"  Psal.  xxxiv.  8.  The 
voice  of  Divine  goodness  sounds  nothing  more  intelligibly,  and 
a  taste  of  it  produces  nothing  more  effectually  than  this.  As  the 
vials  of  his  justice  are  to  make- us  fear  Mm,  so  the  streams  of 
his  goodness  are  to  make  us  rely  on  him.  As  his  patience  is 
designed  to  broach  our  repentance,  so  his  goodness  is  most  pro- 
per to  strengthen  our  assurance  in  him:  that  goodness  which 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties,  and  conquered  so  many  mo- 
tions, that  might  be  made  against  any  repeated  exercise  of  it, 
after  it  had  been  abused  by  the  first  rebellion  of  man;  that 
goodness  that,  after  so  much  contempt  of  it,  appeared  in  such 
a  majestic  tenderness,  and  threw  aside  those  impediments, 
which  mep  had  cast  in  the  way  of  Divine  inclinations;  this 
goodness  is  the  fomidation  of  aU  reliance  upon  God.    Who  is 
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better  than  &od?  And  theietow^vho  more  to  be  trusted  thaa 
God  ?  As  his  power  caonot  act  any  thing  weakly,  so  his  good- 
ness cannot  act  any  thing  unbecomingly,  and  unwoithy  of  his 
infinite  majeaty.   And  here  consider, 

Goodness  is  the  first  motive  of  trust.  Nothing  but  this  could 
be  the  encouragement  to  man,  had  he  stood  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, to  present  himself  before  God;  the  majesty  of  God  would 
have  constrained  him  to  keep  his  due  distance,  but  the  good- 
ness of  God  alone  could  hearten  his  confidence ;  and  it  is  nothing 
else  now  that  can  preserve  the  same  temper  in  us  in  our  lapsed 
condition.  To  regard  him  only  as  the  judge  of  our  crimes,  will 
drive  us  from  him;  but  the  regard  of  him  as  the  donor  of  our 
blessings,  will  allure  us  to  him.  The  principal  foundation  of 
faith  is  not  the  word  of  God,  bnt  God  himself,  and  God  as  con- 
sidered in  this  perfection.  As  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  invt- 
tatioDS  and  providential  blessings,  leads  us  to  repentance,  Rmu. 
ii  4;  so  by  the  same  reason  the  goodness  of  God  by  his  pro- 
mises, leads  us  to  reliance.  If  God  be  not  first  believed  to  be 
good,  he  would  not  be  believed  at  all  in  any  thing  that  he 
speaks  or  swears:  if  you  were  not  satisfied  in  the  goodness  of 
a  man,  though  he  should  swear  a  thousand  times,  you  would 
value  neither  his  word  nor  oath,  as  any  security.  Many  times 
.  where  we  are  certain  of  the  goodness  of  a  man,  we  are  willing 
to  trust  him  without  his  promise.  This  Divine  perfection  gives 
credit  to  the  Divine  promises;  they  of  themselves  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  ground  of  trust,  without  an  apprehension  of  his 
truth;  nor  would  his  truth  be  very  comfortable,  without  a  be- 
lief of  his  good  will,  whereby  we  are  assured,  that  what  he 
promises  to  give,  he  gives  liberally,  freely,  and  without  regret. 
The  truth  of  the  promiser  makes  the  promise  credible,  but  the 
goodness  of  the  promiser  makes  it  cheerfully  relied  on.  In  Psal. 
Ixxiii.,  Asaph's  penitential  psalm  for  bis  distrust  of  God,  he  be- 
gins the  first  verse  with  an  assertion  of  this  attribute,  "Truly 
God  is  good  to  Israel,'"  and  ends  with  this  fruit  of  it,  ver.  28. 
"  I  have  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God."  It  is  a  mighty  ill  na- 
ture, that  receivies  not  with  assurance  the-  dictates  of  infinite 
'  goodness,  (ti»t  cannot  deceive  or  frustrate  the  hopes  we  con- 
ceive of  him,)  that  is  inconceivably  more  abundant  in  the 
breast  and  inclinations  of  the  promiser,  than  expressible  in  the 
words  of  the  promise.  All  true  faith  works  by  love,  Gal.  v.  6, 
and  therefore  necessarily  includes  a  particular  eyeing  of  this 
excellency  in  the  Divine  nature,  which  renders  him  amiable, 
and  is  the  motive  and  encouragement  of  a  love  tb  him.  His 
power  indeed  is  a  foundation  of  trust,  but  his  goodness  is  the 
principal  motive  of  it.  His  power  without  good  will  would  be 
dangerous,  and  could  not  allure  atfectioo;  and  his  good  will 
without  power  would  be  useless,  and  though  it  might  merit  a 
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love,  yet  conid  not  create  a  confidence ;  both  in  ooojaDction  are 
strong  grounds  of  hope;  especially  ^iace  his  goodness  is  of  the 
same  infinity  with  his  wisdom  and  power;  and  that  he  can  be 
no  more  wanting  in  the.effusbns  of  thia  upon  them  that  seek 
him,  than  in  his  wisdom  to  contrire  or  bis  power  to  effect  bis 
designs  and  works. 

This  goodness  is  more  the  foundation  and  motire  of  trust 
under  the  gospel  than  uoder  the  law.  They  under  the  law 
had  more  evidences  of  Divine  power,  and  their  trust  eyed  that 
much:  though  there  was  an  eminency  of  goodness  in  the  fre- 
quent deiiverances  they  had,  yet  the  power  of  God  had  a  mora 
glorious  dress  than  his  goodness,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
aud  miraculous  ways  whereby  he  brought  those  dellvcmoees 
about.  Therefore  in  the  catalogue  of  believers  in  Heb.  zi., 
you  shall  find  the  power  of  God  to  be  the  centre  of  their  rest 
and  trust;  and  their  faith  was  built  upon  the  extraordinary 
marks  of  Divine  power,  which  were  frequently  visible  to  them. 
But  under  the  gospel,  goodness  and  love  were  intended  by  Ood 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  trust;  suitable  to  the  excellency  of  th^t 
dispensation,  he  would -have  an  exercise  of  mora  ingenuouaneas 
iu  the  creatures:  therefore  it  is  said,  Hos.  iii.  5,  (a  promise  of  gos- 
pel times,]  They  "  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the 
latter  days,"  when  they  shall  return  to  seek  the  Lord,  and 
David'their  King.  It  is  not  said.  They  shall  fear  God  and  his 
power,  but  the.  Lord  and  his  goodness,  or  the  Lord  fpr  his 
goodness.  Fear  is  often  in  the  Old  Testament  taken  for  faith, 
or  trust  This  Divine  goodness,  the  object  of  faith,  is  th^t 
goodness  discovered  in  David  their  King,  Ihs  Mesnah,  our 
Jesus.'  God  in  this  dispensation  recommends  his  goodness  and 
love,  and  reveals  it  more  clearly  than  other  attributes,  that  the 
soul  might  have  more  previulit^  and  sweeter  attractive*  to  - 
confide  in  him. 

A  confidence  in  him  gives  him  the  glory  of  his  goodness 
Most  nations  that  had  nothing  but  the  light  of  nature,  thooght 
it  a  great  part  of  the  honour,  that  was  due  to  God,  to  implore 
bis  goodness,  and  cast  their  cares  upon  it.  To  do  good,  is  tba 
most  honourable  thing  in  the  world,  and  to  acknowledge  a 
goodness  in  a  way  of  confidence,  is  as  high  an  honour  as  wa 
can  give  to  it,  and. a  great  part  of  gratitude  for  what  it  has 
already  expressed;  therefore  We  find  often,  that  an  acknow- 
ledgment (M  one  benefit  received,  was  attended  with  a  trust  in 
him  for  what  they  should  in  the  future  need:  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death:  wilt  not  tboa  deliver  my  feet  from 
felling?"  Psal.  Ivi.  13.  So  2  Cor.  i.  10.  And  they  who  have 
been  moat  eminent  for  their  trust  in  him,'have  had  the  greatest 
eulogies  and  commendations  from  him.  As  a  diffidence  does 
disparage  tiiia  perfection,  thjnlring  it  meaner  and  sbaUower 
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than  it  is;  so -confidence  highly  honours  it:  We  nerer  please 
him  more,  than  when  we  trust  in  him;  "The  Lord  laketh 
pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,  in  them  that  hope  in  his 
mercy,"  Paal.  cxlvii.  11.  He  takes  it  for  an  honour,  to  have 
this  attribute  exalted  by  such  a  carriage  of  his  creature.  He 
is  no  less  offended,  vhen  we  think  his  heart  straitened,  aa  if 
he  were  a  parsimoQious  God,  thati  when  we  think  his  arm 
dlorteoed,  aa  if  he  were  an  impotent  and  feeble  Ood. 

Let  us  therefore  make  this  use  of  his  goodness,  to  hearten  our 
faith.  When  we  are  scared  by  the  terrors  of  his  justice,  when 
we  are  dazzled  by  the  arts  of  his  wisdom,  and  confounded  by 
die  splendour,  of  his  majesty,  we  may  take  refuge  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  goodness;  this  will  encourage  us,  as  well  as  astonish 
08 ;  whereas  the  consideration  of  his  other  attributes  would 
only  amaze  us,  but  -can  never  refresh  us,  but  when  they  are 
considered  marching  under  the  conduct  and  banners  of  this. 
When  all  the  other  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  are  looked 
upon  in  conjunction  with  this  excellency,  each  of  them  sends 
forth  lavishing  and  benign  influences  upon  the  applying  crea- 
ture. It  is  more  advantageous  to  depend  upon  Divine  bounty, 
than  our  own  cares;  we  may  have  better  assurance  upon  this 
account  in  his  cares  for  us,  than  in  ours  for  our  oaraeives.  Our 
goodness  for  ourselves  is  finite,  and  besides,  we  are  too  igno- 
rant; his  goodness  is  infinite,  and  attended  With  an  infinite 
wisdom;  we  have  reason  to  distrust  ourselves,  not  God.  Wa 
have  reason  to  be  at  rest,  under  that  kind  influence  we  have 
so  often  experienced:  he  has  so  much  goodness  that  he  cau 
have  DO  deceit;  his  goodness  in  making  the  promise,  and  his 
goodness  in  working  the  heart  to  a  reliance  on  it,  ate  grounds 
of  trust  in  him:  "Remember  the  word  unto  thy  servant,  upon 
which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope,"  Psal.  cxix.  49.  If  his 
promise  did  not  please  him,  why  did  he  make  it?  If  reliance 
on  the  promise  does  not  please  him,  why  did  his  goodness 
work  it?  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  goodness  to  mock 
bis  creature,  and  it  would  be  the  highest  mockery  to  publish 
his  word,  and  create  a  temper  in  the  heart  of  his  sujppliant, 
suited  to  his  promise,  which  he  neverintended  to  satisfy.  He 
can  as  little  Wrong  his  creature,,  as  wrong  himself;  and  there- 
fore can  never  disappoint  that  faith,.which  in  bis  own  methods 
casts  itself  into  the  arms  of  his  kindness,  and  is  his  own  woit:- 
manship,  and  calls  him  author.  That  goodness  that  imparted  . 
itself  so  freely  in  creation,  wilt  not  neglect  those  nobler  crea- 
tures that  pnt  their  trust  in  him.  This  renders  God  a  fit  object 
for  trust  and  confidence. 

[8.]  The  eighth  instruction :  This  renders- God  worthy  to  be 
obeyed  and  honoured.  There  is  an  excellancy  in  Gdd  to  alltire, 
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as  well  as  sovereignty  to  eajoia  obedionce:  the  iBfiaite  excel- 
lency of  his  nature  is  so  great,  that  if  his  goodness  had  prom- 
iaed  us  nothing  to  encourage  out  obedience,  we  ought  to  prefer 
him  before  ourselves,  devote  ourselves  to  serve  him,  and  make 
his  glory  oiu  greatest  content;  but  mach  more  when  he  has 
given  such  admirable  expressions  of  his  liberality,  and  stored 
us  with  hopes  of  richer  and  fuller  streams  of  it.  WheQ  David 
considered  the  absolute  goodness  of  his  nature,  and  the  relative 
goodness  of  his  benefits,  he  presen^y  expresses  an  ardent  de- 
sire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Divine  statutes,  that  he  might 
make  ingenuous  returns  in  a  dutiful  observance.  "  Thou  art 
good,  and  doest  good-,  teacb  m6  thy  statutes,"  Psal.  cxix.  68. 
As  his  goodness  is  the  original,  so  the  acknowledgment  of  it  is 
the  end  of  all,  which  cannot  be  without  an  observance  of  his 
will.  His  goodness  requires  of  us  an  ingenuous,  not  a  servile 
obedience. 

And  this  is  established  upon  two  fonndationa. 

Because'  the  bounty  of  God  has  laid  upon  us  the  strongest 
obligations.  The  strength  of  an  obligation  depends  upon  the 
greatness  atid  number  of  the  benefits  received.  The  more  ex- 
cellent the  favours  are  which  are  conferred  upon  any  person, 
the  more  right  has  the  benefactor  to  claim  an  observance  (torn 
the  person  bettered  by  him.  Much  of  the  rule  and  empire 
which  h^s  been  in  several  ages  conferred  by  communiti^  upon 
princes,  has  had  its  first  spring  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
they  have  received  by  them,  either  in  protecting  Ihem  from 
their  enemies,  or  rescuing  them  from' an  ignoble  captivity,  IB 
enlarging  their  territories,  or  increasing  their  wealth.  Conquest 
has  been  the  original  of  a  constrained,  but  beneficence  always 
the  original  of  a  voluntary  «nd  free  subjection.  Obedience  to 
parents  is  founded  upon  their  right,  because  they  are  instru- 
mental in  bestowing  upon  us  being  and  life;'  and  because  this 
of  life  is  so  great  a  benefit,  the  law  of  nature  never  dissolves 
this  obligation  of  obeying  and  honouring  parents;  it  is  as  long 
lived  as  the  law  of  nature,  and  has  a  universal  practice,  by  the 
strength  of  that  law  in  all  parts  of  the  world]  and  those  r^t- 
ful  chains  are  not  unlocked  but  by  that  which  unties  the  knot 
between  soul  and  body.  Much  more  has  God  a  nght  to  be 
obeyed  and  reverenced,  who  is  the  principal  benefactor,  and 
moved  all  those  second  causes,  to  impart  to  .u&  what  conduced 
to  our  advantage.  The  just  authority  of  God  over  us  results 
from  the  superlativeness  of  the  blessings  he  has  poured  down 
upon  us,  which  cannot  be  equalled,  much  less  exceeded  by  any 
other.  As  therefore  upon  this  account  he  has  a  claim  to  our 
choicest  affections,  so  he  has  also  to  our  most  exact  obedience; 
and  neither  one  nor  Qther  can  be  denied  him  without  a  sordid 
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and  disingeuaoaa  iagntitude.  God  theTefore  B^revates  the 
rebellion  of  the  Jews,  from  the  cares  he  had  in  the  bringui^ 
them  up,  Isa.  v.  2;  and  the  miraculoos  deliTerance  from  Egypt, 
Jer.  XL  7,  8;  implying  thai  thos^  benefits  were  strong  obliga* 
tions  10  an  ingenuous  observance  of  him. 

It  is  also  established  upoti  this,  that  God  can  enjoin  the  ob- 
servance of  nothing  but  what  is  good.  He  may,  by  the  right 
of  his  sovereign  dominion,  command  that  which  is  indifferent 
in  its  owB  nature;  as  in  positive  laws,  the  eating  ihe  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  had  not  bean 
evil  in  itself,  if  we  set  aside  the  command  of  God  to  the 
contrary;  and  likewise  in  those  ceremonial  laws  he  gave  the 
Jew«.  Bat  in  regard  of  the  traascendent  goodness  and  right- 
eoosneas  of  his  nature,  he  will  not,  he  cannot  command  any 
thing  that  is  evil  in  itself,  or  repugnant  to  the  true  interest 
of  his  creature;  and  God  never  obliged  the  creature  to  any 
thing,  but  what  was  so  free  from  damaging  it,  that  it  highly 
conduced  to  its  good  and  welfare;  and  therefore' it  is  said, 
that  his  commands  are  not  grievous,  l  John  v.  2.  Not  griev- 
ous in  their  own  nature,  nor  grievous  to  one  possessed  with 
a  true  reason.  The  command  given  to  Adam  in  paradise 
was  not-  grievous  in  itself,  nor  could  he  ever  have  ihoi]ght 
it  so,  but  upon  a  fiUse  supposition  instilled  into  him  by  the 
tempter.  There  is  a  pleasare  results  from  the  law  of  God  to 
a  holy  rational  nature,  a  sweetness  tasted  both  by  the  under- 
standing and-  by  the  will,  for  they  both  rejoice  the  heart  and 
enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  Psal.  zix.  S.  God  being  essen- 
tially  wisdom  and  goodness,  cannot  deviate  from  that  goodness 
in  any  orders  he  gives  the  creature;  whatsoever  he  enacts, 
most  be  agreeable  to  that  rule,  and  therefore  he  can  will  no- 
thing but  what  is  good  and  excellent,  and  what  is  good  for  the 
creature:  for  since  he  has  put  originally  into  man  a  nataral 
instinct,  to  desire  that  which  is  good,*  he  would  never  enact 
any  thing  for  the  creature's  observance,  that  might  control  that 
desire  imprinted  by  himself,  but  what  might  countenance  that 
impression  of  his  own  hand;  for  if  God  did  otherwise,  he 
would  contradict  his  own  natural  law,  and  be  a  deluder  of  his 
creatures,  if  he  impressed  upon  them  desires  00&  way,  and  or- 
dered directions  another.  The  truth  is,  all  his  moral  precepts 
are  comely  in  themselves,  and  they  receive  not  their  goodness 
from  God's  poeitive  command,  but  Uiat  command  supposea  their 
goodnea»:  if  every  thing  were  good  because  God  loves  it,  or 
because  Ood  wills  it,  (that  is,  that  God's  loving  it  or  willing  it, 
made  that  good  which  was  not  good  before,)  then,  as  Camera 
well  ai^ues  some  where,  God's  goodness  would  depend  upon 
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Ilia  loving  himself;  he  vas  good  b9»Mse  he  loved  himself,  and. 
was  not  good  till  he  loved  himself  i  whereas  indeed  God's  lov- 
'  mg  himself  does  not  make  him  good,  but  supposes  him  good: 
he  was  good  in  the  order  of  nature  before  he  lov«d  himself 
and  his  being  good  was  the  ground  of  his  loving  hioswlf,  be* 
cause,  as  was  said  before,  if  there  were  any -thing  better  than 
God,  God  would  love  that.  For  it  is  incan^tent  with  the 
nature  of  God,  and  infinite  goodness,  not  to-  love  that  which  is 
good,  and  not  to  love  that  supremely  which  is  the  supreme 
good.  Further  to  understand  it,  you  may  consider^^  the  ques- 
tion be  asked,  Why  God  loves  himself?  You  would  thhA-it.a 
reasonable  answer  to  say,  Because  he  is  good.  But  if  the  ijues- 
tion  be  asked,  Why  God  is  good?  You  would  think  tlut  an- 
swer, Because  he  loves'  himself,  would  be  destitute  of  reason; 
blit-the  true  answer  would  be,  Because  his  nature  is  so,  and  he 
could  not  be  God  if  he  were  not  good:  therefore  God's  good- 
ness is  in  order  of  our  conception  before  his  self-love,  and  not 
his  self-love  before  his  goodness.  So  the.  moral  things  God 
commands  are  good  in  themselves,  before  God  commands  them ; 
and  such,  that  if  God  should  command  the  contrary,  it  would 
openly  speak  him  evil  and  unr^hteous.  Abstract  mtm  Sciip- 
tare,  and  weigh  things- in  your  own  reason,  could  you  conceive 
God  good,  if  he  should  command  a  creature  not  to  love  him? 
Could  you.preserve  the  notion  of  a  good  nature  in  him,  if  he 
did  command  murder,  adultery,  tyranny,  and  cutting  of  throats? 
You  would  wonder  to  what  purpose  he  made  the  world,  and 
framed  it  for  society,  if  such  things  were  ordered,  that  should 
deface  ail  comeliness  of  society.  The  moral  commands  given 
in  the  word,  appeared  of  themselves  very  beautiful  to  mere 
reason,  that  had  no  knowledge  of  the  written  law;  they  are 
good,  and  because  they  are  so,  his  goodness  had  movoi  bis 
sovereign  authority  strictly  to  enjoin  them.  Now  this  good- 
ness, whereby  he  cannot  oblige  a  creature  to  any  thing  that  is 
evil,  speaks  him  highly  iPorthy  of  our  observance,  and  oar  dis- 
obediesee  to  his  law  to  be  full  of  inconceivable  muignity:  tlut  . 
is  the  last  thing.       '  ''. 

Uae  (3.)  Is  of  comfort.'  He  is  a  good  without  mixture,  good 
without  weariness,  none 'good  but  God,  none  good  purely,  ncHie 
good  inexhaustibly,  biit  God;  because  he  is  good,'we  may 
upon-oiu  speaking  expect  his  instruction;  "  Good — is  the  Lord, 
therefore  will  he'teach  sinners  in  the  way,"  Psal.  xxv.  8.  His 
goodness  makes  Himistpop  to.be  the  tutor  to  those  worms  that 
lie  prostrate  before  .(litii^  and  though  they  are  sinners  full  of 
filth,  he  drives  them  ndt  from  his  soiool,  nor  denies  them  hia 
medicines,  if  they  apply*  tfieniQelves  to  him  as  a  physician.  He 
is  good  in  removing  the  punishment  due  to  our  crimes,  a^d 
good  in  bestowing  benefits  not  due  to  onr  merits;  because  he  is 
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good)  penitent  believers  may  expect  forgivenen;  "Thou,  Lord, 
ait  good,  and  ready  to  forgtre,"  Psal.  Ixzzvi.  5.  He  acts  not 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  but  willingly  grants  his  par- 
don to  Ibose  that  fly  into  the  arms  of  the  Mediator:  his  good- 
'  liess  makes  him  more  ready  to  forgive,  than  our  necessities 
make  us  desirous  to  enjoy:  he  charged  not  qpon  Job  his  impa- 
tient e:|pressioii3  ia  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth,  his  goodness 
passed,  that  orer  in  silencejand  extols  him  for  speaking  the 
thing  that  is  right,  right  in  the  Boain,  (when  he  charges  his 
friends  for  not  speaking  of  him  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  his  ser- 
vant Job  had  done.  Job  xtii.  7.)  He  is  so  good,  that  if  we  offer 
the  least  thing  sincerely,  he  will  graciously  receive  it;  if  we 
have  not  a  lamb  to  offer,  a  pigeon  or  lunle  shall  be  accepted 
upon  bis  altar:  he  stands  not  upon  costly  presents,  but  sin- 
9erely  tendered  service.  All  conditions  are  sweetened  by  it; 
Whatsoever  any  in  the  world  enjoy,  is  from  a  redundancy  of 
this  goodness;  but  whatsoever  a  good  man  enjoys,  is  from  a 
propriety  in  this  goodness. 

[1.]  Here  is  comfort  in  our  addresses  to  him.  If  be  be  a 
fountain  and  sea  of  goodness,  he  cannot  be  weary  of  doing 
good,  no  more  than  a  fountain  or  sea  is  of  flowing.  All  good- 
ness delights  to  communicate  itself:  infinite  goodness  has  then 
an  infinite  delight  in  expressing  itself;  it  is  a  part  of  his  good- 
ness not  to  be  weary  of  showing  it;  he  can  never  then  be 
weary  of  being  solicited,  for  the  efl'usions  of  it;  if  he  rejoices 
over  his  people  to  do  them  good,  he  will  rejoice  in  any  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  htm  to  honour  .his  goodness,  and  gladly  meet 
with  a  fit  object  for  it  He  therefore  delights  in  prayer;  never 
can  we  so  delight  in  addressing,  as  he  does  in  imparting:  be 
delights  more  in  our  prayers,  than  we  can  ourselves:  goodness 
is  not  pleased  with  shyness.  To  what  purpose  did  his  immense 
boDnty  bestow  bifi  Son  upon  us,  but  that  we  should  be  accepted 
both  U]  OUT  persons  and  petitions?  Eph.  i.  6.  His- eyes  are 
upon  the  righteous  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry,  Psal. 
xxxiv.  15;  he  fixes  the  eye  of  his  gotraness  upon  them,  and 
opens  the  ears  of  bis  goodness  for  them;  he  is  pleased  to  be- 
iiold  them,  and  pleased  to  listen  to  them,  as  if  he  bad  no  pleasure 
in  any  thing  else.  He  loves  to  be  sought  to,  to  give  a  vent  to 
bis  bounty;  "Acquaint  bow  thyself  with  him;  thereby  good 
shall  come  luto  thee,"  Job  xxii.  21.  The  word  signifies  "  to 
accostom"  ourselves  to  God;  the  more  v;e  accustom  ourselves 
in  speaking,  the  more  he  will  accustom  himself  in  giving:  be 
loves  not  to  keep  his  goodness  close  under  lock  and  key,  as 
men  do  their  treasures.  If  we  knock,  he  opens  his  exchequer, 
Matt.  vii.  7;  bis.  goodness  is  as  flexible  to  our  importunities, 
as  his  power  is  invincible  by  the  arm  of  a  silly  worm :  he  thinks 
his  liberality  honoured  by  being  applied  to,  and  your  address  to 
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be  a  recompense  for  his  ezpeiue.  There  is  no  reason  to  'fear, 
stDce  he  has  so  kindly  invited  us,  but  he  will  aa  heartily  wel- 
come us:  the  nature  of  goodness  is  to  compassionate  and  com- 
municate, to  pity,  and  relieve,  and  that  with  a  heartiness  and 
cheerfulness.  Man  is  weary  of  being  often  solicited,  because 
he  has  a  finite,  no^a  bottomless  goodness;  he  gives  sometimes 
to  be  rid  of  his  suppliant,  not  to  encourage  him  to  a  second  ap- 
proach. But  every  experience  God  gives  us  of  his  bounty,  is 
a  motive  to  solicit  him  afresh,  and  a  kind  of  obligation  he  has 
laid  upon  himself  to  renew  it,  1  Sam.  zvii.  37;  it  is  one  part  of 
his  goodness,  that  it  is  boundless  and  bottomless;  we  need  not 
fear  the  wasting  of  it,  nor  any  weariness  in  him  to  bestow  it. 
The  stock  cannot  be  spent,  and  infinite  kindness  can  never  be- 
come niggardly ;  wheh-  we  have  enjoyed  it,  there  is  still  aa  infi- 
nite ocean  in  him  to  refresh  us,  and  as  full  streams  as  ever  to 
supply  us.  What  an  encoursf^ient  have  we  to  draw  near  to 
God!  We  run  in  our  straits,  to  those  that  we  think  have  most 
good  will,  as  well  as  power  to  relieve  and  protect  us.  The 
oftener  we  come  to  hicn,-  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  him, 
the  mt>Fe  4^  his  inftitmces  we  shall  feel ;  as  the  nearer  the  sun, 
the  mora  of  its  heat  insinuates  itself  into  us.  The  greatness  of 
God  joined  with  his  goodness,  has  more  reason  to  encourage 
oui  approach  to  him,  than  our  fight  from  him,  because  his 
greatness  never  goes  unattended  with  his  goodness;  and  if  he 
were  not  so  good,  he  would  not  be  so  great  in  the  apprehen- 
sions of  any  creature.  How  may  bis  -goodness  in  the  great  gift 
of  his  Son  encourage  us  lo  apply  to  liim;  since  he  has  set  him 
as  a  days-man  between  himself  and  us,  and  appointed  him  an 
advocate,  to  present  our  requests  for  us,  and  speed  them  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  he  never  leaves,  till  Divine  goodness  sub- 
scribes a  fiat  to  our  believing  and  just  petitions! 

[2.]  Here  is  a  comfort  in  afflictions.  What  can  we  fear  from 
the  conduct  of  infinite  goodness?  Can  his  hand  be  heavy 
upon  those  that  are  humble  before  him?  They  are  the  bands 
of  infinite  power  indeed,  but  there  is  not  any  motion  of  it  upon 
his  people  but  is  ordered  by  a  goodness  as  infinite  as  his  power; 
which  will  not  suffer  any  affliction  to  be  too  sharp  or  too  long. 
By  what  ways  soever  he  conveys  grace  to  iis  here,  and  pre- 
pares us  for  glory  hereafter,  they  are  good,  and  those  are  (he 
good  things  he  has  chiefiy  obliged  himself  to  give;  grace  and 
glory  will  he  give,  and'  "  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly,"  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  U.  This  David  com- 
forted himself  with,  in  that  which  his  devout  sout  accounted 
the  greatest  calamity,  his  absence  from  the  conrts  and  house  of 
God,  ver.  2.  Not  an  ill  will,  but  a  good  will  directs  his 
scourees;  he  is  not  an  idle  spectator  of  our  combats;  his 
thoughts  are  fuller  of  kindness,  than  ours  in  any  case  can  be  of 
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trouble ;  and  becauM  he  is  good,  he  willa  the  best  good  in  every 
thing  he  acta,  in  exercising  virtue,  or  correcting  vice.  Thers  is 
no  affliction  without  some  apparent  mixtures  of  goodness; 
when  be  speaks  how  he  had  smitten  Israel,  Jer.  ii.  30,  he  pre- 
sently adds,  "  Have  1  been  a  wilderness  unlo  Israel,  a  land  of 
darkness?"  ver.  31.  Though  he  led  them  through  a  desert,  yet 
he  was  not  a  desert  to  them;  he  was  no  land  of  darkness  to 
them;  while  they  marched  through  a  laiul  of  barrenness,  he 
was  a  caterer  to  provide  them  manna,  and  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams.  How  often  has  Divine  goodness  made  our 
afflictions  our  consolations,  our  diseases  our  medicines,  and  his 
gentle  strokes  reviving  cordials!  IIow  does  he  provide  for  us 
above  our  deserts,  even  while  he  punishes  us  beneath  our 
merits!  Divine  goodness  can  no  more  mean  ill,  than  Divine 
wisdom  can  be  mistaken  in  its  end,  or  Divine  power  overruled 
in  its  actiona  Charity  thinks  no  evil,  I  Cor.  xiii.  5;  charity  in 
the  stream  does  not,  much  less  does  charity  in  the  fountain.  To 
be  afflicted  by  a  hand  of  goodness,  has  something  comfortable 
in  it,  when  to  be  afflicted  by  an  evil  hand  is  very  odious.  Eli- 
jah, who  was  loth  to  die  by  the  band  of  a  whorish,  idolatrous 
Jezebel,  was  very  desirous  to  die  by  the  hand  of  God,  1  Kings 
xix,8 — 4.  He  accounted  it  a  misery,  to  have  died  by  her  baud, 
who  haled  bim,and  had  nothing  bat  cruelty;  and  therefore  fled 
from  her,  when  he  wished  for  death,  as  a  desirable  thing,  by 
the  band  of  that  God  who  hftd  been  good  to  him,  and  could  not 
but  be  good  in  whatsoever  he  acted. 

[3.]  The  third  comfort  flowing  from  this  doctrine  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  is — it  is  a  ground  of  assurance  of  happiness.  If 
God  be  so  good,  that  nothing  is  better,  and  loves  hitnself  as  he 
is  goed,  he  cannot  be  wanting  in  love  to  those,  that  resemble  his 
nature,  and  imitate  his  goodness.  He  cannot  but  love  his  own 
image  of  goodness;  wherever  he  finds  it,  he  cannot  but  be  boun- 
tiful to  it;  for  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  iove  to  any  object, 
without  wishing  well  to  it,  and  doing  well  for  it.  If  the  soul 
loves  God  as  its  chiefest  good,  God  will  love  the  soul  as  his 
pious  servant:  as  he  has  offered  to  them  the  highest  allurements, 
so  he  will  not  withhold  the  choieest  communications.  Goodness 
cannot  be  a  deluding  thing;  it  cannot  consist  with  the  nobleness 
and  largeness  of  this  perfection,  to  invite  the -creature  to  him, 
and  leave  the  creature  empty  of  him  when  it  comes.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  this  perfection,  to  give  the  creature  a  knowledge 
of  himself,  and  a  desire  of  enjoyment  larger  than  that  know- 
ledge, a  desire  to  know  and  enjoy  him  perpetually,  yet  never 
intend  to  bestow  an  eternal  communication  of  himself  upon  it. 
The  nature  of  man  was  erected  by  the  goodness  of  God,  but 
with  an  enlarged  desire  for  the  highest  good,  and  a  capacity  of 
enjoying  it.    Can  goodness  be  thought  to  be  deceitful,  to  firus^ 
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trate  ita  own  work,  be  tired  with,  its  own  effbsions,  to  let  a  gn- 
dous  soul  groan  under  its  burthen,  and  never  resolve  to  ease 
him  of  it  ?  to  see  delightfully  the  aspirings  of  the  creature  to  an- 
other state,  and  resolve  never  to  admit  him  to  a  happy  issne  of 
those  desires?  It  is  not  agreeable  to  this  inconceivable  perfec- 
tion, to  be  unconcerned  in  the  longings  of  his  creature,  since 
their  first  longings  were  placed  in  them,  by  that  goodness  which 
is  80  free  from  mocking  the  creature,  or  falling  short  of  its- well- 
grounded  expectations  or  desires,  that  it  infinitely  exceeds  them. 
If  man'  had  continued  in  innocence,  the  goodness  of  God  with- 
out question  would  have  continued  him  in  happiness:  and  since 
be  has  had  so  much  goodness  to  restore  man,  would  it  not  be 
dishonourable  to  that  goodness  to  break  his  own  conditions,  and 
defeat  the  believing  creature  of  happiness,4fter  it  has-compUed 
with  his  terms?  He  is  a  believer's  God  in  covenant,  and  is  a 
God  in  the  utmost  extent  of  this  attribute,  as  well  as  of  any 
other;  and  therefore  will  not  communicate  mean  and  shallow 
benefits,  but  according  to  the  grandeur  of  it,  sovereign  and  Di- 
vine, such  as  the  gift  of  a  happy  immortality.  Since  he  had  no 
obligation  upon  him  to  make  any  promise,  but  the  sweetness  of 
his  own  nature,  the  same  is  as  strong  upon  him  to  make  all  the 
words  of  his  grace  good.  Tbey  carmot  be  invalid  In  any  one 
tittle  of  them,  as  long  as  his  nature  remains  the  same;  and  his 
goodness  -cannot  be  diminished  without  the  impairing  of  his 
Godhead,  since  it  is  inseparable  from  it.  Divine  goodness  will 
not  let  any  man  serve  God  for  nought:  he  has  promised  our 
weak  obedience,  more  than  any  man  in  -his  right  wits  can  say 
14' merits:  a  cup  of  cold  water  shall  not  lose  its  reward,  Matt. 
X.  48.  He  will  manifest  our  good  actions,  as  he  gave  so  high  a 
testimony  to  Job  in  the  face  of  the  devil  his  acctiser:  it  will  not 
only  be  the  happiness  of  the  soul  but  of  the  body,  the  whole 
man,  since  soul  and  body  were  in  conjunction  in  the  acta  of 
righteousness ;  it  consists  not  with  the  goodness  of  God  to  reward 
the  one,  and  to  let  the  other  lie  in  the  ruins  of  its  first  nothing; 
to  bestow  joy  upon  the  one  for  its  being  principal,  and  leave  the 
other  without  any  sentiments  of  joy,  that  was  instrumental  in 
those  good  works,  both  commanded  and  approved  by  God.  He 
that  had  the  goodness  to  pi^  our  original  dust,  will  not  want  a 
goodness  to  advance  it;  and  if  we  put  off  our  bodies,  it  is  but 
afterwards  to  put  them  on  repaired  and  fresher.  From  this  good- 
ness, the  upright  may  expect  all  the  happiness  their  nature  is 
capable  of. 

[4.]  It  is  a  ground  of  com&rt  in  the  midst  of  public  duigers. 
This  has  more  sweetness  in  it  to  support  us,  than  the  malice  of 
enemies  has  to  deject  us;  because  he  is  good,  he  is  &  strong  hold 
in  tha  day  of  trouble,  Nah.  i.  7.  If  his  goodness  extends  to  all 
bis  creatures,  it  will  much  more  extend  to  those  that  honotu 
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him:  if  the  earth  be  full  of  his  goodness,  that  part  of  heaven 
which  he  has  upon  earth  shall  not  be  empty  of  it.  '  He  has  a 
goodness  often  to  deliver  the  righteous,  and.  a  justice  to  put 
the  wicked  in  his  stead,  Prov.  xi.  8.  When  his  people  have 
been  under  the  pover  of  their  enemies,  he  has  changed  the 
scene,  and  put  the  enemies  under  the  power  of  his  people:  he 
has  clapped  upon  them  the  same  bolts  which  they  did  upon  his 
servants.  How  comfortable  is  this  goodness,  that  has  yet  main- 
tained us  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  preserved  us  in  the  mouth  of 
lions,  quenched  kindled  fire;  hitherto  rescued  us  from  designed 
ruin  subtiily  hatched,  and  supjwrted  us  in  the  midst  of  men  very 
passionate  for  our  destruction!  Howhas  this  watchful  goodness 
been  a  sanctuary  to  us  in  the  midst  of  an  upper  hell  1 
Use  (3.)  is  of  exhortation. 

[1.]  How  should  we  endeavour  after  (be  enjoyment  of  God 
as  good!  how  earnestly  should  we  desire  him!  As  there  is  no 
other  goodness  worthy  of  our  supreme  love,  so  there  is  ne 
other  goodness  worthy  of  our  most  ardent  thirst.  Nothing 
deserves  the  name  of  a  desirable  good,  but  as  it  tends  to  the 
attainment  of  thisi  here  we  must  pitch  our  desires,  which 
otherwise  will  terminate  in  nullities,  or  inconceivable  disturb- 
ances. 

Consider,  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  object  of  a  rational 
appetite.  The  will  cannot  direct  its  motion  to  any  thing  under 
the  notion  of  evil,  evil  in  itself,  or  evil  to  it;  whatsoever  courts 
it,  must  present  itself  in  the  quality  of  a  good  in  its  own  nature, 
or  in  its  present  circumstances  10  the  present  state  and  condi- 
tion  of  the  desire ;  it  will  not  else  touch  or  affect  the  will.  This 
is  the  language  of  that  faculty,  Who  will  show  ime  any  good? 
Psal.  iv.  fl.  And  good  is  as  inseparably  the  object  of  the  will's 
motion,  as  truth  is  of  the  understanding's  inquiry.  Whatsoever 
a  man  would  allure  another  to  comply  with,  he  must  propose 
to  the  person  under  the  notion  of  some  beneficialness  to  hint  in 
point  of  honour,  profit,  or  pleasure;  to  act  after  this  manner,  is 
the  proper  character  of  a  rational  creature.  And  though  that 
which  is  evil  is  often  embraced,  instead  of  that  which  is  good, 
and  what  we  entertain  as  conducing  to  oiir  felicity  proves  our 
misfortune,  yet  that  is  from  our  ignorance,  and  not  from  a  for- 
mal choice  of  it  as  evil;  for  what  evil  is  chosen,  it  is  not  possible 
to  choose  under  the  conception  of  evil,~but  under  the  appear- 
ance of  good,  though  it  be  not  so  in  reality.  It  is  inseparable 
from  the  wills  of  all  men,  to  propose  to  themselves  that  which 
in  tfie  opinion  and  judgment  of  their  undersundings  or  imagi- 
nation is  good,  though  they  often  mistake  and  cheat   them- 

Since  good  is  the  object  of  a  rational  appetite,  the  purest, 
best,  and  most  unlveral  good,  stich  as  God  is,  ought  to  be  most 
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■ought  afler..  Since  good  only  is  the  object  of  a  ratioDal  appe- 
tite, all  the  motions  of  our  soul?  should  be  carried  to  the  fiiat 
and  best  good;  a  real  good  is  most  desirable;  the  greatest  ex- 
cellency of  Ibe  creatures  cannot  speak  them  so,  since  by  the 
corruption  of  man  they  are  subjected  to  vanity,  Rom.  viiL  SO. 
God  is  the  TOost  exeeHent  good,  without  any  shadow;  a  real 
something,  without  that  Rothing  which  every  creature  has  in 
its  nature,  Isa.  xl.  17.  A  perfect  good  only  can  give  as' con- 
tent; the  best  goodness  in  the  creature  is  but  slenderand  imper- 
fect, even  had  not  >he  venom  of  corruption  infused  a  vanity 
into  it;  the  make  of  it  speaks  it  finite,  and  the  btest  qualities  ta 
it  are  bounded,  and  cannot  give  satisfaction  to  a  rational  appe- 
tite, which  bears  in  its  nature  an  imitation  of  Divineinfinite- 
nesb)  and  therefore  can  never  find  an  eternal  rest  in  mean  trifles. 
God  is  above  the  imperfection  of  all  'creatures:  creatures  are 
but  drops  of  goodness,  at  best  but  shallow  streams;  God  is  like 
a  teeming  ocean,  that  can  fill  the  largest  as  well  as  the  narrow- 
est creek.-  He  has  an  accumulative  goodness;  several  creatorea 
answer  several  necessities,  but  one  God  can  answer  all  oar 
wants;  he  has  a  universal  fulness,  to  over.top  our  antversal 
emptiness;  be  contains  in  himself  the  sweetness  of  all  othw 
goods,  and  holds  in  his  bosom  plentifully  what  creatures  have 
in  their  natures  sparingly.  Creatures  are  uncertain  goods;  as 
they  begin  to  exist,  so  they  cease  to  be;  they  may  be  gone 
with  a  breath,  they  will  certainly  languish  ff  God  blows  apon 
them,  Isa.  xl.  24.  The  same  breath  that  raised  them,  can  blast 
them:  but  who  can  rifle  God  of  the  least  part  of  his  excellency? 
Mutability  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  every  creature  as  a  crea- 
ture. All  sublunary  things  are  as  gourds,  that  reEreali  ns  one 
moment  with  their  presence,  and  the  next  fret  us  with  their 
absence;  like  fading  flowers,  strutting  to-day,  and  drooping 
to-morrow,  Isa.  xl.  6.  While  we  possess  them,  we  cantMt 
clip  their  wings  that  may  carry  them  away  from  us,  and  may 
make  us  vainly  seek  what  we  thought  we  firmly  held.  Bat 
Ood  is  as  permanent  a  good,  as  he  is  a  real  one:  he  haa  winga 
to  fly  to  them  that  seek  him,  but  no  wings  to  fly  from  them  for 
ever,  and  leave  them.  God  is  a  universal  good:  that  which  is 
good  to  one,  may  bs  evil  to  another,  what  is  desirable  by  one, 
may  be  refused  as  inconvenient  for  another;  but  God  being  a 
universal,  unstained  good,  is  useful  for  all,  convenient  to  the 
natures  of  all,  but  such  as  win  continue  in  enmity  against  him. 
There  is  nothing  in  God  can  displease  a  soul  that  desires  to 
please  him;  when  we  are  in  darkness, he  is  a  light  to  scatter  it; 
when  we  ate  in  want,  he  haa  riches  to  relieve  us;  when  we 
are  in  a  spiritual  death,  he  is  a  Prince  of  life  to  deliver  ns; 
when  we  are  defiled,  he  is  holiness  to  purify  as:  it  is  in  vain 
to  fix  our  hearts  any  where  but  on  him,  in  the  desire  of  vhom 
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Uiere  -is  a  delight,  and  in  the  enjoynieDt  of  whom  there  is  an 
ioconceiTable  pleasure. 

He  is  to  be  most  sought  after,  since  all  things  else  that  Eire 
desirable  had  their  goodness  from  him.  If  auy  thing  be  desira- 
J)1e  beoause  of  its  goodness,  God  is  much  more  desirable  he- 
caase  of  hls^  since  all  things  are  good  by  a  participaliou,  and 
nothing  good  but  by  his  print  upon  it.  -  As  vhat  being  crea- 
tures have  was  derived  to  them  by  God;  so  what  goodness 
they  are  possessed  with,  they  are  furnished  with  it  by  God:  all 
goodness  flowed  from  him,  and  all  created  goodness  is  summed 
up  in  him.  The  streams  should  not  terminate  our  appetite, 
without  aspiring  to  the  fountain.  If  the  waters  in  the  channel 
which  receive  mixture,  commnnicat«  a  pleasure,  the  taste  of 
the  fountain  must  be  much  more  delicious:  that  original  per- 
fectioD  of  all  things,  has  an  inconceirable  beauty  above  those 
things  it  has  framed.  Since  those  things  lire  not  by  their 
own  strength,  nor  nourish  us  by  their  own  liberality,  but  by 
the  word  of  Godj  Matt.  iv.  4;  that  God  that  speaks  them  into 
life,  and  speaks  them  into  usefulness,  should  be  most  ardently 
desired  as  the  best.  If  the  sparkling  glory  of  the  visible  hea- 
vens delight  us,  and  the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  earth  please 
and  refresh  us,  what  should  be  the  language  of  our  souls  upon 
those  viewa  and-tastee  but  that  of  the  Psalmist?  "  Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  de- 
sire beside  thee,"  Psal.  Ixziit  S5.  No  greater  good  can  poaai- 
bly  be  desiretlrand  no  less  good  should  be  ardently  desired :  as 
he  is  the  supreme  good,  so  we  should  bear  that  regard  to  him 
as  supremely;  and  above  all  to  thirst  for  him.  As  he  is  good, 
he  is  the  object  of  desire;  as  the  choicest  and  first  goodness,  he 
is  desirable  with  the  greatest  vehemency.  "  Give  me  children, 
or  else  I  die,"  Gen.  zxx.  I,  was  an  uncomely  speech;  the  one 
was  granted,  and  the  other  infiicted;  she  had  children,  but  the 
last  cost  her  her  life.  But,  Give  me  God,  or  I  will  not  be  con- 
tentr  is  a  gracious  speech,  wherein  we  cannot  miscarry:  all 
that  God  demands  of  us  is,  that  we  should  long  for  him,  and 
look  for  our  happiness-only  in  him.  That  is  the  first  things  «n- 
dtttrour  after  the  enjoyment  of  God  as  good. 

[2.]  Often  meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God.  What  was 
man  produced  for,  but  to  settle  his  thoughts  upon  this?  What 
;diould  have  been  Adam's  employment  in  innocence,  but  to 
read  over  all  the  lines  of  nature,  and  fix  his  contemplations  on 
that  good  hand  that  drew  them?  What  is  man  endued  with 
reason  for,  above  all  other  animals,  but  to  take  nptice  of  this 
'  goodnessi  spread  over  all  the  creatures,  which  they  themselves, 
though  they  felt.it,  could  not  have  such  a  sense  of  as  to  make 
answerable  retnms  to  their  benefactor?  Can  we  satisfy  our- 
sdves  in  being  spectators  of  it,  and  enjoyers  of  it,  only  in  such 
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a.  mannflt  as  the  brutes  are?  The  beasts-behold  things  as  veil 
as  we;  they  feel  the  warm  beams  of  this  goodness  as  weH  as 
we,  but  wilhoat  any  reflection  upon  the  Author  of  (hem.  Shall 
Divine  blessings  meet  with  no  more  from  ds  but  a  brutish  riew 
and  beholdiog  of  them?  What  is  more  just  than  to  spend  a 
thought  upon  him  who  has  enlarged  his  band  in  so  many  bene- 
fits to  us?  Are  we  indebted  to  any  more  than  we  are  to  bim? 
Why  should  we  send  our  souls  to  visit  any  thing  more  than 
him  in  his  works?  That  we  are  able  to  meditate  on  him,  is  a 
part  of  his  goodness  to  us,  who  has  bestowed  that  capacity 
upon,  us;  and  if  we  will  not,  it  is  a  great  part  of  our  ingrati- 
tude. Can  any  thing  more  delightful  enter  into  us  than  that  of 
the  kind  and  gracious  disposition  of  that  God,  who  first  brought 
us  out  of  the  abyss  of  an  unhappy  nothing,  and  has  hitherto 
spread  his  wings  over  us?  Where  can  we  meet  with  a  nobler 
object  than  Divine  goodness?  And  what  nobler  work  can  be 
practised  by  us,  than  to  consider  it?  What  is  more  sensible 
m  all  the  operations  of  his  hands,  than  his  skill  as  they  are  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  and  his  goodness  as  ihey  are  considered 
in  relation  to  us?  It  is  strange  that  we  should  miss  the  thoughts 
of  it^  that  we  should  look  upon  this  earth,  and  every  thing  in 
it,  and  yet  overlook  that  which  it  is  most  full  of,  namely.  Divine 
goodness,  Fsdl.  zxziii.  5.  It  runs  through  the  whole  web  of 
tiie  world,  nil  is  framed  and  diversified  by  goodness:  it  is  one 
entire  single  goodness,  which  appears  in  various  garbs  and 
dresses  in  every  part  of  the  creation.  Can  we  lum  onr  eyes 
inward,  and  send  our  eyes  outward,  and  see  nothing  of  a  Divi- 
nity in  both,  worthy  of  our  deepest  and  most  serious  thoughts? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  we  can  behpld,  but  we  see  his 
bounty,  since  nothing  was  made  but  is  one  way  or  other  bene- 
ficial to  ns?  Can  we  think  of  our  daily  food,  but  we  must  have 
some  reflecting  thoughts. on  our  great  caterer?  Can  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  creature  to  our  palate  obscure  the  sweetness  of  the 
provider  to  our  minds?  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  regard- 
less of  that  wherein  every  creature  without  us,  and  every  sense 
withiu  us  and  about  us,  isa  tutor  to  instruct  us!  Is  it  not  rea- 
son we  should  think  of  the  times  wherein  we  were  nothii^, 
and  from.thence  run  back  to  a.neTer  begun  otemity,  and  view  . 
ourselves  in  the  thoughtsof  that  goodness,  to  be  in  time  brought 
forth  upon  this  stage,  as  we  are  at  present?  Can  we  consider 
but  one  act  of  our  understandings,  but  one  thought,  one  blos- 
som, one  spark  of  our  souls  mounting  upwards,  and- not  refiecl 
upon  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  who  in  that  faculty  that 
sparkles  in  our  rational  thoughts,  has  advanced  us  to  a  nobtei 
state,  and  endued  ns  with  a  nobler  principle,  than  all  the  crea- 
tures we  see  on  earth,  except  those  of  our  own  Tank  and  kind? 
Can  we  consider  but  one  foolish  thought,  one  sinful  act,  and 
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refleet  npon  the  {niill  and  filth  of  it,  and  not  behold  goodness 
inspariog  us,  and  miracles  of  goodness  in  sending  his  Son  to 
die  for  us,  for  the  ezpiatioD  of  it?  This  perfeciion  cannot  well 
be  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  it  is  horrible  it  should,  wbea 
it  is  written  in  ever^  line  of  the  creation,  and  in  a  legible  rubric 
in  bloody  letters  in  the  cross  of  his  Son.  Let  us  think  with 
ourselves,  how  often  he  has  multiplied  his  blessings,  when  we 
did  deserve  his  wrath;  how  he  has  sent  one  unexpected  benefit 
upon  the  heel  of  another,  to  bring  us  with  a  swift  pace  the 
tidings  of  good  will  to  us!  How  often  has  he  delivered  ns  froin 
a  disease,  that  had  the  arrows  of  death  in  its  hand,  ready  to 
pierce  us!  How  often  has  he  turned  our  fears. into  joys,  and 
ear  distempers  into  promoters  of  our  felicity!  How  often  has 
he  allayed  s  temptation,  sent  seasonable  supplies  in  the  midst 
of  a  sore  distress,  and  prevented  many  dangers  which  we  could 
not  be  80  sensible  of,  because  we  were  in  a  great  measure  igno- 
rant of  them!  How  should  we  meditate  upon  his  goodness  to 
our  souls,  iit  preventing  some  sins,  in  pardoning  others,  in  dart- 
ing upon  ua  the  knowledge  of  his  gospel,  and  ofhimself  in  the 
face  of  his  Son  Christ !  This  seems  to  stick  much  upon  the  . 
spirit  of  Paul,  since  he  does  so  often  sprinkle  his  epistles  with 
the  titles  of  the  grace  of  God,  riches  of  grace,- unsearchable 
riches  of  God,  liches  of  glory,  and  cannot  satisfy  himself  with 
the  extolling  of  it.  Certainly  we  should  bear  upon  our  heart 
a  deep  and  quick  sense  of  this  perfection;  as  it  was  the  design 
of  God  to  manifest  it,  so  it  would  be  acceptable  to  God  for  us 
to  have  a  sense  of  it.  A  dull  receiver  of  his  blessings  is  no 
less  nauseoiH  to  him  than  a  dull  dispenser  of  his  alms:  he  loves 
a  cheerful  giver,  S  Cor.  iz.  7.  He  does  himself  what  he  loves 
:  ID  others,  is  cheerful  in  giving;  and  he  loves  we  should  be 
serious  in  tlunking  of  him,  and  have  a  right  apprehensiott  and 
sense  of  his  goodness. 

A  right  sense  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  us  to  an  ingenu- 
ous worship  of  God.  It  would  damp  eur  averseness  to  any 
act  of -religion.  What  made  David  so  resolute,  and  ready  to 
worship  towards  bis  holy  temple,  but  the  sense  of  his  loving- 
kindness,  Psal.  cxxxviii.  2.  This  would  render  him  al^rays 
in  our  mind  a  worthy  object  of  our  devotion,  a  stable  prop  of 
our  confidence.  We  should  then  -adore  him,  when  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  God,  and  ourselves  as  "  the  people  of  bis  pas- 
tare,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand,"  Psal.  xcv.  7.  We  should 
Bend  up  prayers  with  strong  faith,  and  feeling,  and  praises 
w.jth  great  joy  and  pleasure.  The  sense  of  his  goodness  would 
make  us  love  him,  and  our  love  to  him  would  quicken  our 
-  adoration  of  him;  but  if  we  regard  not  this,  we  shall  have  no 
mind  to  think  of  him,  no  mind  to  act  any  thing  towards  him. 
We  may  tremble  at  lUs  presence,  but  not  heartily  worship  him : 
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vfr  shall  rather  look  upon  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  thiok  no  other 
afie^biLdue.tb'hiBi  than  vhat  we  feel  for  an  oppressor,  name- 
ly, hatred  and  ill  will. 

A  sense  of  it  will  keep-  us  bumble.  A  sense  of  it  wouM 
efiect  that  for  which  itself  was  intended,  namely,  brit^  as  to 
a  repentance  for  out  crimes,  and  not  suffer  us  to  harden  our- 
selves against  him.  When  we  should  deeply  consider,  how 
be  has  made  the  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  and  his  rein  to  fall 
upon  tbe  earth  for  our -support;  the  one  to  snpple  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  assist  tbe  juice  of  it  to  bring  forth  fruits;  hov 
would  it  reflect  upon  us  our  ill  requitals,  and  make  us  bang 
down  our  heads  before  bim  in  a  low  posture,  pleasing  to  him, 
and  advantageous  to  ourselves!  What  would  the  first  chai^ 
be  upon  ourselves,  but  what  Moses  brings  in  bis  bzpostalation 
against  the  Israelites,  Deut,  zxxii.  6,  Do  I  thus  requite  the 
Lord?  What!  is  this  goodness  for  me, who  am  so  much  below 
him;  for  me,  who  have  so  much  inceDsed  biro;  for  me,  who 
have  so  much  abused  what  be  has  allowed  f  It  would  bring 
to  remembrance  the  horror  of  our  crimes,  and  set  us  a  blushing 
before  bim,  when  we  should  consider  tbe  multitude  of  hiii 
benefits,  and  our  unworthy  behaviour  that  has  not  constrained 
bim,  even  against  the  inclination  of  bis  goodness,  to  pnnish 
Qs.  How  little  should  we  plead  for  a  further  liberty  in  sin,  or 
palliate  our  former  faults!  When  we  set  Divine  goodness  in 
one  column,  and  out  trangressions  in  another,.andxompare  to- 
gether their  several  items,  it  would  fill  us  wtA'  a  deep  con- 
sciousnese-Af  onr  own  guih,  and  divest  us  of  any  worth  of  our 
own  in  our  approaches  to- him;  it  would  humble  us,  that  we 
cannot  lov6  so  obliging  a'  God,  as  miiiih  as  be  deserves  to  be 
loved  by  us;  it  would  make  us  humble  before  men.  Who 
Vould  be  proud  of  a  mel^  giA,  which  he  knows  b«  has  not 
merited?  How  ridiculous  would  that  servant  be,  that  should 
be  proud  of  a  rich  livery,  which  is  a  badge  of  his  service,  not 
a  token  of  his  merit,  but  of  bis  master's  magnificence  and 
bounty,  which  though  he  wear  this  day,  he  may  be  stripped  of 
to-morroW,  and  be  turned  out  of  his  master's  familyl 

A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  faithful  to 
htm.  The  goodness  of  Ood  obliges  us  to  serve  him,  not  to 
offend  bim:  the  freeness  of  bis  goodness  should-  make  us  more- 
ready  td  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  hia  glory.  When 
we  oonsider  the  benefits  of  a  friend  proceed  out  of  kindness  to 
m,  and  not  out  of  self-ends  and  vain  applause,  it  works  more 
upon  us,  and  makes  us  more  careful  ^f  the  honour  of  such  a 
person.  It  is  a  pure  bounty  Ood  has  manifested  in  creation 
and  providence,  which  could  not  be  for  himself,  who  being  . 
blessed  for  ever,  wanted  nothing  from  us;  it  waa  not  to  draw 
a  profit  from  us,  but  to  impart  an  advanCKge  to  ns;  our  good- 
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nesB  elands  •not  to  him,  Psal.  xri.  i..  The  service  of  the 
beaefactor  itf  but  a  rational  return  for  benefits;  whence  Nebe- 
miah  a^ravates  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  "  They  have  not  serr&l 
thee — in  thy  great  goodness  that  thou  garest  them,"  Neh.  ix. 
35;  that  is,  which  thou  didst  freely  bestow  upon  ihem.  How 
should  we  dare  to  spend  upon  our  lusts  that  which  we  possess, 
if  we  considered  by  whose  liberahty  we  came  by  it?  Ho\r 
should  we  dare  to  be  unfaithful  in  the  goods  he  has  made  us 
trustees  of?  A  deep  sense  of  Divine  goodness  will  ennoble  the 
creature,  and  make  it  act  for  the  most  glorious  and  noble  end; 
it  would  strike  Satan's  temptation  dead  at  a  blow;  it  would 
pall  off  the  false  mask  and  visor  from  what  he  presents  to  us, 
to  draw  us  from  the  service  of  our  benefactor.  We  could  not 
with  a  sense  of  this,  think  him  kinder  to  us  thsn  God  has  been 
atid  will  be,  which  is  the  great  motive  of  men,  to  join  hauda 
with  bim  and  turn  their  backs  upon  God. 

A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  make  us  patient 
under  our  miseries.  A  deep  sense  of  this,  would  make  us 
give  God  the  honour  of  his  goodness  in  whatsoever  be  does, 
though  the  reason  of  bis  actions  be  not  apparent  to  us,  nor  the 
event  and  issue  of  his  proceedings  foreseen  by  us.  It  is  a 
stated  case,  that  goodness  can  never  intend  ill,  but  designs 
good  in  all  its  acts,  to  them  that  love  God,  Rom.  viii.  38.  Nay, 
be. always  designs  (he  best;  when  he  bestows  any  thing  upon 
bis  people,  he  sees  it  best  they  should  have  it;  and  when  he 
removes  any  thing  from  them,  he  sees  it  best  they  should  lose 
it.  Wheo  we  have  lost  a  thing  we  loved,  and  refuse  to  be 
comforted,  a  sense  of  this  perfection,  which  acts  God  in  all, 
would  keep  us  from  misjudging  our  sufferings,  and  measuring 
the  intention  of  the  hand  that  sent  them,  by  the  sharpness  of 
what  we  feel.  What  patient  fully  persuaded  of  the  affection 
of  the  physician,  would  not  value  him,  though  that  which  is 
given  to  purge  out  the  humours,  rack  his  bowels?  When  we 
lose  what  we  love,  perhaps  it  was  some  outward  lustre  tickled 
our  apprehensions,  and  we  did  not  see  the  viper  we  would 
have  harmed  ourselves  by;  but  God  seeing  it,8natched  it  from 
□8,  and  we  mutter  as  if  be  had  been  cruel,  and'  deprived  us  of 
the  good  we  imagined,  when  he  was  kind  to  us,  and  freed  as 
from  the  hurt  we  should  certainly  have  felt.  We  should  re- 
gard that,  which  in  goodness  he  takes  from  us,  at  no  other  rate 
than  some-gilded  poison  and  lurking  venom;  the  sufferings  of 
men,  though  upon  high  provocations,  are  often  followed  with 
rich  mercies,  and  many  times  are  intended  as  preparations  for 
greatfir  goodness.  When  God  utters  that  rhetoric  of  his 
mercy,  «  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim? — I  will  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger,"  Hos.  xi.  s,  he  intended 
them  mercy  id  their  captivity,  and  would  prepare  them  by  it 
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to  walk  after  the  Lord.  And  it  is  likely  the  posterity  of  those 
ten  tribes  were  the  £rat  that  ran  to  God,  upon  the  publishing 
the  gospel  in  the  places  where  tt^y  lived.  He  does  not  take 
away  himself,  when  he  takes  away  outward  comforts.  The 
consideration  of  his  goodness  would  dispose  us  to  a  composed 
frame  of  spirit.  If  we  -are  sick,  it  is  goodness  it  is  a  disease, 
andnotatieH;  it  is  goodness  that  it  is  a  cloud,  and  not  a  tot^ 
darkness.  What  if  he  transfers  from  us  what  we  have?  He 
takes  no  more  than  what  his  goodness  first  imparted  to  us; 
and  never  takes  so  much  from  his  people,  as  his  goodness 
leaves  them:  if  he  strips  them  of  their  lives,  he  leaves  them 
their  souls,  with  those  faculties  he  furnished  them  with  at  first: 
and  removes  them  from  those  bouses  of  clay,  to  a  richer  man- 
sion. The  time  of  our  sufferings  here,  were  it  the  whole  coatK 
of  our  life,  bears  not  the  proportion  of  a  montent,  to  that  end- 
less eternity  wherein  he  has  designed  to  mantfest  his  goodness 
to  us.  The  consideration  of  Divine  goodness  would  teach  us 
to  draw  a  calm,  even  from  storms,  and  distil  balsam  from  rods. 
If  the  reproofs  of  the  righteous  be  an  excellent  oil.Psal.  cxli.  5; 
we  should  not  think  the  corrections  of  a  good  God  to  have  a 
less  virtue. 

A  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness,  would  mount  us  above  the 
world.  It  would  damp  our  appetites  after  meaner  things;  w« 
should  look  upon  the  world  not  as  a  god,  but  a  gift  from  God, 
and  never  think  the  present  better  than  the  donor.  We  should 
never  lie  soaking  in  muddy  puddles,  were  we  always  filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  richness  and  clearness  of  this  fountain 
wherein  we  might  bathe  ourselves.  Little  pretty  particles  of 
good  will  give  bs  no  content,  when  we  are  sensible  of  such 
an  unbounded  ocean.  Infinite  goodness  rightly  apprehended, 
would  dull  our  desires  after  other  things,  and  sharpen  them 
with  a  keener  edge  after  that  which  is  best  of  alt.  How  ear- 
nestly do  we  long  for  the  presence  of  a  friend,  of  whose  good 
will  towards  us  we  have  full  experience! 

It  would  check  any  motions  of  envy.  It  would  make  as 
joy  in  the  prosperity  of  good  men,  and  hinder  us  from  envying 
the  oi^tward  felicity  of  the  wicked.  We  should  not  dare  with 
a,n  evil  eye  to  censure  his  good  hand,  Matt.  xx.  15,  but  approve 
of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  do,  both  in  the  matter  of  his  liberality, 
and  the  subjects  he  chooses  for  it.  Though  if  the  disposal  were 
in  our  hands,  we  should  not  imitate  him,  as  not  thinking  them 
subjects  fit  for  bounty;  yet  since  it  is  in  his  hands,  we  approve 
of  his  actions,  and  have  no  ill  will  towards  him  for  bis  good- 
ness, or  towards  those  he  is  pleased  to  make  the-subjects  of  it. 
Since  alt-his  doles  are -given  (o  invite  man  to  repentance,  Rom. 
ii-  4;  to  envy  them  those  goods  Oodhas  bestowed  upon  them, 
is  to  envy  God  the  glory  of  his  owa  goodadss,  and  them  the 
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felicity  those  things  niEghl  move  them  to  aspire  to.  It  is  to 
wish  God  more  contracted,  and  thy  neighbour  more  miserable; 
but  a  deep  sense  of  his  sovereign  goodness,  would  make  us 
rejoice  in  any  marks  of  it  upon  others,  and  more  us  to  bless 
him  instead  of  censuring  him. 

It  would  make  us  thankful.  What  can  be  the  most  proper, 
the  most  natural  reflection,  when  we  behold  the  most  magnifi- 
cent characters  he  has  imprinted  upon  our  souls,  the  conve- 
niency  of  the  members  he  has  compacted  in  our  bodies,  but  a 
praise  of  him?  Such  motion  had  David  upon  th^  first  conside- 
ration, "I  will  praise  thee;  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  Psal.  czxziz.  14.  What  could  be  the  most  natural 
reflection,  when  we  behold  the  rich  .prerogatives  of  our  natures 
above  other  creatures,  the  provision  he  has  made  for  us,  for 
our  delight  in  the  beanties  of  heaven,  for  our  support  in  the 
creatures  on  earth?  What  can  reasonably  be  eipecled  from 
uncorrupled  man,  to  be  the  first  motion  of  his  soul,  but  an 
extolling  the  bountiful  hand  of  the  invisible  donor,  whoever  he 
be  ?  This  would  make  us  venture  at  some  endeavours  of  a 
grateful  acknowledgment,  though  we  should  despair  of  render- 
ing any  thing  proportionable  to  the  greatness  of  the.*benefit; 
and  such  an  acknowledgment  of  our  own  weakness,  would 
be  an  acceptable  part  of  our  gratitude;  without  a  due  and  deep 
sense  of  Divine  goodness,  our  praise  of  it,  and  thankfulness  for 
it,  wilUbe  but  cold,  formal,  and  customary,  our  tongues  may 
bless  him,  and  our  heart  slight  him.  And  this  will  lead  us  to 
the  third  exhortation; 

[3.]  Which  is  that  of  thankfulness  for  Divine  goodiiess.  The 
absolute  goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  his  nature, 
is  the  object  of  praise:  the  relative  goodness  of  God,  as  he  is 
onr  benefactor,  is  the  object  of  thankfulness.  This  was  always 
a  debt  due  from  man  to  God ;  he  had  obligations  in  the  time  of 
his  integrity,  and  was  then  to  render  it;  he  is  not  less,  but  more 
obliged  to  it  in  the  state  of  corruplion;  the  benefits  being  the 
greater,  by  how  much  the  more  unworthy  he  is  of  them  by 
reason  of  his  revolt.  The  bounty  bestowed  upon  an  enemy 
that  merits  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  received  with  a  greater 
gratitude,  ihan  that  bestowed  on  a  friend,  who  is  not  un- 
worthy of  testimonies  of  respect.  Gratitude  to  God,  is  the  duty 
of  every  creature  that  has  a  sense  of  itself.  The  more  excel- 
lent being  any  enjoy,  the  more  devout  ought  to  be  the  acknow- 
ledgment. How  often  does  David  stir  up,  not  only  hiinself, 
but  summon  all  creatures,  even  the  insensible  ones,  to  join  m 
the  concert!  Psal.  cxlviii.  He  calls  to  the  deeps,  fire,  hail, 
snow,  mountains,  and  hills,  to  bear  a  part  m  this  work  of  praise; 
not  that  they  are  able  to  do  it  actively,  but  lo  show  that  man 
is  to  call  in  the  whole  creation  to  assist  him  passively,  and 
Vot.  n.— 53 
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sbonld  have  bo  much  charity  to  all  creatures,  as  to  receive  what 
they  offer,  and  so  mach  affection  to  God  as  to  prsssnt  to  him 
what  he  receives  from  him.  Sbow  and  hail  cannot  bless  and 
praise  God,  but  man  ought  to  praise  God  for  those  things, 
wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  some- 
thing to  molest  our  sense,  as  well  as  sotnethine  that  improves 
the  earth  for  fruit.  This  God  requires  of  uSrfor  this  he  insti- 
tuted several  offerings,  and  required  a  tittle  portion-  of  fruits  to 
be  presented  to  him,  as  an  acknowledgment  they  held  the 
whole  from  his  bounty.  And  the  end  of  the  fastiiral  days 
among  the  Jews,  was  to  revive  the  memory  of  those  signal 
acts,  wherein  his  -power  for'them  and  his  goodness  to  them, 
bad  been  extraordinarily  evident.  It  is  no  more  but  our 
mouths  to  praise  him,  and  our  hand  to  obey  faim,  that  he  ex- 
acts at  our  hands.  He  ct>mmands  us  not  to  expend  what  he 
allows  lis,  in  the  erecting  stately  temples  to  his  honour;  all  (ha 
coin  he  requires  to  be  paid  with  for  his  expense,  is  the  offering 
of  thanksgiving,  Psal.  1.  14:  and.  this  We  ought  to  do  as  much 
as  we  can,  since  we  cannot  do  it  as  much  as  be  merits;  for 
"  who',  can  show  forth  all  his  praise?"  Psal.  cvi,  2.  If  we 
have  the  fruit  of  his  goodness,  it  is  fit  he  should  have  the  fruit 
of  our  lips,  Heb.  xiii,  15.  The  least  kindness  should  inflaine 
our  souls  with  a  kindly  resentment:  though  some  of  his  bene* 
fits  have  a  brighter,  some  a  darker  aspect  towards  us,  yet  Aey 
all  come  from  this  common  spring.  His  goodness  shines  in 
all;  there  are  the  footsteps  of  goodness  in  the  least,  as  well  as 
the  smiles  of  goodness  in  the  greatest;  the  meanest  therefore 
is  not  to  pass  without  a  regard  of  the  Author;  as  the' glory  of 
God  is  more  illustrious  in  some  creatures  than  in-  others,  yet  it 
ghtters  in  all,  and  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 'admmisters 
matter  of  praise.  But  they  are  not  only  little  things,  but  the 
choicer  isvours  he  has  bestowed  upon  us.  How  much  does  it 
deserve  our  acknowledgment,  that  he  should  contrive  our 
recovery,  when  we- had  plotted  our  rain!  That  when  he  did 
from  eternity  behold  1he-crimes  wherewith  we  would  inceiue 
bim,  he  should  not,  according  to  the  rights  of  justice,  cast  us 
into  hell,  but  prize  us  at  the  rale  of  the  blood  and  life  of  his 
only  Son,  in  value  above  the  blood  of  men  and  lives  of  angeU. 
How  should  we  bless  that  God,  that  we  have  yet  a  gospci 
among  us,  thai  we  are  not  driven  into  the  utmost  regions,  that 
we  can  attend  upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  are  not 
forced  to  the  secret  obscurities  of  the  night!  ^yhalsoGve^  we 
enjoy,  whatsoever  we  receive,  we  must  own  him  ad  the  donor, 
and  read  his  hand  in  it.  Rob  bim  not  of  any  praise,  to  give  to 
an  instrumeot.  No  man  has  wherewithal  to  do  us  good,  nor  a 
heart  to  do  us  good,  nor  opportunities  of  benefiting  us,  without 
him.     When  the  cripple  received  the  soundness  of  his  limbs 
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from  Peter,  Acta  iii.  6,  he  praised  the  hand  that  sent  it,  not  the 
hand  that  brought  it;  he  praised  God,ver.  8.  When  we  want 
any  thing  that  is  good,  let  the  goodness  of  Diviae  nature  move 
ua  to  David's  practice,  to  thirst-  after  God^  Psal.  xlii.  2.  And 
when  we  feel  the  motions  of  his  goodness  to  us,  let  us  imitate 
the  temper  of  the  same  holv  man;  "  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  foiget  not  all  hisbenefiia,"  Psal.  ciii.  2.  It  is  an  unworthy 
carnage,  to  deal  with  him  as  a  trarelter  does  with  a  fountain, 
kneel  down  to  drink  of  it  when  he  is  thirsty,  and  turn  his  back 
upon  it,  and  perhaps  never  think  or  it  more  after  he  is  satisfied. 
[4.]  And  lastly.  Imitate  this  goodness  of  God.  If  his  good- 
ness tias  such  an  influence  upon  us  as  to  make  us  lore  him,  it 
will  also  more  us  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  imitate  him  in  it. 
Christ  makes  this  use  from  the  doctrine  of  Divine  goodness, 
"  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ; — that  ye  may  be  the  children 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for^Jie  makeih  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,"  Matt.  v.  44,45.  As  holiness  is  a 
resemblance  of  Ood's  purity,  so  charity  is  a  resemblance  of 
God's  goodness:  and  this  oar  Saviour  calls  perfection }  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is'per- 
fect,"  ver.  48.  As  God  would  not  be  a  perfect  God  without 
goodness,  so  neither  can  any  be  a  perfect  Christian  without 
kindness;  charily  and  love  being  the  splendour  and  loveliness 
of  all  Christian  graces,  as  goodness  is  the  splendour  and  loveli- 
ness of  alt  Divine  attributes.  This,  and  holiness,are  ordered  in 
the  Scripture  to  be  the  grand  patterns  of  our  imitation.  Imitate 
the  goodness  of  God  in  two  things. 

In  relieving  and  assisting  others  in  distress.     Let  our  heart 
be  as  large  in  the  capacity  of  creatures,  as  God's  is  in  the  ca- 

Eacity  of  a  Creator.  A  large  heart  from  him  to  us,  and  a  siruit 
eart  from  us  to  others,  will  not  suit.  Let  us  not  think  any  so 
far  below  us,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  our  care,  since  God  think* 
none  that  are  infinitely  distant  from  him,  too  mean  for  his.  Hia 
infinite  glory  mounts  him  above  the  creature,  but  his  infinite 
goodness  stoops  him  to  the  meanest  works  of  his  hands.  As  he 
lets  not  the  transgressions  of  prosperitypass  without  punish- 
ments, BO  he  lets  not  the  distress  of  his  afflicted  people  pass  him 
without  suppOTt.  Shall  God  provide  for  the  ease  of  beasts,  and 
shall  not  we  have  some  tenderness  towards  those  that  are  of  the 
same  blood  with  ourselves,  and  have  as  good  blood  to  boast  of  as 
runs  in  the  veins  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth;  andasmean 
and  as  little  as  they  are,  can  lay  claim  to  as  ancient  a  pedigree 
as  the  stateliest  prince  in  the  world,  who  cannot  ascend  to  ances- 
tors beyond  Adam  ?  Shall  we  glut  ourselves  with  Divine  be- 
neficence to  us,  and  wear  his  livery  only  on  our  own  backs,  for-  ' 
getting  the  afflictions  of  some  dear  Joseph ;  when  God,  who  has 
ao  unblemished  felicity  in  hia  own  nature,  looks  out  himself  to 
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view  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  poor  creatures?  Why  has  God 
increased  the  doles  of  his  treasures  to  some  more  than  others? 
Was  it  merely^  for  ihemseWes,  or  rather  that  they  might  hare 
a  ground,  to  attain  t^e  honour  of  imitating  him?  Shall  wa 
embezzle  his  goods  to  our  own  use,  as  if  we  were  absolutely 
proprietors,  and  not  stewards  intrusted  for  others?  Shall  we 
make  a  difficulty  to  part  with  something  to  others,  out  of  that 
abundance  he  has  bestowed  upon  any  of  us?  Did  not  his  good- 
ness strip  his  Son  of  the  glory  of  heaven  for  a  time  to  enrich 
us?  and  shall  we  shrug  when  we  are  to  part  with  a  little  to 
pleasure  him?  ItJs  not  very  becoming  for  any  to  be  back- 
ward in  supplying  the  necessities  of  others  with  a  few  morsels, 
who  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  their  greatest  necessities 
supplied  with  his  Son's  blood.  He  demands  not  that  we  should 
strip  ourselves  of  all  for  others,  but  of  a  pittance,  something  of 
superfluity,  which  will  turn  more  to  our  account  than  what  is 
vainly  and  unprofitably  consumed  on  our  backs  and  bellies.  If 
he  has  given  much  to  any  of  us,  it  is  rather  to  lay  aside  part  for 
the  income  of  his  service;  else  we  would  monopolize  Divine 
goodness  to  ourselves,  and  seem  to  distrust,  under  oui  present 
experience,  his  future  kiudness;  as  though  the  last  thing  be 
gave  us  was  attended  with  this  language,  Hoard  up  this,  and 
expect  no  mote  from  me;  use  it  only  to  the  glutting  yoiu  ava- 
rice and  feeding  your  ambition;  which  would  be  against  the 
whole  scope  of  Divine  goodness.  If  we  do  not  endeavour  to 
write  after  the  comely  copy  he  has  set  us,  we  may  provoke  him 
to  harden  himself  against  us,  and  in  wrath  bestow  thai  on  tbo 
fire,  or  on  our  enemies,  which  his  goodness  has  imparted  to  us 
for  his  gloiy,  and  the  supplying  the  necessities  of  poor  creatures. 
And  on  the  contrary,  he  is  so  delighted  with  this  kind  of  imita- 
tion of  him,  that  a  cup  of  cold  water,  when  there  is  no  more  to 
be  done,  shall  not  be  unrewarded. 

Imitate  God  in  his  goodness,  in  a  kindneaa  to  our  worst  ene- 
mies. The  best  man  is  more  unworthy  to  receive  any  thing 
from  God,  than  the  worst  can  be  (o  receive  from  us.  How  kind 
is  God  to  those  that  blaspheme  hiro,and  gives  them  the  same  sun 
and  the  same  showers,  that  he  does  to  the  best  men  in  the  world! 
Is  it  not  more  our  glory  to  imitate  God,  in  doing  good  to  those 
that  hate  us,  than  to  imitate  the  men  of  the  world  in  requiting  evjl, 
^by  a  return  of  a  sevenfold  mischief?  This  would  be  a  goodness 
which  would  vanquish  the  hearts  of  men,  and  render  us  greater 
than  Alexanders  and  Ciesars,  who  did  only  triumph  over  misera- 
ble carcasses;  yea,  it  is  to  triumph  over  ourselves,  in  being  good 
against  the  sentiments  of  corrupt  nature.  Revenge  makes  us 
slaves  tp  our  passions  as  much  as  the  offenders,  add  good 
returns  render  us  victorious  over  our  adversaries;  "  Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  Rom.  xii.  81. 
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WbflQ  we  took  up  arms  against  God,  his  goodness  contrived 
not  OUT  ruin,  but  our  recovery.  This  is  such  a  goodness  of  God, 
aa  could  Dot  be  discovered  in  an  innocent  slate.  While  man 
had  continued  in  his  duty,  he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  an 
enmity;  and  God  couid  not  but  love  hint,  unless  he  had  denied 
himself  So  this  of  being  good  to  our  enemies,  couid  never  hare 
been  practised  in  a  state  of  rectitude;  since  where  was  a  perfect 
innocence,  there  could  be  no  spark  of  enmity  to  one  another. 
It  can  be  no  disparagement  to  any  man's  dignity,  to  cost  his 
influences  on  his  greatest  opposers,  since  God,  who  acts  for  his 
own  glory,  thinks  not  himself  disparaged  by  sending  forth  the 
streams  of  his  bounty  on  the  wickedest  persons,  who  are  far 
meaner  to  him  than  those  of  the  same  blood  can  be  to  us.  Who 
has  the  worse  thoughts  of  the  sun  for  shining  upon  the  earth, 
that  sends  up  vapours  to  cloud  it?  It  can  be  no  disgrace  to  re- 
semble God;  if  his  hand  and  heart  be  open  to  ua,  let  not  ours  be 
shut  to  any. 


DISCOURSE  XIII. 

OS     OOd's     DOHIHIOir. 


The  Psalm  begins  with  the  praise  of  God,  wherein  the  pen- 
man excites  his  soul  to  a  right  and  elevated  management  of  so 
great  &  duty;  "Bless  the  XJord,  0  my  soul;  and  all  that  is  with- 
in me,  bless  his  holy  name,"  verse  1.  And  because  himself 
and  all  men  were  insufficient  to  offer  up  a  praise  to  God  an- 
swerable t«  the  greatness  of  his  benefits,  he  summons,  in  the 
end  of  the  Psalm,  the  angels  and  all  creatures  to  join  in  con- 
cert with  him. 

Observe  the  following  points: 

As  man  is  too  shallow  a  creature  to  compreiiend  the  excel- 
lency of  God,  so  he  is  too  dull  and  scanty  a  creature  to  offer 
up  a  true  praise  to  God,  both  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his 
nature,  and  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  his  benefits. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  Divine  benefits,  our  souls  must  there- 
fore be  often  jogged  and  roused  up.  "  All  that  is  within  me," 
ererypawer  of  my  rational  and  every  affection  of  my  sensi- 
tive part.  All  his  faculties,  all  hia  thoughts.  Our  souls  will 
hang  back  from  God  in  every  duty,  much  more  in  this,  if  ws 
lay  not  a  strict  charge  upon  them.  We  are  so  void  of  a  pure 
and.  entire  love  to  God,  that  we  have  no  mind  to  those  duties. 
Wants  will  spur  us  on  to  prayer,  but  a  pure  love  to  God  can 
alone  spirit  us  to  praise.    We  are  more  ready  to  reach  out  a 
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hand  tofeceire  his  merciesj  thaa  to  lift  up  onr  heart  to  recog- 
nise them  after  the  receipt. . 

After  the  Psalmist  had  summoned  his  own  soul  to  this  tuk, 
he  enumerates  the  Divine  blessings  received  by  him,  ta  awaken 
his  soul  by  a  sense  of  them  to  so  noble  a  work.  He  begins  at 
the  first  and  foundation-mercy  to  himself,  the  pardou  of  his 
ain,  and  justification  of  his  person,  the  renewing  of  his  sickly 
and  languishing  nature;  "Who  forgivetb  alt  thine  iniquities; 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,"  verse  3:  His  redemption  from 
death  or  eternal  destruction;  his  expected  glorification  there- 
upon, which  he  speaks  of  with  that  certainty  as  if  it  were  pre- 
sent. "  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction ;  who  crowo- 
eth  thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender  mercies,"  verse  4.  He 
makes  his  progress  to  the  mercy  manifested  to  the  church  in 
protection  of  it  against,  or  delivery  of  it  from  oppressions; 
"The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that- 
are  oppressed,"  verse  6.  In  the  discovery  of  his  will  and  law, 
and  the  glory  of  his  merciful  name  to  it;  "He  made  known 
his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy,"  verses  7,  8;  which  latter  words  may  refer  also  to  the 
free  and  unmerited  spring  of  the  benefits  he  had  reckoned  up, 
namely,  the  mercy  of  God,  which  he  mentions  also  verse  10. 
"He  has  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins;  nor  rewarded  us  ac- 
cording to  our  iniquities;"  and  then  extols  the  perfection  of. 
Divine  mercy,  in  the  pardoning  of  sin,  verses  11, 12;  the  pater- 
nal tenderness  of  God,  verse  13;  the  eternity  of  his  mercy, 
verse  17;  but  restrains  it  to  the  proper  object,  verses  It.  17,  "to 
them  that  fear  him,"  that  is,  to  them  that  believe  in  him:  fear 
being  the  word  commonly  used  for  faith  in  the  Old- Testament, 
under  the  legal  dispensation,  wherein  the  spirit  of  bondage  was 
more  eminent  than  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  end  their  fear  more 
t))&n  their  confidence,  -    . 

Observe  again,  all  the  true  blessings  grow  up  from  the  par- 
don of  sin ;  "  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,"  verse  3.  That 
is  the  first  blessing,  the  top  jtnd  crown  of  all  other  favours, 
which  draws  all  other  blessings  after  it,  and  sweetens  all  other 
blessings  with  it.  The  principal  intent  of  Christ  was  expiation 
Of  sin,  redemption  from  iniquity;  the  purchase  of  other  bless- 
ings was  consequent  upon  it.  Pardon  of  sin  is  every  blessing 
Trirtually,  and  in  the  root  and  spring  it  flows  from  the  favour  of 
Ood,  and  is  such  a  gift  as  cannot  be  tainted  with  a'ctirse,  as 
outward  things  may. 

Again,  where'sin  is  pardoned,  the  soul  is  renewed;  "Who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases,"  verse  3.  Where  guilt  is  remitted, 
the  deformity  and  sickness  of  the  soul  is  cured.  Forgiveness 
is  a  teeming  mercy,  it  never  goes  single;  when  we  h«v«  an 
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interest  in  Christ,  as  bearing  ibe  chastisement  of  our  peace,  we 
receive  also  a  balsam  from  his  blood,  to  heal  the  wouods  we 
•feel  in  our  nature.  "  The  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed,"  Isa.  liii.  5.  As  there 
is  a  guilt  ia  sin,  which  binds  tis  over  to  punishment,  bo  there  is 
a  contagion  in  sin,  which  fills  us  with  pestilent  diseases:  when 
the  one  is  remored  the  other  is  cured.  We  should  not  know 
how  to  love  the  one  without  the  other.  The  renewing  the  soul 
is  necessary  for  a  delightful  relish  of  the  other  blessings  of  God. 
A  condemned  qialefacior  infected  with  a  leprosy,  or  any  other 
loathsome  distemper,  if  pardoned,  could  take  little  comfort  in 
his  freedom  from  the  gibbet,  without  a  cure  of  his  plague. 

Again,  God  is  tbefole  and  sovereign  Author  of  all  spiritual 
blessings.  "  Who  fisrgiveth  all  thine  ioiquiltes;  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases."  He  refers  all  to  God,  nothing  to  himself  in  his 
own  merit  and  strength.  All,  not  the  pardon  of  one  sin  merited 
by  me,  not  the  cure  of  one  disease  can  I  owe  to  my  own  power, 
and  the  strength  of  my  free  will,  and  the  operations  of  nature. 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  the  Prince  of  pardon,  the  Physician  that 
restores  me,  the  Redeemer  that  delivers  me:  it  is  a  sacrilege,  to 
divide  the  praise  between  God  and  ourselves.  God  only  can 
knock-off  our  fetters,  expel  our  distempers,  and  restore  a  de- 
formed soul  to  its  decayed  beauty. 

Again,  gracious  souls  will  bless  God  as  much  for  sanctification 
as  for  justification.  The  commencement  of  sanctification  (and 
there  is  no  more  in  this  life]  is  worthy  of  solemn  acknowledgment. 
It  is  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace,  when  our  hymns  are  made  up  of 
ackoowledgments  of  God's  sanctifying  as  well  as  pardoning 
grace.  In  blessing  God  for  the  one,  we  rather  show  a  love  to 
ourselves;  in  blessing  God  for  the  other,  we  cast  out  a  pure  beam 
of  love  to  God ;  because  by  purifying  grace  we  are  fitted  to  the 
service  of  our  Maker,  prepared  to  every  good  work  which  im 
delightful  to  him;  by  the  other,  we  are  eased  in  ourselves. 
Patdon  fills  us  with  inward  peace,  but  sanctification  fills  us  with 
an  activity  for  God.  Nothing  is  so  capable  of  setting  the  soul 
in  a  heavenly  tune,  as  the  consideration  of  God  as  a  pardoner 
and  as  a  healer. 

Again,  where  sin  is  pardoned,  the  punishment  is  remitted. 
"  Who  fo^iveth  all  thine  iniquities;— who  redeemeth  thy  life 
from  destruction,"  ver.  3, 4.  A  malefactor's  pardon  puts  an  eod 
to  his  chains,  frees  him  from  the  stench  of  the  dungeon  and  fear 
of  the  gibbet.  Pardon  is  nothing  else  but  the  remitting  of  guilt, 
and  guilt  is  nothing  else  but  an  obligation  to  punishment,  as  a 
penai  debt  for  sin.  A  creditor's  tearing  a  bond,  frees  the  debtor 
from  payment  and  rigour. 

Amin,  growth  in  grace  is  always  annexed  to  true  sanctifica- 
tion.    "  So  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's,"  ver.  5. 
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Interpretera  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  mann^ofthe 
eagle's  iienewing  its  youth,  and  regaining  its  vigour : '  he  speaks 
best  that  said  the. psalmist  speaks  oaly  according  to  the  opinion 
«f.the  Tulgar,  and  his  design  was  not  to  write  a  natural  history. 
Growth  always  accompanies  grace,  as  well  as  it  does  nature  in 
the  body;  not  that  it  is  without  its  qualms  and  languishing  fits, 
as  children  are  not,  but  still  their  distempers  make  them  grow; 
grace  is  not  an  idle,  but  an  active  principle.  It  is  not  likely  the 
psalmist  means  it  of  the  strength  of  the  body,  or  the  prosperity 
and  stability  of  his  government,  but  the  vigour  of  his  grace  and 
comfort,  since  they  are  spiritual  blessings  her&that  are  the  mat* 
ter  of  his  song.  -  The  healing  the  disease  conduces  to  the  sprout- 
ing up  and  flourishing  of  the  body.  It  \6  the  nature  of  grace  to 
go  from  strength  to  strength. 

Again,  when  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  perfectly  pardoned.  "  As 
far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gressions from  us,"  ver.  IS.  The  east  and  west  aie  the  great- 
est distance  in  the  world,  the  terms  can  never  meet  together. 
When  sin  is  pardoned,  it  is  never  charged  again;  the  guilt  of  it 
can  DO  more  return,  than  east  can  become  west,  or  west  become 
east. 

Once  more,  obedience  is  necessary  to  an  interest  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is — to  them  that  fear  him — 
to  those  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them,"  ver. 
17, 18.  Commands  are  to  be  remembered  in  order  to  praclice; 
a  vain  speculation  is  not  the  intent  of  the  publication  of  them. 

After  the  psalmist  had  enumerated  the  benefits  of  God,  he 
reflects  upon  the  greatness  of  Grod,  and  considers  himon  his 
throne  encompassed  with  the  angels,  the  ministers  of  his  provi- 
dence. "The  Lord  has  prepared  his  thropa  in  the  heaveusi 
and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,^'  ver.  19,  •  He  brings  in  this  of 
bis  dottiinion,  just  after  he  had  largely  treated  of  his  mercy. 
Either,^ 

To  signify,  that  God  is  not  only  to  be  praised  for  his  mercy, 
but  for  his  majesty,  both  for  (he  height  and  extent  of  his  au- 
thority. 

Or,  to  extol  the  greatness  of  his  mercy  and  pity.  What  I 
have  said  now,  0  my  soul,  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  pater- 
nal pity,  is  commended  by  his  majesty;  his  grandeur  hinders 
not  his  clemency:  though  his  throne  be  high,  bis  heart  is  ten- 
der. '  He  looks  down  upon  his  meanest  servants  from  the 
height  of  his  glory.  Since  his  majesty  is  infinite,  his  mercy 
must  be  as  great  as  his  majesty.  -It  must  be  a  greater  pity 
lodging  in  his  breast,  than  what  is  in  any  creature,  since  it  is 
not  damped  by  the  greatness  of  his  sovereignty. 

Or,  to  render  his  mercy  more  comfortable.    The  mercy  I 
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hare  spoken  of,  0  my  sool,  is  not  the  mercy  of  a  sobject,  but 
of  a  soTereign.  An  executioner  may  torture  a  criminal,  and 
atrip  him  of  his  life,  and  a  vulgar  pity  cannot  relieve  him,  bat 
the  clemency  of  the  prince  can  perfectly  pardon  him.  It  ig 
that  Oodwho-haa  none  above  him  to  control  him,  none  below 
him  to  resist  him,  that  has  performed  all  the  acts  of  grace  to 
thee.  If  God  by  his  supremo  authority  pardons  us,  who  can 
reverse  it?  If  all  the  subjects  of  Qod  in  tho  world  should  par- 
don us,  and  God  withhold  his  grant,  what  'will  it  profit  us? 
Take  comfort,  0  my  soul,  since  God  from  his  throne  in  the 
highest,  and  that  Ood  who  rules  over  every  particniar  of  the 
ereatioQ,  has  granted  and  sealed  thy  pardon  to  thee.  What 
would  his  grace  signify,  if  he  were  but  a  monarch,  extending 
his  royal  empire  over  every  thing,  and  swaying  all  by  his 
sceptre  7 

Or,  to  render  the  psalmist's  confidence  more  firm  in  any 
pressures.  He  had  considered  the  misery  of  man  In  the  short- 
ness  of  bis  life,  ver.  15,  16;  his  place  should  know  him  no 
more,  he  should  never  return  to  his  authority,  employments, 
opportunities,  that  death  would  take  from  him;  but,  howso- 
ever, the  mercy  and  majesty  of  God  were  the  ground  of  his 
confidence.  He  draws  himself  from  poring  upon  any  calami- 
ties which  may  assault  him,  to  heaven,  the  place  where  God 
orders  all  things  that  are  done  on  the  earth.  He  is  able  to  pro- 
tect us  from  our  dangers, and  to  deliver  us  Jrom  our  distresses; 
whatsoever  miseries  thou  mayest  lie  tmder,  0  my  soul,  cast 
thy  eye  op  to  heaven,  and  see  a  pitying  God  in  a  majestic 
authority;  a  God  who  can  perform  what  he  has  promised  to 
them  that  fear  him;  since  he  has  a  throne  above  the  heavens^ 
and  bears  sway  over  all  that  envy  thy  happiness,  and  would 
stain  thy  felicity:  a  God  whose  authority  cannot  be  curtailed 
and  dismembered  by  any.  When  the  prophet  solicits  the  Di- 
vine compassion,  he  urges  him  by  his  dweUing  in  heaven,  the 
habitation  of  his  holiness,  Isa.  Ixiii.  15.  "  His  kingdom  ruleth 
over  ell:"  there  is  none  therefore  baa  any  autfiority  to  make 
him  break  his  covenant  or  violate  his  promise. 

Or,  as  an  incentive  to  obedience.  The  Lord  is  merciful, 
says  he,  to  them  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do  them, 
ver.  17,  IS.  And  then  brings  in  the  text  as  an  encouragement 
to  observe  bis  precepts:  he  has  a  majesty  that  deserves  it 
from  OS,  and  an  authority  to  protect  us-in  it.  If  a  king'jn  a 
small  spot  of  earth  is  to  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects,  how  much 
more  is  God,  who  is  more  majestic  than  all  the  angels  in  hea- 
ven, and  m'onarchs  on  earth,  wha  has  a  majesty  to  exact  our 
obedience,  and  a  mercy  lO'Rllore  it!  Wo  should  not  set  upon 
the  performance  of  any  fluty,  without  an  ©ye  lifted  up  to  God  ■ 
as  a  great  %^g.  It  would  make  us  wilting  to  serve  turn;  the 
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more  coble  the  person,  the  more  honourable  and  powerful  the 

Erinoe,  the  more  glorious  is  his  service.  A  view  of  God  upOQ 
is  throne,  will  make  us  think  his  service  our  privilege,  his 
precepts  our  omameirts,  and  obedience  to  him  the  greatest 
honour  and  nobility.  It  will  make  us  weighty  and  serious  ia 
oiu  performances.  .It  would  stake  us  down  to  any  duty.  The 
reason  .we  are  so  loose  and  unmannerly  in  the  carriage  of  our 
souls  before  God,  is  because  we  consider  him  not  as  a  great 
King,  Mai.  i.  14.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  in  re- 
gard of  his  majesty,  b  the  prefaee  to  prayer. 

Let  us  now  considbr  the  words  in  themselres.  "  The  Lord 
hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens;  and  his  kingdom 
Tuleth  over  all." 

,  "The  Lord  hath  prepared."  The  word  signifies  "estab- 
lished" as  well  as  prepared,  and  might  so  be  rendered.  Due 
preparation  is  a  natural  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  thing. 
Hasty  resolves  break  and  moulder.     This  notes. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  authority.  He  prepares  it;  none  else 
foi  him.  It  is  a  dominion  that  originally  resides  in  his  nature, 
not  derived  from  any  by  birth  or  commission;  he  alone  pre- 
pared it.  He  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  own  kingdom;  his. autho- 
rity therefore  is  unbounded,  as  infinite  as  his  nature:  none  can 
set  laws  to  him,  because  none  but  himself  prepared  his  throne 
for  him.  As  he  will  not  impair  his  own  happiness,  so  be  will 
not  abridge  himself  of  his  own  authority. 

And  his  readiness  to  exercise  it  upon  due  occasions.  He 
has  prepared  his  throne,  he  is  not  at  a  loss,  he  needs  not  stay 
for  a  commission,  or  instructions  from  any  how  to  act.  He 
has  all  things  ready  for  ibe  assistance  of  his  peoplejhe  has 
rewards'  and  punishments,  his  treasures  and  axes,  the  great 
marks  of  authority,  lying  by  him,  the  one  for  the  good,  tbe 
other  for  the  wicked.  His  mercy  he  keeps  by  him  for  thou- 
sands, Exod.  xxxir.  7.  His  arrows  he  has  prepared  byhim 
for  rebels,  Paal.  vii.  13, 

His  wise  management  of  it.  It  is  prepared:  preparatioiu 
imply  prudence;  the  government  of  God  is  not  a  rash  end 
heady  authority.  A  prince  upon  hb  throne,  a  judge  upon  the 
bench,  manages  things  with  the  greatest  discretion,  or  ^ould 
be  supposed  so  to  do. 

Suocessfulness  and  duration  of  it.  He  hath  prepared  or 
established.  It  is  fixed,  not  tottering:  it  is  an  immovable  do- 
minion ;  all  the  Etrugglings  of  men  and  devils  cannot  overturn 
it,  Dor  so  much  as  shake  it.  It  is  established  ab6ve  the  reach 
of  obstinate  rebels;  he  cannot  be  deposed  from  it,  he  cannot  be 
rivalled  in  it.  His  dominion,  as  himself, -abides  for  ever.  And 
as  his  counsel,  so  his  authority  shall  st^d,  and  he  will  doi  all 
bia  pleaeure,  Isa.  xlvi.  10. 
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"  His  throne  ia  the  hearens."  This  is  an  eicpresslpn  to  sig- 
nify the  authority  of  Ood ;  for  as  God  has  no  members  properly, 
though  he  be  so  represented  to  us, so  he  has  properly  no  throne. 
It  signifies  his  power  of  reigning  and  judging.  A  throne  is 
proper  to  royalty,  the  seat  of  majesly  in  its  excellency,  and  the 
place  where  the  deepest  respect  and  homage  of  subjects  is  paid, 
and  their  petitions  presented.  That  the.  throne  of  God  is  in  the 
heavens,  that  there  he  sits  as  a  Sovereign,  is  the  opinion  of  all 
that  acknowledge  a  God;  when  they  stand  in  need  of  his  au- 
thority to  assist  them,  their  eyes  are  lifted  up  and  their  heads 
stretched  out  to  heaven;  so  liis  Son  Christ  prayed,  he  c  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven,"  as  the  place  where  his  Father  sat  in 
majesty,  as  the  most  adorable  object,  John  xvii.  1.  Heaven 
has  the  title  of  his  throne,  as  the  earth  has  that  of  his  footstool, 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1.  And  therefore  heaven  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
authority  of  God.  "After  that  thou  shalt  have  known  that 
the  heavens  do  rule,"  Dan.  iv.  86;  that  is,  that  God  who  has 
his  throne  in  the  heavens,  orders  earthly  princes  and  sceptres 
as  he  pleases,  and  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

His  throne  in  the  heavens  notes. 

The  glory  ofhia  dominion.  The  heavens  are  the  most  state- 
ly and  comely  pieces  of  the  creation.  His  majesty  is  there 
most  visible,  his  glory  most  splendid.  The  heavens  speak  «ut 
with  a  full  mouth  his  glory,  Psal.  xix.  I.  It  is  therefore  called, 
the  habitation  of  his  holiness  and  of  his  glory,  Isa.  Iziii.  15. 
There  is  the  greatest  glister  and  brightness  of  his  glory.  The 
whole  earth  indeed  is  full  of  his  glory,  full  of  (he  beams  of  it, 
the  heaven  is  full  of  the  body  of  it ;  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach 
the  earth,  bat  the  full  glory  of  it  is  in  the  Armament.  In  hea- 
ven his  dominion  is  more  acknowledged  by  the  angels,  stand- 
ing at  his  beck,  and  by  their  readiness  and  swiftness,  obeying 
his  commands,  going  and  returning  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
Bzek.  i.  14.  His  throne  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  the  heavens> 
since  his  dominion  is  not  disputed  there  by  the  angels  that 
sltend  him,  as  it  is  on  earth  by  the  rebels  that  arm  themselves 
against  him. 

T%e  mpremacy  of  his  empire.  The  heavens  are  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  only  fit  palace  for  him;  it  is  iti  the 
heavens  his  majesty  and  dignity  are  so  sublime,  that  they  are 
elevated  above  all  earthly  empires.- 

Peculiarity  of  this  dominion.  He  rules  in  the  heavens 
alone.  There  is  some  shadow  of  empire  in  the  world.  Royalty 
is  communicated  to  men  as  his  substitutes.  He  has  disposed  a 
vicarious  dominion  to  m«i  on  his  footstool  the  earth,  he  gives 
them  some  share  in  his  authority ;  and  therefore  (he  title  of  hia 
name,  « I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods,"  Psal.  Imii.  6 ;  but  in  hea- 
ven he  reigns  alone,  without  any  substitutes;  his  throne  ia 
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tbere :  b«  gives  out  his  orders  to  the  angete  himself;  the  marks 
of  bU  immediate  sovereignty  are  there  most  visible.  He  has 
no  vicars-general  of  that  empire.  His  auihority  is  not  delegated 
to  any  creature,  he  rules  the  blessed  spiriU  by,himsel£;  but  he 
rules  men  that  ara  on  his  footstool  by  others  of  the  same  kind, 
men  of  their  own  nature. 

The  vaatneaa  of  his  empire.  The  earth  is  but  a  spot  to  tbe 
heavens.  What  is  England  in  a  map  of  tbe  whole  earth,  but  a 
spot  you  may  cover  with  your  finger?  Much  less  must  tbe 
vbole  earth  be  to  the  extended  heavens.  It  is  but  a  tittle  point 
or  atom  to  what  is  visible;  the  sun  is  vastly  bigger  than  it,  and 
several  stars  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  greater  bulit  than  ihe 
earth;  and  how  many  and  what  heavens  are  beyond,  the  igno- 
tance  of  man  cannot  understand.  If  tbe  throne  of  Ood  be 
there,  it  is  a  larger  circuit  he  rules  in  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. You  cannot  conceive  the  many  millions  of  little  parti- 
cles there  are  in  the  earth,  and  if  all  put  together  be  but  as  one 
point  to  that  place  where  the  throne  of  God  is  seated,  bow  vast 
must  his  empire  be!  He  rules  there  over  the  angels,  which  ex- 
cel in  strength,  those  hosts  of  his  which  do  his  pleasure,  in  com- 
parison of  whom  all  tbe  men  in  the  world,  and  the  power  of 
the  greatest  potentates,  are  no  more  than  the  strength  of  an  ant 
or  fly)  multitudes  of  them  encircle  bis  throne,  and  listen  to  his 
orders  without  roving,  and  execute  them  without  disputing. 
And  since  his  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  it  will  follow,  that  ul 
things  under  the  heaven  are  parts  of  his  dominion;  his  tbroM 
being  in  the  highest  place,  the  inferior  things  of  earth  caDoal 
but  be  subject  to  him:  and  it  necessarily  includes  his  infiueqoe 
on  all  things  below;  because  the  heavens  are  (be  cause  of  all 
the  motion  in  the  world,  the  immediate  thing  which  the  earth 
naturally  addresses  for  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  above  which  there 
is  no  superior  but  the  Lord.  "  The  earth  hears  the  corD,  wine, 
and  oil;  the  heavens  hear  the  earth-,  and  the  Lord  hears  the 
heavens,"  Hos.  it  SI,  ii. 

T%e  eaaineaa  qf  managing  this  government.  His  throne 
being  placed  on  high,  he  cannot  but  behold  all  things  that  an 
done  below ;  the  height  of  a  place  gives  advantage  to  a  pure  and 
clear  eye  to  behold  things  below  it.  Had  the  sun  an  ey«,  no- 
thing could  be  done  in  the  open  air  out  of  its  ken.  The  throne 
of  God  being  in  heaven,  he  easily  looks  from  thence  upon  all  tbe 
ebUdren  of  men.  "The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upoa 
the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  under- 
stand," Psal.  xir.  2.  He  looks  not  down  from  heaven  as  if  he 
were  in  regard  of  his  presence  confined  there,  but  he  looks  down 
majestically,  and  by  way  of  authority;  ooraa  (he  lookofa  baie 
woctator,  but  the  look  of  a  governor,  to  pass  a  sentence  upon 
them  as  a  judge.    His  being  in  tbe  heavens,  renders  him  capa- 
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ble  of  doing  whaUoever  he  pleases,  Psal.  cxv.  9.  His  throne 
being  there,  he  can  by  a  word,  in.  slopping  the  motions  of  the 
bearens,  turn  the  whole  earth  into  confusion.  In  this  respect 
it  is  said,  he  "  ridelh  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,"  Dent  zxxii. 
S6;  disch&i^es  his  thunders  upon  men,  and  makes  the  infiuences 
of  it  serve  his  people's  interesL  By  one  turn  of  a  cock,  as  yon 
see  in  grottoes,  he  can  eanse  streams  from  several  parts  of  the 
heavens  to  refresh  or  ruin  the  world. 

Duration  of  it.  The  heavens  are  incorruptible,  his  throne 
is  placed  there  in  an  incorruptible  state.  Earthly  empires  havB 
tbeir  decays  and  dissohitjons.  The  throne  of  God  outlives  the 
dissolution  of  the  world. 

"His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  He  has  en  afaBolnte  right 
over  all  things  within  the  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth:  though 
his  throne  be  in  heaven,  as  the  place  where  his  glory  is  most 
eminent  and  visible,  his  authority  most  exactly  obeyed,  yet  his 
kingdom  extends  itself  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth.  He  does 
not  muffle  and  cloud  up  himself  in  heaven,  or  confine  his  so- 
vereignty to  that  place;  his  royal  power  extends  to  all  visible 
as  well  as  invisible  things:  he  is  proprietor  and  possessor  of 
all:  "  The  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy 
God,  the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is.''  Deut  x.  14.  He 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  as  he  pleases.  He  does  not  say.  His 
kingdom  rules  all  that  fear  him,  but  over  all;  so  that  it  is  not 
the  kingdom  of  grace  he  here  speaks  of,  but  bis  natural  and 
Dniversal  kingdom;  over  atigels  and  men,  Jews  and  gentiles^ 
animate  and  inanimale  things. 

The  psalmist  considers  God  here  as  a  great  monarch  and 
general,  and  all  creatures  as  his  hosts  and  regiments  uudw 
him;  and  takes  notice  principally  of  two  things; 

7%e  establishment  ofhia  throne,  together  with  the  teat  iff 
it.     "  He  has  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens." 

9^  extent  qf  his  empire.    "His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all" 
This  text,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  is  a  fit  basis  for  a  discourse 
upon  the  dominion  of  God,  and  the  observation  will  be  this. 
-  Doctrine.     God  is  sovereign  Lord  and  King,  and  exercises 
a  domioion  over  the  whole  world,  both  heaven  and  earth. 

This  is  so' clear,  that  nothing  is  more  spoken  of  in  scripttire. 
The  very  name,  Lord,  imports  it;  a  name  originally  belonging 
to  gods,  and  from  them  translated  to  others.  And  he  Li  fre- 
quently called,  "The  Lord  of  hosts,"  because  all  the  troops  and 
armies  of  spiritual  and  corporeal  creatures  are  in  his  hands,  and 
at  his  service.  This  is  one  of  his  principal  titles.  And  the 
angels  are  called,  "his  hosts,"  ver.  21,  following  the  text;  bis 
camp  and  militia.  But  more  plainly,  i  Kings  xxii.  19,  God  is 
presented  upon  his  throne,  encompassed  with  all  the  host  of 
heaven  standing  on  his  right  band  and  on  his  left,  which  can 
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be  noderstood  of  no  other  tluin  of  the  angels  that  wait  for  the' 
commantis  of  their  SoTereign,  and  staod  about,  not  to  counsel 
him,  but  to  receive  his  orders.  The  sun,  moon,  and  atars,  are 
called  his  hosts,  Deut.  iv.  19;  appointed  b^  him  for  the  gavem- 
ment  ofinfeiior  things.  He  has  an  absolute  authority  over  the 
greatest  and  the  least  creatures;  over  those  that  are  most-dread- 
ful, and  those  that  are  most  beneficial;  over  the  good  angeb 
that  willingly  obey  him,  over  the  evil  angels  that  seem  most 
incapable  of  government.  And  as  he  is  thus  Lord  of  hosts,  be 
is  the  "  King  of  glory,"  or  a  glorious  King,  Psal.  xxiv.  10.  Yon 
find  him  called  a  great  King;  the  "  Most  High,"  Psal.  zcii.  1; 
the  supreme  Monarch,  there  being  no  dignity  in  heaven  or 
eaitb,  but  what  is  dim  before  him,  %nd  infinitely  inferior  to 
him;  yea,  he.  has  the  title  of  only  King,  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  The 
title  5>f  royalty.truly  and  properly  only  belongs  to  him.  You 
miay  see  it  described  very  magnificently  by  David,  at  the  free- 
will offering  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  1  Chron.  xzix.  II, 
18.  "  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty: — thine  is  the  kingdom, 
0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all.  Both  riches 
and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou  reignest  over  alt;  and  in 
thine  hand  is  power  and  might;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make 
great,  and  to  give  strength  linlo  all."  He  has  an  eminency  of 
power,  or  authority  above  all.  All  earthly  princes  received  their 
diadems  from  him,  yea,  even  those  that  will  not  acknowledge 
him;  and  he  has  a  more  absolute  power  over  them,  than  they 
can  challenge  over  their  meanest  vassals.  As  God  has  a  know- 
ledge infinitely,  above  our  knowledge,  so  he  has  a  dominion 
incomprehensibly  above  any  dominion  of  man ;  and  by  all  the 
shadows  drawi^  from  the  authority  of  one  man  over  another, 
we  can  have  bnt  weak  glimmerings  of  the  authority  and  do- 
minion of  God. 

There  is  a  threefold  dominion  of  God. 

Nature^:  which  is  absolute  over  all  creatures,  and  is  foanded 
in  the  nature  of  God  as  Creator. 

^ritual  or  gracious:  which  is  a  dominion  over  his  church 
as  redeemed;  and  founded  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  . 

^glorious  kingdom  at  the  winding  up  of  all,  wherein  he 
shall  reign  over  all,  either  in  the  glory  of  his  mercy,  as  over  the 

florified  saints,  or  in  the  glory  of  his  justice,  in  the  condemned 
evils  and  men.  The  first  dominion  is  founded  in  nature.  The 
second  in  grace.  The  third,  in  regard  of  the  blessed,  in  grace; 
in  regard  of  the  damned,  in  demerit  in  them,  and  justice  in  him. 
He  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and  always  in  regard  of  propriety. 
"  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein,"  Psal:  zziv.  1.  The  earth,  with 
the  riches  and  treasures  in  the  bowels  of  it;  the  habitable  world. 
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with  every  thing  that  movea  upon  it,  is  hi»;  he  has  the  sole 
right,  aikl  what  right  soever  any  others  have,  is  derived  from 
him.  In  regard  also  of  possession:  '^The  most  high  God,  the 
possessor -of  heaven  and  earth,"  Gen.  xiv.  22;  in  respect  of 
Vhom,  man  is  not  the  proprietary  nor  possessor,  but  usufruc- 
tuary at  the  will  of  this  grand  I<ord. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this, 

I  shall  lay  down  some  general  propositions  for  the  clearing 
and  confirming  it, — I  shall  show  wherein  this  right  of  dominioo 
is  founded. — What  the  nature  of  it  is. — Wherein  it  consists;  and 
how  it  is  manifested. — The  uses  of  this  doctrine. 

1.  Some  general  propositions  for  the  clearing  and  confinoing 
of  it. 

(1.)  We  must  know  the  difference  between  the  might  or 
power  of  God,  and  his  authority.  We  commonly  mean  by  the 
power  of  God,  the  strength  of  God,  whereby  he  is  able  to  effect 
all  his  purposes.  By  the  authority  of  God,  we  mean  the  right 
he  has  to  act  what  he  pleases.  Omnipotence  is  his  physical 
power,  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  will.  Dominion  is 
his  moral  power,  whereby  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  do  what  he 
will.  Among  men,  strength  and  atitbority  are  two  distinct 
things.  A  subject  may  be  a  giant,  and  be  stronger  than  bis 
prince,  but  he  has  not  the  same  authority  as  his  prince.  Worldly 
dominion  may  be  seated  not  in  a  brawjiy  arm,  but  a  sickly  and 
infirm  body.  Just  as  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  distinguished  : 
knowledge  respects  the  matter,  being,  and  nature  of  a  thing: 
wisdom  respects  the  harmony,  order,  and  actual  usefulness  of  a 
thing.  Knowledge  searches  the  nature  of  a  thing,  and  wisdom 
employs  that  thing  to  its  proper  use.  A  man  may  have  much 
knowledge  and  little  wisdom;  so  a  man  may  have  much 
strength  and  little  or  no  authority.  A  greater  strength  may  be 
settled  in  the  servant,  but  a  greater  authority  resides  in  the. 
master;  strength  is  the  natural  vigour  of  a  man.  God  has  an 
infinite  strength,  he  has  a  strength  to  bring  to  pass  whatsoever 
he  decrees;  be  acts  without  fainting  and  weakness,  Isa.  zl.  28, 
and  impairs  not  his  strength  by  the  exercise  of  it.  As  God  is 
Lord,  he  has  a  right  to  enact;  as  he  is  Almighty,  he  has  a  power 
to  execute.  His  strength  is  the  executive  power  belonging  to  his 
dominion:  in  regard  of  his  sovereignty,  he  has  a  light  to  com- 
mand  all  creatures;  in  regard  of  his  atmightiness,  he  has  power 
to  make  his  commands  be  obeyed,  or  to  punish  men  for  the 
violation  of  them.  His  power  is  that  whereby  he  subdues  all 
creatures  under  him;  his  dominion  is  that  whereby  he  has  a 
right  to  subdue  all  creatures  under  him. 

This  dominion  is  a  right  of  making  what  he  pleases,  of  pos- 
sessing what  he  made,  of  disposing  of  what  he  does  possess; 
whereas  bis  power  is  an  abUity  to  make  what  he  has  a  right  to 
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create,  to  hold  what  he  does-  possess,  and  to  execnte  the  tuan- 
ner  wherein  he  resolres  to  dispose  of  his  creatures. 

(3.)  All  the  other  attributes  of  God  refer  to  this  perfectitm 
of  dominion.  They  all  bespeak  him  fit  for  it,  and  are  discor- 
ered  in  the  exercise  of  it  (which  has  been  manifested  in  the 
discourses  of  those  attributes,  we  have  passed  through  hitherto.) 
His  goodness  fits  him  for  it,  because  he  can  never  use  his  aa- 
thority  but  for  the  good  of  the  creatures,  and  conducting  them 
to  ^eir  true  end.  His  wisdom  can  never  be  mistaken  in  the 
exercise  of  it;  his  power  can  accomplish  the  decrees  that  flow 
from  his  absolute  authority.  What  can  he  more  rightful  than 
the  placing  authority  in  such  an  infinite  goodness,  that  has 
bowels  to  pity,  as  well  as  a  sceptre  to  sway  his  subjects?  that 
has  a  mina  to  contrive,  and  a  will  to  regulate  his  contrivances 
for  his  own  glory  and  his  creature's  good,  and  an  arm  of  power 
to  bring  to  pass  what  he  orders?  Without  this  dominion,  soma 
perfections,  as  justice  and  mercy,  would  lie  in  obscurity,  and 
much  of  his  wisdom  would  be  shrouded  from  our  sight  and 
knowledge. 

(3.)  This  of  dominion,  as  well  as  that  of  power,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all.  The  high  priest  was  to  wave  the  offers 
log,  or  shake  it  to  and  fro,  E^od.  zvix.  S4;  which,  the  Jews 
qay,  Vas  customarily  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  to  signify  God's  eovereignty 
over  all  the  pails  of  the  world.  And  some  of  the  heathens  in 
their  adorations  turned  their  bodies  to  all  quarters,  to  signily 
the  extensive  dominion  of  God  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
That*dominion  did  of  right  pertain  to  the  Deity,  was  confessed 
by  the  heathen  in  the  name  of  Baal,  given  to  their  idols,  whidi 
signifies  Lord;  and  was  not  a  name  of  one  idol,  adored  for  a 
god,  but  common  to  all  the  eastern  idols.  God  has  interwoven 
the  notion  of  his  sovereignty  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
man,  in  the  noblest  and  most  inward  acts  of  his  soul,  in  that 
feculty  or  act  which  is  most  necessary  for  him,  in  his  converse 
in  this  world  either  with  God  or  man.  It  is  stamped  upon  the 
conscience  of  man,  and  dashes  in  his  face  in  every  act  of  eelf- 
judgnient  which  conscience  passes  upon  a  man.  Every  reflec- 
tion of  conscience  implies  an  obligation  of  man  to  some  law 
Written  in  his  heart,  Rom.  ii.  15.  This  law  cannot  be  without 
a  legislator,  nor  this  legislator  without  a  sovereign  dominion; 
these  are  but  natural  and  easy  consequences  in  the  mind  of 
man  from  ei^ery  act  of  conscience.  The  indeHble  authority  of 
conscience  in  man,  in  the  whole  exercise  of  it,  bears  a  respect 
to  the  sovereignly  of  God,  clearly  proclaims  not  only  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  a  Supreme  Governor,  and  points  man  directly  to  it; 
that  a  man  may  as  aoon  deny  bis  having  such  a  reflecting  prin- 
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eiple  within  him,  as  deny  God's  dominion  over  him,  and  con- 
seqaently  over  the  whole  world  of  rational  creatures. 
.  (4.)  This  notion  of  sovereignty  is  inseparable  from  the  notion 
at  a  God.  To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to 
acknowledge  him  a  rewarder,  are  linked  together,  Heb.  xi.  6. 
To  acknowledge  him  a  rewarder,  is  to  acknowledge'  hina  a 
governor;  rewards  being  the  marks  of  domrnion.  The  very 
name  of  a  God  includes  in  it  supremacy,  and  an  actual  rule. 
He  cannot  be  conceived  as  God,  but  he  must  be  conceived  as 
the  highest  authority  in  the  world.  It  is  as  possible  for  him  not 
to  be  God,  as  not  to  be  supreme.  Wherein  Can  the  exercise  of 
his  excellencies  t)e  apparent,  but  in  his  sovereign  rule?  To 
fancy  an  infinite  power  without  a  supreme  dominion,  ia  to 
fancy  a  mighty  senseless  statue,  fit  to  be  beheld,  but  not  fit  to 
be  obeyed;  as  not  being  able  or  having  no  right  to  give  out 
orders,  or  not  caring  for  the  exercise  of  it.  God  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief  being,  but  he  must  be  supposed  to  give 
laws  to  all,  and  receive  laws  from  none.  And  if  we  suppose 
him  with  a  perfection  of  justice  and  righteousness,  (which  we 
must  do,  unless  we  would  make  a  lame  and  impeHect  God,) 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  an  entire  dominion,  without 
which  he  could  never  be  able  to  manifest  hb  justice.  And 
without  a  supreme  dominion,  he  could  hot  manifest  the  supre- 
macy and  infiniteness  of  his  righteousness. 

[1.]  We  cannot  suppose  God  a  creator,  without  supposing  a 
sovereign  dominion  in  him.  No  creature  can  be  made  without 
some  law  in  its  nature;  if  it  had  not  law,  it  would  be  created 
to  no'purpose,  (o  no  regular  end:  it  would  be  utterly  unbe* 
coming  an  infinite  wisdom,  to  create  a  lawless  creature,  a  crea- 
ture wholly  vain.  Much  less  can  a  rational  creature  be  made 
without  a  law:  if  it  had  no  law,  it  were  not  rational ;  for  the 
very  notion  «f  a  rational  creature  implies  reason  to  be  a  law  to 
It,  and  implies  tm  acting  by  rule.  If  you  could  suppose  rational 
creatures  without  a  law,  you  might  suppose  that  they  might 
blaspheme  their  Creator,  and  murder  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  commit  the  most  abominable  vlllanies  destructive  to  hu- 
man society,  without  sin;  for  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression.'  But  those  things  are  accounted  sins  by  all  man- 
kind, and  sins  against  the. Supreme  Being:  so  that  a  dominion 
and  the  exercise  of  it  is  so  fast  linked  to  God,-  so  entirely  in 
him,  so  intrinsic  in  his  nature,  that  H  cannot  be  imagined  that 
a  rational  creature  can  be  made  by  him  without  a  stamp  and 
mark  of  that  dominion  in  his  very  nature  and  frame;  it  is  so 
inseparable  from  God  in  his  very  act  of  creation. 

[8.]  It  is  such  a  dominion  as  cannot  be  renounced  by  God 
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himself.  It  is  so  intrinsic  and  connatural  to  him,  so  inlaid  tn 
the  nature  of  God,  that  he  cannot  strip  himself  of  it,  nor  of  the 
exercise  of  i(,  while  any  creature  remains.  It  is  preserved  by 
him,  for  it  could  not  subsist  of  itself;  it  is  governed  by  bim,  it 
could  not  else  answer  its  end.  It  is  impossible  there  can  be  « 
creature,  which  has  not  God  for  its  Lord.  Christ  himself^ 
though  in  regard  of  his  Deity  equal  with  God,  yet  in  regard  of 
bia  created  state,  and  assuming  our  nature,  was  God's  servant, 
was  governed  by  him  in  the  whole  of  his  office,  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  command  and  directions.  God  calls  him  his  aervaut, 
Isa.  xlU.  1.  And  Christ,  in  that  prophetic  psalm  of  him,  calls 
God  his  Lord;  "  0  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Thou  art  my  Lord,"  Psal.  xvi.  3.  It  was  impossible  it  should 
be  otherwise.  Justice  had  been  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  that 
it  had  been  highly  incensed,  if  the  order  of  things  in  the  due 
subjection  to  God  had  been  broken,and  his  terms  had  not  bean 
complied  with.  It  would  be  a  judgment  upon  the  world,  if 
God  should  give  up  the  government  to  any  else;  as  it  is  vhen 
ha  gives  children  to  be  princes,  Isa.  iii.  4,  that  is,  children  in 
understanding. 

[3.]  It  is  so  inseparable  that  it  cannot  be  commanicated  to 
any  creature.  No  creature  is  able  to  exercise,  it,  every  crea- 
ture is  unable  to  perform  all  the  offices  that  belong  to  thia  do* 
minion.  '  No  creature  can  impose  laws  upon  the  consciences  of 
men :  man  knows  not  the  inlets  into  the  soul,  his  ken  cannot 
reach  the  inwards  of  man.  What  laws  he  has  power  to  pro- 
pose to  conscience,  he  cannot  see  executed:  because  every 
creature  wants  omniscietice,  he  is  not  able  to  perceive  all  those 
breaches  of  the  law,  which  may  be  committed  at  the  same  time 
in  so  many  cities,  so  many  chambers.  Or  suppose  an  angel,  is 
regard  of  the  height  of  his  standing,  and  Che  insufficiency  of 
walls,  and  darkness,  and  distance  to  obstruct  hi^  view,  can  be- 
hold men's  actions,  yet  he  cannot  know  the  internal  acts  of 
men's  minds  and  wills  without  some  outward  eruption  and  ap- 
pearance of  them.  And  if  he  be  ignorant  of  them,  how  can'  be 
execute  his  laws?  If  he  only  understand  the  outward  hat 
without  the  injvard  thought,  how  can  he  dispense  a  justioe  pre- 
j)ortionable  to  the  crime  ?  He  must  needs  be  ignorant  of  that, 
which  adds  the  greatest  aggravation  sometimes  to  a  sin,  and 
inflict  a  lighter  punishment  upon  that  which  receives  a  deep« 
tincture  from  the  inward  posture  of  the  mind,  than  another  fad 
may  do,  which  in  the  outward  act  may  appear  more  base  and 
unjust;  and  so  while  he  intends  righteousness,  may  act  a  de- 
gree of^injustice.  Besides,  no  creature  can  inflict  a  due  punish- 
ment for  sin;  *  that  whic^  is  due  to  sin,  is  a  loss  of  the  vision 
and  sight  of  God :  but  none  can  deprive  any  of  that  but  God 
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himself;  nor  can  a  creature  reward  another  with  eternal  life, 
which  condsts  in  commnnion  with  God,  which  none  but  God 
can  bestow, 

2.  Wherein  the  dominion  of  God  is  founded. 
.  (1.)  On  the-  excellency  of  his  nature.  Indeed  a  bare  excel- 
lency of  nature  bespeaks  a  fitness  for  government,  but  does 
not  properly  convey  a  right  of  government.  Excellency  ^>eakB 
aptitude,  not  title:  a  subject  may  have  more  wisdom  than  the 
prince,  and  be  fitter  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  but.he 
has  not  e  title  to  royalty.  A  man  of  large  capacity  and  strong 
▼irtne,  is  fit  to  serve  his  country  in  parliament,  but  the  election 
of  the  people  conveys  a  title  lo  him.  Yet  a  strain  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  abilities  beyond  others,  is  a  foundation  for  do- 
minion. And  it  is  commonly  seen  that  such  eminences  in  men, 
though  they  do  not  invest  them  with  a  civil  authority,  or  an 
aathority^  jurisdiction,  yet  they  create  a  veneration  in  the 
minds  of  men;  their  virtue  attracts  reverence,  and  their  advice 
ta  regarded  as  an  oracle.  Old  men  by  their  age,  when  stored 
with  more  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  reason  of  their  long  ex- 
perience, acquire  a  kind  of  power  over  the  younger  in  their 
mctat«s  and  counsels,  so  that  they  gain  by  the  strength  of  that 
excellency  a  real  authority  in  the  minds' of  those  men  (heycon- 
Tsrse  with,  and  possess  themselves  of  a  deep  respect  from  them. 
Ood  therefore  being  an  incomprehensible  ocean  of  all  perfec- 
tion, and  possessing  infinitely  all  those  virtues  that  may  lay  a 
claim  to  dominion,  has  the  first  foundation  of  it  in  his  own  na- 
ture. His  incomparable  and  unparalleled  excellency,  as  well 
as  the  greatness  of  his  work,  attracts  the  voluntary  worship  of 
bim  aa  a  sovereign  Lord.  -"  Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like 
onto  thee,  0  Lord;  neither  are  there  any  works  like  imto  thy 
worka  All  nations — shall  come  and  worship  before  thee," 
Psal.  Ixxxvi.  8,  9.  Though  his  benefits  are  great  engagements 
to  oar  obedience  and  affection,  yet  his  infinite  majesty  and  per- 
fection require  the  first  place  in  onr  acknowledgments  and  ado- 
rations. Upon  this  account  God  claims  it;  <'I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  like  me: — I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,"  Isa.  xlvi. 
9,  lOi  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  upon  the  same  account  ac- 
knowledges it :  •*  Forasmuch  as  there  is  none  like  unto  Ihee,  0 
Lord;  thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might.  Who 
wonid  not  fear  thee,  0  King  of  nations  ?  for  to  thee  doth  it  ap- 
pertain; forasmuch  as — there  is  none  like  unto  thee,"  Jer.  x.  6, 
7.  And  this  is  a  more  noble  title  of  dominion,  it  being  an  un- 
seated title,  and  more  eminent  than  that  of  creation  or  preser- 
vation. '  This  is  the  natural  order  God  .has  placed  in  his  crea- 
tures, that  the  more  excellent  should  rule  the  inferior.  He 
eommltied  not  the  government  of  lower  creatures  lo  lions  and 
<  R«Tiuad.  'nwoloE-  Nat.  p.  757. 
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tigers,  that  have  a  delight  in  blood,  bot  no  knowledge  of  vir- 
tue; but  to  rnaii,  who  had  an  emineDce  in  hU  nature  above 
other  creatures,  and  was  formed  with  a  perfect  rectitude,  and  a 
height  of  reason  to  guide  the  leins  over  them.  la  man,  the 
soul,  being  of  a  more  sublime  nature,  is  set  of  right  to  rule  ovei 
the  body ;  the  miud,  the  most  excellent  faculty  of  the  soul,  to 
rule  over  the  other  powers  of  it;  and  wisdom,  the  most  ezcel- 
ient  habit  of  the  mind,  to  guide  and  regulate  that  in  its  deter- 
mijiatioiis:  and  when  the  body  and  sensitive  appetite  control 
the  soul  and  mind,  it  is  an  usurpation  against  nature,  not  a  rule 
according  to  nature:  the  ezcelleocy  therefore  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture is  the  natural  foundation  for  his  dominion.  He  has  wi»- 
dom  to  know  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do,  and  an  immutable 
righteousness  whereby  he  cannot  do  any  thing  base  and  un- 
worthy. He  has  a  foreknowledge  whereby  he  is  able  to  order 
all  things  to  answer  his  own  glorious  designs,  and  the  end  of 
his  government;  that  nothing  can  go  awry,  nothing  put  him  to 
a  stand,  and  constrain  him  to  meditate  new  counsels.  So  that 
if  it  could  be  supposed,  that  the  world  had  not  been  created  by 
him,  that  the  parts  of  it  had  met  together  by  chance,  and  been 
compacted  into  such  a  body;'  none  but  God,  the  supreme  and 
most  excellent  Being  in  the  world,  could  have  merited  and  de- 
servedly challenged  the  government  of  it;  because  nothing  had 
an  excellency  of  nature,  to  capacitate  it  for  it,  as  he  has,  or  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  bim  for  a  sufficiency  to  govern. 

(3.)  It  is  founded  in  his  act  of  creation.  He  is  the  sovereign 
Lord,  as  he  is  the  almighty  Creator.  The  relation  of  an  entire 
Creator,  induces  the  relation  of  an  absolute  Lord ;  he  that  gives 
being,  life,  motion,  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  being  of  a  thing 
which  was  before  nothing,  that  has  nothing  to  concur  with 
him,  nothing  to  assist  him,  but  by  his  sole  povrer  commands  it 
to  stand  np  into  being,  is  the  unquestionable  Lord  and  Proprietor 
of  that  thing,  that  has  no  depeudenca  but  upon.  him.  And  by 
this  act  of  creation  which  extended  to  all  things,  he  became 
universal  Sovereign  over  all  things.  And  those  that  wave  the 
excellency  of  his  nature  as  the  foundation  of  his  govemnten^ 
easily^acknowledge  the  sufficiency  of  it  upon  his  actual  creation. 
His  dominion  of  jurisdiction  results  from  creation.  When  God 
himself  makes  an  oration  in  defence  of  his  sovereignty.  Job 
xxxviii.,  his  chief  arguments  are  drawn  from  creation:  and 
Psal.  xcv,  3.  5.  "  The  Lord  is — a  great  King  above  »ll  gods. 
The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it."  And  so  the  apostle  in  his  ser- 
mon to  the  AUienians.  As  he  made  the  world  and-all  things 
therein,  he  is  styled  "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  Acts  xvii.  24. 
His  dptninion  also  of  property  stands  upon  this  basis:  "  The 
heavens  are  thine,  the  eai;th  also  is  thine:  as  for  the  worid  and 
'  CuDuo.  ^  371.    Aaijr«Jd.  Dimeit  p.  72,  73. 
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the  futness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them,"  Psal.  Ixzxix.  7. 
Upon  this  title  of  forming  Israel  as  a  creature,  or  rather  aa  a 
church,  be  demands  their  service  to  him  as  their  Sovereign: 
",0  Jacob  and  Israel,  thou  art  my  servant:  I  have  formed  thee; 
thou  art  my  servant,  0  Israel,"  Isa.  xliv.  21.  The  sovereignty  of 
Ood  naturally  arises  from  the  relation  of  all  things  to  himself 
as  their  entire  Creator,  and  their  natural  and  inseparable  de- 
pendence upon  him  in  regard  of  their  being  and  well  being.  It 
depends  not  nponthe  election  of  men;  God  has  a  natural  do- 
minion over  us  as  creatures,  before  he  has  a  dominion  by  con- 
sent over  us  as  converts.  As  soon  as  ever  any  thing  began  lo 
be  a  creature,  it  was  a  vassal  to  God,  as  a  Lord.  Kvery  man 
is  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  of  possessing  what  he  has  made, 
and  a  power  of  dominion  over  what  he  has  framed.  He  may 
either  cherish  his  own  work,  or  dash  it  in  piecea;  he  may  either 
add  a  greater  comeliness  to  it,  ot  deface  what. he  has  already 
imparted.  He  has  a  right  of  property  in  it;  no  other  man  can 
without  injury  pilfer  his  own  work  from  him.  The  work  has 
no  propriety  in  itself:  the  right  must  lie  in  the  immediate 
iramer,  or  in  the  person  that  employed  him.  The  first  cause  of 
every  thing  has  an  unquestionable  dominion  of  propriety  in  it 
upoD  the  Bcoie  of  justice.  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  first 
finder  of  a  country  is  esteemed  the  rightful  possessor  and  lord 
of  that  country,  and  the  first  inventor  of  an  art  has  a  right  of 
exercising  it.  If  a  man  has  a  just  claim  of  dominion  over  that 
thing,  whose  materials  were  not  of  his  framing,  but  only  froib 
the  addition  of  a  new  figure  from  his  skill ;  as  a  limner  over  his 
picture,  the  cloth  whereof  he  never  made,  nor  the  colours 
wherewith  he  draws  it  were  ever  endued  by  him  with  their 
distJBot  qualities,  but  only  he  applies  them  by  his  art,  to  com- 
pose- such  a  figure;  much  mors  has  God  a  rightful  claim  of 
dominion  over  his  creatures,  whose  entire  being,  both  in  matter 
and  form,  and  ovejy  particle  of  their  excellency,  was  breathed 
out  by  the  word  of  his  mouth.  He  did  not  only  give  the  matter 
a  form,  but  bestowed  upon  the  matter  itself  a  being.  It  was 
formed  by  none  to  his  hand,  as  the  matter  is  on  which  an  artist 
works.  He  had  the  being  of  all  things  in  his  own  powe^,  and 
it  was  bis  choice  whether  he  would  impart  it  or  no:  there  can 
be  no  juster  and  stronger  ground  of  a  claim  than  this.  A' man 
has  a  right  to  a  jMece  of  brass  or  gold  by  his  purchase,  but 
when  by  his  engraving  he  has  farmed  it  into  an  excellent  sta- 
tue, there  results  an  increase  of  his  right  upon  the  account  of 
his  artifice.  God's  creation  of  the  matter  of  man  gave  him  a 
right  over  man ;  but  his  creation  of  him.  in  so  eminent  an  ex- 
cellency, with  reason  to  guide  him,  a  clear  eye  of  UDdeKlaoding 
to  discern  light  from  daikness  and  truth  from  falsehood,  a  free- 
dom of  will  to  act  accordingly,  and  an  original  righteousness  as 
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the  Varnish  and  beauty  of  all ;  her»  is  the-strongest  foondation 
for  a  claim  of  auihoritjr  over  man,  and  the-strongest  obligation 
on  man  for  subjection  to  God.  If  all  those  things  had  b^en 
passed  over  to  God  by  another  hand,  he  could-  not  be  the  sa- 
preme  Lord,  nor  could  have  an  absolute  right' to  dispose  of 
them  at  his  pleasure;  that  would  have  been  the  invasion  of 
another's  right.  Besides,  creation  h  the  only  first  discovery  of 
his  dominion.  Before  the  world  was  framed  there  was  nothing 
bat  God  himself^  and  properly  nothing  is  said  to  have  dominion 
over  itselfj '  this  is  a  relative  attribute,  redecting  on  the  work* 
of  God.  He  had  a  right  of  dominion  in  his  nature  from  eternity, 
hut  before  creationhe  was  actually  Lord  only  of  a  nullity :  where 
ttiere  is  nothing,  it  can  have  no  relation,  nothing  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  possession  nor  of  dominion.  There  could  be  no  exercise 
of  this  dominion  without  creation:  what  exercise  can  a  so- 
vereign have  without  subjects  ?  Sovereignty  speaka  a  relation 
to  subjects;  and  none  is  properly  a  sovereign  without  mhjects. 
To  conclude,  from  hence  does  result  God's  universal  dominion; 
for  being  Maker  of  all,  he  is  the  Ruler  of  all:  and  his  perpetual 
dominion;  for  as  long  as  God  continues  in  (he  relation  of 
Creator,  the  right  of  bis  sovereignty  as  Creator  cannot  be 
aboli^ed. 

(3.)  As  God  is  the  final  cause  or  end  of  all,  he  is  Lord  of  alL 
The  end  has  a  greater  sovereignty  in  actions  than  the  aotor 
itself:*  the  actor  has  a  sovereignty  over  others  in  action,  but  the 
end  for  which  any  one  works  has  a  sovereignty  over  the  i^ent 
himself.  A  limner  has  a  sovereignty  over  the  picture  he  is 
framing,  or  has  framedj  but  the  end  for  which  he  framed  it, 
either  his'  profit  he  designed  from  it,  or  the  honour  and  credit 
of  skill  he  aimed  at  in  it,  has  a  dominion  over  the  limner  him- 
self. The  end  moves,  and  excites  (he  artist  to  work,  it  spirits 
htm  in  it,  conducts  him  in  his  whole  business,  posaessea  his 
mind,  and  sits  triumphant  in  him  in  all  the  progress  of  his 
work;  it  is  the  first  cause  for  which  the  whole  work  ia 
wrought.  Now  God  in  hia  actual  creation  of  all,  is  ihe  sove- 
reign end  of  all;  "  For  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created," 
Rev.  iv.  11.  "The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself," 
Frov.  zvi.  4.  Man  indeed  is  the  subordinate  and  immediate 
end  of  the  lower  creation;  and  therefore  had  the  dominion 
over  other  creatures  granted  to  him.  Bnt  God  being  the  ulti- 
mate and  principal  end,  has  the  sovereign  and  principal  do- 
minion; all  things  as  much  refer  to  him  as  the  last  end,  as  they 
flow  from  him  as  the  first  cause.  So  that,  as  I  said  before,  if 
the  world  had  been  compacted  together  by  a  jumbling  chance 
without  a  wise  hand,  as  some  have  foolishly  imagined,  none 
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oonld  have  been  an  antagpuist  wiih  God  for  the-goTemment  of 
tbe  world,  but  God  in  regard  of  the  excellency  of  his  natare 
vould  have  been  the  rector  of  jt,  unless  those  atoms  that  bad 
composed  the  world,  had  bad  an  ability  to  govern  it.  Since 
there  could  be  no  universal  end  of  all  things  but  God,  God 
only  can  claim  an  entire  right  to  the  government  ofil:  for 
though  man  be  the  end  of  the  lower  creation,  yet  man  is  Dot 
the  end  of  himself  and  his  own  being:  he  is  not  the  end  of  th^ 
creation  of  the  supreme  heavens,  he  is  not  able  to  govern  them, 
they  are  out  of  his  ken,  and  out  of  his  reach.  None  is  fit,  la 
regard  of  the  excellency  of  nature,  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the 
whole  world  but  God;  and  therefore  none  can  have  a  right  to 
the  dominion  of  it  but  God.  In  this  regard  God's  dominion 
differs  from  the  dominion  of  all  earthly  poientates.  All  the 
sabjectsin  creation  were  made  for  God  as  their-  end;  so  ar« 
not  people  for  rulers,  but  rulers  made  for  people  for  their  pro- 
tection,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  societies. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  founded  upon  his  preservation 
of  things.  "  The  Lord  is — a  great  King  above  all  gods."  Why? 
"  In  his  hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth,"  Psal.  xcr.  3,  4. 
While  his  hand  holds  things,  his  hand  has  a  dominion  over 
them.  He  that  holds  a  stone  in  the  air,  exercises  a  dominion 
over  its  natural  inclination  in  hindering  it  from  falling.  The 
creature  depends  wholly  upon  God  in  its  preservation ;  as  soon 
aa  that  Divine  hand  which  sustains  every  thing  were  with- 
drawn, a  languishment  and  swooning  would  be  the  next  turn 
in  the  creature.  He  is  called  Lord,  Adonai,  in  regard  of  his 
sustentaiion  of  all  things  by  bis  continual  influx.  The  word 
mgnifies  a  basis  or  pillar  that  supports  a  building.  God  is  the 
I^rd  of  all,  as  he  is  the  Sustainer  of  all  by  his  power,  as  well 
as  the  Creator  of  all  by  his  word.  The  aun  has  a  sovereign 
dominion  over  its  own  beams,  which  depend  upon  it;  so  that 
tf  he  withdraws  himself  they  all  attend  him,  and  the  world  is 
left  in  darkness.  God  maintains  the  vigour  of  all  things,  con- 
duots  them  in  their  operations;  so  that  nothing  that  they  are, 
nothing  that  they  have,  but  is  owing  to  this  preserving  power. 
The  Master  of  this  great  f^miiymayas  well  be  called  the  Lord 
ttf  it,  since  every  member  of  it  depends  upon  him  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  being  he  first  gave  them,  and  holds  of  his  empire. 
As  the  right  to  govern  resulted  from  creation,  so  it  ta  perpe- 
tuated by  the  preservation  of  things. 

(5.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  strengthened  by  the  innumera- 
ble benefits  he  bestows  upon  his  creatures.  The  benefits  he 
confers  upon  us  after  creation,  are  not  the  original  ground  of 
his  dominion.  A  man  has  not  authority  over  his  servant  from 
the  kindnesa  he  shows  to  him,  but  his  authority  commences  be- 
fore any  act  of  kindness,  and  is  founded  Upon  a  right  of  pur- 
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chase,  conquest,  or  compact.  Dominioa  does  not  depend -upon 
mere  benefits:  then  inferiors  might  have  dommion  over  aupe- 
riors.  A  peasant  may  save  the  life  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he 
was  not  subject^  he  has  not  therefore  a  right  to  step  up  iflto 
his  throne,  and  ^We  laws  to  him.  And  children  that  maintain 
their  parents  in  their  poverty,  might  then  acquire  an  authority 
over  them,  which  they  can  never  claim;  because  the  bene- 
fits they  confer  cannot  parallel  the  benefits  they  have  received 
from  the  authors  of  their  lives.  The  bounties  of  God  to  us 
add  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  right  of  his  natural  dominion,  they 
being  the  effects  of  that  sovereignty,  as  he  is  a  Rewarder  and 
Governor;  as  the  benefits  a  prince  bestows  upon  his  favotuite 
increase  liot  that  right  of  authority,  which  is  inherent  in  tha 
crown;  but  strengthen  that  dominion  as  it  stands  in  relatioa  to 
the  receiver,  by  increasing  the  obligation  of  the  favourite  to  an 
observance  of  him,  not  only  as  his  natural  prince,  but  his  gra- 
cious  benefactor.  The  beneficence  of  God  adds,  though  not 
an  original  right  of  power,  yet  a  foundation  of  a  atrouger  up- 
braiding the  creature,  if  he  wallcs  in  a  violation  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  those  benefits,  and  pulls  in  pieces  the  links  of  that  iage- 
nuous  duty  they  call  for;  and  an  occasion  of  exercising  of  jus- 
tice in  punishing  the  delinquent;  which  is  a  part  of  bis  empire. 
"  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth:  for  the  Lotd  hath 
spoken,  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  childrea,  and  they 
have  rebelled  against  me,"  Isa.  i.  2.  Thus  the  fundamental 
right  as  Creator,  is  made  more  indisputable  by  his  relation  as  a 
Benefactor,  and  more  as  being  so  after  a  forfeiture  of  what  was 
enjoyed  by  creation.  The  benefits  of  God  are  innumerable, 
and  BO  magnificent  that  they  cannot  meet  with  any  compeosa- 
tion  from  the  creature;  and  therefore  d»  necessarily  require  a 
submission  from  the  creature,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Di- 
vine authority.  But  that  benefit  of  redemption  does  add  a 
stronger  right  of  dominion  to  God:  since  he  has  not  only 
as  a  Creator  given  them  being,  and  life  as  hia  creatures,  but 

fiaid  a  price,  the  price  of  his  Son's  blood,  for  their  rescae 
irom  captivity;  so  that  he  has  a  sovereignty  of  grace  as  well 
as  nature,  and  the  ransomed  ones  belong  to  him  as  Redeemer, 
as  well  aa  Creator.  "Ye  are  not  your  own:  for  ye  ate 
bought  with  a  price,"  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  80;  therefore  your  body 
and  your  spirit  are  God's.  By  this  he  acquired  a  right  of  an- 
other kind,  and  bought  us  from  that  uncontrollable  lordship  we 
affected  over  ourselves  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  he  might  use 
us  as  his  own  property  for  bis  own  glory  and  service.  By  this 
redemption  there  results  to  God  a  right  6ver  our  bodies,  over 
our  spirits,  over  our  services,  as  well  as  by  creation;  and  to 
show  the  strength  of  this  right,  the  apostle  repe&ts  it;-  "  ye  are 
bought:"  a  purchase  cannot  be  without  a  price  paid;  but  he 
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adds  price  also,  'i  bought  with  a  price."  To  strengthen  the 
title,  purchase  gave  him  a  new  right;  and  the  greatness  of  the 
price  established  that  ri^ht.  The  mote  a  man  pays  for  a  thing, 
Uie  more  usually  we  say,  he  deserves  to-  hare  it,  be  has  paid 
enough  for  it.  It  was  indeed  price  enough,  and  too  much  for 
sach  vile  creatures  as  we  are. 

3.  The  third  thing  is,  the  nature  of  this  dominion. 

(1.)  This  dominion  is  independent.  His  throne  Is-  in  the 
heavens;  the  hearens  depend  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  God 
upon  his  creatures.  Since  he  is  independent  in  regard  of  his 
essence,  he  is  so  in  his  dominion,  which  flows  irom  the  excel- 
lency and  fulness  of  his  essence.  As  he  receives  his  essence 
from  none,  bo  he  derives  his  dominion  from  none.  All  other 
dominion  except  paternal  authority  is  rooted  originally  in  the 
wills  of  men.  The  first  title  was  the  consent  of  the  people,  or 
the  conquest  of  others  by  the  help  of  those  people  that  first 
coDsented.'  And  in  theexerciseof  it,  earthly  dominion  depends 
upon  assistance  of  the  subjects,  and  the  members  being  joined 
with  the  head  carry  on  the  work  of  government,  and  prevent 
civil  dissensions;  in  the  support  of  it,  it  depends  upon  the  sub- 
ject's contributions,  and  taxes.  The  subjects  in  their  strength 
are  the  arms,  and  in  their  purses  the  sinews  of  government. 
But  God  depends  upon  none  in  the  foundation  of  his  govern- 
ment; he  is  not  a  Lord  by  the  votes  of  his  vassals.  Nor  is  it 
successively  handed  to  him  by  any  predecessor,  nor  constituted 
by  the  power  of  a  superior.  Nor  forced  he  his  way  by  war 
and  conquest,  nor  precariously  attahied  it  by  suit  or  flattery,  or 
bribing  promises.  He  holds  net  the  right  of  his  empire  from 
any  other;  he  has  no  superior  to  hand  him  to  his  throne,  and 
Kttie  him  by  commission.  He  is  therefore  called  Ring  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  having  none  above  him:  "A  great 
King  above  all  gods,"  Fsal.  xcv.  3;  needing  no  license  from 
any  when  to  act,  nor  direction  how  to  act,  or  assistance  in  his 
action:  he  owes  not  any  of  those  to  any  person;  he  was  not 
ordered  by  any  other  to  create,  and  therefore  receives  not  or- 
ders from  any  other  to  rule  over  what  he  has  created.  He 
received  not  his  power  and  wisdom  from  another,  and  there- 
fore is  not  subject  to  any  for  the  cule  of  his  government.  He 
only  made  his  own  subjects,  and  from  himself  has  the  sole 
authority;  his  own  will  was  the  cause  of  their  beings,  and  his 
own  will  is  the  direetor  of  their  actions.  He  is  not  determined 
by  his  creatures,  in  any  of  his  motions,  but  determines  the 
ciaatures  in  alh-  His  actions  are  not  regulated  by  any  law 
without  him,.tout  by  a  law.  within  him,  the  law  of- his  own 
iiature.  ;  Ki»itnpossible  heSjeain  have  any  rule  without  himself  ■ 

"  ■      '  Ra;naild.  Thebi  Natural,  p.  760—769. 
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because  there  is  nothing  superior  to  hin^lf.  Nor  does  he 
depend  upon  any  in  the  exercise  of  his  government,  he  needs 
□o  servants  in  it;  when  he  uses  creatures  it  is  not  out  of  want 
of  their  help,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  his  wisdom  and 
power.  What  he  does  by  his  subjects,  he. can  do  by  liimself: 
"The  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,"  Isa.  ix.  6;  to 
show  that  he  needs  not  any  supporters.  All  other  govern- 
ments flow  from  him,  alt  other  authorities  depend  upon  him; 
"  Dei  gralid,"  or  "  Dei  provident  id,"  is  in  the  style  of  princes. 
As  their  being  is  derived  from  his  power,  so  their  authority  is 
but  a  branch  of  his  dominion.  They  are  governors  by  Divine 
providence;  God  is  governor  by  his  sole  nature.  All  motions 
depend  upon  the  first  heaven,  which  moves  all;  but  that  de- 
pends upon  nothing.  The  government  of -Christ  depends  upon 
God's  uncreated  dominion,  and  is  by  commission  from  him. 
Christ  assumed  not  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  said 
unto  him,  "Thou  art  my  Son,"  bestowed  it  upon  him.  He 
"  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,"  but  not  himself.  "  When 
he  saiih,  All  things  are  put  under  him — he  is  excepted,  which 
did  put  all  things  under  him,"  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  .  He  sits  still  as 
an  independent  governor  upon  his  throne. 

(2.)  This  dominion  is  absolute.  If  his  throne  be  in  tiie 
heavens,  there  is  nothing  to  control  him.  If  he  be  independ- 
ent, he  must  needs  be  absolute;  since  he  has  no  cause  in  con- 
junction with  him  as  Creator,  that  can  share  with  bim  in  his 
right,  or  restrain  him  in  the  disposal  of  his  creature.  His  au- 
thority is  unlimited:  in  this  regard  the  title  of  Lord  becomes 
not  any  but  God  properly.  Tiberius,  though  none  of  the 
best,  though  one  of  the  subtlest  princes,  accounted  the  title  of 
Lord  a  reproach  to  him;  since  he  was  not  absolute.' 

[1.]  Absolute  in  regard  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Thus  creation  is  a  work  of  his  mere  sovereignty;  he  created 
because  it  was  his  pleasure  to  create,  Rer.  iv.  11.  He  is  not 
necessitated  to  do  this  orlhat.  He  might  havechosen  whether 
be  would  have  framed  an  earth  and  heavens,  and.  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters.  He  was  under  no 
obligation  to  reduce  the  things  from  nullity  to  existence. 

Preservation  is  the  fruit  of  his  sovereignty;  when  he  had 
called  the  world  to  stand  out,Jie  might  have  ordered  it  to  le- 
turn  into  its  dark  den  of  nothingness,  ripped  up  every  pan  of 
its  foundation,  or  have  given  being  to  many  more  creatures 
than  he  did.  If  you  consider  his  absolute  sovereignty,  why 
might  he  not  have  divested  Adam -presently  of  those  rational 
perfections  wherewith  he  had  endowed  him?  A-nd  might  be 
not  have  metamorphosed  hihi  into  some  beast,  and  elevated 
-some  beast  into  a  rational  nature?    Why  might  he  not  have 

■  SnatMi.  de  Tiberio)  cap.  37. 
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degraded  an  angel  to  a  wottn,  and  advanced  a  worm  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  an  angel?  Why  might  he  not  have 
revoked  that  grant  of  dominion,  which  he  had  passed  to  mati 
over  all  creatures?  It  was  free  to  him  to  permit  sin  to  enter 
into  the  earth,  or  to  have  excluded  it  out  of  the  earth,  as  he 
does  out  of  heaven.  ■  ' 

Redemption  is  a  fruit  of  his  sovereignty.  By'his  absolute 
sovereignty  he  might  have  confirmed  ail  the  angels  in  their 
standing  by  grace,  and  prevented  the  revolt  of  any  of  their 
members  from  hiin;  and  when  there  was  a  revolt  both  in  hea- 
ven and  earth,  it  was  free  to  him  to  have  called  out  his  Son  to 
assume  the  angelical  as  well  as  the  human  nature,  or  have  ex- 
ercised his  dominion  in  the  destruction  of  men  and  devils,  rather 
than  in  the  redemption  of  any;  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
restore  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

May  he  not  impose  what  terms  he  pleases?  May  he  not 
impose  what  laws  he  pleases,  and  exact  what  he  will  of  his 
creature  without  promising  any  rewards?  May  he  not  use  his 
own  for  his  o^n  honour,  as  well  as  men  use  for  their  credit 
what  they  possess  by  his  indulgence? 

Again,  affliction  is  an  act  of  his  sovereignty.  By  this  right 
of  sovereignty  may  not  God  take  away  any  man's  goods,  since 
they  were  hia  own?  As  he  was  not  indebted  to  us  when  he 
bestowed  them,  so  he  cannot  wrong  us  when  he  removes  them. 
He  takes  from  us  what  is  more  his  own,  than  it  is  ours,  and 
was  never  ours  but  by  his  gift,  and  that  for  a  time  only,  not 
for  ever.  By  this  right  he  may  determine  our  times,  put  a 
period  to  our  days,  when  he  pleases,  strip  us  of  one  member, 
and  lop  off  another.  Man's  being  was  from  him,  and  why 
should  he  not  have  a  sovereignty  to  take  what  he  had  a  sove- 
reignty to  give  ?  Why  should  this  seem  strange  to  any  of  us, 
since  we  ourselves  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  those 
things  in  our  possession  which  have  sense  and  feehng,  as  well 
as  over  those  that  want  it?  Does  not  every  man  think  he  has 
an  absolute  authority  over  the  utensils  of  his  house,  over  his 
horse,  his  dog,  to  preserve  or  kill  him,  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  him,  without  rendering  any  other  reason  than  "it  is  my 
own?"  May  not  God  do  much  more?  does  not  his  dominion 
over  the  work  of  his  hands  transcend  that  which  a  man  can 
claim  over  his  beast,  that  he  never  gave  life  unto  ?  He  that 
dares  dispute  against  God's  absolute  right,  fancies  himself  aa 
much  a  god  as  his  Creator;  understands  not  the  vast  dilference 
between  the  Divine  nature  and  his  own,  between  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  and  his  own,  which  is  all  the  theme  God  him- 
self discourses  upon  in  those  stately  chapters.  Job  xxxvHi. 
xzxix.  &c.;  not  mentioning  a  word  of  Job's  sin,  but  only  vin- 
dicatiog  the  rights  of  his  own  authority:  .  Nocdoes  Job  in  his 
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reply,  Job  xl.  4,  speak  of  his  sin,  but  of  his  natural  Tileness  as 
8  creature  in  the  presence  of  hia  Creator. 

~By  this  right  God  unstops  the  bottles  of  beaVen  in  one  place, 
and  stops  them  in  another,  causing  it  to  rain  upon  one  city  and 
not  upon  another,  Amos  iv.  7;  ordering  the  clouds  to  move  to 
this  or  that  quarter  where  he  has  a  mind'to  be  a  Benefactor  or 
a  Judge. 

Unequal  dispensations  also  are  acts  of  bis  sovereignty.  By 
this  right  he  is  patient  toward  those,  whose  sins  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  men  deserve  speedy  judgments,  and  pours  out 
pain  upon  those  that  are  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  world.  By 
this  he  gives  sometimes  the  worst  of  men  an  ocean  of  wealth 
and  honour  to  swim  in,  and  reduces  a  useful  and  exemplary 
grace  to  a  scanty  poverty.  By  this  be  rules  the  Icingdoms  of 
men,  and  sets  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  basest  of  men, 
Dan.  iv.  17,  while  he  deposes  another,. that  seemed  to  deserve 
a  weightier  diadem.  This  is,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  amma- 
Dition  of  his  thunders,  and  the  treasures  of  his  bonoty. 

He  may  inflict  whattorments  he  pleases.  Some  say,  by  this 
Tight  of  sovereignty  he  may  inflict  what  torments  he  pleases 
upon  an  innocent  person,  wiiich  indeed  will  not  bear  the  nature 
of  a  punishment  as-  an  effect  of  justice,  without  the  supposal 
of  a  crime;  but  a  torment  as  an  effect  of  that  sovereign  right 
he  has  over  his  creature,  which  Is  as  absolute  over  his  woric  as 
tits  potter's  power  is  over  his  own  clay,  Jer.  zviii.  6;  Rotn. 
ix.  31.  May  not  the  potter,  after  his  labour,  either  se!  his  ves- 
sel up  to  adorn  his  house,  or  knock  it  in  pieces,  and  fling  it  upon 
the  dunghill}*  separate  it  to  some  noble  use,  or  condemn  it  to 
some  sordid  service?  Is  the  right  of  God  over  his  creatures  less 
than  that  of  the  potter  over  his  vessel,  since  God  contributed  ail- 
to  his  creature,  but  the  potter  never  made  the  clay,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  vessel,  nor  the  water  which  was  necessary  to 
make  it  tractable,  but  only  moulded  the  substance  of  it  ioto  soch- 
a  shape  ?  The  vessel  that  is  framed,  and  the  potter  (hat  frames  it, 
differ  only  in  life ;  the  body  of  the  potter  whereby  he  executes  his 
authority,  is  of  no  belter  a  mould  than  the  clay,  the  matter  offais 
vessel ;  shall  he  have  so  absolute  a  power  over  that  which  is  so 
near  him,  and  shall  not  God  over  that  which  is  so  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  him?  The  vessel  perhaps  might  plead  for  itself,  that 
it  was  once  part  of  the  body  of  a  man,  and  as  good  as  the  pot- 
ter himself;  whereas  no  creature  can  plead  it  was  part  of  God, 
and  as  good  as  God  himself.  Though  there  be  no  man  in  the 
world  but  deserves  affliction,  yet  the  Scripture  sometimes  lajra 
affliction  upon  the  score  of  God's  dominion,  without  any  res- 
pect to  the  sin  of  the  afflicted  person'.  James  v.  1 5,  speaking 

'  I^niua  de  Perfect.  Divia.  p.  66, '67. 
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of  a  ^ck  person,  "  If  he  have  commitled  sins,  ihey  shall  be 
forgiven  him;"  whereby  is  impHed,  that  he  might  be  struck 
into  sickness  by  God  without  any  respect  to  a  particular  sin, 
but  in  a  way  of  trial;  and  that  his  affliction  sprang  not  from 
any  exercise  of  Divine  justice,  but  from  his  absolute  sove- 
reignty. And  so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man,  when  the  disci- 
ples asked  for  what  sin  it  was,  whether  for  his  own  or  his 
parents'  sin  be  was  born  blind,  "  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned, 
nor  his  parents,  John  ix.  3;  which  speaks  in  itself  not  against 
the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  but  the  words  import  thus 
much,  that  God  in  this  blindness  from  the  birth,  neither  respect- 
ed any  sin  of  the  man's  own,  nor  of  his  parents,  but  he  did  it 
as  an  absolute  sovereign,  to  manifest  his  own  glory  in  that 
miraculous  cure  which  was  wrought  by  Christ.  Though  afflic- 
tions do  not  happen  without  the  desert  of  the  creature,  yet  some 
afflictions  may  be  sent  without  any  particular  respect  to  that 
desert,  merely  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  since  the 
creature  was  niade  for  God  himself,  and  his  honour,  and  there- 
fore may  be  used  in  a  serviceableness  to  the  glory  of  the  Cre- 
ator. 

[2.]  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  .of  unlimitedness  by 
any  law  whhout  him.  He  is  an  absolute  Monarch,  that  makes 
laws  for  his  subjects,  but  is  not  bound  by  any  himself,  nor  re- 
ceives any  rules  and  laws  from  his  subjects  for  the  management 
of  his  government.  But  most  governments  in  the  world  are 
botmded  by  laws  made  by  eomroon  consent  But  when  kings 
are  not  limited  by  the  laws  of  their  kingdoms,  yet  they  are 
bounded  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  providence  of  God. 
But  God  is  under  no  law  without  himself,  his  rule  is  within 
bim,  the  rectitude  and  righteousness  of  his  own  nature;  he  ia 
not  under  that  law  he  has  prescribed  to  man.  The  law  was 
not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  1  Tim.  i.  9,  much  less  for  a 
righteous  God.  God  is  his  own  ]aw,hisown  nature  is  his  rule; 
as  hts  own  glory  is  his  end,  himself  is  his  end,  and  himself  is 
his  law.  He  is  moved  by  nothing  without  himself,  nothing  has 
the  dominion  of  a  motive  over  him  but  his  own  will,  which  is 
bis  rule  for  all  his  actions  in  heaven  and  earth.  "  He  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  16  whomsoever  he  will," 
Dan.  iv.  32.  And, "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,"  Rom.  ix.  18,  As  all  things  are  wrought  by  him 
according  to  his  own  eternal  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  so  all  is 
wrought  by  bim  according  to  the  inward  motive  in  bis  own 
will,  which  was  the  manifestation  of  his  own  honour.  The 
greatest  motive,  therefore,  tha.t  the  best  persons  have  used, 
when  they  have  pleaded  for  any  grant  from  God,  was  his  own 
glory,  which  would  be  advanced  by  an  answer  of  their  pe- 
tition. 
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[3.}  His  dominion  is  absolate  in  regard  of  mpremacy  and 
unconlrollableness.  None  can  implead  him,  and  cause  him  (o 
rendera  reason  of  his  actions.  He  is  (he  sovereign  King, 
"  Who  may  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou  ?"  Bccles.  viii.  4. 
It  is  an  absurd  thing  for  any  to  dispute  with  God.  "  Who  art 
thou,  0  man,  that  repliest  agaiiist  God?"  Rom.  ix.  20.  Thou, 
a  man,  a  piece  of  dust,  to  argue  with  God,  incomprehensibly 
above  thy  reason,  about  the  reason  of  his  works  1  "  Let  the  pot- 
sherd strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,"  but  not  with  him 
that  fashioned  them,  Isa.  xlr.  9.  In  all  the  desolations  b« 
works,  he  asserts  his  own  supremacy  to  silence  men.  "Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God,"  Psal.  xlvi.  10.  Beware  of  any 
quarrelling  motions  in  your  minds;  it  is  sufficient  that  "I  am 
God,  that  is,  supreme,  and  will  not  be  impleaded,  and  censured, 
or  worded  with,  by  any  creature  about  what  I  do."  He  is  not 
bound  to  render  a  reason  of  any  of  his  proceedings.  Subjects 
are  accountable-  to  their  princes,  and  prinoes  (o  God,  God  to 
none;  since  he  is  not -limited  by  any  superior,  his  prerogative 
is  supreme. 

[4.]  His  dominion  is  absolute  in  regard  of  irresistibleneas. 
Other  governments  are  bounded  by  lav,  so  that  what  a  gover- 
nor has  strength  to  do,  he  has  not  a  right  to  do.  Other  go- 
vernors have  a  limited  ability,  that  what  they  have  a  right  to 
do,  they  have  not  always  a  strength  to  do;  ^ey  may  want  a 
power  to  execute  their  own  counsels.  But  God  is  destitute  of 
neither;  he  has  an  infinite  right,  and  an  infinite  strength ;  his 
word  is  a  law,  he  commands  things  to  stand  out  of  nothing,  and 
they  do  so.  He  commanded,  or  spake,  i  tlx^,  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  There  is  jio  distance -of  lime 
between  his  word  and  the  effect:  "  Let  there  be  light:  and  there 
was  light,"  Gen.  i.  3.  Magistrates  often  use  not  their  autho- 
rity for  fear  of  giving  occasion  to  insurrections,  which  may 
overturn  their  empire.  But  if  ibe  Lord  will  work,  who  shaU 
let  it?  Isa.  xliii.  19.  And  if  God  will  not  work,  who  shall 
force  him?  He  can  check  and  overturn  all  other  powers,  his 
decrees  cannot  be  slopped  nor  his  hand  h°ld  back  by  any;  if 
he  wills  to  dash  the  whole  world  in  pieces,  nocreature  can 
maintain  its  being  against  his  order.  He  sets  the  ordinances  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth;  and  sends 
lightnings,  that  they -may  go,  and  say  tmto  him,  here  we  are, 
Job  xxxviii.  33.  35. 

(3.)  Yet  this  dominion,  though  it  be  "absolute,  is  not  lyian- 
aical,  but  it  is  managed  by  the  rules  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  goodi)es9.  If  his  throve  be  in  the  heavens,  it  is  pure,  and 
good;  because  the  heavens  ire  the  purest  parts  of  the  creation, 
and  induehcG  by  their  gOoclness  the  lower  earth.  Since  he  is 
his  own  rule,  and  his  nature  Is^infiekely  wise,  holy,  and  right- 
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eous,  he  caoaot  do  a  thing  itut  what  is  unqutetionabljr  agree- 
able with  wisdom,  justice,  and  purity.  In  all.  the  exercises  of 
his  sovereign  right,  he  is  never  unattended  with  those  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature.  Might  not  God  by  his  absolute  power  have 
pardoned  men's  guilt,  and  thrown  the  invading  sin  out  of  his 
creatures?  But  in  regard  of  his  truth  pawned  in  hisihrealening, 
and  in  regard  of  his  justice,  which  demanded  satisfaction,  he 
would  not.  Might  not  God  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  admit 
a  man  into  his  friendship,  without  giving  him  any  grace?  But 
in  regard  of  the  incongruity  of  such  an  act  tg  his  wisdom  and 
hohness,  he  will  not.  May  he  not  by  his  absolute  power,  re- 
fuse to  accept  a  man  that  desires  to  please  him,  and  reject  a 
purely  innocent  creature ?.i)ut  in  regard  of  his  goodness  and 
righteousness  he  will  not.  Though  innocence  be  amiable  in  its 
own  nature,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  in  regard  of  God's  sove- 
reignty,  that  he  should  love  it;  but  in  regard  of  his  goodness  it 
ifl  necessary,  and  he  will  never  do  otherwise.  As  God  never 
acts  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  so  he  never  exerts  the  utmost 
of  his  sovereignty;  because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  those 
other  properties,  which  render  him  perfectly  adorable  to  the 
creature.  As  no  intelligent  creature,  neither  angel  nor  man, 
can  be  framed  without  a  law  in  his  nature;  so  we  cannot  ima- 
gine God  without  a  lav  in  his  own  nature,  unless  we  would 
&ncy  him  a  rude,  tyrannical,  foohsh  being,  that  hath  nothing 
of  holiness,  goodness,  righteousness,  wisdom.  If  he  made  the 
heavens  in  wisdom,  Fsal,  cxxxvi.  5,  he  made  them  by  some 
rule,  not  by  a  mere  will,  but  a  rule  within  himself,  not  without. 
A  wise  work  is  never  the  result  of  an  absolute,  unguided  will, 
[1.}  This  dominion  is  managed  by  the  rule  of  wisdom. 
What  may  appear  to  us  to  have  no  other  spring  than  absolute 
sovereignly,,  would  be  found  to  have  a  depth  of  amazing  wis- 
dom, and  unaccountable  reason,  were  our  short  capacities  long 
enough  to  fathom  it.  When  the  apostle  had  been  discoursing 
of  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  in  seizing  upon  one  man  and 
letting  go  another,  in  rejecting  the  Jews  and  gathering  in  the 
gentiles,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  results  only  of  an  absolute 
dominion,  yet  he  resolves  not  (hose  amazing  acts  into  that, 
without  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they  were  governed  by  exact 
wisdom,  though  beyond  his  ken  to  see,  and  his  line  to  sound. 
"  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out!"  Rom.  xi.  33.  There  are  some  things  in 
matters  of  state  that  may  seem  to  be  acts  of  mere  will,  but  if 
we  were  acquainted  with  the  "arcana  imperii,"  the  inward 
engines  which  moved  them,  and  the  ends  aimed  at  in  those 
undertakings,  we  might  find  a  rich  vein  of  prudence  in  them, 
to  incline  us  to.  judge  them  otherwise  than  bare  arbitrary  pro- 
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ceedings.  The  other  attributes  of  power  and  goodness  u« 
more  easily  perceplibte  in  the  works  of  God,  than  his  wisdom. 
The  first  view  of  the  crestion  strikes  us  with  (his  sentimeDt, 
.  that  the  Author  of  this  great  fabric  was  mighty,  and  beneficial; 
but  his  wisdom  lies  deeper,  than  to  be  discerned  at  the  first 
glance  without  a  diligent  inquiry:  as  at  the  first  casting  our 
eyes  upon  the  sea,  we  behold  its  motion,  colour,  and  something 
of  its  rastness,  but  we  cannot  presently  fathom  the  depth  of  it, 
and  understand  those  lower  fountains,  that  supply  that  great 
ocean  of  watefs.  It  is  part  of  God's  sovereignty,  as  it  is  of  the 
wisest  princes,  that  he  has  a  wisdom  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
subjects:  it  is  not  for  a  finite  nature  to  understand  an  infinite 
wisdom,  nor  for  a  foolish  creature  that  has  lost  his  undei^ 
standing  by  the  fall,-to  judge  of  the  reason  of  the  methods  of  a 
wise  counsellor.  Yet  those  actions  that  savour  most  of  sot«- 
reignty,  present  men  with  some  glances  of  bis  wisdom.  Was 
it  mere  will,  that  he  sufiered  some  angels  to  f%1l  ?  But  his  wis- 
dom was  in  it  for  the  manifestation  of  his  justice;  as  it  was  also 
in  the  case  of  Pharoah.  Was  it  mere  will,  that  he  suffered  sia 
to  be  committed  by  man?  was  not  his  wisdom  in  this  for  the 
discovery  of  his  mercy,  which  never  had  been  known  without 
that  which  should  render  a  creature  miserable  ?  "  He  hatfi  coo- 
ctuded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon 
all,"  Rom.  xi.  32:  Though  God  had  such  an  absolute  right, 
to  have  annihilated  the  world  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  made  it, 
yet  how  had  this  consisted  with  his  wisdom,  to  have  erected  a 
creature  after  his  own  iinage  one  day,  and  despised  it  so  much 
the  next,  as  to  cashier  it  from  being?  What  wisdom  had  it  been, 
to  make  a  thing  only  to  destroy  it?  to  repent  of  his  work  u 
soou  as  ever  it  came  out  of  his  hands,  without  any  occasion 
offered  by  the  creature?  If  God  be  supposed  to  be  Creator,  he 
must  be  supposed  to  have  an  end  in  creation;  what  end  caa 
that  be  but  himself  and  his  own  glory,  the  manifestation  of  the 
perfection  of  his  nature?  What  perfection  could  have  been  dis- 
covered in  so  quick  an  annihilation,  but  that  of  bis  power  in 
creating,  and  of  his  sovereignty  in  snatching  away  the  being  of 
his  rational  creature,  before  it  had  laid  the  methods  of  ^tiag? 
What  wisdom  to  make  a  world  and  a  reasonable -creature  for 
no  use  ?  Not  to  praise  and  honour  him,  but  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  and  destroyed  by  him? 

[2.]  His  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of 
righteousness.  Worldly  princes  often  fancy  tyranny  and  op- 
pression to  be  the  chief  marks  of  sovereignty,  and  think  their 
.sceptres  not  beautiful  till  dyed  in  blood,  nor  the  throne  secure 
till  established  upon  slain  carcasses.  But  justice  and  judg- 
ment are-the  foundation  of  the  throne  of  God,  PsaL  txzxiz.  14; 
alluding  perhaps  to  the  supporter  of  arms,  and  tbrones,  which 
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anwng  princea  are  the  figures  of  lions,  emblems  o(  courage,  a« 
SolomoD  had,  1  Kings  z.  19.  But  God  makes  not  so  much 
might,  as  right,  (he  support  of  his.  He  sits  on  a  throne  of 
hoUnesa,  Psal.  ilvij.  8,  as  he  reigna  over  the  heathen,  referring 
to  the  calling  of  the  gentiles  afrer  the  rejecting  the  Jews;  the 
psalmist  here  praising  (he  righteousness  of  it,  as  the  a|K>8tl8' 
had  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  it,  Rom.  xi.  33.  In  all  his 
ways  he  is  rigliteous,  Psal.  cxlv.  17;  in  his  ways  of  (error,  as 
well  as  those  of  sweetness;  in  those  works  wherein  little  else 
but  thai  of  hia  sovereignty  appears  to  us.  It  ia  always  linked 
with  his  holiness,  that  he  will  not  do  by  his  absolute  right  any 
thing  but  what  is  conformable  to  it:  since  his  dominion  is 
founded  upon  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  he  will  not  do  any 
thing  but  what  ia  agreeable  to  it,  and  becoming  his  other  per- 
fections. Though  he  be  an  absolute  sorereign,  he  ia  not  an 
arbitrary  governor;  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earlb  do 
right?"  Geo.  xriii.  £5;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  but  he  ahould 
act  righteously  in  every  punctilio  of  his  government,  since  his 
rightsouaaess  capacitates  him  to  be  a  judge,  not  a  tyrant,  of 
all  the  earth.  The  heathen  poets  represented  their  chief  god 
Jupiter,  with  "niemia,  or  right,  sitting  by  him  upon  hia  throne' 
in  all  his  orders.  God  cannot  by  his  absolute  sovereignty 
command,  some  things,  because  they  are  directly  against  un- 
changeable righteousness;  as,  to  command  a  creatara  to  hate 
or  blaspheme  the  Creator,  not  to  own  him,  nor  praise  him.  It 
would  be  a  manifest  unrighteousDess,  to  order  the  creature  not 
to  awn  him,  upon  whom  it  depends  both  in  its  being  and  well 
being.  This  would  be  against  that  natural  duty,  which  is 
indispensably  due  from  every  rational  creature  to  God.  This 
would  "be-to  order  him  to  lay  aside  his  reason  while  he  retaina 
it,  to  disown  him  to  be  the  Creator  while  man  remains  his 
creature.  This  is  repugnant  to  the  riatureof  God,and  the  true 
nature  of  the  creature;  or  to  exact  any  thing  of  man,  but  what 
he  had  given  him  a  capaeity,  in  his  original  nature,  to  perform. 
If  any  command  were  above  our  natural  power,  it  would  b« 
nnrighteoas;  as  to  command  a  man  to  grasp  ihe  globe  of  the 
earth,  to  stride  over  the  sea,  to  lava'out  the  waters  of  the 
ocean ;  these  things  are  impossible,  and  become  not  (he  right- 
•ouioesa  and  wisdom  of  God  to  enjoin.  There  can  be  no  obli- 
gation  on  man  to  an  impossibility.  God  had  a  free  dominion 
over  nullity  before  the  creation,  he  could  call  it  out  into  the  being 
of  man  and  btast;  but  he  could  not  do  any  thing  in  creation 
foolishly,  because  of  his  infinite  wisdom;  nor  conld  he  hy  the 
Tight  of  hia  absolute  sovereignty  make  man  sinful,- because  of 
his  infinite  purity.  As  it  is  impossible  for  him  iwt  to  be  sove- 
reign, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deny  his  Deit^  and  hia  purity. 
It  is  lawful  ibr  God  to  do  what  he  will,  but  hia  will  bemg  or- 
Vot.  II.— 57 
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dered  by  the  righteonniess  of  his  nature,  as  infinite  as  his  wil), 
he  cannot  do  any  thing  but  what  is'just;  and  therefore  in  his 
dealing  with  n]en,'you  -find  him  in  Scripture  submitting  the 
reasonableness  and  equity  of  his  proceedings  to  the  judgment 
of  his  depraved  creatures,  and  the  inward  dictates  of  their  own 
'consciences.  "  And  now,  0  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men 
of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  betwizl  me  and  my  vineyard," 
Isa.  T.  3.  Though  God  be  th?  great  sovereign  of  the  world,  yet 
he  acts  not  in  a  way  of  absohite  sovereignty.   - 

He  rules  by  law,  he  is  a  Lawgiver  as  well  as  a  King,  Isa. 
xzziii.  82.  It  had  been  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  rational 
creature,  to  be  ruled  otherwise,  to  be  governed  as  a  beast;  this 
had  been  to  frustrate  those  Acuities  of  will'  atid  understanding 
which  had  been  given  him.  To  ccHiclude  this;  when  we  say, 
God  can  do  this  or  that,  or  command  this  or  that,  his  authority 
is  ^ot  bounded  and  limited  properly.  Who  can  reasonably 
detract  from  his  almighliness,  because  he  cannot  do  any  Ihiag 
which  savours  of  weakness;  and  what  detracting  is  it  fromliis 
authority,  that  he  cannot  do  any  thing  unseemly  for  the  dignity 
of  his  nature?  It  is  rather -from  the  infiniteness  of  his  right- 
eonsnesa  than  the  straitness  of  his  authority;  at  most  it  is  bitt 
a  voluntary  bounding  of  his  dominion  by  the  law  of  bia  own 
hollneqs. 

[^.]  Hia  sovereignty  is  managed  according  to  the  rule  of 
goodness.  Some  potentates  there  have 'been  in  the  world,  diat 
have  loved  to  suck  the  blood  and  drink  the  tears  of  their  sub- 
jects, that  would  rule  more  by  fear  than  love,  >  like  Clearchua 
the  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  who  bore  the  figure  of  a  thunderbolt 
instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  named  his  son  Thunder,  thereby  to 
tutor  him  to  terrify  his  subjects.  But  as  God's  throne  is  a 
throne  of  holiness,  so  it  is  a  throne  of  grace,  Heb.  iv.  16.  A 
throne  encircled  with  a  rainbow,  "in  sight  like  untaaneme-  ' 
raid,"  Rev.  iv.  3;  an  emblem  of  the  covenant,  that  has  the 
pleasantness  of  a  green  colour,  delightful  to  the  eye,  betokening 
mercy.  Though  his  nature  be  infinitely  excellent  above  os, 
and  his  power  infinitely  transcendent  over-  us,  yet  the.  majesty 
of  his  government  is  tempered  with  an  unspeakable  goodne* 
He  acts  not  so  much  as  an  absolute  Lord,  as  a  graeaous  Sove- 
reign and  obliging  Benefactor.  He  delights  not  to  make  his 
eubjeets  slaves^  exacts  not  of  them  any  servile  and  fearful,  but 
a  generous  and  cheerful  obedience.  He  requires  them'nol  to 
fear  w  worship  him  so  much  &r  his  power  as  his  goodness. 
Ho  requires  not  of  a  rational  creature  any  thing  repugnant  to 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  principles  of  such-  a  nature;  not  any 
thing  that  may  shame,  disgrace  .it,  and  make  it  weary  of  its 
own  being,  and  the  service  it  owes  to  its  Sovereign,  He  draws 
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by  the  cords  of  a  man;  his  goodness  renders  his  laws  as  sveet 
as  hooey  or'  the  honey-comb  to  an  unritiated  palate  and  a 
renewed  mind.  And  though  it  be  granted  he  has  a  fall  dis- 
posal of  his  creature,  as  the  potter  of  his  reaset,  and  might  by 
Ilia  absolute  sovereignty  inflict  upofi  an  innocent  an  eternal 
torment,  yet  his  goodness  will  never  permit  him  to  use  this 
sovereign  right  to  the  hurt  of  a  creature,  that  deserves  it  not. 
If  God  should  cast  an  innocent  c^reatuie  into  the  furnace  of  his 
wrath,  who  can  question  him?  -  But  who  can  think  that  his 
goodness  will  do  so?  Since  that  is  as  infinite  as  his  authority? 
As  not  to  punish  the  sinner  would  be  a  denial  of  his  justice,  eo 
to  torment  an  innocent  would  be  a  denial  of  his  goodness.  A  ' 
man  has  an  absolute  power  over  his  beast,  and  may  take  away 
his  life,  and  put  hira  to  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  but  that  moral 
virtue  of  pity  and  tenderness  would  not  permit  him  to  use  this 
right,  but  when  it  conduces  to  some  greater  good  than  that/:an 
be  evil;  either  for  the  good  of  man,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
creature,  or  for  the  good  of  the  poor  beast  itself,  to  rid  him  of  a 
greater  misery.  None  but  a  savage  nature,  a  disposition  to  be 
abhorred,  would  torture  a  poor  beast  merely  for  his  pleasure. 
It  is  as  much  against  the  nature  of  God,  to  punish  one  eternally, 
that  has  not  deserved  it,  as  It  is  to  deny  himself,  and  act  any 
thing  foolishly,  and  unbeseeming  hie  other  perfections,  which 
render  him  msjestical  and  adorable.  To  afflict  an  innocent 
creature  for  his  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  the  world,  as  in 
the  oase  of  the  Redeemer,  is  so  far  from  being  against  good- 
ness, that  it  is  the  highest  testimony  of  his  tender  mercies  to 
the  sons  of  men.  God,  though  he  be  mighty,  withdraws  not 
his  eyes,  that  is,  his  tender  respect  from  (he  righteous.  And  if 
he  bind  them  in  fetters,  it  is  to  show  them  their  transgressions, 
and  c^en  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  renewing  commands  ip  a 
more  sensible  strain,  to  depart  from  iniquity.  Job.  xzxvi.  5.  7 — 
10.  What  was  said  of  Fabricius,  You  may  as  soon  remove  the 
sua  from  its  course,  as  Fabricius  from  his  honesty,  may  be  of 
God;  You  may  as  soon  dash  in  pieces  his  throne,  as  sepa~rate 
his  goodness  from  his  sovereignty, 

(4.)  This  sovereignty  is  extensive  over  all  creatures.  He 
rules  a4l,  as  the  heavens  do  over  the  earth.  He  is  King  of 
worlds.  King  of  ages,  as  the  word  translated  eternal  signifiM, 
1  Tim.  i,  17.  «»  J)  $a<ituT  tSr  shMo*-  And  the  same  word  is 
translated,  "  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,"  Heb.  i.  2. 
The  same  word  is  rendered  worlds,  Heb.  xi.  3.  "  The  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God."  God  is  King  of  ages  or 
worlds,  of  the  invisible  world,  and  the  sensible,  of  all  from  the 
b^inning  of  (heir  creation,  of  whatsoever  is  measured  by  time. 
It  extends  over  angels  and  devils,  over  wicked  and  good,  over 
rational  and  irrational  creatnres;  all  things  bow  down  under 
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hu  hand,  nothing  eaa  be  exempted  from  him;  because  there  is. 
noibiog  but  was  extracted  by  bim  from  nothing  into  being. 
All  things  essentially  depend  upon  him,  and  thererqre  must  be 
esseslially  subject  to  him;  the  extent  of  his  dominion  flows 
from  the  perfection  of  his  essence:  since  bis  essence  is  unlimit- 
ed, his  royalty  cannot  be  restrained.  His  authority  is  as  void 
of  any  imperfection  as  his  essence  is ;  it  reaches  oat  to  all  points 
of  the  heaven  above,  and  the  earth  below.  Other  princes  reign 
in  a  spot  of  ground.  Every  woridly  potentate  has  the  confiiies 
of  his  dominions.  The  Fyrenean  mountains  divide  France 
from  Spain,  and  the  Alps,  Italy  from  France.  None  are  called 
kings  absolutely,  but  kings  of  this  or  that  place.  But  Ood  is 
King,  the  spacious  firmament  limits  not  his  dominion.  If  we 
could  suppose  bim  bounded  by  any  place  in  regard  of  his  pre- 
sence, yet  he  could  never  be  out  of  his  own  dominion;  whatso- 
ever be  looks  upon,  wheresoever  he  were,  would  be  under  bis 
rule.  Earthly  kings  may  step  out  of  their  own  country  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighbour  prince ;  and  as  one  leavesbis  eoun- 
Iry,  so  he  leaves  his  dominion  behind  him;  but  heaven  and 
earth,  and  every  particle  of  both,  is  the  territory  of  God.  He 
"hath  prepared' his  throng  in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom 
ruletb  over  all."  .  * 

[1.}  The  heaven  of  angels  and  other  excellent  ereatiues  be- 
longs to  his  authority.  He  is  principally  called  the  X<ord  of 
hosts  in  relation  to  his  entire  command  over  the  angelical 
legionsE  therefore,  ver.  SI,  following  the  text,  they  ate  called 
his  hosts,  and  ministers  that  do  his  pleasure.  Jacob  called  him 
to  before,  Gen.  xxxii.  IS;  when  he  met  the  angels  of  God,  he 
callsthem  the  host  of  God:  and  the  evangelist  long  after  calls 
them  80,  Luke  ii.  13.  '*A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host 
praising  God:"  and  all  this  host  he  commands;  "My  hands 
have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  ail  their  host  have  I  com- 
manded," Isa.  xlv.  IS.  He  employs  them  in  bis  service,  and 
when  he  issues  out  his  orders  to  them,  to  do  this  or  that,  he 
&id8  no  resistance  of  his  will. 

And  the  inanimate  creatures  in  heaven  are  at  his  beck,  tiiey 
are  his  armies  in  heaven,  disposed  in  an  excellent  ordec  in  th^ 
several  ranks:  he  calls  the  stars  by  name,  Psal.  ozlviL  4;  they 
render  a  due  obedience  to  him,  as  servants  to  their  madter; 
when  he  singles  them  out,  and  calls  them  by  name,  tp  do  some 
special  service,  he  calls  them  out  to  their  several  offices,  as  the 
general  of  an  army  appoints  the  station  of  every  regimept  in  a 
battalion.  Or,  he  calls  them  by  name,  that  is,  he  imposes  names 
upon  them,  a  sign  of  dominion;  the  giving  names  to  the  inferior 
creatures  being  the  first  act  of  Adam's  derivative  dominion 
over  them.  Thew  are  under,  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The 
stars  by  their  influence;^  fight  against  Sisera,  Judg.  t.  80;  and 
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the  80Q  holda  in  itsreins,  and  standa  stone  s^,  to, light  Joshua 
to  a  complete  Ttctory,  Josh.  z.  13.  They  aie  all  marehalled  in 
theii  ranks,. to  receive  hia  word  of  command,  and  fight  in  close 
order,  as  being  desirous  to  iiave  a  shape  in  the  rgin  of  the  ene- 
mies of  their  Sovereign.  And  those  creatures  viiich  mount  up 
from  the  earth,  and  take  their  place  in  the  lower  heavens,  va- 
pours whereof  hail  and  snow  are  formed,  are  part  of  ihe  army, 
and  do  Dot  only  receive,  but  fulfil  his  word  of  command,  Psal. 
czlriii.  8.  These  are  his  stores  and  magazines  of  judgment  ~ 
against  a  time  of  trouble,  and  a  day  of  battle  and  war,  Job 
xzxviii.  32,  23.  .  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  visible  in  all  their 
motions,  in  their  going  and  returning.  If  he  says.  Go,  they  go; 
ifhesays,  Come,  they  come ;  if  he  says,  So  this,  they  gird  up 
tbeir  loins,  and  stand  stiff  to  their  duty.  • 

.  [8.3  The  hell  of  devils  belongs  to  his  authority.  They  have 
cast  themselves  out  of  the  arms  of  his  grace  into  the  furnace  of' 
his  justice;  they  have  by  their  revolt  forfeited  the  treasure  of 
his  goodness,  but  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  sceptre  of 
his  dominion;  when  they  would  not  own  him  as  a  Lord  Father, 
they  are  under  him  as  a  Lord  Judge;  they  are  cast  out  of  his 
affection,  but  not  freed  from  his  yoke.  He  rules  over  the  good 
angels  as  bis  subjects,  over  the  evil  ones  as  his  rebels.  In 
whatsoever  relation  he  stands,  either  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  he 
never  loses  that  of  a  Lord.  A  prince  is  the  lord  of  his  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  of  his  .loyalest  subjects.  By  this  right  of  his 
sovereignly,  he  uses  them  to  punish  some,  and  be  the  occasion 
of  bene&t  to  others;  on  the  wicked  he  employs  them  as  instru- 
ments of  vengeance;  towards  the  godly,  as  in  the  case  of  Job, 
as  an  instrument  of  kindness  for  the  manifestation  of  his  sin^ 
cerity  against  the  intention  of  that  malicious  executioner. 
Though  the  devils  are  the  executioners  of  his  justice,  it  is  not 
by  their  own  authority,  but  God's;  as  those  that  are  employed 
either  to  rack  or  execute  a  malefactor,  are  subjects  to  the  prince 
not  only  in  the  quality  of  men,  but  in  the  execution  of  their 
function.  The  devil  by  drawing.men  to  sin  acquires  no  rieht 
to  himself  over  the  sinner;  ■  for  man  by  sin  oifends  not  the  de- 
vil, but  God,  and  becomes  guilty  of  punishment  under  God. 
When  therefore  the  devil  is  used  by  God  for  the  punishment  of 
any,  it  is  an  act  of  his  sovereignty  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
order  of  his  justice.  And  as  most  nations  use  the  vilest  per- 
sons in  offices  of  execution,  so  does  God  those  vile  spirits.  He 
does  not  ordinarily  use  the  good  angels  in  those  offices  of  vea- 
geance,  but  in  the  preservation  of  his  people.  When  he  would 
solely  punish,  be  employs  evil  angels,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  49,  a  troop 
of  devils.  His  sovereignty  is  extended  over  the  deceiver  and 
the  deceived,  Job  xii.  16;  over  both  the  malefactor  and  the  exe- 
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eutionisr,  the  devil  and  bis  prisoner.  He  uses  the  natnral  ma- 
Itce  of  (he  devils  for  his  own  just  ends,  and  by  his  sovereign' 
authoiity  oKlers  them  to  be  the  executioners  of  his  judgments 
upon  their  own  vassals,  as  well  as  sometimea  inflicters-of  punish- 
ments  upon  his  own  servants.     / 

[3.]  The  earth  of  men,  and  other  creatures,  belongs  to  his 
authority;  God  is  King  of  all  the  earth,  and  rales  to  the  ends 
of  it,  Fsal.  xlvii.  7;  lix.  13.  Ancient  atheists  confined  God's 
dominion  to  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  bounded  it  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  celestial  sphere:  "  He  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  hea- 
ven," Job  xxii.  14,, that -iS)  he  exercises  his  dominion  only 
there.  "  Pedum  positio,'"  *'  the  planting  of  the  feet,"  was 
the  sign  of  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  dominion 
*  of  the  posiessor  of  it;  and  land  was  resigtied  by  such  a  cere- 
mony, as  now  by  the  delivery  of  a  twig  or  tnrC 

But  his  dominion  extends, 

Over  the  least  crea/ures.  All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are 
listed  in  Christ's  muster-roll,  and  make  up  the  number  of  his 
regiments.  He  has  a  host  on  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven. 
"  The  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host 
of  them,"  Oen.  ii.  1.  Andiheyare  all  his  servants,  P^l.  cxix. 
91,  and  raeve  at  his  pleasure.  And  he  vouchsafes  the  title  of 
his  army  to  the  locust,  caterpillar,  and  palmer  worm,  Joel  ii. 
85;  and  describes  their  motions  by  military  words,  climbing 
the  walls,  marching,  not  breaking  their  ranks,  ver.  7.  He  has 
the  command  as  a  great  general  over  the  highest  angel  and  the 
meanest  worm;. all  the  kinds  of  the  smallest  insects  he  presses 
for  his  service. '  -})y  this  sovereignty  be  mozzled  the  devouring 
nature  of  the  fir«;  to  preserve  the  three  children,  and  let  it  loose 
to  consume  their  adversaries:  and  if  ho  speak  the  word, the 
stormy  waves  are  hushed,  as  if  they  had  no  principle  of  rage 
Within  them,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  9.  Since  the  meanest  creature 
attaws  its  end,  and  no  arrow  that  God  has  by  his  power  shot 
into  the  world,  but  hits  the  mark  he  aimed  at;  wfi  must  con- 
clude, that  there  is  a  sovereign  hand  that  governs  all.  Not  a 
spot  of  earth,  or  air,  or  water  in  the  world,  but  is  his  posses- 
sion; not  a  creature  in  any  element,  but  is  his  subject. 

His  dominion  exiendg  over  men.  It  extends  over  tbe 
highest  potentate  as  well  as  the  meanest  peasant;  the  proudest 
monarch  is  no  more  exempt  than  the  most  languishing  beg- 
gar. He  lays  not  aside  his  authority  to  please  the  prince,  nor 
strains  it  up  to  terrify  the  indigent.  He  "  acceptelh  not  the 
persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor: 
for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands,"  Job  xxxiv.  19.  Both 
the  powers  and  weaknesses,  the  gentry  and  peasantry  of  the 
earth,  stand  and  fall  at  his  pleasure.    Man  in  inncHsence  was 
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DDder  his  authority  as  his  creature,  and  maa  id  his  revolt  is 
further  under  his  authority  as  a  criminal:  as  a  person  is  under 
the  authority  of  a  prince  as  a  governor,  while  he  obeys  his 
laws,  and  further  under  the  authority  of  the  prince  as  a  judge, 
when  be  violates  his  laws.  Man  is  under  God's  dominion  in 
every  thing,  in  bis  settlement^ in  his  caUing,  in  the  ordering^is 
very  habitation;  He  determines  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tions. Acts.xvii.  26.  He  never  yet  permitted  any  to  be  univer- 
sal monarch  in  the  world,  nor  over  the  fourth  part  of  it,  though 
several,  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  have  designed  and  attempted 
it.  The  pope,  who  has  bid  the  fairest  for  it  in  spirituals,  never 
attained  it;  and  when  his  power  was  most  dourishing,  there 
were  multitudes  that  would  never  acknowledge  his  authority. 

But  especially  this  dominion  in  the  peculiarity  of  iin  ex 
■tent,  is  seen  in  .the  exercise  of  it  over  the  spirits  and  heartt 
qf  men-  Earthly  governors  have  by  his  indulgence  a  share 
with  him  in  a  dominion  over  men's  bodies,  upon  which  account 
he  graces  princes ^nd  judges  with  the  title  of  gods,  Psal.  Izrlii. 
6.  But  the  highest  prince  is  but  a  prince  "  according  to  the 
flesh,"  as  the  apostle  calls  masters  in  relation  to  their  servants. 
Col.  iii.  ii.  . 

God  is  the  sovereign:  man  rules  ever  the  beastin  man,  the 
body;  and  God  rules  over  the  man  in  man,  the  soul.  It  sticks 
not  in  the  outward  surfoce,  but  pierces  to  the  inward  marrow. 
It  is  impossible  God  should  be  without  this;  if  our  wills  were 
independent  on  him,  we  were  in  some  sort  equal  with  himself, 
in  part  gods  as  well  as  creatures.  It  is  itnpossible  a  creature, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  can  be  exempted  from  it,  since  he  is 
the  fashioner  of  hearts  as  well  as  of  bodies.  He  is  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  therefore  has  the  right  of  a  paternal  dominion 
over  them.  When  he  established  man  lord  of  the  other  crea- 
tures,'he  did  not  strip  himself  of  the  propriety.  And  when  he 
made  man  a  free  agent,  and  lord  of  the  acts  of  his  will,  he  did 
.  not  divest  himself  of  the  sovereignty. 

His  sovereignty  is  seen. 

In  gifting  of  the  spirits  of  men.  Earthly  magistrates  have 
Jlands  too  short  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  their  subjects  with 
worthy  sentiments.  When  they  confer  an  employment,  tbey 
are  not  able  to  convey  an  ability  with  it  fit  for  the  station. 
They  may  as  toon  frame  a  statue  of  liquid  water,  and  gild  or 
paint  it  over  with  the  costliest  colours,  as  impart  to  any  a  state- 
head,  for  a  state-ministry.  But  when  God  chooses  a  Saul  from 
so  mean  an  employment  as  seeking  oi  asses,  he  can  treasure 
up  in  him  a  spirit  fit  for  government;  and  fire  David,  in  age  a 
stripling,  and  by  education  a  shepherd,  with  courage  to  en- 
counter and  skill  to  defeat  a  massy  Goliath.  And  when  he 
designs  a  person  for  glory  to  statid  before  his  throne,  he  can 
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put  a  new  and  a  royal  spirit  into  him,  Ezek.  xxxwi.  S8.  '  God 
only  can  infuse  habits  into  the  soni,  to  capacitate  it  to  act  Dobly 
Mid  generously. 

His  sovereignty  is  seen  in  regard  of  the  iDClioationa  of  men's 
wills.  No  creature  can  immediately  woA  upon  the  will,  to 
guide  it  to  what  point  he  pleases,  though  mediately  it  may  by 
proposing  reasons  which  may  master  the  understanding,  and 
thereby  determine  the  will.  But  God  bows  the  heart  of  men 
by  the  efGcacy  of  his  dominion,  to  what  centre  he  pleaaea. 
When  the  more  overweening  sort  of  men;  that  thought  their 
own  heads  as  fit  for  a  crown  as  Saul's,  scornfully  despised  him, 
yet  God  touched  the  hearts  of  a  band  of  men,  to  follow  and 
adhere  to  him,  1  Sam,  x.  26, 27.  When  the  antichristian  whore 
shall  be  ripe  for  destruction,  God  shall  put  it  into  the'heart  of  the 
ten  horns  or  kings,  to  hate  the  whore,  burn  her  with  fire,  and 
fulfil  his  will,  Rev.  xvii.  16,  17.  He  fashions  the  hearts  alike, 
Psal. -zxxiii.  15;  and  tunes  one  string  to  answer  another,  axid 
both  to  answer  hiaown  design.  And  while  men  seem  to  gra- 
tify their  own  ambition  and  malice,  they  execute  the  will  of 
God  by  his  secret  toucii  upon  their  spirits,  guiding^heir  inclina- 
tions to  serve  the  glorious  manifestation  of  his  truth.  While 
the  Jews  would,  in  a  reproachful  disgrace  to  Christ,  cmcify  two 
thieves  with  him,  to  render  him  more  incapable  to  have  any 
followers,  they  accomplished  a  prophecy,  and  brought  to  li^t 
a  mark  of  the  Messiah,  whereby  he  had  been  charactered  io 
one  of  their  prophets,  that  he  should  be  numbered  among  trans- 
gressors, Isa.  liii.  12.  He  can  make  a  man  of  not  willing,  will- 
ing; the  wills  of  alt  men  are  in  his  hand,  that  is,  under  the 
power  of  his  sceptre,  to  retain  or  let  go  upon  this  or  ^at  errand, 
to  bend  this  or  that  way,  as  water  is  carried  by  pipes,  to  what 
house  or  place  the  owner  of  il  is  pleased  to  order.  "  The  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water:  he 
turneth  it  whithersoever  he, will,"  Prov.  xxi.  I,  without  any 
limitation.  He  Speaks  of  the  heart  of  princes,  because  in  re- 
gard of  their  height,  they  seem  to  be  absolute  and  impetuous 
as  tfaters;  yet  God  holds  them  in  his  hand  under  his  domin- 
ion, turns  them  to  acts  of  clemency  or  fieverity,  like  waters, 
either  to  overflow  and  damage,  or  to  refresh  and  fructify.  He 
can  convey  a  spirit  to  them,  or  cut  it  off  from  them,'Psal.lzxri. 
IS.  It  is  with  reference  to  his  efficacious  power,  in  graciously 
turning  the  heart  of  Paul,  that  the  apostle  breaks  off  his  discourse 
of  the  story  of  his  conversion,  and  breaks  outinto  a  magnify- 
ing and  glorifying  of  God's  dominion:  "Now  unto  the  King 
eternal,  &c.  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever,"  1  Tim.  i 
17.  Oor  hearts  are  more  subject  to  the  Divine  sovereignty, 
than  our  members  in  their  motions  are  subject  to  our  own  wills. 
As'we  can  move  our  band  east  or  west  to  any  quacter  of  the 
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vorldf  so  can  Ood  bend  our  wills  to  what  matk  he  pleases. — 
The  seocHid  cause  in  every  motion  depends  upon  the  first,  and 
that  will  being  a  second  cause,  may  be  furthered  or  hmdered 
in  its  inclinations  or  executions  by  God:  he  can  bend  er  unbend 
it,  and  change  it  from  oneiactuat  inclination  to  another.  It  ia 
as  much  under  his  authority  and  power  to  move  or  hinder,  as 
the  vast  engine  of  the  heavens  is  in  its  motion  or  standing  still, 
which  he  can  effect  by  a  word.  The  work  depends  upon  th« 
workman;  the  dock  upon  the  artificer  for  the  motions  of  it. 

His  dominion  is  seen  in  regard  of  terror  or  comfort.  The 
heart  or  conscience  is  God's  special  throne  on  earth,  which 
he  has  reserved  to  himself,  and  never  indulged  human  au- 
thority to  sit  upon  it.  He  solely  orders  this  in  ways  of  convic- 
tion or  comfort.  He  can  flash  terror  into  men's  spirits  in  the 
midst  of  dieir  earthly  jollities,  and  put  death  into  the  pot  of 
conscience,  when  they  are  boiling  Dp  themselves  in  a  high  pitch 
of  worldly  delights;  and  can  raise  men's  spirits  above  the  sense 
of  torment  under  racks  and  flames.  He  can  draw  a  hand- 
writing, Dot  only  in  the  outward  chamber  but  the  inward  closet, 
bring  the  rack  into  the  inwards  of  a  man.  None  can  infuse 
comfort  when  he  writes  bitter  things,  nor  can  any  .fill  the  heart 
with  gall  when  he- drops  in  honey.  Men  may  order  outward 
duties,,  but  they  cannot  unlock  the  conscience,  and  constrain 
men  to  think  those  duties,  which  they  are  forced  by  human 
laws  outwardly  to  act.  And  as  the  laws  of  earthly  princes  are 
bounded  by  the  outward  man,  so  do  their  executions  and 
punishments  reach  no  further  than  the  case  of  the  body.  But 
God  can  run  upon  the  inward  man  as  a  giant,  and  inflict 
wounds  and  gashes  there. 

(5.)  It  is  an  eternal  dominion.  In  regard  of  the  exercise  of 
it,  it  was  not  from  eternity;  because  there  was  not  from  eter- 
nity-any  creature  under  the  government  of  it:  but  in  regard  of 
the  foundation  of  it,  his  essence,  his  'excellency,  it  is  eternal:  as 
God  was  from  eternity  almighty,  but  there  was  no  exercise  or 
manifestation  of  it,  till  he  began  to  create.  Men  are  kings  only 
for  a  time,  their  lives  expire  like  a  lamp,  and  their  dominion 
is  extinguished  with  their  lives;  they  hand  their  empire  by 
succession  to  others,  but  many  times  it  is  snapped  off  before 
they  are  cold  in  their  graves.  How  are  the  famous  empires  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  mouldered  away, 
and  their  place  knows  thetn  no  more!  And  how  are  the  wings 
of  the  Roman  eagle  cut!  and  that  empire,  which  overspread 
a  great  part  ef-  the  world,  has  lost  most  of  its  feathers,  and  is 
confined  to  a-'narrower  compass.  The  dominion  of  God  ffou- 
riflhes  from'  oheigelteration  to  another.-'  He  sits  King  for  ever, 
Psal;  xxix.  10."" -Hfe  session  sighWes  the  establishment,  and  - 
for  ever,  the  dnrartton;  and  he  sits  now,  his  sovereignty  is  aa 
Vol.  II.— 58 
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absolute,  as  powerful  as  ever.  How  many  lords  and  prinou 
has  this  or  that  kingdom  had!  la  how  maDy  families  has  tbe 
sceptre  lodged)  Whereas  God  has  had  an  unint^rupted  do* 
minion.  As  he  has  been  always  the  same  in  his  essence,  he 
has  been  always  glorious4n  his  sovereignty.  Among  men, he 
that  is  lord  to-day  may  be  stripped  of  it  to-morrow:  Ihedonu- 
nioDS  in  the  world  vary;  he  that  is  a  prince  mayseebis  royally 
upon  the  wings,  and  feel  himself  laden  with  fetters;  and  a  pri- 
soner may  be  lifted-  from  his  dungeon  to  &  throne.  But  there 
can  be  no  diminution  of  God's  govemment;  his  throne  is  from 
generation  to  generation,  Lam.  v.  19:  it  cannot  be  shaken. 
His  sceptre,  like  Aaron's  rod,  is  always  green.  It  cannot  be 
wrested  out  of  his  hands:  none  raised  biro  to  it;  none  there- 
fore can  depose  him  from  it :  it  bears  the  same  splendour  in  all 
humap  affairs;  he.is  an  eternal,  an  immortal  King,  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
As  he  is  eternally  mighty,  so  he  is  eternally  sovereign;  and  be- 
ing an  eternal  King,  he  is  a  King  that  gives  not  a  momentary 
and  perishing,  but  a  durable  and  everlasting  life  to  them  that 
obey  him;  a  durable  and  eternal  punishment  to-  them  that  re- 
sist him.' 

.4.  Wherein  this  dominion  and  sovereignty  consists,  and  how 
it  ia  manifested. 

(1.)  The  first  act  of  sovereignty  is  the  making  laws.  This 
is  essential  to  God;  no  creature's  will  can  be  the  first  rule  to 
the  creature,  but  only  the  will  of  God.  He  only  can  prescribe 
man  his  duty,  and  establish  the  rule  of  it:  hence  the  law  is 
called  "the  royal  law,"  James  iL  8;  it  being  the  firstand  clearest 
manifestation  of  sovereignty;  as  the  power  of  Legislation  is  of 
the  authority  of  a  prince.  Both  are  joined' together  in  Isa. 
xxziii.  22.  "  The  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver,  the  l«rd  ia  our 
King;"  legislative  power  being  the  great  mark  of  royalty.  God 
as  a  King  enacts  laws  by  his  own  proper  authority,  and  his  law 
is  a  declaration  of  his  own  sovereignty,  and  of  men's  moral 
subjection  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  His  sovereignty 
does  not  appear  bo  much  in  his  promises  as  in  his  precepts.'  ^ 
man's  power  over  another  is  not  discovered  by  promising;  for 
a  promise  does  not  suppose  the  promisor  either  supe^or  or  in- 
ferior  to  the  persom  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  It  is  not 
an  exercising  authority  over  another,  but  over  a  man's  selt 
No  man  forces  another  to  the  acceptance  of  his  promise,  but 
otdy  proposes  and  encourages  to  an  embracing  of  it.  But  com- 
manding supposes  always  an  authority  in  the  person  giving  the 
precept  It  obliges  the  person  to  whom  the  command  is  di< 
rected.  A  promise  obliges  the  person  by  whom  the  promise  is 
made.  God  by  his  command  binds  the  creature,  by  bis  pro- 
mise he  binds  himself.  He  stoops  below  his  sovereignly,  to  -lay 
'  Siuu«i'dDLegib.p.S3. 
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obligations  upon  his  own  majesty.  By  a  precept  he  biada  the 
creature,  by  a  promise  he  encourages  the  creature  to  an  -ob- 
serrance  of  his  precept.  What  laws  God  makes,  man  is  bound 
by  virtue  of  his  creation  to  observe;'  that  respects  the  sove- 
reignty of  God.  What  promises  God  makes,  man  is  bound  to 
believe,  but  that  respects  the  faithfulness  of  God.  God  mani- 
fested his  dominion  more  to  the  Jews  than  to  any  other  peoplq 
in  the  world;  he  was  their  Lawgiver,  both  as  they  were  a 
church  and  a  commonwealth.  As  a  church,  he  gave  them  cere- 
monial laws,  for  the  regulating  their  worship.  As  a  state,  he 
gave  them  judicial  laws  for  the  ordering  their  civil  affairs.  And 
as  both,  he  gave  them  moral  laws;  upon  which  both  the  laws 
of  the -church  and  state  were  founded. 
This  dominion  of  God  in  this  regard  will  be  manifest, 
[1.]  In  the  supremacy  of  it.  Thesolepower  of  making  laws 
does  originally  reside  in  him.  "  There  is  one  Lawgiver,  who 
is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,"  James  iv.  12.  By  his  own  law 
he  judges  of  the  eternal  states  of  men,  and  no  law  of  mao  is 
obligatory,  but  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver,  and  pursuant  to  his  righteous  rules  for  the  goveru- 
Djent  of  the  world;  the  power  that  the  potentates  of  the  world 
have  to  make  laws,  is  but  derivative  from  God.  If  their  domi- 
Bion  be  from  him,  as  it  is;  for  by  him  kings  reign,  Prov.  viii 
15;  their  Legislative'  power,  which  is  a  prime  flower  of  their 
sovereignty;  is  deriv^  from  him  also.  And  the  apostle  resolves 
it  into  this  original,  when  he  orders  us  to  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sakb, 
Rom.  ziii.  5.  Conscience,  in  its  operations,  solely  respects 
God:  and  therefore  when  it  is  exercised  as  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  men,  it  is  not  with  a  respect  to  them 
singly  considered,  but  as  the  majesty  of  God  appears  in  their 
•taliouand  in  their  decrees.  This  power  of  giving  taws  was 
acknowledged  by  the  heathen,  to  be  solely  in  God  by  way  of 
Qriginal:  and  therefore  the  greatest  lawgivers  among  the  hea- 
then pretended  their  laws  to  be  received  from  some  deity,  or 
supematoral  power,  by  special  revelation:  now  whether  they 
did  this  seriously,  acknowledging  themselves  this  part  of  the 
dominion  of  God;  (for  it  is  certain,  that  whatsoever  just  orders 
were  issued  out  by  princes  in  the  world,  were  by  the  s^ret' 
influence  of  God  upon  their  spirits,  "  By  me — princes  decree 
justice,"  Prov,  viil  15,  by  the  secret  conduct  of  Divine  wisdom?) 
or  whether  they  pretended  it  only  as  a  public  engine,  to  enforce 
upon  people  the  observance  of  their  decrees,  and  gain  a  greater 
credit  to  their  edicts;  yet  this  will  result  from  it,  that  the  people 
in  generel  entertained  this  common  notion,  that  God  was  the 
greal  Lawgiver  of  the  world.  The  first  founders  of  their  soci- 
eties could  never  else  have  so  absolutely  gained  upon  them  by 
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such  a  pretence.  There  was  always  a  Terelation  of  a  law  fram 
the  mouth  of  God  in  every  age:  the  exhortation  of  Eliphaz  to 
Job,  Job  xzii.  22,  of  receiving  a  law  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
at  the  lime  befoce  the  moral  law  was  published,  had  been  a 
vaiii  exhortation,  bad  there  been  no  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
God  in  all  ages. 

[2.]  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  extent  of  bis 
laws.  As  he  is  the  Governor  and  Sovereign  of  the  whcrie 
world,  so  he  enacts  laws  for  the  whole  world.  One  prince 
cannot  make  laws  for  another,  unless  he  makes  him  his  subject 
by  right  of  conquest.  Spain  cannot  make  laws  for  England,  or 
England  for  Spain:  But  God  having  the  supreme  govemnKnt, 
as  King  over  all,  is  a  Lawgiver  to  all,  tb  irrational  as  well  as 
rational  creatures.  The  heavens  have  their  ordinances,  Job. 
xxxviii.  33.  All  creatures  have  a  law  imprinted  on  their 
beings.  Rational  creatures  have  Divine  statutes  copied  In  their 
heart.  For  men  it  is  clear,  Rom.  ii.  14.  Every  son  of  Adam, 
at  his  coming  i^to  the  world,  brings  with  him  a  law  in  his 
nature-,  and  when-  reason  clears  itself  up  from  the  clouds  of 
sense,  he  can  make  some  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
discern  sotnething  of  fit  and  just.  Every  man  finds  a  law 
within  him,  that  checks  him  if  he  offends  it.  None  are  without 
B-legal  indictment,  and  a  legal  executioner  within  them;  God 
or  none  was  the  Author  of  this  as  a  sovereign  Lord,  in  establish- 
ing a  law  in  man  at  the  same  time  wherein,  as  an  almighty 
Creator,  he  imparted  a  being.  This  law  proceeds  from  G<k1'8 
general  power  of  governing,  as  he  is  the  Author  of  nature;  and 
binds  not  barely  as  it  is  the  reason  of  man,  but  by  the  authority 
of  God,  as  it  is  a  iaw  engraven  on  his  conscience.  And  no 
doubt  but  a  law  was  given  to  the  angels:  God  did  not  govern 
those  intellectual  creatures  as  he  does  brutes,  and  in  a  way 
inferior  to  his  rule  of  man.  Some  sinned;  all  might  have  sinned 
in. regard  of  the  changeableness  of  their  nature.  .Sin  cannot 
be  but  against  some  rule;  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression;  what  that  law  was,  is  not  revealed, but  certainly 
it  must  be  the  same  in  part  with  the  moral  law,  so  far  as  it 
agreed  with  their  spiritual  natures;  a  love  to  God,  a  worship 
of  him,  and  a  love  to  one  another  in  their  societies  and  persons. 
[3.]  The  d<miinion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  reason  of  some 
laws,  which  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  purely  his  own  will. 
Some  laws  there  are  for  which  a  reason  may  be  rendered  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing  enjoined,  as  to  love,  honour,  and  wnfr- 
ship  God.  For  dthers,  none  but  this,  God  will  have  it  so^.  such 
was  that  positive  law  to  Adam,  of  not  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  aud  evil,  Gen.  ii.  17,  which  was  merely  an 
assertmg  his  own  dominion,  and  was  different  from  that  law  of 
nature  God  had  written  in  his  heart.    No  other  t^&son  of  thif 
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seems  to  \ia  but  a  resolve,  to  try  man's  obedience  in  a  way  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  and  to  manifest  his  right  over  all  creatures, 
to  reserve  what  he  pleased  to  himself,  and  permit  the  use  of 
what  he  pleased  to  man,  and  to  signify  to  man,  that  he  was  to 
depend  on  him  who  was  bis  Lord,  and  not  on  his  own  will. 
There  was  no  more  hurt  in  itself,  for  Adam  to  have  eaten  of 
that,  than  of  any  other  in  the  garden;  the  frtiit  was  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  good  for  food ;  bat  God  would  show  the  right  he 
bad  over  his  own  goods,  and  his  authority  over  man  to  reserve 
what  he  pleases  of  his  own  creation  from  his  touch;  that  since 
man  could  not  claim  a  propriety  in  any  thing,  he  was  to  meddle 
with  nothing  but  by  the  leave  of  his  Sovereign,  either  disco- 
vered by  a  special  or  general  license.  Thus  God  showed  him- 
self the  Lord  of  man,  and  that  man  was  but  his  steward,  to  act 
by  his  orders.  If  God  bad  forbidden  man  the  use  of  more  tres» 
in  the  -garden,  his  command  had  been  just;  since  as  a  sovereign 
I^rd  he  might  dispose  of  his  own  goods:  and  when  he  had 
granted  him  the  whole  compass  of  that  pleasant  garden,  and 
the  whole  world  round  about  for  him  and  his  posterity,  it  was 
a  more  tolerable  exercise  of  his  dominion,  to  reserve  this  ona 
tree,- as  a  mark  of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  had  left  all  others 
to  the  use  of  Adam.  He  reserved  nothing  to  himself  as  Lord 
of  the  manor,  but  this;  and  Adam  was  prohibited  nothing  else 
but  this  one,  as  a  sign,  of  bis  subjection.  Now  for  this  no  reason 
can  be  rendered  by  any  man,  but  merely  the  will  of  God;  this 
was  merely  a  fruit  of  his  dominion. 

For  the  moral  laws  a  reason  may  be  rendered.  To  love  God, 
has  reason  to  enforce  it  besides  God's  will,  namely,  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  and  multitucles  of  his  be- 
nefit. To  love  our  neighbour  has  enforcing  reasons,  namely, 
the  conjunction  in  blood,  and  the  preservation  of  human  society, 
and  the  need  we- may  stand  in  of  their  love  ourselves.  But  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  of  this  positive  cooMnand  about  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  merely  the  pleasure  of  God. 
It  was  a  branch  of  his  pure  dominion,  to  try  man's  obedience; 
and  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  to  try  it  by  so  easy  and  light  a  pre- 
cept, when  be  might  have  extended  his  authority  further.  Had 
not  God  given  this  or  the  like  order,  his  absolute  dominion  bad 
not  been  so  conspicuous.  It  is  true,  Adam  bad  a  law  of  nature 
in.bim,  whereby  he  was  obliged  to  perpetual  obedience:  and 
though  it  was  a  part  of  God's  dominion  to  implant  it  in  him, 
yet  mwsupreme  dominion  over  the  creatures  had  not  been  so 
visible  to  man,  but  by  this,  or  a  precept  of  the  same  kind.  What 
was  commanded  or  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  did  be- 
speak a  comeliness  in  itself;  it  appeared  good  or  evil  to  the 
reason  of  man ;  but  this  was  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it 
received  ilssole  authority  bom  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and 
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nothing  could  result  from  the  fruit  itself,  m  a  reason  why  man 
should  not  taste  it,  but  only  the  sole  will  of  God.  And  as  God's' 
domiaioa  was  most  conspicuous  in  this  precept,  so  man's  obe- 
dience had  been  most  eminent  in  observing  it.  ^or  in  his 
obedience  to  it,  nothing  tiut  the  sole  power  and  authority  of 
God,  which  is  the  pio(>er  rule  of  obedience,  could  have  been 
respected,  not  anyj  reasbn  from  the  thing  itself. 

To  this  we  may  refer  some  other  commands,  as  that  of  ap- 
pointing the  time  of  solemn  and  public  worship,  the  seventh 
day-  Though  the  worship  of  God  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, lyet'the  appointing  a  particular  day,  wherein  he  would  be 
mQte  formally  and  solemnly  aeknowledged  than  on  other  day^ 
w;tra'gTounded  upon  his  absolute  right  of  legislation;  for  there 
Mras  nothing  in  the  time  itself,  that  could  render  that  day  more 
holy  than  another,  though  God  respected  his  finishing  the  woA 
of  creation  in  his  institution  of  that  day,  Geo.  iL  3.  Such  were 
the  ceremonial  commands  of  sacrifices,  and  washings  under  ths 
law^and  the  commands  of  sacraments  under  the  gospel;  the 
bne  to  last  till  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  and  fai^  passion;,  the 
other  to  last  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  triumph. 
Thus  he  made  natural  and  unavoidable  uucleanneases  to  be 
bins,  and  the  touching  a  dead  body  to  be  pollution,  which  in 
their  own  nature  were  not  so. 

I  [4.]'  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  moral  law,  aad  his 
majesty  in  publishing  itv  As  ihb  law  of  nature  was  written  by 
his  own  fingers  in  the  nature  of  man,  so  it  was  engraven  by  bis 
own  finger  In  the  tables  of  stone,  Exod.  xxzi.  IS.  Which  is 
very  emphatically  expressed  to  be  a  mark  of  God's  dominion, 
Kxod.  ixxii.  16.  "And  the  tallies  were  the  work,  of  God,  and 
the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables." 
And  when  the  first  tables  were  broken,  though  he  orders  Mo- 
ses  to  frame  the  tables,  yet  the  writing  of  the  law  he  reserves 
to  himself,  Exod.  zxxiv.  1.  It  is  -not  said  of  any  part  of  the 
Scripture,  that  it  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  but  only  of 
Ihe  decalogue;  herein  he  would  have  his  sovereignty  eminendy 
app«ar;  it  was  published  by  God  in  stale,  with  a  luimerous  at- 
tendance of  his  heavenly  mililia,  Deut.  zzxiii.  3;  and  the  anil- 
lery  of  heaven  was  shot  off  at  the  solemnity.  And  therefore  it 
is  called  a  fiery  law,  coming  from  his  right  band,  that  is,  his 
sovereign  power.  If  was  published  with  all  the  marks  of  su- 
preme majesty. 

[5.]  The  dominion  of  God  appears  in  the  obligation  of  the 
law,  which  reaches  the  conscience.  The  laws  of  every  prince 
are  framed  for  the  outward  conditions  of  men;  they  do  not  by 
their  authority  buid  the  conscience;  and  what  obligations  do 
result  from  them  upon  the  conscience,  is  either  fi-om  Sieir  being 
the  same  immediately  with  Divine  laws,  or  as  they  are  aocord- 
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iflg  to  the  just  power  of  the  magistrate,  foanded  on  the  lav  of 
God.  Conscience  has  a  protection  from  the  King  of  kings,  and 
cannot  be  arr«sted-by  any  human  power.  Gktdhas  given  man 
but  an  Authority  over  half  the  man,  and  the  worst  half  too,  that 
which  is  of  an  eartbty  original ;  but  reserved  the  authority  over 
the  better  and  more  heavenly  half  to  himself.  ,Tha  dominipn 
of  earthly  pfiqces  extends  only  to  the  bodies  of  men,  they  have 
no  authority  over  the  soul,  their  punishment  and  rewards  can- 
not reach  it:  and  therefore  their  laws  by  their  single  authority 
cannot  bind  it,  but  as  they  are  co-incident  with  the  law  of  God, 
or  as  the  equity  of  them  is  subservient  to  the  preservation  of 
human  society,  a  regular  and  righteous  thing,  which  is  the  Di- 
vine end  in  government;  and  so  they  bind,  as  they  have  a  rela- 
tion to  God  as  the  supreme  magistrate.  I'he  conscience  is  only 
intelligible  to  God  ki  its  secret  motions,  and  therefore  only 
gtiidable  by  God;  God  only  pierces  into  the  conscience  by  his 
eye,  and  therefore  only  can  conduct  it  by  his  rule.  Man  <^an- 
not  tell  whether  we  embrace  his  law  in  our  heart  and  consci- 
ences, or  only  in  appearance.  He  only  can  judge  it,  Luke  zii. 
3, 4.  And  therefore  he  only  can  impose  laws  upon  it;  it  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  penal  authority,  if  their  laws  he  trans- 
gressed inwardly  by  it.  Conscience  is  a  hook  in  some  sort  aa 
sacred  as  the  Scripture,  no  addition  can  be  lawfully  made  to  it, 
no  sub Iractiop  from  it.  Men  cannot  diminish  the  duty  ofoon- 
Bcience,  or  raze  out  the  law  God  has  stamped  upon  it.  They 
cannot  put  a  "supersedeas"  to  the  writ  of  conscience,  or  stop 
its  mouth  with  a  "Noli  prosequi."  They  can  make  no  addi- 
tion by  their  authority  to  bind  it;  it  is  a  flower  in  the  crown  of 
Divine  isovereignty  only. 

His  sovereignty  appears  in  a  power  of  dispensing  with  his 
own  laws.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  dominion  to  dispense 
with  his  laws,  as  to  enjoin  them ;  he  only  has  the  power  of  re- 
lazing  his  own  right,  no  creature  has  power  to  do  it;  that  would 
be  to  nsurp  a  superiority  over  him,  and  order  above  God  him- 
self. Repealing  or  dispensing  with  the  law,  is  a  branch  of  royal 
authority.  It  is  true,  God  will  never  dispense  with  those  mcnral 
laws,  which  have  an  eternal  reason  in  themselves,  and  their 
own  nature:  as  for  a  creature  to  fear,  love,  and  honour  God: 
this  would  be  to  dispense  with  his  own  holiness,  and  the  right- 
eoosness  of  his  nature,  to  sully  the  purity  of  his  own  dominion;  it 
would  write  folly  upon  the  first  creation  of  man  after  the  image 
of  God,  by  writing  mutability  upon  himself,  in  framing  himself 
after  the  corrupted  image  of  man.  It  would  null  and  frustrate 
theexcellencyof  the  creature,  wherein  the  image  of  God  mostly 
shines;  nay,  it  would  be  to  dispense  with  a  creature's  being  a 
creature,  and  moke  him  independent  upon  the  Sovereign  of  the 
worUl  in  moral  obedience. 
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But  God  has  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  lavs  of 
nature  in  the  inferior  creatures;  he  has  a  pbwer  to  alter  ibeu 
course  by  an  arrest  of  miracles,  and  make  them  come  short  or 
go  beyond  his  ordinances  established  for  them.  He  baa  a  right 
to  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  move  backward;  to  bind  np  the 
womb  of  the  earth,  and  bar  the  indaences  of  the  clouds,  bridle 
in  the  rage  of  the  fire,  and  the  fury  of  lions,  make  the  liquid 
waters  stand  like  a  wall,  or  pull  up  the  dam  which  he  baa  set  to 
the  sea,  and  command  it  to  ovemow  the  neighbouring  coiu- 
tries.  He  can  dispense  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  strain  every  string  beyond  its  ordinary  pitdi.- 

Positive  laws  he  has  reversed;  -as  the  ceremonial  law  giveo 
to  the  Jews.  The  very  nature  indeed  of  that  law  required  a 
repeal,  and  fell  of  course;  when  that  which  was  intended  by 
it  was  come,  it  was  of  no  longer  s^ificancy;  as  before  it  was 
a  useful  shadow,  it  would  afterwards  have  been  an  empty  one. 
Had  not  God  taken  away  this,  Christianity  had  not  in  all  like- 
lihood been  propagated  among  the  genUles.  This  Was  the 
partition  wall  between  Jews  and  gentiles,  Eph.  u.  14,  wbidi 
made  them  a  distinct  family  ftom  ail  the  world,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  the  enmity  of  the  Gentiles  against  the  Jews.  When 
God  had  by  bringing  in  what  was  signified  by  those  rites,  de- 
clared his  decree  for  the  ceasing  of  them ;  and  when  the  Jews, 
fond  of  .those  Divine  Institutions,  would  not  allow  him  the 
r^ht  of  repealing  what  he  had  the  authority  of  enactii^,  be 
resolved  for  the  asserting  his  dominion,  to  bury  them  in  the 
luins  of  the  temple  and  city,  and  make  them  for  ever  incapable 
of  practising  the  main  and  essential  paits-of  them:  for  the  tem- 
ple being  the  pillar  of  the  legal  service,  by  demolishihg  that, 
God  has  taken  away  the  right  of  sacrificing,  it  bemg  peculiarly 
annexed  to  that  place;  they-have  no  altar  dignified  with  a-fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  (heir  sacrifices,  do  legal  high  priest  to 
offer  them:  God  has  by  his  providence  changed  hu  own  law, 
as  well  as  by  his  precept. 

Yea,  he  has  gone  higher  by  virtue  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
dianged  the  whole  scene  and  methods  of  bis  government  after 
the  fall,  from  King  Creator  to  King  Redeemer.. He  has  revoked 
the  law  of  works  as  a  covenant,  released-  the  penalty  of  it  fifom 
the  believing  sinner,- by  transferring  it  upon  the  Surety  who  in- 
terposed himself  by  his  own  will  and  Divine  designalion>  He  has 
established  another  covenant  upon  other  promises  in  -a  higher 
toot,  with  greater  privileges  and  easier  terms.  Had  not  God  had 
this  right  of  sovereignty,  not  a  man  of  Adam's  posterity  could 
have  been  blessed;  he  and  they  must  have  lain  groaning  under 
the  misery  of  the  fall,  <phich  had  rendered  both  himself,  and  all 
in  his  loins,  unable  to  observe  the  terms  in  the  £r3t  covenant 

He  has,  as  some  speak,  dispensed  with  bis  own  moral  l&w 
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in  aome  caSes;  in  commanding  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son, 
bis  only  son,  a  righteous  son,  a  son  whereof  he  had  (he  pro- 
mise,'that  in  Isaac  should  his  seed  be  called;  yet  he  vas 
commanded  (o  sacrifice  him  by  the  right  of  his.  absolute 
sovereignty,  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures, 
from  the  highest  angel  to  the  lowest  worm,  whereby  he  bound 
his  subjects  to  this  law,  not  himself.  Oui  lives  are  due 
to  him  when  he  calls  for  them,  and  they  are  a  just  forfeit 
to  him  at  the  very  moment  we  sin,  at  the  very  moment 
ve-  come  into  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  venom  of  oar 
nature  against  bhn,  and  (he  disturbance  (he  first  sin  of  man 
(whereof  we  are  inheritors)  gave  to  his  glory.  Had  Abraham 
sacrificed  his  son  of  his  own  head,  he  had  sinned,  yea,  in 
attempting  it;  but  being  authorized  from  heaven,  his  act  was 
obedience  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  w6rld,  who  had  a.  power  to 
dispense  with  his  own  law  :  and  with  this  law  he  had  beifore 
dispensed,  in  the  case  of  Cain's  murder  of  Abel,  as  to  the  Im- 
mediate punishment  of  it  with  death,  which  indeed  was  settled 
afterwards  by  his  authority,  but  then  omitted  because  of  the 
paucity  of  men,  and  for  the  peopling  the  woHd;  but  settled 
afterwards,  when  there  was  almost,  though  not  altogether,  the 
like  occasion  of  omitting  it  fora  time. 

[6.]  His  sovereignty  appears  in  punishing  the  trangression 
of  his  law. 

This  is  i  branch.of  Ood's  dominion  as  Lawgiver.  So  was 
the  TflDgeace  God  would  take  upon  the  Amalekiles:  "Th« 
Lord  hath  sworn  that  the  Lord  will  have  war,"  Ezod.  zvii. 
16.  The  Hebrew  is^  >'  the  hand  upon  the  throne  of  the  Lord," 
as  In  the  margin.  As  a  Lawgiver  he  saves  or  destroys,  James 
ir.  12.  He  acts  according  to  his  own  law,  in  a  congruity  to  the 
sanction  of  his  own  precepts;  though  he  be  an  arbitrary  Law- 
giver, appointing  what  laws  he  pleases,  yet  he  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary J^dge.  As  he  commands  nothing  but  what  he  has  a 
lighi  tb  command,  so  he  punishes  none  but  whom  he  has  a 
right  to  punish,  and  with  such  pnnishmeni  as  the  law  has  de- 
nounced. ,AU  his  acta  of  justice  and  inflictions  of  curses,  are 
the  effects  of  thi»  sovereign  dominion:  he  sits  King  upon  the 
floods,  Psah  xxix.  1 0,  upon  the  deluge  of  waters  wherewith  he 
drowned  the  world;  say  some.  It  is  a  right  belonging  to  the 
authority  of  magistrates,  to  pull  up  the  infectious  weeds  that 
corrupt  a  commonwealth.  It  is  no  less  the  right  of  God  as  the 
Lawgiver  and  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  subject  criminals  to  his 
▼engeance,  after  they  have  rendered  themselves  abominable  in 
bis  eyes,  and  carried  themselves  unworthy  subjects  of  so  great 
and  glorious  a  King.  The  first  name  whereby  God  is  made 
known  in  Scripture,  is  Elohim;  "In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  Gen.  i.  1 ;  a  name  which  signifies 
Vol.  II.— 59 
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hispowerof  judging,  in  ihe  opinion  of  some  critics:  from  him 
it  is  derived  to  earthly  magistrates;  their  judgment  is  said 
therefore  to  be  the  judgment  of  God,  Deut.  i.  17.  Whea  Christ 
came,  he  proposed  this  great  motive  of  repentance,  from  (be 
kingdom  of  heaven  being  at  hand;  the  kingdom  of  his  graee, 
whereby  to  invite  men;  the  kingdom  of  his  justice,  in  the 
punishment  of  the  neglectors  of  it,  whereby  to  terrify  men. 
Punishments,  as  well  as  rewards,  belong  to  royalty;  it  issued 
accordingly;  those  that  believed  and  repented,  came  under  his 
gracious  sceptre ;  those  that  neglected  and  rejected  it,  f^ll  under 
his  iron  rod.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple  deniolisfaed. 
the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  lin- 
gered them  out  in  (he  chains  of  a  miserable  captivity.  This 
term  of  Judge,  which  signifies  a  sovereign  right  to  govern  and 
punish  delinquents,  Abraham  gives  him,  when  he  came  to  root 
out  the  people  of  Sodom,  and  make  them  the  examples  of  his 
vengeace.  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

Punishing  the  transgressions  of  his  law;  itus  is  a  necessary 
brancb  of  dominion.  His  sovereignty  in  making  taws  would 
be  a  trifle,  if  there  were  not  also  an  authority  to  vindicate 
those  laws  -from  contempt  and  injury:  he  would  be  a  Lord 
only  spurned  at  by  rebels.  Sovereignty  is  not  preserved  with- 
out justice.  When  the  psalmist  speaks  of  the  majesty  of  God's 
kingdom,  he  tells  us,  that  "  righteousness  and  judgment  are 
the  habitation  of  his  throne,"  Psal.  xcvii.  i,  s.  These  are  the 
engines  of  Divine  dignity,  which  render  him  glorious  and  ma- 
jestic. A  legislative  power  would  be  trampled  on  without 
executive;  by  this  the  reverential  apprehensions  of  God  are 
preserved  in  the  world.  He  is  known  to  be  Lord  of  the  world, 
by  the  judgments  which  he  executes^  Psal.  iz.  16.  When  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  dominion,  or  given  it  up  in  the  world, 
he  recovers  it  by  punishment.  When  be  takes  some  away 
with  a  whirlwind,  and  in  his  wrath,  the  natural  (ionsequence 
mea  make  of  it,  is  this,  "  Verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgetb  in 
the  earth,"  Psal.  Iviii.  9.  11.  He  reduces  the  creature  by  the 
lash  of  his  judgments,  that  would  not  acknowledge  his  autho> 
rky  in  his  precepts.  Those  sins  which  disown  his  governmetit 
in  the  heart  and  conscience,  as  pride,  inward  blasphemy,  &c. 
he  has  reserved  a  time  hereafter  to  reckon  for.  He  does  tiot 
presently  shoot  his  arrows  into  the  marroVv  of  every  delio- 
qsenl,  but  those  sins  which  traduce  his  government  of  the 
world,  and  tear  up  the  foundations  of  human  converse,  and  a 
public  respect  to  him,  he  reckons  with  particularly  here  as  well 
as  hereafter,  that  the  life  of  his  sovereignty  might  not  always 
faint  in  the  world. 
-  This  of  punishing  was  the  second  discovery  of  his  dominion 
in  the  world.    His  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  the  giving  a 
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law;  the  next,  his  appearance  in  the  state  of  a  judge.  When 
hi»  orders  were  violated,  he  rescues  the  houour  of  them  bjr  an 
execution  of  justice.  He  first  judged  the  angels,  punishiug 
the  evil  ones  for  (heir  crime:  the  first  court  he  kept  among 
them  as  a  governor,  was  to  give  them  a  law;  the  second  cOurt 
helrept,  was  as  a  judge  trying  the  delinquents^  and  adjudging 
the  offenders,  to  be  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  till  the  final 
execution,  Jude  6.  And  at  the  same  time  probably  he  con- 
firmed the  good  ones  in  their  obedience  by  grace.  So  the  first 
discovery  of  his  dominion  to  man,  was  the  giving  him  a  prer 
cept(  the  next,  was  the  inflicting  a  punishment  for  the  breach 
of  it:  He  summons  Adam  to  the  bar,  indicts  him  for-  his 
crime,  finds  him  guilty  by  his  own  confession,  and  passes  sen- 
tence  on  him  according  to  the  rule  he  bad  before  acquainted 
him  with. 

The  means  whereby  he  punishes,  shows  bis  dominion. 
Sometimes  he  musters  up  hail  and  mildew;  sometimes  he 
sends  regiments  of  wild  beasts;  so  he  threatens  Israel,  Lev. 
zzvi.  23.  Sometimes  he  sends  out  a  party  of-  angels,  to  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  men,  and  make  a  carnage  among  them, 
2  Kings  xix.  35.  Sometimes  he  mounts  his  thnndering  bat- 
tery, and  shoots  forth  his  ammunition  from  the  clouds;  as 
against  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  vii.  10.  -Sometimes  he  sends 
the  slightest  creatures,  to  shame  the  pride  and  punish  the  sin  of 
man;  a»  lice,  frogs,  locusts;  as  upon  the  Egyptians,  Exodus 
yiii.  x: 

(2.)  This  dominion  is  manifested  by  God,  as  a  proprietor 
and  Lord  of  his  creatures,  and  his  own  goods.  - 

And  this  is  evident, 

[1.]  In  the  choice  of  some  persons  from  eternity.  He  has 
set  apart  some  from  eternity,  wherein  he  will  display  [he  in- 
vincible efficacy  of  his  grace,  and  thereby  infallibly  bring  them 
to  the  fruition  of  glory.  "  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  having  predestinated 
us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,"  Eph.  i.  4,  5.  Why 
■  does  he  write  some  names  in  the  book  of  life,  and  leave  out 
othenP  Why  does  he  enrol  some,  whom  he  intends  to  make 
denizens  of  heaven,  and  refuse  to  put  others  in  his  register? 
The  apostle.tells-us,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  his  will.  You  may 
ieuder--a  reason  for  many  of  God's  actions,  till  you  come. to 
this,  the  top  and  foundation  of  all;  and  under  what  head  of 
reason  can  man  reduce  this  act,  but  to  that  of  his  royal  prero- 
gative? Why  does  God -save  some,  and  condemn  others' fit 
last  ?    Because  of  the  faith  of  the  one,  and  unbelief  of  the  other. 
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Why  do  some  men  believe?  Because  God  has  not  only  given 
Ihem  the  means  of  grace,  but  accompanied  tboca  rneaos  with 
the  eSicacf  of  his  Spirit  Whjr  did  God  accompany  those 
means  with  the  efficacy  of  his  Spirit  in  some,  and  not  in  others? 
Because  he  had  decreed  by  grace  to  prepare  them  for  glory. 
But  why  did  he  decree,  or  choose  some  and  not  others?  Into 
what  will  you  resolve  this,  but  into  bis  sovereign  pleasure?  Sal- 
vation and  condemnation,  at  the  last  upshot,  are  acts  of  God,  as 
the  judge,  conformable  to  his  own  law  of  giving  life-  to  be- 
]i«vers,  and  indicting  death  upon  unbelievers:  for  those  a  rea- 
son may  be  rendered;  but  the  choice  of  some,  and  preterition 
o£  others,  is  an  act  of  God  as  he  is  a  sovereign  monarch,  before 
any  law  was  actually  transgressed,  because  not  actually  given. 
When  a  prince  redeems  a  rebel,  he  acts  as  a  judge  according 
to  law;  but  when  he  calls  some  out  to  pardon,  he  acts  as  a 
sovereign  by  a  prerogative  above  law:  into  this  the  aposda 
resolves  it,  Rom.  ix.  IS.  15,  when  he  speaks  of  God's  loving' 
Jacob  and  hating  Esau,  and  that  before  they  had  done  either 
good  or  evil;  it  is,  because  God  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he 
will  have  mercy,  and  compassion  on  whom  he  will  have  com- 
passion. Though  the  first  scope  of  the  apostle  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter,  was  to  declare  the  reason  of  God's  reject- 
ing the  Jews,  and  calling  in  the  gentiles;  had  he  only  intended 
to  demolish  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  aiid  flatten  theif  opinion  of 
merit,  and  aimed  no  higher  than  that  providential  act  of  God, 
he  might,  convincingly  enough  to  the  reason  of  men,  have 
aigued  from  the  jusuce  of  God,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Jews,  and  not  have  had  recourse  to  his  absolute  will;  bOt 
since  he  asserts  this  latter,'  the  strength  of  his  argument  seems 
to  lie  thus;  If  God  by  his  absolute  sovereignty  may  resolve 
and  fix  his  love  upon  Jacob,  and  estrange  it  from  Esaa;  or  any 
other  of  hiS' creatures,  before  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  and 
man  have  nq  ground  to  call  his  infinite  majesty  to  account, 
may  he  not  deal  thus  with  the  Jews,  when  their  demnit  would 
be  a  bar  to  any  complaints  of  the -creature  against  him?  If 
God  were  considered  here  in  the  quality  of  a  Judge,  it  had 
been  fit  to  have  considered  the  matter  of  fact  in  the  criminal; 
but  he  is  considered  as  a  Sovereign,  rendering  no  other  reason 
of  his  action  but  his  own  will,  "  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth," 
ver.  18.  And  then  the  apostle  concludes,  "  Who  art  thou,  0 
man,  that  repliest  against  God  ?"  ver.  80.  If  the  reason  drawn 
from  God's  sovereignty  does  not  satisfy  in  thie  inquiry,  no 
other  reason  can  be  found  wherein  to  acquiesce.  For  tfie  last 
condemnation  there  will  be  sufficient  reason  to  clear  the  justice 
of  his  proceedings.     But  in  this  case  of  election,  no  other  rea- 
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soQ  bnt  ■  what  is  alleged,  namely,  the  will  of  God,  can  be 
thought  of,  but  what  is  liable  to  such  knotty  exceptions  that 
cannot  well  be  untied. 

It  coutd  not  be  any  merit  in  the  creature,  that  might  deter> 
mine  God  to  choose  him.  If  the  decree  of  election  falls  not 
under  the  merit  of  Christ's  passion,  as  the  procuring  cause,  it 
cannot  htU  under  the  merit  ol  any  part  of  the  corrupted  mass. 
The  decree  of  sending  Christ  did  not  precede,  but  foUoved  in 
order  of  nature  the  determination  of  choosing  some.  When 
men  were  diosen  as  the  subjects  for  glory,  Christ  was  choseif 
as  the  means  for  the  bringing  them  to  glory:  "Chosen  us  in 
hiib,"  and  "  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by 
Jesas  Christ,"  Eph.  i.  4,  5.  The  choice  was  not  merely  in 
Chtist  as  the  moving  cause;  that  the  apostle  asserts'lo  be  "the 
good  pleasure  of  hia  will;"  but  in  Christ,  as  the  means  of  con- 
Teying  to  the  chosen  ones  the  fruits  of  their  election.  What 
could  there  be  in  any  man,  that  could  invite  God  to  thia  act,  or 
be  a  cause  of  distinction  of  one  branch  of  Adam  from  another? 
Were  they  not  all  hewed  out  of  the  same  rock,  and  tainted  with 
the  aame  corruption  in  blood?  Had  it  been  possible  to  invest 
them  with  a  power  of  merit  at  the  first,  had  not  that  venom, 
contracted  in  their  nature,  degraded  all  of  power  for  the  future? 
What  merit  was  there  in  any  but  of  wrathful  punishment,  since 
they  were  all  considered  as  criminals,  and  the  cursed  brood  of 
an  ungrateful  rebel?  what  dignity  can  there  be  in  the  nature 
of  the  purest  part  of  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour,  more 
than- in  another  part  of  clay  as  pure  as  that,  which  was  formed 
into  a:  vessel  for  mean  and  sordid  use?  What  had  any  one  to 
more  his  mercy  more  than  another,  since  they  were  all  children 
of  wrath,  and  equally  daubed  wit^  original  guilt  and  filth? 
■Had  not  all  an  equal  proportion  of  it  to  provoke  his  justice? 
What  merit  is  there  in  one  dry  bone  more  than  another,  to  be 
inspired  with  the  breath  of  a  spiritual  life?  Did  not  all  lie 
wallowing  in  their  own  fihhy  blood;  and  what  could  the  steam 
and  noisomeneea  of  that  deserve  at  the  hands  of  a  pure  Majesty, 
but  to  be  cast  into  a  sink  furthest  from  his  sight?  Were  they 
not  all  considered  in  this  deplorable  posture,  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  poison  in  their  nature,  when  God  first  took  his 
pen  and  singled  out  some  names  to  write  in  the  book  of  life? 
It  could  not  be  merit  in  any  one  piece  of  this  abominable  mass, 
that  should  stir  up  that  resolution  in  God  to  set  apart  this  per- 
son for  a  vessel  of  glory,  while  he  permitted  another  to  putrefy 
in  his  own  gore.  He  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau,  though  they 
w^ere  both  parts  of  the  common  mass,  the  seed  of  (he  same 
loins,  and  lodged  in  the  same  womb. 

'  Nor  could  it  be  any  foresight  of  works  to  be  done  in  time  by 
them,  or  of  faith,  that  might  determine  God  to  choose  them. 
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Whal  good  could  he  foresee  rolling-  from  extreme  corrnp- 
tion,  and  a  nature  alienated  from  himP  WhaLceuld  be  foresee 
of  good  to  be  done  by  them,  but  what  he  resolved  in  his  owa 
will  to  beslowan  ability  upon  them  to  bring  forth?  His  choice 
of  them  was  to  a  holiness,  bot  for  a  holiness  precediflg  his 
determination.  He  has  chosen  us,  that  we  might  be  holy 
before  him,  Eph.  i.  4 ;  he  ordained  us  to  good  works,  not  for 
them,  Eph.  ii.  10.  What  is  a  fruit,  cannot  be  a  nioTing  cause 
of  that  whereof  it  is  a  fruit.  Grace  is  a  stream  from  the  spriug 
of  elebting  love:  the  branch  is  not  the  cause  of  the  root,  btU 
the  root  of  the  branch;  nor  the  stream  the  cause  of  the  sprii^, 
but  the  spring  the  cause  of  the  stream.  Good  works  suppose 
grace,  and  a  good  and  right  habit  iu  the  person ;  as  rational 
acts  suppose  reason.  Can  any  man  say  that  the  rational  acts 
man  penorms  after  his  creation,  were  a  cause  why  God  created 
him?  This  would  make  creation,  and  every  thing  else,  not  ao 
much  an  act  of  his  will,  as  an  act  of  his  understanding.  Ood 
foresaw  no  rational  act  in  man,  before  the  act  of  iiis  will  to 
give  him  reason;  nor  foresees  faith  in  any,  before  the  act  of 
his  will  determining  to  give  him  faith.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
Eph.  ii.  8.  In  the  salvation  which  grows  up  from  this  first 
purpose  of  God,  he  regards  not  the  works  we  have  done,  as  a 
principal  motive  to  settle  the  top-stone  of  our  happiness,  but  bis 
own  purpose,  and  the  grace  given  in  Christ:  "  Who  hath  saved 
us,  and  called  us  whh  an  holy  calling,  not  according  fb  our 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began,"  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
The  honour  of  our'  salvation  cannot  be  challenged  by  our 
works,  much  less  the  honour  of  the  foundation  of  it.  It  waa  a 
pure  gift  of  grace,  without  any  respect  to  any  spiritual,  much 
less  natural  perfection.  Why  should  the  apostle  menlioo  that 
circumstance,  when  hdspeaksof  God's  loving  Jacob  and  hating 
Esau,  when  neither  of  them  had  done  good  or  evil,  Rom.  tx. 
11,  if  there  were  any  foresight  of  men's  works,  as  the  moving 
cause  of  bis  love  or  hatred?  God  regarded  not  the  works  of 
either  as  the  first  cause  of  his  choice,  bat  acted  by  his  owa 
hberty,  without  respect  to  any  of  their  actions,  which  were  to  ' 
be  done  by  them  in  time.  If  faith  be. the  fruit  of  election,  the 
prescience  of  faith  does  not  influence  the  electing  act  of  Ood. 
It  is  called,  "the  faith  of  God's  elect,"  Tit.  i.  1.  "Pawl— an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  faitb  of  God's  elect," 
that  is,  settled  in  this  office  to  bring  the  elect  of  God  to  faith. 
If  men '  be  chosen  by  God  upoD  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  not 
chosen  till  they  have  faith,  they  are  not  so  much  God's  elect, 
as  God  their  elect;  they  choose  God  by  faith,  before  God 
chooses  them  by  love.  It  had  not  been  the  laith  of  God's  elect, 
that  is,  of  those  already  chosen,  but  the  faith  of  those  that  were 
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to  be  chosen  by  God  afterwards.  Election  is  the  cause  of  faith, 
and  not  faith  ihe  cause  of  election. '  Fire  is  the  cause  of  heat, 
and  not  the  heat  of  fire ;  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  day,  and 
not  the  day  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Men  are  not 
chosen  becanse  t)iey  believe,  but  they  believe  because  they  are 
cboseu:  the  aposlle  did  ill  else  to  appropriate  that  to  the  elect, 
which  they  had  no  more  interest  in  by  virtue  of  their  election, 
(ban  the  veriest  reprobate  in  the  world.  If  the  foresight  of 
what  works  might  be  done  by  his  creatures,  was  the  motive  of 
his  choosing  them,  why  did  he  not  choose  the  devils  to  ledemp- 
tion,  who  could  have  done  him  belter  service  by  the  strength 
of  their  nature,  than  the  whole  mass  of  Adam's  posterity? 

Well  then,  there  is  no  possible  way  to  lay  the  original  foun* 
dation  of  this  act  of  election  and  prelerition  iu  any  thing  but 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God. 

Justice  or  injustice  comes  not  into  consideration  in  this  case. 
T^ere  is  no  debt  which  justice  or  injustice  always  respects  in 
its  acting;  if  he  had  pleased,  he  might  have  chosen  all;  if  he 
bad  pleased,  he  might  have  chosen  none.  It  was  in  his 
supreme  power,  to  have  resolved  to  have  left  all  Adam's  poa> 
terity  under  the  rack  of  hie  justice;  if  he  determined  to  snatch 
out  any,  it  waa  a  part  of  his  dohiinion,  but  without  any  injury 
to  the  creatures  he  leaves  under  their  own  guilt.  Did  he  not 
pass  by  the  angels  and  take  man?  And  by  the  same  right  of 
dominion  may  he  pick  out  some  men  from  the  common  mass, 
and  lay  aside  others  to  bear  th^  punishment  of  their  crimes. 
Are  they  not  all  his  subjects?  All  are  his  criminals,  and  may 
be  dealt  with  at  the  pleasure  of  their  undoubted  Lord  and  Sove- 
reign. This  is  a  work  of  arbitrary  power;  since  he  might  have 
chosen  none,  or  chosen  alt,  as  he  saw  good  himself.  It  is  at 
the  liberty  of  the  artificer,  to  determine  his  wood  or  stone  to 
such  a  figure,  that  of  a  prmce  or  that  of  a  toad ;  and  his  mate- 
rials  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him,  since  it  lies  wholly  upon 
his  own  liberty.  They  must  have  little  sense  of  their  own 
Tileness,  and  God's  infinite  excellency  above  them  by  right  of 
creation,  that  will  contend  that  God  has  a  lesser  right  over  his 
creatures,  than  an  artificer  over  his  wood  or  stone.  If  it  were 
at  his  liberty  whether  to  redeem  man,  or  sen^  Christ  upon  such 
an  undertaking ;  it  is  as  much  at  his  liberty,  and  the  prerogative 
ifl  to  be  allowed  him,  what  persons  he  will  resolve  to  make 
capable  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  that  redemption.  One  ma.n 
was  as  fit  a  aubject  for  mercy  as  another,  as  ihey  all  lay  in  their 
original  guilt.  Why  would  not  Divine  mercy  cast  its  eye  upon 
this  than,  as  well  as  upon  his  neighbour?  There  was  no  cause 
io  the  creature,  hut  all  in  God;  it  must  bo  resolved  into  his  own 
will. 

I  DsUie  in  loc 
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Yet  not  into  a  will  without  wisdom.  God  did  not  choose 
hand  ovet  head,  and  act  by  mere  will  without  reason  and  un- 
derstanding;  all  infinite  wisdom  ia  far  from  such  a  kind  of  pro* 
cedure;  but  the  reason  of  God  is  inscrutable  to  us,  unless,  we 
could  understand  God  as  well  as  he  understands  himself:  the 
whole  ground  lies  in  God  himself,  no  part  of  it  in  Ihfe-creature; 
"  Not  of  him  that  willeth,  not  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy,"  Rom.  ix.  16.  Since  God  has  revealed  no 
other  cause  (ban  his  will,  we  can  resolve  it  into  no  other  than 
his  sovereign  empire  over  all  creatures.  It  is  not  without  a 
stop  to  our  curiosity,  that  in  the  same  place  where  God  asserts 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  his  mercy  to  Moses,  he  tells  him  he' 
could  not  see  his  face:  "1  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be 
gracious: — and  he  said.  Thou  cAnst  not  see  my  face,"  Ezod. 
xxxiii.  19,  £0.  The  rays  of  his  infinite  wisdom  are  too  bright 
and  dazzling  for  our  weakness.  The  apostle  acknowledged, 
not  only  a  wisdom  in  this  proceeding, but  a  treasure  and  riches 
of  wisdom;  not  only  that,  but  a  depth  and  vastness  of  those 
riches  of  wisdom;  but  was  unable  to  give  us  an  inventory  and 
scheme  of  it,  Rom.  xi.  33.  The  secrets  of  his  counsels  are  too 
deep  for  us  to  wade  into ;  in  attempting  to  know  the  reason  of 
those*  acts,  we  should  find  ourselves  swallowed  up  into  a  bot- 
tomless gulf.  Though  the  understanding  be  above  our  capa- 
city, yet  the  admiration  of  his  authority  and  submission  to  it 
are  not.  "  We  should  cast  ourselves  down  at  his  feet,  with  a 
full  resignation  of  ourselves-to  his  sovereign  pleasure."'  This 
is  a  more  comely  carriage  in  a  Christian,  than  all  the  conten- 
tious endeavours  to  measure  God  by  our  line. 

[2.]  In  bestowing  grace  where  he  pleases.  God  in  conver- 
sion and  pardon  works  not  as  a  natural  agent,  putting  forth 
strength  to  the  utmost,  which  God  must  do,  if  he  renewed 
man  naturally,  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  fire  bums;  which 
always  act,  ad  extremum  virinm,  "to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,"  unless  a  cloud  interpose  to  eclipse  the  one,  and 
water  to  extinguish  the  other.  But  God  acts  as  a  voluntary 
Agent,  which  can  freely  exert  his  power  when  he  pleases,  and 
suspend  it  when  he  pleases.  Though  God  be  necessarily  good, 
yet  he  is  not  necessitated  to  manifest  all  the  treasures  of  his 
goodness  to  every  subject-,  he  has  power  to  distil  his  dews 
upon  one  part  and  not  upon  another.  If  be  were  necessitated 
to  express  his  goodness  without  a  liberty,  no  thanks  were  due 
to  him'.  Who  thanks  the  sun  for  shining  on  him,  or  ihe  fire  for 
watminghim?  None;  because  they  are  necessary  agents,  and 
can  do  no  other. 

What  is  the  reason  he  did  not  reach  out  his  hand  to  keep 
all  the  angels  from  sinking  as  well  as  some,  or  recover  them 

■  This  WM  Dt.  Goodirin's  apeech  when  be  wu  In  trouble. 
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when  they  were  siink?  What  is  the  reason  he  engrafts  one 
into  the  true  vine, and  lets  another  remain  a  wild  olive?  Wliy 
is  not  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  always  linked  with  the  motions 
of  the  Spirit?  Why  does  be  not  mould  the  heart  ioto  a  gospel 
frmne;  when  he  fills  the  ear  with  a  gospel  sound?  Why  does 
he  strike  off  the  chains  from  some,  and  tear  the  veil  from  the 
heart,  while  he  leaves  others  under  their  natural  slavery  and 
Egyptian  darkness?  Why  do  some  he  under  the  bands  of 
death,  while  another  is  raised  to  a  spiritual  life  ?  What  reason 
is  there  for  all  this,  but  his  absolute  will  ?  The  apostle  resolves 
the.  question,  if  the  question  be  asked  why  he  begets  one  and 
□otanother?  Not  from  the  will  of  the  creature,  but  "his  own 
.  will,"  is  the  determination  of  one,  James  i.  18.  Why  does  he 
work  in  one  to  will  and  to  do,  and  not  in  another  ?  Because  of 
"his  good  pleasure,"  is  the  answer  of  another,  Phil.  ii.  13.  He 
could  as  well  new  create  every  one,  as  he  at  first  created  them, 
and  make  grace  aa  universal  as  nature  and  reason;  but  it  is 
not  bis  pleasure  so  to  do. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  strength  in  himself.  The  power  of  Ood 
is  unquestionably  able  to  strike  off  the  chains  of  unbelief  from 
all;  he  could  surmount  the  obstinacy  of  every  child  of  wrath, 
and  inspire  every  son  of  Adam  with  faith  as  well  as  Adam 
himself.  He  wants  not  a  virtue  superior  to  the  greatest  resist* 
ance  of  his  creatures;  a  victorious  beam  of  light  might  be  shot 
-  into  their  understandings,  and  a  flood  of  grace  might  overspread 
their  wills  "with  one  word  of  his  mouth,  without  putting  forth 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  What  hinderance  could  there  be  in 
any  created  spirit,  which  cannot  be  easily  pierced  into  and  new 
moulded  by  die  Father  of  spirits?  Yet  he  only  breathes  this 
efficacious  virtue  into  some,  and  leaves  others  under  that  insen- 
sibility and  hardness  which  they  love,  and  suffers  them  to  con- 
tinue in  their  benighting  ignorance,  and  consume  themselves 
in  the  embraces  of  their  dear,  though  deceitful  Delilahs. 

He  could  have  conquered  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  as  w^ll 
as  chased  away  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  gentilest 
No  doubt  bat  he  could  overpower  the  heart  of  the  most  mali> 
cious  devil,  as  well  as  that  of  the  simplest  and  wef^kest  maik 
But  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  is  as  his  own  power,  to 
breathe  where  he  lists,  John  iii.  8.  It  is  at  his  liberty,  whether 
he  will  give  to  any  the  feeUng  of  the  invincible  efficacy  of  his 
grace.  He  did  not  want  strength  to  have  kept  man  as  firm  as 
a  rock  against  the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  poured  in  such  for> 
tifying  grace,  as  to  have  qiade  him  impregnable  against  the 
powers  o£'heU,  as  well  as  he  did  secure  the  standing  of  the 
Angels  against  the  sedition  of  their  fellows.  But  it  was  his  will 
to  permit  it  to  be  otherwise. 
Nor  is  it  from  any  prerogative  in  the  creature.  He  converta 
Voi„  H.— 60 
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not  anjr  for  theii  natural  perfeclioii:  because  he'  seiz^npoR 
the  most  ignorant.  Not  for  their  moral  perfection :  because  he 
converts  the  most  sinful.  Nor  for  their  civii.  perfections:  be- 
cause he  turns  the  most  despicable. 

Not  for  their  natural  perfection  of  knowledge.  He  opened 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  more  ignorant.  Were  the  Dxture 
of  the  gentiles  better  prepared  than  that  of  the  Jews,  or  did  the 
tapers  of  their  understandings  burn  clearer?  No:  the  one  were 
skilled  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  might  have  com- 
pared the  predictions  they  owned  with  the  actions  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  which  they  were  spectators  of.  He  let  alone 
those  that  had  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  and  expectations 
about  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  both  grounded  upon  the 
oracles  wherewith  he  had  intrusted  them.  The  gentiles  were 
unacquainted  with  the  prophets,  and  therefore  destitute  of  the 
expectations  of  the  Messiah.  They  were  without  Christ,  with- 
out any  revelation  of  Christ,  because  "  aliens  from  the  com^ 
monwealih  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of 
promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,"  Eph. 
ii.  12;  without  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  promises  of  Christ. 
The  Jews  might  sooner  in  a  way  of  reason  have  been  wrought 
upon,  than  the  gentiles  who  were  ^norant  of  the  prophets,  by 
whose  writings  Ihey  might  have  examined  the  truth  of  the 
apostle's  declarations:  thus  are  those  refused,  that  were  the 
kindred  of  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  and  the  gentiles  that 
were  at  a  greater  distance  from  him,  brought  in  by  God.  Thus 
he  catches  not  at  the  subtle  and  mighty  devils,  who  had  an 
original  in  spiritual  nature  more  like  to  him,  but  at  weak  and 
simple  mau. 

Not  for  any  moral  perfection:  because  he  converts  the  most 
sinful;  the  gentiles  steeped  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  He 
sowed  more  failh  among  the  Romans  than  in  Jerusalem;  more 
faith  in  a  city  that  was  the  common  sewer  of  all  the  idolatry  of 
the  nations  conquered  by  them,  than  in  that  city  which  had 
so  signally  been  owned  by  him,  and  had  not  practised  any 
.  idolatry  since  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He  planted  saintship 
at  Corinth,  a  place  notorious  for  the  infamous  worship  of  Ve- 
nus, a  superstition  attended  with  the  grossest  uncleanoess.  At 
Ephesus,  that- presented  the  whole  world  with  a  cup  of  forni- 
cation in  their  temple  of  Diana.  Among  the  Colossiaus,  vota- 
ries to  Cybele,  in  a  manner  of  worship  attended  with  beastly 
and  lascivious  ceremonies.  And  what  character  had  the  Cre- 
tans from  one  of  their  own  poets,  mentioned  by  the  apostle  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  placed  among  them,  to  further  the  progress 
of  the  gospel,  but  the  vilest  and  most  abominable?  "  Liars," 
not  to  be  credited;  "evil  beasts,"  not  to  be  associated  with; 
"alow  bellies,"  fit  for  no  service.  Tit  l  IS.    What  pren^tive 
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was'there  in  the  nature  of  such  putrefaction?  Asmuch  as  in 
that  of  aioad  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  angel.  What 
steam  from  such  dunghills  could  be  welcome  to  him,  and  movp 
him  to  cast  his  eye  od  them,  and  sweeten  them  from  hearen  f 
What  treasures  of  worth  were  here,  to  open  the  treasures  of 
his  grace?  Were  such  filthy  snuffs  fit  of  themselves  to  be  kin- 
dled by  and  become  a  lodging  for  a  gospel  beam?  What  in- 
ducements could  he  hare  from  lying,  beastliness,  gluttony,  but 
only  from  bis  own  sovereignty?  By  this  he  plucked  firebrands 
out  of  the  fire,  while  he  left  straighter  and  more  comely  sticks 
to  consume  to  ashes.    ' 

Not  for  any  civil  perfection:  because  ha  turns  the  most  des- 
picable. He  elevates  not  nature  to  grace,  upon  the  account  of 
wealth,  honour,  or  any  civil  station  in  the  world;  he  dispenses 
Dot  ordinarily  those  treasures  to  those  that  the  mistaken  world 
foolishly  admire  and  dote  upon;  "  Not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,"  I  Cor.  i.  26.  A  purple  robe  is  not  usually  decked  with 
this  jewel.  He  takes  more  of  mouldy  clay  than  refined  dust, 
to  cast  into  his  image;  and  lodges  his  treasures  more  in  the 
earthly  vessels  than  in  the  world's  golden  ones.  He  gives  out 
his  richest  doles  to  those  that  are  the  scdrn  and  reproach  of  the 
world.  Should  he  impart  his  grace  most  to  those  that  abound 
in  wealth  or  honour,  it  had  been  some  foundation  for  a  concep- 
tion, that  he  had  been  moved  by  those  vulgarly  esteemed  ex- 
cellencies, to  indulge  them  more  than  others.  But  such  a  con- 
ceit languishes,  when  we  behold  the  subjects  of  his  grace  as 
void  originally  of  any  allurements,  as  they  are  full  of  provo- 
cations. 

Hereby  he  declares  himself  free  from  all  created  engage- 
ments, and- that  he  is  ttot  led  by  any  external  molives  in  tfie 
object. 

It  is  not  f^om  any  obligation  which  lies  upon  him.  He  is 
indebted  to  none,  disobliged  by  all.  No  man  deserves  from 
him  any  act  of  grace,  but  every  man  deserves  what  the  most 
deplorable  are  left  to  suffer.  He  is  obliged  by  the  children  of 
wrath  to  nothing  else  but  showers  of  wrath;  owes  no  more  a 
debt  to  fallen  man  than  to  fallen  devils,  to  restore  them  to  their 
first  station  by  a  superlative  grace:  how  was  he  more  bound 
to  restore  them  than  he  was  to  preserve  them,  to  catch  them 
afler  they  fell  than  to  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  falling? 
God,  as  a  Sovereign,  gave  laws  to  men,  and  a  strength  suffi- 
cient to  keep  those  laws.  What  obligation  is  there  upon  God 
to  repair  that  strength  man  wilfully  lost,  and  extract  him  out 
of  that  condition  into  which  he  voluntarily  plunged  himself? 
What  if  man  sinned  by  temptation,  which  is  a  reason  alleged 
by  some?  Might  not  many  of  the  devils  do  so  too?  Though 
there  was  a  first  of  them  ^at  sinned  without  a  temptation,  yet 
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many  of  tbem  might  be  seduced  into  rebellion  by  die  ring- 
leader.    Upon  that  account  he  is  rio  more  .bound  to  give  grace 
to  all  men  thati  to  devils.     If  he  promised  life  Upon  obedience, 
he  threatened  death  upon  transgression.     Bjr  man's  disobedi- 
ence. God  is  quit  of  his  promise,  and  owes  nothing  but  punish- 
ment upon  the  violation  of  his  law.     Indeed  man  may  pretend 
to  a  claim  of  sufficient  strength  from  him  by  creation^  as  God  is 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  he  had  it;  but  since  he  has  extin* 
guialied  it  by  his  sin,  he  cannot  in  (he  least  pretend  .any  obli- 
gation on  God  for  a  new  strength.     If  it  be  a  peradtreDture 
whether  he  will  give  repentance,  as  it  is,  2.  Tim.  ii.  25,  there  is 
no  tie  in  the  case;  a  tie  would  put  it  beyond  a  peradventure 
with  a  God  that  never  forfeited  his  obhgation.    No  husband- 
man thinks  himself  obliged  to  bestow  cost  and  pains,  manure 
and  tillage  upon  one  field  more  than  another;'  though  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  may  require  more,  yet  he  is  at  his  liberty 
whether  he  will  expend  more  upon  one  than  another.     He 
may  let  it  lie  fallow  as  long  as  he  pleases.     God  is  less  obliged 
to  till  and  prune  his  creatures,  than  man  is  obliged  to  cullirate 
his  field  or  trees.     If  a  king  proclaim  a  pardon  to  a  company 
of  rebels,  upon  the  condition  of  each  of  them  paying  such  a  sum 
of  money ;  their  estates  before  were  capable  of  satis^ing  the  con- 
dition, but  their  rebellion  has  reduced  them  tO'  an  indigent  con- 
dition; the  proclamation  itself  is  an  act  of  grace,  the  conditioD 
required  is  not  impossible  in  itself;  the  prince  out  of  a  tender- 
ness to  some,  sends  them  that  snm  of  money  he  has  by  his 
proclamalion  obliged  them  to  pay,  and  thereby  enabled  them 
to  answer  the  condition  he  requires.    The  first  he  does  by 
sovereign  authority;  the  second  he  does  by  a  sovereign  bounty:    ~ 
he  was  obliged  to  neither  of  (hem;  punishment  was  a  debt  due 
to  all  of  them.     If  he  would  remit  upon  the  condition,  he  relaxed 
his  sovereign  right;  and  if  he  would  by  his  largess  make  any 
of-them  capable  to  fulfil  the  condition,  by  sending  them  pre- 
Bently  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  finet  he  acted  as  proprietor  of 
his  own  goods,  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  quantity  to  those 
to  whom  he  was  not  obliged  to  bestow  a  mite. 

It  must  therefore  be  an  act  of  his  mere  sovereignty.  This 
only  can  sit  arbitrator  In  every  gracious  act  Why  did  he  give 
grace  to  Abel  and  not  to  Cain,  since  they  both  lay  in  the  same 
womb,  and  equally  derived  from  their  parents  a  taint  in  their 
nature,,  but  that  he  would  show  a  standing  example  of  his 
sovereignty  to  the  future  ages  of  the  world  in  the  first  posterity 
of  man  ?  Why  did  he  give  grace  to  Abraham,  and  separate  him 
from  his  idolatrous  kindred,  to  dignify  him  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Messiah?  Why  did  he  confine  his  promise  to  Isaac,  and  not 
extend  it  to  Ishmael  the  seed  of  the  saifie  Abraham  by  Hsgar, 
-      1  CUndM  HIT  U  PuRboIo  dn  Nooeo,  p.  39. 
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M  to  the  chUdren  he  had  by  Keturah  aftey  Sarah's  death? 
What  reason  can  be  alleged  for  this,  but  his  sovereign  will? 
Why  did  he  not  give  the  folten  angels  a  moment  of  repentance 
after  Iheir  sin,  but  condemned  them  to  irrevocable  pains?  Is  it 
not  as  free  for  him  to  give  grace  to  whom  he  pleases,  as  create 
what  worlds  he  pleases;  to  form  this  corrupted  clay  into  his 
own  image,  as  to  take  such  a  parcel  of  duat  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  creatioa,  whereof  to  compact  Adam's  body  ?  Has  he  not  as 
mucb  jurisdiction  over  the  sinful  mass  of  bis  creatures  in  a  new 
creation,  as  he  had  orer  the  chaos  in  the  old?  And  what  reason 
can  be  rendered  of  his  advancing  this  part  of  matter  to  the 
nobler  dignity  of  a  star,  and  leaving  that  other  part  to  make  up 
the  dark  body  of  the  earth;  to  compact  one  part  into  a  glorious 
sun,  and  another  part  into  a  hard  rock,  but  his  royal  preroga- 
tive? What  is  the  reason  a  prince  subjects  one  malefactor  to 
punishment,  and  lifts  up  another  to  a  place  of  trust  and  profit? 
that  Pharaoh  honoured  the  butler  with  an  attendance  on  his 
person,  and  remitted  the  baker  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner? 
It  was  his  pleasure.  And  is  not  as  great  a  right  due  to  God,  as 
is  allowed  to  the  worms  of  the  earth?  What  is  the  reason  he 
hardens  a  Pharaoh,  by  denying  him  that  grace  which  should 
mollify  him,  and  allows  it  to  another?  It  is  because  he  will. 
"Whom  he  will  he  hardeneth," £om.  ix.  18.  Has  not  man 
the  liberty  topull  up.  the  sluice,  and  let  the  water  run  into  what 
part  of  the  ground  tie  pleases  ?  What  is  the  reason  some  have 
not  a  heart  to  understand  the  beauty  of  his  ways  ?  Because  the 
Lord  does  cot  give  it  them,  Deut.  xxiz.  4.  Why  does  he  not 
give  all  his  converts  an  equal  measure  of  bis  sanctifying  grace  ? 
some  have  mites,  and  some  have  treasures.  Why  does  he  give 
his  grace  to  some  sooner,  to  some  later?  some  are  inspired  in 
their  infancy,  others  not  till  a  full  age,  and  after;  some  not  till 
they  have  &Ueii  into  some  gross  sin,  as  Paul;  some  betimes, 
that  they  may  do  him  service;  others  later,  as  the  thief  upon 
the  cross,  and  presently  snatches  them  out  of  the  world.  Some 
are  weaker,  some  stronger  in  nature;  some  more  beautiful  and 
lovely,  others  more  uncomely  and  sluggish.  It  is  so  in  super- 
naturals.  What  .reason  is  there  for  this,  but  his  own  will? 
This  is  instead  of  all  that  can  be  assigned  on  the.  part  of  God. 
He  is  the  free  disposer  of  bis  own  goods,  and,  as  a  Father,  may 
give,  a  greater  portion  to  one  child  (ban  to  another.  Afid  what 
reason  of  complaint  is  tbere  against  God?  May  not  a  toad 
complain  Uiat  God  did  not  make  it  a  man,^  and  give  it  a  portion 
of  reason,  or  a  fly  complain  that  God  did  not  make  it  an  angel, 
and  give  it  a  garment  of  light,  had  they  but  any  spark  of  under- 
standiDg;  as  well  as  man  complain,  that  God  did  not  give  him 
grace  as  well  as  another?  unless  he  sincerely  desired  it,  and 
fhen  WjM  denied  it;  he  might  then  complain  of  Ged>  though 
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not  as  sovereign,  yet  as  &  promiser  of  grace  to  them  that  ask 
it.  God  does  not  render  his  sovereignty  formidable;  he  shuts 
not  up  his  throne  of  grace  from  any  that  seek  hins;  he  invites 
man,  his  arms  are  open,  and  the  sceptre  stretched  out;  and  no 
man  continues  under  the  arrest  of  his  lusts,  but  he  (bat  is  uo- 
-willing  to  be  otherwise,  and  such  a  one  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  God. 

[3.]  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  disposing  the  means  of 
grace  to  some,  not  to  alL  He  has  caused  the  sun  to  shine 
bright  in  one  place,  while  he  has  left  others  benighted,  and 
deluded  by  the  devil's  oracles.  Why  do  the  evangelical  dews 
fall  in  this  or  that  place,  and  not  in  another?  Why  was  the 
gospel  published  in  Rome  so  soon,  and  not  in  TarUry?  Why 
has  it  been  extinguished  in  some  places,  as  soon  almost  as  it 
had  been  kindled  in  them?  Why  has  one  place  been  honoured 
with  the  beams  of  it  in  one  age,  and  been  covered  with  darkness 
the  next?  One  country  has  been  made  a  sphere  for  this  star, 
that  directs  to  Christ,  to  move  in,  and  afterwards  it  has  been 
taken  away,  and  placed  in  another;  sometimes  mare  clearly  it 
has  shone,  sometimes  more  darkly  in  the  same  place;  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is  true,  something  of  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  justice  of  God,  but  much  more  to  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
That  the  gospel  is  published  later  and  not  sooner,  the  apostle 
tells  us,  is  according  to  the  commandmeaC  of  the  living  God, 
Rom.  xvi.  36. 

The  means  of  grace  after  the  families  from  Adam  became 
distinct,  were  never  granted  to  all  the  world.  After  that  fatal 
breach  in  Adam's  feraily,  by  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Cain's 
separation,  we  read  not  of  the  means  of  grace  continued  among 
Cain's  posterity ;  it  seems  to  be  continued  in  Adam's  sole  family, 
and  not  published  in  societies  till  the  lime  of  Seth:  "Then  be- 
gan men  to  osll  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  G^n.  iv.  26.  It 
was  continued  in  that  family  tiU.  the  deluge,  which  was  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  after  the  creation, 
according  to  some;  or  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years,  according  to  others.  After  that,  when  the  world  de- 
generated, it  was  communicated  to  Abraham,  and  settled  io 
ftie  posterity  that  descended  from. Jacob:  though  he  left  not 
the  world  without  a  witness  of  himself,  and  some  sprinkling 
of  revelations  in  other  parts,  as  appears  by  the  boc^t  of  Job, 
and  the  discourses  of  his  friends. 

The  Jews  had  this  privilege  granted  them  above  other  na- 
tions, to  have  a  clearer  revelation  of  God.  God  se[iarated  them 
from  fll  the. world,  to  honour  them  with  the  depositum  of  his 
oracles, "  To  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,"  Rom. 
ill.  S.  In  which  regacd  all  other  nations  are  said  to  be  without  . 
God,  asbeing  destitute  of  so  great  a  privilege,  Eph.  ii.  18.  The 
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Spirit  blew  in  Gaoaan,  vhen  the  lands  about  it  felt  not  the 
saving  breath  of  it.  "He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation: 
aod  as  for  his  judgments,  they  have  not  known  them,"  Psal. 
cxlvii.  20.  The  rest  had  no  warnings  from  the  prophets,  no 
dictates  from  heaven,  but  what  they  had  by  the  light  of  nature, 
the  view  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  the  administration  of 
providence,  and  what  remained  among  them  of  some  ancient 
traditions  derived  from  Noah,  which  in  course  of  time  were 
much  defaced.  We  read  but  of  one  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh, 
but  frequent  alarms  to  the  Israelites  by  a  multitude  of  prophets 
commissioned  by  God.  It  is  true,  the  door  of  the  Jewish 
Church  was  open  to  what  proselytes  would  enter  themselves, 
and  embrace  their  religion  and  worship;  but  there  was  no  pub- 
lic proclamation  made  in  the  world;  only  God  by  his  miracles 
in  their  deliverance  fromEgypt  (which  couid  not  but  be  famous 
among  all  the  neighbour  nations)  declared  them  to  be  a  people 
favoured  by  heaven.  But  the  tradition  from  Adam  and  Noah 
was  not  publicly  revived  by  God  in  other  parts,  and  raised 
from  that  grave  of  forgetfulness  wherein  it  had  lain  so  long 
buried.  Was  there  any  reason  in  them  for  this  indulgence? 
God  might  have  been  as  liberal  to  any  other  nation,  yea  to  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  if  it  bad  been  his  sovereign  pleasure. 
Any  other  people  were  as  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  his  oraclea, 
and  be  sabjects  for  his  worship,  as  that  people;  yet  all  other 
nations,  till  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  because  of  their  rejection 
of  Christ,  were  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise.  These 
people  were  part  of  the  common  mass  of  the  World;  they  had 
no  prerogative  in  nature  above  Adam's  posterity.  Were  they 
the  extract  of  an  innocent  part  of  his  loins,  and  all  the  other 
nations  drained  out  of  his  putrefaction?  Had  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  from  whom  they  were  more  immediately  descended, 
any  more  precious  tincture  than  the  rest  of  maklnd?  They  as 
well  as  other  nations  were  made  of  one  blood,  Acts  xvli.  36; 
and  that  corrupted  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  rivulets.  Were 
they  better  than  other  nations,  when  God  first  drew  them  out 
of  their  slavery?  We  have  Joshua's  authority  for  it,  that  they 
had  complied  with  the  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  served  other, 
gods  in  that,  place  of  their  servitude.  Josh.  zxiv.  14.  Had  they 
bad  an.  abhorrence  of  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  while  they  re- 
mained there,  they  could  not  so  soon  have  erected  a  golden  calf 
for  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  idoEs.  All  the  rest 
of  mankind  had  as  inviting  reasons  to  present  God  with  as 
those  people  had.  God  might  have  granted  the  same  privilege 
to  all  the  world  as  well  as  to  them,  or  denied  it  them,  and  en- 
dowed all  the  rest  of  the  world  with  his  statutes;  but  the  en- 
riching auch  a  small  company  of  people  with  his  Divine  show- 
ers, and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  aa  a  barren  wildernesi 
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in  spirituals,  can  be  placed  upon  no  other  account  originaJty, 
than  that  of  the  unaccountable  soTereignty  of  his  love  to  them: 
there  was  nothing  in  them  to  merit  such  high  titles  from  God, 
as  his  first-born,  hia  peculiar  txeasure,  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
He  disclaims  any  righteousness  in  them,  and  speaks  a  word 
sufficient  to  damp  such  thoughts  in  them,  by  charging  them 
with  their  wickedness,  while  he  loaded'them  with  fais  benefits: 
The  Lord  gives-thee  not  this  land  for  thy  rigiit^usneBs ;  for 
thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people,  Deut  iz.  4.  6.  It  was  an  act  of 
God's  free  pleasure,  to  choose  them  to  be  a  people  to  bims^f, 
Deut.  vii.  6. 

.  God  afterwards  rejected  the  Jews,  gave  them  up  to  the  hard- 
ness of  theii  hearts,  and  spread  the  gospel  among  the  gentilea. 
He  has  cast  off  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  those  that  had 
been  enrolled  for  his  subjects  for  many  ages,  who  seemed  by 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  to  have  a  right  to  the  pririlegw 
of  Abraham,  and  called  men  from  the  Oast  and  from  the  wes^ 
from  the  darkest  corners  of  the  world,  to  sit  down  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  to 
partake  wiUithemof  the  promises  of  the  gospel.  Matt  vUL  11. 
The  people  that  were  accounted  accursed  for  the  Jews,  enjoy 
the  means  of  grace,  which  have  been  hid  from  those  that  were 
once  dignified,  these  sixteen  hundred  years;  that  they  have 
neither  ephod,  nor  teraphim,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  any  true  worship 
of  God  among  them,-Hos.  iii.  4.  Why  he  should  not  give  them 
grace  to  acknowledge  and  own  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  to 
whom  he  had  made  the  promises  of  him  for  so  many  succes- 
6ive  ages,  but  let  their  heart  be  fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  laa. 
vi.  10;  why  the  gospel  at  length,  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
should  be  presented  to  the  gentiles,  kot  by  chance,  but  pursu- 
ant to  the  resolution  and  prediction  of  God,  declared  by  the  pro- 
Ehets,  that  it  should  be  so  in  time;  why  he  should  let  so  many 
undreds  of  years  pass  over,  after  the  world  was  peopled,  and  let 
the  nations  all  that  while  remain  in  their  idolatrous  customs; 
why  he  should  not  call  the  gentiles  without  rejecting  the  Jews, 
and  bind  them  both  up  together  in  the  bundle  of  life;  why  he 
should  acquaint  some  people  with  it,  a  little  after  the  publidi- 
ing  it  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  others  not 
till  a  long  time  after ;  some  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  enjoyed 
it,  others  have  it  not,  as  those  in  America,  till  the  last  a^  of 
the  world — this  can  be  referred  to  nothing  biit-his  sovereign 
pleasure. 

What  merit  ^an  be  discovered  in  the  gentiles?  Ther«  is 
something  of  justice  in  the  case  of  the  Jews'  rejection,  nothing 
but  sovereignty  in  (he  gentiles'  reception  into  the  church.  If 
the  Jews  were  bad,  the  gentiles  were  in  some  sort  wor^e.  The 
Jews  owned  the  one  true  .God  without  mixture  of  idols,  though 
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they  owped  not  the  Messiah  in  his  appeaiance,  which  they  did 
in  a  promise;  but  the  gentiles  owned  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.'  Some  tell  us,  it  was  for  the  merit  of  some  of  their  an- 
cestors. How  come  the  means  of  ^ace  then  to  be  taken  from 
the  Jew,  who  had,  (if  any  people  ever  had,)  meritorious  ances- 
tors for  a  plea?  If  the  merit  of  some  of  their  former  progenitors 
were  the  cause,  what  was  the  reason  the  debt  due  to  their 
merit-was  not  paid  to  their  immediate  progeny,  or  to  them- 
selves, but  to  a  posterity  so  distant  from  them,  and  so  abomi- 
nably depraved,  as  the  gentile  world  was,  at  the  day  of  the 
gospel  sun  striking  into  their  horizon?  What  merit  might  be 
in  their  ancestors,  (if  any  could  be  supposed  in  the  most  refined 
rubbish,)  it  was  so  Uttle  for  themselves,  that  no  oil  could  be 
spared  out  of  their  lamps  for  others.  What  merit  their  ances- 
tors might  have,  might  be  forfeited  by  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. It  is  ordinarily  seen,  that  what  honour  a  father  deserves 
in  B  state  for  public  service,  may  be  lost  by  the  son,  forfeited- 
by  treason,  and  himself  attainted. 

Or  was  it  out  of  a  foresight  that  the  gentiles  would  embrace 
it  and  the  Jews  reject  it,  that  the  gentiles  would  embrace  it  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another?  How  did  God  foresee  it  but  in 
his  own  grace,  which  he  was  resolved  to  display  in  one,  not  in 
another  ?  It  must  be  then  still  resolved  into  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure. Or  did  he  foresee  it  in  their  wills  and  nature?  What, 
were  they  not  all  one  common  dross?  Was  any  part  of  Adam 
by  nature  better  than  another?  How  did  God  foresee  that 
which  was  not,  nor  could  be,  without  bis  pleasure  to  give 
ability  and  grace  to  receive? 

Well  then,  what  reason  but  the  sovereign*  pleasure  of  God 
can  be  alleged,  why  Christ  forbade  the  apostles  at  their  firdt 
commission  to  preach  to  the  gentiles,  Matt.  x.  5,  but  at  the 
second  and  standing  commission  orders  them  to  preach  to  every 
creature?  -Why  did  he  put  a  demur  to  the  resolutions  of  Paul  * 
and  Timothy,  to  impart  light  to  Biihynia,  or  order  them  to  go 
into  Macedonia?  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.  9,  10.  Was  that  country  more 
worthy  upon  whom  lay  a  great  part  of  the  blood  of  the  world 
shed  in  Alexander's  time?  Why  should  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida  enjoy  those  means,  that  were  not  granted  tq  the  Tyrians 
and  Sidonians,  who  might  probably  have  sooner  reached  out 
flieir  arms  to  welcome  it?  Matt.  xi.  21.  Why  should  God 
send  the  gospel  into  our  island,  and  cause  it  to  flourish  so  long 
tetei  and  not  send  it,  or  continue  it  in  the  furthest  eastern  parts 
of  the, world?  Why  should  the  very  profession  of  Christianity 
^ssess  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  in  the  world,  but  five 
parts  in  thirty,  the  Mahometans  holding  six  parts,  and  the 
.  other  nineteen  overgrown  with  paganism,  where  either  the 
gospel  was  never  planted,  or  else  since  rooted  up? .  To  vhom 
Vol.  II— 6X 
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will  jrou  refer  this,  but  to  the  same  cause  our  Saviour  does  the 
revelation  of  Ihe  gospel  to  babes,  and  not  to  the  wise,  even  to 
his  Father?  "For  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight,"  MatLxi 
85,  is.  ■  "  For  so  was  thy  good  pleasure  before  thee,"  (as  in 
the  original.)  It  is  at  his  pleasure  whether  he  will  give  any  a 
clear  revelation  of  his  gospel,  or  leave  them  only  to  the.  light  of 
nature.  He  could  have  kept  up  the  first  beam  of  the  gospel  in 
the  promise  in  all  nations  among  the  apostasies  of  Adam's  pos- 
terity, or  renewed  it  in  all  nations,  when  it  began  to  be  darken- 
ed, as  well  as  he  first  published  it  to  Adam  after  his  fall.  Bat 
it  was  his  soveTcign  pleasure,  to  permit  it  to  be  obscured  in  one 
place,  and  to  keep  it  lighted  in  another. 

[4.]  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  various  influences  of 
the  means  of  grace.  He  says  to  these  waters.of  the  sanctuary, 
as  to  the  floods  of  the  sea.  Hitherto  you  shall  go  and  no  further. 
Sometimes  they  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and  outward 
man,  but  not  that  of  the  spirit.  The  gospel  spirituaUzes  some, 
and  only  moralizes  others;  some  are  by  the  power  of  it  struck 
down  to  conviction,  but  not  raised  up  to  conversion.  Some 
have  only  the  gleams  of  it  in  their  consciences,  and  others  more 
powerful  flashes;  some  remain  in-  their  thick  darkness  under 
the  beaming  of  the  gospel  every  day  in  their  face,  and  after  a 
long  insensibleness  are  roused  by  its  light  and  warmth.  Some- 
times there  is  such  a  powerful  breath  in  it,  that  it  levels  the 
haughty  imaginations  of  men,  and  lays  them  at  its  feet,  that 
before  strutted  against  it  in  the  pride  of  their  heart.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  is  not  in  the\gospel  itself,  which  is  always  the 
same,  nor  in  the  ordinances,  which  are  channels  as  sound  at 
one  time  as  at  another,  but  Divine  sorereignty,  that  spirits 
them  as  he  pleases^  and  blows  when  and  where  it  lists.  It  has 
sometimes  conquered  its  thousands.  Acts  ii,  41,  at  another  time^ 
scarce  its  tens;  sometimes  the  harvest  has  been  great,  when  the 
labourers  have  been  but  few;  at  another  time  it  has  been  small, 
when  the  labourers  have  been  many.'  Sometimes  whole  sheaves, 
at  another  time  scarce  gleanings.  The  evangelical  net  has  been 
sometimes  full  at  a  cast,  and  at  every  cast;  at  another  time 
many  have  laboured  all  night  and  day  too,  and  caught  nothing. 
«  The  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily,"  Acts  ii.  47.  The  gos- 
pel chariot  does  not  always  return  with  captives  chained  to  the 
sides  of  it,  bat  sometimes  blurred  and  reproached,  wearing  the 
marks  of  hell's  spite,  instead  of  imprinting  the  marks  of  its  own 
beauty.  lu  Corinth  it  triumphed  over  many  people.  Acts  xviii. 
10.  In  Athens  it  is  mocked,  and  gathers  but  a  few  clusters. 
Acts  xvii.  38.  34.  God  keeps  the  key  of  the  heart.  The«po8i 
ties  had  a  power  of  publishing  the  gospel,  and  working  mira- 
cles, but  under  the  Divine  conduct,  ft  was  an  instrumenU;* 
lity  dwante  bene  placito,  during  his  good  pleasure,  aiKj.ftC 
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Go3  saw  it  convenient.  Miracles  were  not  upon  eVery  occa- 
sion allowed  to  (hem  to  be  wrought,  nor  success  upon  every 
ad minisl ration  granted  to  them.  God  sometimes  lent  them  (he 
key,  but  to  lake  out  no  more  treasure  than  was  allotted  to 
tiiem. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  time  of  gosp6l  operation ;  some'  rise 
out  of  (heir  graves  of  sin  and  beds  of  sluggishness  at  the  first 
appearance  of  this  sun,  others  lie  asleep  longer. '  Why  does 
not  God  spirit  it  at  one  season  as  well  as  at  anoiher,  but  set  his 
distinct  periods  of  time — ^but  because  he  will  show  hisiabsolute 
freedotn? 

And  do  we  not  sometimes  experience  that  after  the  most 
mlemn  preparations  of -the  heart,  we  ate  frustrated  of  those  in- 
coDtes  we  expected:  perhaps  it  was  because  w«  thought  Divine 
returns  were  due  to  o;ir  preparations,  and  God  stops  up  the 
diannel  ,aiid  we  return  drier  than  we  came,  that  God  may 
confute  our  false  opinion,  and  preserve  the  honour  of  his  own 
sovereignty.  Sometimes  we  leap  with  John  Baptist  in  the 
womb  at  the  appearance  of  Christ;  sometimes  we  lie  upon  a 
lazy  bed  when  he  knocks  from  heaven.  Sometimes  the  fleece 
is  dry  and  sometimes  wet,  and  God  withholds  to  drop  down 
bis  dew  of  the  morning  upon  it.  The  dews  of  his  word,  as  well 
t(s  the  droppings  of  the  clouds,  belong  to  his  royalty.  Light  will 
not  shine  into  the  heart,  though  it  shine  round  about  us,  with- 
out the  sovereign  order  of  that  God,  who  commanded  light  to 
shine  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  chaos,  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  And  is  it 
not  seen  also  in  regard  of  the  refreshing  influences  of  the  word? 
Sometimes  the  strongest  arguments  and  clearest  promises  pre- 
Tail  nothing  towards  the  quelling  of  black  and  despairing  im- 
aginations, when  aflerwards  we  have  found  them  frighted 
away  by  an  unexpected  word,  that  seemed  to  have  less  virtue 
in  itself  than  any  that  passed  in  vain  before  it.  The  reasonings 
of  wisdom  have  dropped  down  like  arrows  against  a  brazen 
wall,  when  the  speech  of  a  weaker  person  has  found  an  effi- 
cacy. It  is  God,  by  his  sovereignty,  spirits  otie  word  and  not 
another.  Sometimes  a  secret  word  comes  in,  which  was  not 
thought  of  before,  as  dropped  from  heaven,  and  gives  a  refresh- 
ing*, wheti  emptiness  was  found  in  all  the  rest.  One  word  from 
Ihe  lips  of  a  sovereign  prince  is  a  greater  cordial  than  all  the  . 
harangues  of  subjects  without  it.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
.variety,  but  that  God  would  increase  the  proofs  of  his  own 
sorereigiity  P  That  as  it  was  a  part  of  his  dominion  to  create 
the  beauty  of  a  world,  so  it  is  no  less,  to  create  the  peace  as 
well  as  the  grace  of  the  heart  "I  create  the  fruit- of  the 
lips;  Peace,"  Isa.  \Vu.  19. 

Let  US'  learn  from  hence  to  hare  adoring  thoughts  of,  not 
imrmuTit^  fancies  against,  the  sovereignty  of  Ood.    To  ac- 
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knowledge  it  with  thankfulness  in  what  we  have,  to  implore  tt 
with  a  holy  submission  in  what  we  want.  To  own  God  as  a 
Sovereign  in  a  way  of  dependence,  is  the  way  to  be  owoed  by 
him  as  subjects  in  a  way  of  favour. 

[5.]  His  sovereignty  is  mtinifeGted  in  giving  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  to  some  than  to  others.  What  parts,  g^fts, 
excellency  of  nature,  any  have  above  others,  are  God's  dmia- 
five.  ''He  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  linowledge  t« 
them  that  know  Understanding."  Dan.  ii.  21:  wisdom  the 
habit,  and  knowledge  the  tight  use  of  it  in  discerning  the  right 
nature  of  objects,  and  the  fitness  of  means,  conducing  to  the 
end.  Alt  is  but  a  beam  of  Divine  light ;  and  the  different  degrees 
of  knowledge  in  one  man  above  another,  are  the  effects  of  hia 
sovereign  pleasure.  He  enlightens  not  the  minds  of  all  men, 
to  know  every  part  of  his  will;  one  eats  with  a  doubtful  coo- 
science,  another  in  faith  without  any  staggering,  Rom.  xir.  2. 
Peter  had  a  desire  to  keep'  up  circumcision,  not  fully  under- 
standing the  mind  of  God  in  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  cere- 
monies, while  Paul  wasiclear  in  the  truth. of  that  doctrine.  A 
thought  comes  into  our  mind,  that  like  a  sun-beam  makes  & 
Scripture  truth  visible  in  4  moment,  which  before  we  were 
poring  upon  without  any  success;  this  is  from  his  pleasure. 
One  in  the  primitive  times  had  the  gift  of  knowledge,  another 
of  wisdom;  one  the  gift  of  prophecy,  another  of  tongues;  one 
the  gifl  of  healing,  another  that  of  discerning  spirits:  why  this 
gift  to  one  man,  and  not  to  another?  Why  such  a  distribution 
in  several  subjects?  Because  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The 
Spirit  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  his  will,  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 
Why  does  he  give  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  the  gift  of  engraviDg, 
and  making  curious  works  for  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  zxxi.  2 — 6, 
and  not  othersi'  Why  does  he  bestow  the  treasures  of  evan- 
gelical knowledge  upon  the  meanest  of  earthen  vessels,  the  poor 
Galileans,  and  neglect  the  pharisees  stored  with  the  knowledge 
both  of  naturals  and  morals?  Why  did  he  give  to  some,  and  not 
to  others,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the- kingdom  of  heaven? 
Matt.  xiii.  U.  The  reason  is  implied  in  the  words;  because  it 
.  was  the  mystery  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  was  the  act  of 
his  sovereignty.  How  would  it  be  a  kingdom  and  monarchy, 
if  the  Governor  of  it  were  bound  to  do  what  he  did?  It  is  to  be 
resolved  only  into  the  sovereign  right  of  propriety  of  his  own 
goods,  that  he  furnishes  babes  with  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
leaves  the  wise  and  prudent  empty  of  it.  "Even  so.  Father; 
for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight,"  Matt.  xi.  26,  Why  did  he 
not  reveal  hia  mind  to  Eil  a  grown  man,  and  in  the  highest 
office  in  the  Jewish  church,  but  opened  it  to  Samuel  a  stripling; 
why  did  the  Lord  go  from  the  one  to  the  other?  Because  bis 
motion  depends  upon  his  own  will.    Some  are  of  so  dull  a  con- 
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atiuition,  that  they  are  incapaljle  of  any  impression,  like  rocks, 
too  hard  for  a  stamp;  others  like  \yater,  you  may  stamp  what 
you-^lease,  but  it  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  seal  is  removed.  It 
i»  God  forms  men  as  he  pleases;  some  have  parts  to  govern  a 
kingdom,  others  scarce  brains  to  conduct  their  own  affairs. 
Ope  is  fit  to  rule  men,  and  another  scarce  fit  to  keep  swine. 
Some  have  capacious  souls  in  crazy  and  deformed  bodies, 
others  contracted  spirits  and  heavier  minds  in  a  richer  and  more 
beautiful  case.  Why  are  not  all  stones  alike?  Some  have  a 
more  sparkling  light,  as  gems,  mttre  orient  than  pebbles.  Some 
are  stars  of  first,  and  cfthers  of  less  magnitude,  others  as  mean 
as  glow-worms,  a  slimy  lustre.  It  is  because  he  is  the  sover- 
eign Disposer  of  what  belongs  to  him;  and  gives  here,  as  well 
as  at  the  resurrection,  to  one  a  glory  of  the  sun,  to  another  a 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  to  a  third  a  less,  resemblir^  that  of  a 
star,  1  Cor.  XV.  41.  And  this  God  may  do  by  the  same  right  of 
dominion,  as  be  exercised,  when  he  endowed  some  kinds  of 
creatures  with  a  greater  perfection  than  others,  in  their  nature. 
Why  may  he  not  as  well  garnish  one  man  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  git^,  as  make  a  man  differ  in  excellency  from  the 
nature  of  a  beast  ?  or  frame  angels  to  a  more  purely  spititiial 
nature  than  a  man?  or  make  one  angel  a  cherub,  or  seraph, 
with  a  greater  measure  of  light  than  another?  Though  the  fouu- 
daiion  of  this  is  his  dominion,  yet  his  wisdom  is  not  uninterested 
in  his  sovereign  disposal;  he  garnishes  those  with  a  greater 
ability,  whom  be  intends  for  greater  service,  than  those  that  he 
intends  for  less,  or  none  at  all :  as  an  artificer  bestows  more  la- 
bour, and  carves  a  more  excellent  figure  upon  those  stones,  that 
he  designs  for  a  more  honourable  place  in  the  building.  But 
though  the  intending  this  or  that  man  for  service,  be  the  motivA 
of  laying  in  a  greater  provision  in  him  than  in  others,  yet  stiU 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  his  sovereignty,  since  that  first  act  of  cull- 
ing him  out  for  such  an  end,  was  the  fruit  solely  of  his  sovereign 
pleasure.  As  when  he  resolved  to  make  a  cre&ture,  actually 
to  glorify  him,  iu  wisdom  he  must  give  him  reason;  yet  the 
making  such  a  creature  was  an  act  of  his  absolute  dominion. 

[6.]  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  calling  some  to  a 
more  special  service  in  their  generation.  God  settles  some  in 
immediate  offices  of  his  service,  and  perpetuates  them  in  those 
offices,  with  a  neglect  of  others,  who  seem  to  have  a  greater 
pretence  to  them.  '  Moses  was  a  great  sufferer  for  Israel,  the 
solicitor  for  them  in  Egypt,  and  the  conductor  of  them  from 
-  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  yet  he  was  not  chosen  to  the  high-priest- 
.  hood,  but  that  was  an  office  settled  upon  Aaron,  and  his  poste- 
rity after  him  in  a  lineal  descent.  Moses  was  only  pitched  upon 
for  the  present  rescue  of  {he  captive  Israelites,  and  to  be  the 
instrument  of  Divine  mitacles;  butnotwithstandiDgallthesuc- 
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cess  he  had  in  his  conduct,  bis  faithfalness  in  hia-^mployeient, 
and  the  transcendent  famiharity  be  had  with  the  great  Raler  of 
the  world,  bis  posterity  were  left  in  the  common  level  of  (be 
tiibe  of  Levi,  without  any  special  mark  of  dignity  upon  them 
above  the  rest  for  all  the  services  of  thai  great  man.  Why 
Moses  was  appointed  for  a  temporary  magistracy,  Aaron  for  a 

{)erpetual  priesthood  above  all-  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  baa 
ittle  reason  but  the  absolute  pleasure  of  God,  who  dislribulei 
his  employments  as  he  pleases;  and  as  a- master  ordetB  this 
servant  to  do  the  noblest  work,  and  another  to  labour  in  baser 
ofGces,  according  to  his  pleasure.  Why  does  he  call  out  David 
a  shepherd  to  sway  the  Jewish  sceptre,  above  the  rest  of  the 
brothers,  that  had  a  fairer  appearance,  and  bad  been  bred  in 
arms  and  inured  to  the  toils  and  watchings  of  a  camp?  Why 
should  Mary  be  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not  sonie  other  of  the 
same  family  of  David  of  a  more  splendid  birth  and  a  nobler 
education  ?  Though  -some  other  reasons  may  be  rendered,  yet 
that  which  affords  the  greatest  acquiescence,  is  the  sovereign 
will  of  God.  Why  did  Christ  choose  out  of  the  meanest  of  the 
people  the  twelve  apostles,  to  be  heralds  of  his  grace  in  Judea 
and  other  parts  of  the  world?  And  afterwards  select  Paul 
before  Gamaliel  his  tnstructer,  and  others  of  the  Jews  as  learned 
as  himself,  and  advance  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  apostle 
above  the  heads  of  those  who  bad  ministered  (o  Christ  in  (he 
days  of  his  desh?  Why  ^lonld  he  preserve  eleven  of  those  he 
first  called,  to  propagate  and  enlarge  his  kingdom,  and  -leave 
the  other  to  the  employment  of  shedding  his  blood?  Why  in 
the  tjmes  of  our  reformation  should  he  choose  a  Luther  out  of 
a  monastery,  and  leave  othet^  in  their  superstitious  nasUness, 
to  perish  in  the  traditions  of  their' fathers  ?  Why  set  up  Calvin 
as  a  bulwark  of  the  gospel,  and  let  others  as  learned  as  himself 
wallow  in  the  sink  of  popery  ?  It  is  his  pleasure  todo  so. .  The 
potter  has  power  to  -separate  Ibis  part  of  the  clay  to  form  a 
vessel  for  a  more  public  use,  and  another  part  of  the  clay  lo 
form  a  vessel  for  a  more  private  one.  God  takes  the  meanest 
clay  to  form  the  most  e;tcelient  and  honourable  vessels  in  his 
house.  As  he  formed  man,  that  was  to  govern  (he  creatures, 
of  the  same  clay  and  earth  whereof  the  beasts  were  formed, 
and  not  of  that  nobler  element  of  water,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  fish  and  birds)  so  he  forms  some  that  are  to  do  him  the 
treatest  service,  of  the  meauest  materials,  to  manii^t  the  abso- 
lute light  of  his  dominion.  •  '/ 

[7.], His  sovereignty  is  manifest  iti  the  bestowing  niuch 
wieaUh  and  hoitoar  upon  some,  and  not  vouchsafing  it  to  (he 
more  industrious  Icibotirs  and  attempts-  of  olhets.  Some  are 
abased  and  others  we  elevated,  soma  are  rairiched  and  others 
impoverished,  some  scarce  feel  any-cross,  and  others  scarce  feel 
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any  comfort  in  their  whole  lires.  Some  sweat  and  toil,  and 
what  they  labour  for  niiis  oat  of  their  reach;  others  sit  still, 
and  what  they  wish  for  falls  into  their  lap.  One  of  the  same 
day  has  a  diadem'  to  beautify  his  head,  and  another  wants  a 
covering  to  protect  him  from  the  weather.  One  has  a  stately 
palace  to  lodge  in,  and  another  is  scarce  master  of  a  cottage 
where  to  lay  his  head.  A  sceptre  is  put  into  one  man's  hand, 
and  a  spade  into  another's.  A  rich  purple  garnishes  one  man's 
body,  while  another  wraps  himsel  in'  dunghill  rags.  The  po- 
Terty  of  some  and  the  wealth  of  others  is  an  etfect  of  the 
Divine  sovereignty,  whence  God  is  said  to  be  the  Maker  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  ProT.  xxii.  2;  not  only  of  their  per- 
sons but  of  their  conditions.  The  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof 
is  his  propriety,  and  he  has  as  much  a  right  as  Joseph  had,  to 
bestow  changes  of  raiment  upon  what  Benjamins  he  pleases. 
T^ere  is  an  election  to  a  greater  degree  of  worldly  felicity,  as 
there  is  an  election  of  some  to  a  greater  degree  of  supernatural 
grace  and  glory.  As  he  makes  it  rain  upon  one  city  and  not 
upon  another,  Amos  iv.  7;  so  he  causes  prosperity  to  distil 
upon  the  head  of  one,  and  not  upon  another,  crowning  some 
with  earthly  blessings  while  he  crosses  others  with  continual 
afflictions:  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  great  proprietor  of  the 
com  that  nourishes  us,  and  the  wine  that  cheers  us,  and  the 
wool  that  warms  us;  I  will  take  away,  not  your  com  and 
wine,  but  my  corn,  my  wine,  my  wool,  Hos.  ii.  9.  His  right 
to  dispose  of  the  goods  of  every  particular  person  is  unques- 
tionable. He  can  take  away  from  one,  and  pass  over  the  pto- 
priety  to  another;  thus  he  devolved  the  right  of  the  Egyptian 
jewels  to  the  Israelites,  and  bestowed  upon  the  captives  what 
before  he  had  vouchsafed  to  the  oppressors;  as  every  soveieign 
Slate  demands  the  goods  of  their  subjects  for  the  public  advao< 
tage  in  a  case  of  exigency,  though  none  of  that  wealth  was 
gained  by  any-public  office,  but  by  their  private  industry,  and 
gained  in  a  country  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  those  that 
require  a  portion  of  them.  By  this 'right  he  changes  strangely 
the  scene  of  the  world;  sometimes  those  that  are  high  are  re- 
duced to  a  mean  and  ignominious  condition,  those  that  are 
mean  are  advanced  to, a  state  of  plenty  and  glory.  The  couii> 
ter  which  in  accounting  signifies  now  but  a  penny,  is  preseotly 
raised  np  to  signify  a  pound.  The  proud  ladies  of  Israel, 
instead  of  a  girdle  of  curious  needle-work,  are  brought  to  make 
use  of  a  cord;  as  the  Vulgate  translates  "rent,"  a  rag  or  list  of 
cloth;  and  sackcloth  fora  stomacher  instead  ofsUk.Isa.  iiLS4. 
This  is  the  sovereign  act  of  God,  as  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  wartd, 
"  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west, 
nor  from  the  south.  But-God  is  judge:  he  puttetii  down  one, 
and  setteth  up  another,"  Psal.  Ixxv.  6, 7.    He  does  no  wixmg 
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to  any  man,  if  he  lets  him  languish  out  his  days  in  poverty  and 
disgrace.  If  he  gives  or  -takes  away,  he  meddles  with  Dothiog 
but  what  is  his  own  more  than  ours.  If  he  dispensed  bis 
benefits  equally  to  all,  men  would  soon  think  it  their  due. .  The 
inequality  and  changes  preserve  the  notioa  of  God's  sove- 
leignty,  and  correct  our  natural  unmindfulness  of  it:  if  there 
were  no  changes,  God  would  not  be  feared  as  the  King  of  all 
the  earth,  Psal.  Iv.  19.  To-  this  might  also  be  referred  his 
investing  some  countries  with  greater  riches  in  their  bowels 
and  on  the  surfaoe:  the  disposing  some  in  the  fruitful  and  plea- 
sant regions  of  Canaan  or  Italy,  while  he  settles  others  in  the 
icy  and  barren  parts  of  the  northern  climates. 

[6.J  His  sovereignty  is  manifest  in  the  times  and  seasons  of 
dispensing  hiET  goods.  He  is  Lord  of  the  times  when,  as  well 
as  of  the  goods  which  he  does  dispose  j>f  to  any  person;  these 
"  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,"  Acts  i.  7.  As  it  was 
his  sovereign  pleasure  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  so  be 
would  pitch  upon  the  time  when  to  do  it,  and  would  not  have 
his  right  invaded,  so  much  as  by  a  question  out  of  curiosity. 
This  disposing  of  opportunities,  in  many  things,  can  be  referred 
to  nothing  else  but  his  sovereign  pleasure.  Why  Christ  should 
come  at  the  twilight  and  evening  of  the  world,  at  the  fulneBi, 
and  not  at  the  beginning  of  time;  why  be  should  be,  from  tha 
infancy  of  the  world,  so  long  wrapped  up  in  a  promise,  and  not 
appear  in  the  desh  till  the  last  times  and  grey  hairs  of  the 
world,  when  so  many  persons  in  all  nations  had  been  hurried 
out  of  the  world  without  any  notice  of  such  a  Redeemer;  what 
was  this  but  his  sovereign  will?  Why  the  gentiles  should  be 
left  so  long  in  the  devil's  chains,  wallowing  in  the  sink  of  their 
abominable  superstitions,  since  God  bad  declared  his  intention 
by  the  prophets,  to  call  multitudes  of  them,  and  reject  the  Jews; 
why  he  should  defer  it  so  long,  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but 
the  same  cause.  What  is  the  reason  the  r-eil  continues  so  long 
upon  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  that  is  promised,  one  time  or  other, 
to  be  taken  off?  Why.  does  God  delay  the  accomplishment  of 
those  glorious  predictions  of  the  happiness  and  interest  of  that 
people  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  sin  of  their  ancestors,  a  reason 
that  cannot  beaj  much  weight?  If  we  cast  it  upon  that  ac- 
count, their  conversion  can  never  be  expected,  can-  never  be 
effected ;  if  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors,  is  It  not  also  for  their 
own  sins  ?  Do  their  sius  grow  less  in  number,  or  less  venom- 
ous or  provoking  in  quality  by  this  delay?  -  Is  not  their  Uaa- 
phemy  of  Christ  as  malicious,  their  haired  of  him  as  strong  and 
rooted  as  ever?  Do  they  not  as  much  approve  of  the  bloody 
act  of  their  ancestors,  since  so  many  ages  are  past,  as  their  an> 
cestora  did  applaud  it  at  the  time  of  the  execution?  Have  they 
not  tbe  same  disposition  and  will,  discovered  sufficiently  by  the 
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acorn  of-  Christ,  and  of  those  that  profess  bis  name,  to  act  the 
satne  thing  over  again,  were  Christ  now  in  the  same  state  in 
the  world,  and  they  invested  with  the  same  power  of  govero- 
ment?  If  their-  conversion  were  deferred  one  age  after  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  their  preceding  ancestors,  is  it  to 
be  expected  now,  since  the  present  generation  of  the  Jews  in  all 
countries  have  the  sins  of  those  remote,  the  succeeding,  and 
their  more  immediate  ancestors  lying  upon  them?  This  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  reason ;  but  as  it  was  tha  sovereign  pleasure 
of  God  to  foretell  bis  intention,  to  overcome  the  stoutness  of 
their  hearts,  so  it  is  his  sovereign  pleasure  that  it  shall  not  be 
performed,  till  the  fulness  of  the  gentiles  be  come  in,  Rom.  xL 
25.  As  he  is  Lord  of  his  own  grace,  so  he  is  Lord  of  the  time, 
when  to  dispense  it.  Why  did  God  create  the  world  in  six 
days,  which  he  conld  have  erected  and  beautified  in  a  moment  ? 
Because  it  was  his  pleasure  so  to  do.  -  Why  did  he  frame  the 
world  when  he  did,  and  not  many  ages  before  ?  Because  he  is 
master  of  his  own  work.  Why  did  hs  not  resolve  to  bring 
Israel  to  the  fruition  of  Canaan  till  after  four  hundred  years  ? 
Why  did  he  draw  out  their  deliverance  to  so  long  time  after  he 
began  to  attempt  it  ?  Why  such  a  multitude  of  plagues  Upon 
Pluntoh  to  work  it,  when  he  could  have  cut  short  the  work 
by  oae  mortal  blow  upon  the  tyrant  and  his  accomplices  7  It 
was  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  act  so,  though  not  without  other 
reasons  intelligible  enough  by  looking  into  the  story.  Why 
does  he  not  bring  man  to  a  perfection  of  stature  in  a  moment 
'  after  his  birth,  but  let  him  continue  in  a  tedious  infancy  in  a 
semblance  to  beasts  for  want  of  an  exercise  of  reason  P  Why 
does  he  not  bring  this  or  that  man,  whom  he  intends  for  ser- 
rice,  to  a  fitness  in  an  instant,  but  by  long  tracts  of  study,  and 
through  many  meanders  and  labyrinths?  Why  does  he  trans- 
plant a  hopemi  person  in  his  youth  to  the  pleasures  ef  another 
world,  and  let  another  of  an  eminent  holiness  continue  in  the 
misdiy  of  this,  and  wade  through  many  floods  of  afflictions? 
What  can  we  chiefly  refer  all  these  things  to,  but  his  sovereign 
l^eEisure?     The  times  are  determined  by  God,  Acts  xviL  2$,    ■ 

(3.)  The  dominion  of  Ood  is  manifested  as  a  governor,  as 
well  as  a  lawgiver  and  proprietor. 

[1.]  Indisposing  of  states  and  kingdoms.  «Ood  is  judge: 
he  pntteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another,"  Psal.  Ixxv.  7. 
Judge  is  to  be  taken  not  in  the  same  sense  that  we  commonly 
use  the  word  for,  a  judicial  minister  in  a  way  of  trial,  but  for 
a  governor;  as  you  know  the  extraordinary  governors  raised 
up  among  the  Jews  were  called  judges,  whence  one  entire  book  . 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  so  denominated,  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Ood  has  a  prerogative  tochangetimes  and  seasons,  Dan.  ii-2L; 
that  is,  the  revolutions  of  govembwpt,  wfaeieby  times  are  slter- 
VoL.  11.-68 
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ed.*  How -many  empires  that  hare  spread  tbeirwiogs  or^a 
great  part  of  the  worldrhave  had  their  carcasses  torn  in  pieces! 
And  unheard  of  nations  plucked  off  the  wings  of  the  Roman 
eagle,  after  it  had  preyed  upon  siany  aations  of  the  world. 
Aud  the  Macedonian  empire  was  as  the  dew,  that  is  dried  up 
a  ^ort  time  after  it  falla.  He  erected  the  Chaldean  monarchy, 
used  Nebuchadnezzar  to  overthrow  and  punisli  the  ungratefd 
Jews,  and  by  a  sovereign  act  gave  «  great  parcel  of  land  iolo 
his  hands,  and  what  he  thought  was  his  right  by  conquest,  was 
God's  donative  to  him.  You  may  read  the  charter  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whom  he  terms  his  servant,  Jer.  xzvii.  6.  "And 
now  I  have  given  aH  these  lands,"  the  lands  are'  mentioDed, 
verse  3,  "  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, my  servant;"  which  decree  he  pronounces  after  his  assert- 
ing his  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  earth,  verse  S. 
After  that,  he  puts  a  period  to  the  €haldean  empire,  and  by  the 
same  sovereign  authority  decrees  Babylon  to  be  a  spoil  to  the 
nations  of  the  norUi  coantry,  and  delivers  her  up  as  a  spoil  to 
the  Persian,  Jer.  V9, 10;  and  this  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
sovereign  dominion,  that  he  was  the  Lord  that  made  peace, 
and  createdevil,  Isa.  zlv.  6,  7.  God  afterwards  oveitbrowa 
that  by  the  Grecian  Alexander,  prophesied  of  under  the  figure 
of  a  goat,  with  one  horn  between  his  eyes,  Dan.  viii:  the 
swift  current  of  his  victories,  as  swift  as  his  motion,  showed  it 
to  be  from  an  extraordinary  hand  of  Heaven,  and  not  either 
from  the  policy  or  strength  of  the  Maeedonian.  His  strength 
in  the  prophet  is  described  to  be  less,  being  but  one  horn  run- 
Ding  against  the  P6rsian,  deseribed  under  the  figure  of  -a  ram 
with  two  horns.*  And  himself  acknowledged  a  Divine  motion 
exciting  him  to  that  great  attempt,  when  he  saw  Jaddns  the 
high  priest  coming  out  in  his  priestly  robes  to  meet  him  at  his 
approach  to  Jerusalem;  whom  he  was  about  to  worship,  ac- 
knowledging that  the  vision,  which  put  him  upon  the  Persian 
war,  appeared  to  him  in  such  a  garb.  What  was  the  reason 
Israel-was  rent  fromJudah,  and  they  were  split  intotwodiAinct 
kingdoms  i  Because  Rehoboam  would  not  hearken  to  sober  and 
sound  counsels,  bat  follow  the  advice  of  upstarts.  What  was 
the  reason  he  did  not  hearken  to  sound  advice,  since  he  bad  so 
adfantagebos  an  education  under  his  lather  Solomon,  the  wisest 
prince  of  the  world?  "The cause  was  from  the  Lord,"  1  Kings 
xii.  15,  that  he  might  performwhat  he  had  beifore  spoken.  In 
this  be  actedaccordiug  tohisroyalw<^,bnt  in  thefirstresolve 
he  acted  as  a  sovereign  Lord  that  had  the  disposal  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  world.  And  though  Abab  had  a  numerous  pos- 
terity, seventy  sods,  to  inherit  me  throne  after  him,  yet  God  by 
his  sovereign  authority  gives;  them  up  into  the  hands  of  Jehu, 
I  Mr.  HedB  in  om  of  Ida  LsUen.  >  JoMpbha. 
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who  strips  thetn  of  their  lives  and  hopes  together ;  not  u  man 
of  them  succeeded  in  the  throne,  but  the  crowa  is  traDsferred  to 
Jehu  by  God's  disposal. 

Ib  wars,  whereby  flourishing  kingdoms  are  orerthrown, 
God  has  the  chief  hand;  in  reference  to  which  it  is  observed, 
that  in  the  two  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  God  is  called 
"the  Lord  of  hosts"  one  handred  and  thirty  times.  It.is  not 
the  sword  of  the  captain,  but  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  bears  the 
first  rank;  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  Judg.  Tit 
18.  "The  sword  of  a  conqueror  is  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  and 
receives  its  charge  and  commission  from  the  great  sovereign, 
Jer.  zlvii.  6,  7.  We  are  apt  to  confine  our  thoughts  to  second 
causes,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  tniscarriages  of  persons,  the  am- 
bition of  the  one  and  the  covetousness  of  another,  and  regard 
them  not  as  the  effects  of  God's  sovereign  authority,  linking 
second  causes  together,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  The  skill 
of  one  man  may  lay  open  the  folly  of  a'  counsellor,  an  earthly 
force  may  break  in  pieces  the  power  of  a  mighty  prince.  But 
Job  in  his  considerationof  those  things  refers  the  matter  higher: 
**  He  looseih  the  bond  of  kings,  and  girdeth  their  loins  with  a 
girdle,"  Job  zii.  18.  "He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,"  that  is, 
lakes  off  the  yokes  they  lay  upon  their  subjects;  "  and  girdeth 
their  loins  with  a  girdle;"  a  cord,  as  the  Vulgate;  he  lays 
upoa  them  those  fetters  they  framed  for  others,  such  a  girdle 
or  band  as  is  the  mark  of  captivity,  as  the  words,  ver.  1 9,  con* 
firm  it,  "  He  leadeth  princes  away  spoiled,  and  overthroweth 
the  mighty."  God  lifts  up  some  (o  a  great  height,  and  casts 
down  others  to  a  disgraceful  ruin.  All  those  changes  in  the 
facB  of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  desolating 
and  ravaging  wars,  which  are  often  immediately  the  birth  of 
the  vice,  ambition,  and  fury  of  princes,  are  the  royal  acts  of 
God  as  governor  of  the  world.  All  government  belongs  to 
him,  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  the  great  and  petty  dominions  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  may  place  in  them  what  substitutes 
and  vicegerents  he  pleases ;  as  a  prince  may  remove  his  officers 
at  pleasure,  and  take  their  commissions  from  them.  The 
highest  are  settled  by  God,  durante  bene  placito,  "  as  long 
as  be  pleases,"  not  quamdiu  bene  se  gesserint,  "as  long 
as  they  behave  themselves  well."  Those  princes  that  have 
been  the  glory  of  their  country,  have  swayed  the  sceptre  bat  a 
short  time,  when  the  more  wolvish  ones  have  remained  longer 
in  commission,  as  God  has  seen  fit  for  the  ends  of  his  own 
sovereign  government.  Now  by  the  revolution^  in  the  world 
and  changes  in.  governors  and  government,  God  keeps  up  the 
acknoWlMlgroent  of  his  sovereignty,  when  he  arresu  grand 
and  public  offenders,  that  wear  a  crown  by  his  providence, 
and  employ  it  by  their  pride  against  him,  that  placed  it  there. 
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Wbett  he  anraigns  aoch  by  a  ngnal  haod  &om  hekten,  b« 
metkes  them  the  public  examples  of  the  rights  of  his  Bovereignty; 
declaring  thereby,  that  the  cedars  of  X.ebanon  are  aa  mnch  at 
his  foot  as  (he  shrubs  oi  the  valley;  that  be  baa  as  sorereign 
an  authority,  over  the  throoe  io  the  palace,  as  over  the  stool  m 
the  cottage.. 

[8.1  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifested  in  raistng-np  and 
ordermg  the  spirits  of  men  according  to  bis  pleasure.  He 
does,  as  the  Father  of  spirits,  communicate  en  inSaence  to  the 
spirits  of  men  as  veil  as  an  existence;  he  pats  vhat  inclina- 
tions be  pleases  intp  the.  will,  stores  it  with  viiat  babits  bs 
pleases,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  whereby  it  may  be 
rendered  more  ready  to  act  according  to  the  Divine  purpose. 
The  will  of  man  is  a  finite  principle,  and  therefore  subject  Io 
him  who  has  an  infinito  sovereignty  orei  all  things;  and  God 
having  a  sovereignty  over  the  will  in  the  manner  of  its  acting, 
causes  it  to  will  what  be  w4Us,  as  to  the  outward  act,  and  the 
outward  manner  of  performing  it  There  are  many  examples 
of  this  part  of  his  sovereignty,  God  by  his  sovereign  conduct, 
ordered  Moses  a  protectress  as  soon  as  his  parents  had  formed 
an  ark  of  bulrushes,  wherein  to  set  him  floating  on  the  river, 
Exod.  ii.  3.— 6.  They  expose  him  to  the  waves,  and  the  waves 
expose  him  to  the  view  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  whom  God,  by 
his  secret  ordering  her  motion,  had  posted  in  that  place :  aiM 
though  she  vas  the  daughter  of  a  prince  that  inveteraiely 
hated  the  whole  nation,  and  had  by  various  arts  endeavoured 
to  extirpate  them,  yet  God  inspires  the  royal  lady  with  send- 
meats  of  compassion  to  the  forlorn  infant;  thot^  she  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children,  ver.  6,  t&t  is,  one  of 
that  race  whom  her  father  had  devoted  to  the  hani^  of  an 
executioner,  yet  God,  that  does  by  his  sovereignty  rule  over 
the  spiriu  of  all  men,  moves  her  to  take  that  in&nt  into  faer 
protection,  and  nourish  him  at  her  own  charge,  give  him  a 
liberal  education,  adopt  him  her  son,  who  in  time  was  to  be 
the  ruin  of  her  race,  and  the  saviour  of  his  nation.  Thus  he 
appointed  Cyrus  to  be  his  shepherd,  and  gave  him  a  pastoial 
spirit' for  the  reformation  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jeruaalem, 
Isa.  xliv.  28.  And  lells  them  in  the  prophecy,  that  he  ind 
girded  him,  though  Cyrus  had  not  known  him,  Isa.  xlv,  S; 
that  is,  God  had  given  him  a  military  spirit  and  strength  for  so 
great  an  attempt,  though  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  aoted 
by  God  for  those  Divine  purposes.  And  when  the  time  came 
for  the  house  of  the  Xiord  to  be  rebuilt,  the  spirits  of  the  people 
were  raised  up,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  God:  "  Whws 
spirit  God  had  raised  to  go  up,"  Exra  j.  5.  And  net  tmly  the 
spirit  of  Zerubbabel  the  magistrate,  and  of  Joshua  the  priest, 
bat  ibe  sputit  of  all  the  pe6[de,  from  the  highest  to  the  meanest 
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that  attended  him,  waa  moved  by  God,  to  slreDgthen  their 
hands,  and  promote  (he  work,  Hag.  i.  14.  The  spirits  of  meo, 
even  in  those  works  which  are  uaiurally  desirable  to  them,  ai 
the  restoration  of  the  city  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple  .were  to 
those  Jews,  are  moved  by  God,  as  the  Sovereign  OTei*  them; 
much  more  when  the  wheels  of  men's  spirits  are  liHed  up  • 
above  their  ordinary  temper  and  motion.  It  was  this  empire 
of  God  good  Nehemiah  regarded,  as  that  whence  ho  was  to 
hope  for  success;  he  did  not  assure  himself  so  much  of  it,  from 
the  favour  ha  had  with  the  king,  nor  the  reasonableness  of  his 
intended  petition,  but  the  absolute  power  God  had  over  the 
heart  of  that  great  monarch ;  and  therefore  he  supplicates  the 
heavenly  betbre  he  petitioned  the  earthly  throne:  "  So  I  prayed 
to  the  God  of  heaven,"  Neh.  ii.  4.  The  heathens  had  some 
glance  of  this;  it  is  an  expression  that  Cicero  has  somje  where, 
that  the  Roman  commonweahh  was  rather  governed  by  the 
assistance  of  the  supreme  Divinity  over  the  hearts  of  men,  than 
by  their  own  counsels  and  management.'  How  often  has  the 
fseble  courage  of  men  been  heightened  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
stare  death  in  the  face,  which  before  was  damped  with  the 
least  thought  or  glance  of  it!  This  is  a  fruit  of  God's  sovereign 
dominion. 

[3.]  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  restraining  the  fu- 
rious passions  of  men,  and  puttinga  block  in  their  way.  Some- 
times God  does  it  by  a  remarkable  hand,  as  the  BabeUbuilders 
-  were  diverted  from  their  proud  design  by  a  sudden  confusion 
of  their  language,  and  rendering  it  unintelligible  to  one  an- 
other; sometimes  by  ordinary,  though  unexpected  means;  at 
when  Saul  like  a  hawk  was  ready  to  prey  upon  David,  whom 
he  had  bunted  as  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,  he  had  an- 
other object  presented  for  his  arms  and  fury  by  the  Ptiilislines' 
sudden  invasion  of  a  part  of  his  territory,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26 — 3S. 
But  it  is  chiefly  seen  by  an  inward  curbing  of  mutinous  affec- 
tions, when  there  is  no  visible  cause.  What  reason  but  this 
ean  be  rendered,  why  the  nations  bordering  on  Canaan,  who. 
bore  no  good  will  to  the  Jews,  but  rather  wished  the  whole  race 
of  them  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  should  not  in- 
vade their  country,  pillage  their  houses,  and  plunder  th^ir  cat- 
tle, while  they  were  \e(t  naked  of  any  human  defence,  the 
males  being  annually  employed  at  one  time  at  Jerusalem  in 
worship;  what  reason  can  be  rendered,  but  an  invisible  curb 
God  put  into  their  spirits  ?  i  What,  was  the  reason  not  a  man  of 
all  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  temple'  should  rise  against  our 
Saviour,  when  with  a  high  hand  he  began  to  whip  them  out, 
but  a  Divine  bridle  upon  them?  Uiough  it  appears  by  the 
questioning  his  authority,  that  there,  were  Jews  enough  to  have 
chased  out  him  and  his  company,  John  ii.  15.  18.    What  was 
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the  reaao  that  at  the  publishing  the  gospel  by  the  Apostles  at 
the  first  descent  of  the  Spirit,  those  th&t  had  used  the  Master 
so  barbarously  a  few  days  before,  were  not -all  in  a  foam  against 
the  servants,  who  by  preaching  that  doctrine  upbraided  iheiB 
with  the  late  mtrrder  ?  Had  they  better  sentiments  of  the  Lord, 
whom  ihey  had  put  to  death?  Were  their  natures  grown  tamer, 
and  their  malignity  expelled  ?  No,  but  that  Sovereign  who 
loosed  the  reins  of  their  malicious  corniption,  to  execute  the 
Master  for  the  purchase  of  redemption,  curbed  it  from  break- 
ing  out  against  the  servants,  to  further  the  propagation  of  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  He  that  restrains  the  roaring  Hon  of 
hell,  restrains  also  his  whelps  on  earth;  he  and  they  must  hare 
a  commission  before  Ihey  can  put  forth  a  finger  to  hurt,  how 
malicious  soever  their  nature  and  wilt  be;  His  empire  reaches 
over  the  malignity  of  devils,  ea  -weH  as  (he  nature  of  beasts. 
The  hons  out  of  the  den,  as  well  as  those  in'^the  den,  are  bridled 
by  him  in  f&vour  of  his  Daniels.  His  dominion  is  above  that 
of  principalities  and  powers,  their  decrees  are  at  his  mercy, 
whether  they  shall  stand  or  fall;  he  has' a  vole  above  their 
Btiffest  resolves.  His  single  word,  I  will,  or,  I  forbid,  outweighs 
the  most  resolute  purposes  of  all  the  mighty  Nimrods  of  the 
earth  in  their  rendezvous  and  cabals,  in  (heir  associations  and 
coQnsels.  "  Associate  yourselves,  0  ye  people,  and  ye  shall 
be  broken  in  pieces ; — take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come 
to  nought,"  Isa.  viii.  9, 10.  "When  the  enemy  shall  come  in 
like  a  6ood,"  with  a  violent  and  irresistible  force,  intending 
nothing  but  ravage  and  desolation,  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shaJl  hft  up  a  standard  against  him,"  Isa.  liz.  19,  shall  give  a 
sudden  check  and  damp  their  spirits,  and  put  them  to  a  stand. 
When  Laban  furiously  pursued  Jacob  with  an  intent  to  do  him 
an  ill  turn,  God  gave  him  a  command  to  do  otherwise,  Gen. 
xxxi.  S4.  Would  Laban  have  respected  that  comnaand  any 
more  than  he  did  the  light  of  nature,  when  he  worshipped  idols, 
had  not  God  exercised  his  authority,  in  inclining  his  will  to  ob- 
serve it,  or  laying  restraints  upon  his  natural  inclinations,  or 
denying  his  concurrence  tothe  acting  those  ill  inteutions  he  had 
entertained?  The  stilling  the  principles  of  commotion  in  men, 
and  the  noise  of  the  sea,  are  arguments  of  the  Divine  dominion; 
nei^er  the  one  nor  the  other  is  in  the  pow«rof  the  most  sove- 
reign prince  without  Divine  assistance.  As  no  prince  can 
command  a  calm  to  a  raging  sea,  so  no  prince  can  order  still- 
ness to  a  tumultuous  people;  they  are  both  put  together  as 
equally  parts  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  "  Which  stilleth  the 
nobe  of  the  seas,  and — tumult  of  the  people,"  Psal.  Ixv,  7. 
And  David  owns  God's  sovereignty  more  than  his  own,  in  sub- 
duing the  people  under  him,  Psal.  xviii.  47,  In  this  his  em- 
pire is  illustrious;  "The  Lord  sittelh  upon  the  flood;  yea,  the 
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Lord  SLtteth  King  for  ever,"  Pa^l.  xziz.  10 ;  a-  Kiag  impossijble 
to  be  deposed;  not  only  on  the  natural  floods  of  the  sea,  that 
-would  aatUTally  overflow  the  world;  but  the  metaphorical 
floods  or  tumults  of  the  people,  the  sea  In  every  wicked  man's 
heart,  more  apt  to  rage  morally  than  the  sea  to  foam  naturally. 
If  you  will  take  the  interpretation  of  an'  angel,  waters  aiu] 
floods  in  the  prophetic  style  signify  the  inconstant  and  mutable 
people:  "  The  waters — where  the  whore  sitleth,  are  people, 
and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,"  Rev.  xvii.  15.  So 
the  angel  expounds  to  John  the  vision,  which  he  saw,  ver.  1. 
The  heathens  acknowledge  this  part  of  God's  sovereignty  in 
the  inward  restraints  of  men.  Those  apparitions  of  th^  gods 
and  goddesses,  .in  Homer,  to  several  of  the  great  men  when 
they  were  in  a  fury,,  were  nothing  else  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wisest  philosophers,  than  an  exercise  of  God^s  sovereignty  in 
quelling  their  passions,  checking  their  uncomely  intentions,  and 
controlling  them  in  that  which  their  rage  prompted  them  to. 
And  indeed  did  not  God  set  bounds  to  the  storms  in  men's 
hearts,  we  should  soon  see  the  funeral,  not  only  of  religion,  but 
civility  i  the  one  would  be  blown  out,  and  the  other  torn,  up  by 
the  roots. 

'  [4.3  1%e  dominipn  of  God  is  manifested  in  defeating  the 
.  purposes  and  devices  of  men.  God  often  makes  a  mock  of 
human  projects,  and  does  as  well  accomplish  that  which  they 
never  dreamed  of,  as  disappoint  that  which  they  confidently 
designed.  He  is  present  at  alt  cahals,  laughs  at  men's  formal 
and  studied  counsels,  bears  a  hand  over  every  egg'  they  hatch, 
thwarts  their  best  compacted  designs,  supplants  their  contri- 
vances, breaks  the  engines  they  have  been  many  years  rearing, 
diverts  the  intentions  of  men,  as  a  mighty  wind  blows  an  arrow 
from  the  mark  which  the  archer  intended.  "  He  disappointelh 
(he  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  enterprise.  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness; 
and  the  counsel  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong,"  Job  v.  IS. 
Enemies  often  draw  an  exact  scheme  of  their  intended  proceed- 
ings, marshal  their  companies,  appoint  their  rendezvous,  think 
to  make  but  one  morsel  of  those  they  hate;  God  by  his  sove- 
reign dominion  turns  the  scale,  changes  the  gloominess  of  the 
(^pressed  inio  a  sunshine,  and  the  enemies'  sunshine  into 
darkness.  When  the.  nations  were  gathered  together  against 
Zion,  and  said,  "  Let  her  be  defiled,  and  let  our  eye  look  upon 
Zion,"  Mic.  iv.  U ;  what  does  God  do  in  this  case?  "He  shall 
gather  them,"  that  is,  those  conspiring  nations,  "  as  the  sheaves 
into  the  floor,"  Then  he  sounds  a  trumpet  to  Ziop,  "  Arise  and 
thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion:  for  I  will  make  thine  horn  iroo, 
and  1  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass:  and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieoe« 
many  people:  uid  I  will  consecrate  their  gain  unto  the  Lord, 
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and  theii  substaiufl  unto  tiie  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  rer.  1 3. 
I  will  make  them  and  their  counsels,  Ihem  and  Iheir  strength, 
the  monuments  and  signal  marks  of  my  empire  over  the  .whole 
earth. 

When  you  see  the  cunningest  designs  baffled  by  some  small 
thing  intervening,  when  you  see  men  of  -profound  windom  io- 
fotuated,  mistake  their  way,  and  "  grope  in  the  noonday  as  in 
the  night,"  Job  t.  14,  bewildered  in  a  plain  way;  when  yoa 
see  the  hopes  of  mighty  attemptecs  dashed  Jnio  despair,  ibeij 
triumphs  turned  into  funerals,  and  their  joyful  expectations  into 
Bonowful  disappointments;  when  you  see  the  weak  who  had 
been  devoted  to  destruction,. victorious,  and  the  most  presump- 
tuous defeated  in  their  purposes ;  then  readlhe  Divine  dominion 
in  the  desolation  of  such  deviees.  How  of^en  does  God  take 
away  the  heart  and  spirit  of  grand  designs,  and  burst  a  mighty 
wheel,  by  snatching  but  one  man  out  of  the  world!  how  often 
does  he  "cut  off  the  spirit  of  princes,"  Psal.  Izzvi  13,  either 
from  the  world  by  death,  or  from  tfieexecutionof  their  projects 
by  some  unforeseen  interruption,  or  from  favouring  those  con- 
trivances, which  before  they  cherished  By  a  change  of  tb^ 
mindst  how  often  has  confidence  in  God,  and  religious  prayer,  ' 
edged  the  weakest  and  smallest  number  of  weapons,  to  make  a 
carnage  of  the  carnally  confident!  how  often  has  presumption 
begn  disappointed,  and  the  contemned  enemy  rejoiced  in  the 
spoils  of  the  proud  expectant  of  victory!  Phidias  made  the 
image  of  Nemesis,  or  Revenge,  at  Marathon,  of  that  marble, 
which  the  haughty  Persians,  despising  the  weakness  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  brought  with  them,  to  erect  a  trophy  for  an 
expected,  but  an  ungained  victory.  ■  Haman'e  neck  by  a  sudden 
turn  was  in  the  halter,  when  the  Jews'  necks  were  designed  to 
the  block.  Julian  designed  the  overthrow  of  all  the  Christians, 
just  before  his  breast  was  pierced  by  an  unexpected  arrow. 
The  powder  traitors  were  all  ready  to  give  fire  to  the  noine, 
when  the  sovereign  band  of  Heaven  snal^ed  away  the  match. 
Thus  the  great  Lord  of  the  world  cuts  off  men  on  the  pinnacle 
of  their  designs,  when  they  seem  to  threaten  heaven  and  earth; 
puts  out  the  candle  of  the  wicked,  which  they  thought  to  use 
to  light  them  to  the  execution  of  their  purposes;  tuma  their 
own  counsels  into  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  blessing  to  their 
adversaries,  and  makes  his  greatest  enemies  contribute  to  the 
effecting  his  pru-poses.  How  may  we  take  notice  of  God's 
absolute  disposal  of  things  in  private  affairs,  when  we  see 
one  man,  wi^h  a  small  measure  of  prndence,  and  little  industry, 
havet  great  success,  and  others,  with  a  greater  measure  of  wis- 
dom, and  greater  toil  and  labour,  find  their  enterprises  melt 
between  their  fingers!    It  was  Solomoiji's  observation,  "That 

■  Cuuiii.  Sf  ml),  lib.  U.  cap.  6S.   ■. 
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the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  batlle  to  the  strong,  neither 
yet.bte.id  to  the  wise, cor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding, 
nor  y^t  favour  to  men  of  skill,"  Eccl.  ix.  11, 

Many  thin^  might  interpose  to  stop  the  swift  in  his  race, 
and  damp  the  courage  of  the  most  valiant.  Things  do  not  hap- 
pen acoording  to  men's  ability,  but  according  lo  the  overruling 
authority  of  God.  God  never  yet  granted  man  the  dominion  of 
his  o WIT  way,  no  more  than  to  be  Lord  of  his  own  time:  "The 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  It  is  not  in- man  that  walketh  to 
direct  his  steps,"  Jer.  x.  33.  He  has  given  man  a  power  of 
acting,  but  not  the  sovereignty  (o  command  snccess.  He  makes 
even  those  things  which  men  intended  for  their  security,  to 
turn  to  their  ruin.  Pilate  dehvered  up  Christ,  to  be  accounted 
a  friend  to  Caesar,  and  Cssar  soon  after  proves  an  enemy  to 
him,  removes  him  from  bis  government,  and  sends  him  into 
banishment.  The  Jews- imagined  by  the  crucifying  Christ  to 
keep  the  Roman  ensigns  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  this 
basted  their  march  by  God's  sovereign  disposal,  which  ended 
in  a  total  desolation.  He  makes  the  judges  fools.  Job.  xii.  17, 
by  taking  away  his  light  from  their  understanding,  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  go  on  in  the  vanity  of  their  own  spirits;  that  his 
sovereignty  in  the  management  of  things  may  be  more  appa- 
rent; for  then  he  is  known  lo  be  Lord,  when  he  snares  the' 
wicked  in  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  Psal.  iz.  16.  You  have, 
seea  much  of  this  doctrine  in  your  experience ;  and  if  my  judg- 
ment fail  me  not,  you  will  yet  eed  much  more. 

[5.]  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  sending  his'judg- 
ments  upon,  whom  he  pleases.  He  kills  and  makes  alive,  he 
wounds  and  heals  whom  he  pleases.  His  thunders  are  his 
own,  and  he  may  cast  them  upon  what  subjects  he  thinks  good. 
He  has  a  right  in  a- way  of  justice  to  punish  all  men;  he  has 
his  choice  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  to  pick  out  whom  he 
pleases,  to  make  the.  examples  of  it.  Might  not  some  nations 
be  as  wicked  as  those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  yet  have  not 
been  scorched  with  the  like  dreadful  fiames?  Zoar  was  un- 
touched, while  the  other  cities,  her  neighbours,  were  burnt  to 
ashes.  Were  there  never  any  places  and  persons  miccessors  in 
Sodom's  guilt?  Yet  those  only  by  his  sovereign  authority  are 
separated  by  him,  to  bB  th6  examples  of  his  eternal  yengeance, 
Jude  7.  Why  are  not  sinnersas  Sodom,  like  as  those  ancient 
ones,  scalded  to  death  by  the  like  fiery  drops?  Il  is  because 
it  ie  bis  pleasure :  and  the  same  reason  ts  to  be  rendered,  why 
he  would  in  a  way  of  justice  cut  off  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  and 
leave  tfae  gentiles  untouched  in  the  midst  of  their  idolatries. 
When  theuhuich  was  consumed  because  of  her  iniquities,  ihey 
"acknowledged  €lpd'q  sovereignty  in  this:  "We  are  the  clay,- 
and  thou<.our.'fi^h|ler;  ;uid  we'ftll  are  the  work  of  thy  hand,^' 
;  Vot,  H.-*63\ 
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Isa.  Ixiv-  7.  8;  thou  httst  a  liberty  either  to  break  or  preservfl 
us.  Judgments  moTe  according  to  God's  order.  When  the 
sword  has  a  charge  against  Ashkelon  and  the  sea-shore,  thither 
it  must  march,  and  touch  not  any  other  place  Or  person  as  it 
goes,  though  there  may  be  demerit  enough. for  it  to  punish. 
When  the  prophet  htkd  spake  to  the  sword,  "O  thou  sword  of 
the  Lordrhow  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  up  thyself 
into  thy  scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still;"  the  prophet  answets 
for  the*  sword,.'"Uow  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  halb 
given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon — there  hath  he  appointed 
it?"  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7.  If  he  has  appointed  a  judgment  against 
Liondon,  or  Westminster,  oranyother.place,  there  it  shall  drop, 
there  it  shall  pierce,  and  in  no  other  place,  without  a  like 
charge.  God  as  a  Sovereign,  gives  instructions  to  every  judg- 
ment, when,  and  against  whom  it  shall  march,  and  what  cities, 
what  persons  it  shall  arrestj  and  ha  is  punctually  obeyed  by 
them  as  a  sovereign  Lord.  All  creatures  stand  ready  for  his 
call,  and  are  prepared  to  be  executioners  of  his  vengeance, 
when  he  speaks  the  word;  they  are  his  hosts  by  creation,  and 
in  array  for  his  service;  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  or  beat  of 
his  drum,  they  troop  together  with  their  arms  in  their  hands;  lo 
put  his  orders  exactly  in  executien. 

[6.]  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest,  in  appointing  lo 
•v^ry  man  his  calling  and  station  in  the  world.  If  the  hain 
of  every  man's  head  fall  under  his  sovereign  dare,  the  calling' 
of  every  man,  wherein  he  is  to  glorify  God,  and  serve  his  gen- 
-  eration,  which  is  of  greatet  concern  than  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
falls  under  his  dominion.  He  is  the  Master  of  the  great  family, 
atid  divides  to  every  one  his  work  as  he  pleases.  The  whole 
work  of  the  Messiah,  the  time  of  every  action,  as  well  as  the 
hour  of  his  passion,  were  ordered  and  appointed  by  God.  The 
separation  of  Paul  to  the  preaching  of  lh&  gospel,  was  by  the 
sovereign  disposal  of  God,  Rom.  i.  1.  By  the  same  exercise 
of  his  authority,  that  he  sets  every  man  the  bounds  of  his  hatu^ 
tation,  Acts  xvii.  S6,  he  prescribes  also  to  him  the  nature  of  his 
.work.  He  that  ordered  Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  his 
work,  and  the  place  of  it,  the  dressing  the  garden.  Gen.  ii.  15, 
does  not  let  any  of  his  posterity  be  theirown  choosers,  witboitf 
an  influence  of  his  sovereign  direction  on  thepi.  Thoagh  oar 
calhngs  are  our  work,  yet  thqy  are  by  God's  order,  wherein  wt 
are  to  be  faithful  to  our  great  Master  and  Ruler. 

[7.]  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  the  means  and  oc- 
casions of  men's  conversion:  sometimes  one  occanoni  some- 
limes  another;  one  word  lets  a  man  go,  another  arrests  him, 
and  brings  him  before  God  and  his  (rwn'conscience;  it  is  as 
God-gives  out  the  order.  He  lets  Paul  be  a-prisooer  at  Jemsa- 
lem ;  that  his  cause  should  not  be  detehi^ed  there,  moves  him 
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to  appeal  to  Cesar,  not  only  to  make  him  a  prisoner  bat  a 
preacher  in  Cesar's  court,  and  render  his  chains  an  occasion  to 
bring  in  a  harvest  of  converts  in  Nero's  palace.  His  bonds  in 
or  for  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace,  Phil.  i.  13;  not  the 
bare  knowledge  of  his  bonds,  but  the  sorereign  design  of  God 
in  those  bonds,  and  the  success  of  them :  the  bare  knowledge 
of  them  would  not  make  others  more  confident  for  the  gospel, 
as  it  follows,  Tcr.  14,  without  a  providential  design  of  them. 
Onesimus,  nmning  -from  his  master,  is  guided  by  God's  sover* 
eign  order  into  Paul's  company,  and  thereby  into  Christ's  arms; 
and  he  whocameafugitive.returns  a  Christian,  Fbilem.  10. 15. 
Some  by  aistrong  affliction,  have  had  by  the  Divine  sovereignty 
their  understandings  awakened  to  consider,  and  their  wills 
spirited  to  conversion.  Monica  being  called  Meribibttia  or 
ttppler,  was  brought  to  consider  her  way,  and  reform  her  life. 
A  word  has  done  that  at  one  time,  which  has  often  before  fallen 
withotlt  any'fruit.  Many  have  come  to  suck  in  the  eloquence 
of  the  minister,  and  have  found  in  the  honey  for  their  ears  a 
sting  for  their  consciences.  Austin  had  no  other  intent  in  going 
(o  hear  Ambrose,  but  to  have  a  taste  of  his  famous  oratory  f 
bat  while  Ambrose  spoke  a  language  to  his  ear,  God  spoke  a 
heavenly  dialect  to  his  heart.  No  reason  can  be  rendered  of 
the  order,  and  timing,  and  influence  of  those  things,  but  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  who  will  attend  one  occasion  and 
season  with  his  blessing  and  not  another. 

[8.]  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest  in  disposing  of  the 
lives  of  men.  He  keeps  the  key  of  death,  as  well  ks  that  of 
the  womb,  in  his  own  hand ;  he  has  given  man  a  life,  but  not 
powei*  to  dispose  of  it,  or  lay  it  down  at  his  pleasure.  And 
therefore  he  has  ordered  man  not  to  murder,  either  another,  or 
himself;''man  must  expect  his  call  and  grant,  to  dispose  of  the 
life  of  Ilia  body.  Why  does  he  cut  the  thread  of  this  man's 
hfe,  and  spin  another's  out  to  a  longer  term  ?  Why  does  one 
die  an  inglorious  death,  and  another  more  honourable?  One 
silently  drops  away-in  the  multitude,  while  another  is  made-a 
sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  God  or  the  safety  of  his  country. 
This  is  a  mark  of  honour'  he  gives  to  one  and  not  to  another. 
"Unto  you  it  is  given,"  Phil.  i.  29.  The  manner  of  Peter's 
death  was  appointed,  John  xxi.  19.  Why  does  a  small  and 
slight  disease,  against  the  rules  of  physic,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  best  practitioners,  dislodge  one  man's  soul  out  of  his  body, 
while  a  greater  disease  is  mastered  in  another,  and  disdiarges 
the  patient  to  fenjoy  himself  a  longer  time  in  the  land  of  the 
living?  Is  it  the  effect  of  means  so  much,  tis  of  the  sovereign 
Disposer  of  all  things?  If  means  only  did*  it,  the  same  means 
would  always  work  the  same  effiSct,  and  sooner  master  a  dwarf- 
ish than  a  giant-like  distemper.    Our  times  are  only  in  Sod's 
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hands,  Psal.  xxzi.  15,  either  to£ut  short  or  coDtioae  long.  As 
his  sovereignty  made  the  first  marriage  knot,  so  he  reserves  the 
sole  authority  to  himself  (o  make  the  divoi^ce. 

(4.)  The  dominion  of  God  is  manifest-  in  his  being  a  Re- 
deemer, as  well  as  Lawgiver,  Proprietor,  And  Governor.'  Hie 
sovereignty  was  manifest  in  the  creation,  in  bestowing  upon 
this  or  that  part  of  matter  a  form  more  excellent  than  upon  an- 
other. He  was  a  Lawgiver  to  men  and  angels,  and  prescribed 
them  rules  according  to  the  counsel  of  \tis  own  will.  These 
were  his  creatures,  and  perfectly  at  his  disposal;  but  in  redemp- 
tion a  soveieigoty  is  exercised  over  the  Son,  the  second  Person 
in  the  Trinity,  one  equal  with  the  Father  in  essence  and  works, 
by  whom  the  worlds  were  created,  and  by  whom  they  do  con< 
sist.  The  whole  gospel  is  nothing  else  but  a  declaration  of  bis 
sovereign  pleasure  concerning. Christ,  and  concerning  us  in  him; 
it  is  therefore  called  "the  mystery  of  his  will,"  Eph.  i.  9;  the 
will  of  God  as  distinct  from  the  will  of  Christ,  a  purpose  id 
himself,  not  moved  thereunto  byany:  (be  whole  design  was 
framed  in  the  Deity,  and  as  much  the  purpose  of  his  sovereign 
will,  as  the  contrivance  of  his  immense  wisdom.  Hedecteedui 
his  own  pleasure,  to  have  the  second  Person  assume  our  nature 
to  deliver  mankind  from  that  misery  whereinto  it  was  faHen: 
the  whole  -of  the  gospel,  and  the  privileges  of  it,  are  in  that 
chapter  resolved  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God. 

God  is  therefore  called  "  the  Head  of  Christ,"  1  Cor.  zi.  3. 
As  Christ  is  superior  to  all  men,  and  the  man  superior  to  ibe 
woman,  so  is  God  superior  to  Christ,  and  of  a  more  efQiaent 
dignity ;  in  regard  of  the  constituting  him  Mediator,  Christ  is 
-subject  to  God,  as  the  body  to  the  head.  Head  is  a  title  of 
government  and  sovereignly,  and  magistrates  were  called  tbe 
heads  of  the  people.  As  Christ  is  the  Head  of  man,  so  is  Cod 
the  Head  of  Christ;  and  as  man  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  is  Christ 
subject  to  God:  not  in  regard  of  the  Divine  nature,  wherein 
there  is  an  eqOality,  and  consequently  no  dominion  of  jurisdic- 
tion; nor  only  in  his  human  nature;  but  in  the  economy  of  a 
Redeemer,  considered  as  one  designed,  and' consenting  to  be 
incarnate,  and  to  take  our  flesh,  so  that  afier  this  agreement, 
God  had  a  sovereign  right  .to  dispose  of  him  accort^g  to  the 
articles  consented  to.  In  regard  of  his  undertaking,  and  the 
advantage  he  was  to  bring  to  the  elect  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
he  Calls  God  by  the  solemn  title  of  his  Lord,  in  that  prophetic 
psalm  of  him,  "0  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou 
art  my  Lord:  my  goodness  extendeth  nottolhee;  but  to  the 
saints  that  are  in  the  earth,"  Psal.  xvi.  S,  3.  It  seems  to  be 
the  speech  of  Christ  in  heaven,  mentioning  the  saluts  on  eanh 
as  at  a.  distance  iVom  him.  1  pan  add  ndthing  to  the  glory  of 
thy  majesty,  but  the  whole  fruit  ef  my  mediation  and  sun^r- 
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inga  will  redound  to  the  saints  on  eanh.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  God  is  called  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  evangelical 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  more  in  re- 
ference to  this  affair  of  redemption,  and  the  deltveranpe  of  the 
chorch,  than  for  any  other  works  of,his  providence  in  the 
world; 

[1.]  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  requiring  satisfac- 
tion for  the  sin  of  man/  Had  he  indulged  man  after  his  fall, 
and  remitted  his  offence  without  a  just  compensation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  by  his  rebellion,  his  authority  had  been 
vilified,  man  would  always  have  been  attempting  against  his 
jurisdiction,  therewould  have  been  a  continual  succession  of 
rebellions  on  man's  part ;  and  if  a  continual  succession  of  indul- 
gences on  XJrod's  part,  he  had  quite  disowned  his  authority 
over  man,  and  stripped  himself  of  the  flower  of  his  crown: 
satisfaction  must  have  been  required  some  time  or  other,  from 
the  person  thus  rebelling,  or  some  other  in  his  stead;  and  to 
require  it  after  the  first  act  of  sin,  was  more  preservative  to  the 
zi|ht  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  iha.n  to  do  it  after  a  multitude 
of  repeated  revolts.  .  God  must  have  laid,  ande  his  authority, 
if  he  had  laid  aside  wholly  the  exacting  punishment  for  the 
offence  of  man. 

[s.]  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears,  in  appointing  Christ 
to  this  work  of  redemption.  .His- sovereignty  was  before  mani- 
fast  over  angels  and  men  by  the  right  of  creation ;  there  was 
nothing  wanting  to  declare  the  highest  charge  of  it,  but  his 
ordering  his  own  Son  to  become  a  mortal  creature,  the  L.ord  of 
all  things  ta  become  lower  than  those  angels,  that  had,  as  well 
as  all  other  things^  received  their  being  and  beauty  from  bim, 
-and  to  be  reckoned  in  his  death  among  the  dust  and  refuse  of 
-  the  world.  He  by  whom  God  created  all  things,  not  only  be- 
came 9  man,  but  a  crucified  man  by  the  will  of  his  Father. 
"Who  gave  himself  for  our' sins — according  to  the  will  of 
God,"  Gal.  i.  4;  to  which  may  refer  that  expression,  Prov,  viiL 
S3,  of  his  being  possessed  by  Ood  in  the  beginning  of  his  way. 
Possession  is  the  dominion  of  a  thing  invested  in  the  possessor. 
He  was  possessed  indeed  as  a  Son  by  etejnal  generation.  He 
was.posaessed  also  in  the  beginning  of  his  way  or  works  of 
creation  as  a  Mediator  by  special  constitution ;  to  this  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  refer,  if  you  read  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  31, 
wherein  Christ  speaks  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of 
his  earth,  the  earth  of  the  great  God,  who^had  designed  him  to 
this  special  woik  of  redemption.  He  was  a  Son  by  nature,  but 
a  Mediator  by  Divine  will;  in  regard  of  which  Christ  is  often 
called  God's  Servant,  which  is  a  relation  to  GOd  as  a  Lord. 
God  being  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  dominion  of  all  things  in- 
ferior to  him  is  inseparable  from  him;  and  in  this  regard,  the 
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whole  of  wbat  Christ  was  to  do,  and  did  aetnaJly  do,  was  acted 
by  bitn  as  the  will  of  God,  and  is  expressed  so  by  himself  in 
the  prophecy,  Psal.  il.  7.  "  Lo,  I  come;"  I  "del^ht  to  do  thy 
will,''  Ter^S;  which  are  put  together,  Heb.  x.  7.  *<  Lo,  I  come 
to  do  thy  will,  O  Ood."  The  designing  Christ  to  this  work 
was  an  act  of  mercy,  but  founded .  on  his  sovereignty.  .  Hit 
compassionate  bowels  might  have  piiied  us  without  bis  being 
sovereign,  but  without  it  could  not  h&ie  relieved  u^  It  was 
the  counsel  of'  his  own -will,  as  well  as  of  his  bowels.  None 
was  his  counsellor,  or  persuader  to  that  mercy  b«  showed; 
"  Who. hath  been  bis  counsellor?"  Rom.  xi.  34^  for  it  refers  to 
that  merc^,  in  sending  the  Deliverer  out  ofSion,  ver.  S6,  u 
well  as  to  other  things  the  apostle- bad  been  discoursing  o£  Al 
Qod  was  at  liberty  to  create,  or  not  to  create,  so  he  was  at 
liberty  to  redeem  or  not  to  redeem, -and  at  his  liberty  whether 
to  appoint  Christ  to  this  work,  or  not  to  call  bim  out  to  it.  In 
giving  this*  order  to  his  Son,  his  sovereignty  was  exercised  io  a 
higher  manner,  than  in  all  the  orders  and  instmctioas  he  has 
given  out  to,  men  or  angels,  and  all  the  employments  he  evei 
sent  them  upon.  Christ  has  names  which  signify  an  aathority 
over  him.  He  is  called  an  angel,  and  a  messenger,  Mai.  iii.  1; 
an  apostle,  Heb'.  iii.  1.  Declaring  thereby,  that  God  has  u 
much  authority  over  liim,  aa  over  the  angels  sent- upon  hia 
messages,  or  over  the  apostles  commission^  by  his  authority, 
as  he  was  considered  in  the  quality  of  Mediator. 

[3.]  This  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  transferring  oar  sins 
upon  Christ,  The  supreme  power  in  a  nation  can  only  appoint 
or  allow  of  a  commutation  of  punishment;  it  is  apart  of  sovet- 
eignty,  to  transfer  the  penalty  doe  to  the  crime  of  one  upon 
another,  and  substitute  a  sufferer  with  the  sufferer^s  own  cod- 
sent,  in  the  place  of  a  criminal,  whohn  he  had  a  mind  to  deliver, 
from  a  deserved  punishment.  God  transferred  the  sins  of  men 
upon  Christ,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  punishment  for  them.  He 
summed  up  the  debts  of  man,  charged  them  upon  the  score  of 
Christ,  imputing  to  him  the  guilt,  and  inflicting  upon  him  the 
penalty.  "  The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniqnity  of  os  all," 
Isa.  liil.  6.  He  nsade  them  all  to  meet  upon  his  back.  **  He 
bath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,"  S  Cor.  y.  21.  He  was  made 
80  by  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  A  punishment  for  sin, 
aa  most  understand  it,  which  could  not  be  righteously  inflicted, 
had  not  sin  been  first  righteously  imputed  by  the  consent  of 
Christ,  and  the  order  of  the  Judge  of  the  world;  Thisimputa* 
,  tion  could  be  the  immediate  act  of  none  but  Godiliecause  he 
was  the  sole  creditor.  A  creditor  is  not  bound  to  accept  of 
anotber^s-suretishtp,  but  It  is  at  his  liberty  whether  he  will  or  no; 
and- when  he  does  accept  of  him,  he  may  challenge  the  debtof 
him,  as  if  he  w«ra  the  prinijipal  debtor  hinwalf    GbtiM  made 
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himself  sin  for  m  by  a  rolunlary  submissioD,  and  God  mada  him 
sin  for  us  by  a  full  imputation,  and  treated  him  penally,  as  he 
would  hare  done  those  sinneis  in  whose  stead  he  suffered. 
Without  this  act  of  sovereignty  in  God,  we  had  for  ever  per- 
ished; for  if  we  could  suppose  Christ  laying  down  his  life  for 
us  without  the  pleasure  and  order  of  God,  he  could  not  have  been 
said  to  have  borae  our  punishment:  what  could  he  have  un- 
dergone  in  his  humanity,  but  a  temporal  death  i  but  more  than 
this  was  due  to  us,  even  the  wrath  of  God,  which  far  exceeds 
the  calamity  of  a  mere  bodily  death.  The  soQl  being  principal 
in  the  crime,  was  to  be  principal  in  the  punishment.  The  wrath 
of  God  Could  not  have-  dropped  upon  his  soul,  and  rendered  it 
so  full  of  agopiea,  without  the  hand  of  God.  A  creature  is  not 
capable  to  reach  the  soul,  neither  as  to  comfort  nor  terror;  and 
tha  justice  of  God  could  not  have  made  him  asufferer,  if  it  had 
Bot  first  considered  him  a  sinner  by  imputation,  or  by  inherency 
aad  actual  conimission  of  a  crime  in  his  own  person.  The  tat- 
ter was  far  from  Christ,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled. 
He  must  be  considered  then  in  the  other  state  of  imputation, 
which  could  not  be  without  a  sovereign  appointment,  or  at  least 
concession  of  God:  f»r  without  it,  he  could  have  had  no  more 
authority  to  lay  down  his  life  for  us,  than  Abraham  could  have 
had  to  have  sacrificed  his  son,  or  any  man  to  expose  himself  (o 
death  without  a  call;  nor  could  any  plea  have  been  entered  in 
the  court  of  heaven,  either  by  Christ  for  us,  or  by  us  for  our- 
selves. And  though  the  death  of  so  great  a  Person  had  been 
meritorious  in  itself,  it  had  not  been  meritorious  for  us,  or  ac- 
cepted for  us.  Christ  is  delivered  up  by  him,  Rom.  viit  33,  ia 
every  part  of  that  condition  wherein  he  was,  and  suffered,  and 
to  that  end, "  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him;"  8  Cor.  r.  £1.  that  we  might  have  the  righteousness 
of  him  that  was  God  imputed  to  us,  or  that  we  might  have  a 
righteousness  as  great,  and  proportioned  to  the  righteousness  of 
Q^d,  as  God  required.  It  was  an  act  of  Divine  sovereignty,  to 
account  him,  that  was  righteous,  a  sinner  in  our  stead,  and  lo 
account  us,  who  were  sinners,  righteous  upon  the  merit  of  bis 
death. 

[4.]  This  was  done  by  the  command  of  God,  by-God  as  a 
lawgiver,  having  the  supreme  legislative  and  preceptive  autho- 
rity; in  which  respect,  the  whole  work  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
an  answer  to  a  law,  not  one  given  to,  him,  but  put  into  his 
heart,  as  the  law  of  nature  was  in  the  heart  of  man  at  first: 
«  Thy  law  is  within  my  heart,"  Psal.  xL  8.  This  law  was  not 
■  the  law  of  nature,  or  moral  law,  though  that  was  also  in  the 
heart  of  Ciuist,  bat  the  xjommand  of  doing  thote  things  which 
were  necessary  for  our  aalvatioo,  and  not  a  command  so  much 
of  doing,  as  of  dying.    The  moral  law  in  the  heart  of  Christ 
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woald  have  4one  us  no  good  without  the  mediatory  lav ;  ve 
had  been  where  we  were  by  the  sole  observance  of  the  prs^ 
eepts  of  (he  moral  law,  without  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  it 
The  law  in  the  heart  of  Christ  was  the  law  of  stiffering,  or 
dying,  the  doing  that  for  as  by  his  death,  which  the  blood  of 
sacrifices  was  unable  to  effect.  Legal,  sacrifices  -thou  wonldst 
not,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart,  that  is,  thy  law  ordered  me  to 
be  a  sacrifice;  it  was  that  law,  his  obedience  (o  which  was 
principally  accepted  and  esteemed,  and  that  was  principally  his 
passive,  his  obedience  to  death,  Phil.  ii.  8.  This  was  the  special 
command  received  from  Ood,  that  ^he  shnuld  die,  John  z.  IS, 
It  is  not  so  -clearly  manifested  "When  this  command  was  given, 
whether  alter  the  incarnBtion  of  Christ,  or  at  the  point  of  his 
constitution  as  Mediator,  upon  the,  transaction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son;conceming  the  affair  of  redemption.  The 
promise  was  given  before  the  world  began.  Tit.  i..  3.  Might 
not  the  precept  be  given  before  the  world  began,  to  Christ,  as 
considered  in  the  quality  of  Mediator  and  Redeemer?  Precepts 
and  promises  usu^ly  attend  one  another;  every  covenant  is 
made  up  of.  both.  Christ  considered  here  as  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  Divine  nature,  was  not  capable  of  a  command  or  promise; 
but  considered,  in  the  relation  of  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  he  was  capable  of  both.  -  Promises  of  assistance  were 
made  before  his  actual  incarnation,  of- which  the  prophets  are 
full  t  yfh.y  not  precepts  for  his  obedience,  since  long  before  his 
incaipation  this  was  his  speech  in  the  prophet,  "  Thy  law  is 
within  my  heart?"  However,  a  command,  a  law  it  was,  which 
is  a  fruit  of  the  Divine  sovereignty :  that  as  the  sovereignty  of 
God  was  impeached  and  violated  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
it  might  be  owned  and  vindicated  by  the  obedience  of  Christ; 
that  as  we  felt  by  disloyalty  to  it,  we  might  rise  by  the  highest 
submission  to  it  in  another  Head,  infinitely  superior  in  his  per- 
SOI)  to  Adam,  by  whom  we  fell. 

[5.]  Tliis  sovereignty  of  God  appears,  Jn  exalting  Christ  to 
such  a  sovereign  dignity  m  our  Reedemer.  Some  indeed  say, 
that  this  sovereignty  of  Christ's  human  nature  was  natural,  and 
the  right  of  it  resulted  from  its  union  with  the  Divine;  as  a 
lady  of  mean  oondition,  when  espoused  and  married  to  a  prince, 
has  by  virtue  of  that  a  natural  right  tosome  kind  of  jurisdiction 
ever  the  whole  kingdom,  becadse.  she  is  one  with  the  king.' 
But  to  wave  this,  the  scripture  places  wholly  the  conferring 
such  an  authority  upon  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God.  As  Christ 
was  a  gift  of  God's  sovereign  will  to  us,  so  this  was  a  gift  oS 
God's  sovereign  will  to  Christ.  "All  power  is  given  unto  vae/.*- 
Matt.xxviii.  18.  And  he"gave  him  to  be  Headover-aU-'thing^ 
to  the  church,"  £ph.  i.  22.    And  God  gave  him.  a  name  -above 
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every  oame,  Phil.  ii.  9.  And  Iherefore  his  throne  he  sits  upoDt 
is  called  the  throne  of  his  Father,  Rev.  iii.  21.  And  he  com- 
mitted all  judgment  to  the  Son,  John  v.  S3;  that  is,  all  govern- 
ipent  and  dominion,  an  empire  in  heaven  and  earth;  and  that 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  man,  ver.  S7,  which  may  be  under- 
stood, that  the  Father  has  given  him  authority  to  exercise  that 
judgment  and  government,  as  the  Son  of  man,  which  he  ojigi- 
nally  had  as  the  Son  of  God;  or  rather  because  he  became  a 
servant,  And  humbled  himself  to  death,  he  gives  him  this  aa- 
Ihority  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  and  humility,  conforma- 
ble  to  Phil.  ii.  9.  This  is  an  act  of  the  high  sovereignty  of  God, 
to  obscure  his  own  authority  in  a  sense,  and  lake  into  associa- 
tion with  him,  or  vicarious  subordination  to  him,  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  as  united  to  the  Divine;  not  only  lifting  it 
above  the  heads  of  all  the  angels,  but  giving  that  Person  in  our 
natucB  an  empire  over  them,  whose  nature  was  more  excellent 
than  ours.  Yea,  the  sovereignty  of  God  appears  in  the  whole 
management  of  this  kingly  office  of  Christ;  for  it  is  matraged  in 
every  part  of  it  according  to  God's  order.  "  David  my  servant 
shall  be  King  over  them;"  and, "  My  servant  David  shall  be 
their  Prince  for  ever,"  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  S5.  He  shall  be  a 
prince  over  them,  but  my  servant  in  that  principality^  in  the 
exercise  and  duratiisn  of  it.  The  sovereignty  of  God  is  para- 
iDQunt,  in  all  that  Christ  has  done  as  a  Priest,  or  shall  do  as  a 
King. 

S.   T/ie  uses. 

Use  (1.)  For  instruction. 

[1,]  How  great  is  the  contempt  of  this  sovereigtity  of  God! 
Man  naturally  would  be  free  from  God's  empire,  to  be  a  slave 
under  the  dominion  of  his  own  lust.  The  sovereignty  of  God 
as  ft  lawgiver  Is  most  abhorred  by  man.  The  Israelites,' the 
best  people  in  the  world,  were  apt  by  nelture  n^  only  to  des- 
pise, but  abhor  his  statutes.  Lev.  xxvi.  43.  There  is  not  a  law 
of  God,  but  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  has  an  abhdrrence  of. 
How  often  do  men  wish  that  God  had  not  enacted  Hiis  or  that 
law  that  goes  against  the  grain :  and  in  wishing  so,  wish,  that 
he  were  no  Sovereign,  or  not  such  a  Sovereign  as  he  is  in  his 
own  nature,  but  one  according  to  their  corrupt  model.  This  is 
the  great  quarrel  between  God  artd  man,  whether  he  or  they 
shall  be  the  sovereign  ruler.  He  should  not  by  the  will  of  man  - 
rule  in  any  one  village  in  the  world;  God's  vote  should  not  be 
predominant  in  aay  one  thing.  There  is  not  a  law  of  his,  but 
is  exposed  to  contempt  by  the  perverseness  of  man.  "  Ye  have 
set  arnought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof,". 
Prov.  i.  25.  (Septuagint.  "Ye  have  made- all  my  counsels 
without  authority.")  The  nature  of  man  cannot  endure  one 
precept  of  God,  nor  one  rebuke  from  him:  and  for  this  cause 
Vol.  n.— 64 
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God  is  at  the  expense  of  judgmenls  in  the  world,  to  assert  his 
own  empire  in  the  teeth  and  consciences  of  men:  Lord,  "con- 
sume them  in  wrath — and  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in  /a- 
cob  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  Psal.  lix.  1 3.  The  dominion  <rf 
God  is  not  slighted  hy  any  creature  of  this  ^orld  but  man;  all 
others  observe  it^y  observing  his  order,  whether  in  their  nata- 
ral  motions  or  preternatural  irruptions;  they  punctually  enact 
according  to  their  commission.  Man  only  speaks  a  dialect 
against  the  strain  of  the  whole  creation,  -and  has  none  to  imi- 
tate him  among  all  the  creatures  in  heaven  and  earth,  but  only 
among  those  in  hell.  Man  is  more  impatient  o^  the  yoke  in 
God  than  of  the  yoke  of  man.  There  are  not  se  many  rebel- 
lions committed  by  inferiors  against  their  superiors  and  fellov- 
creatures,  as  are.  committed  against  God.  A  willing  and  easy 
sinning,  is  an  equalling  the  authority  of  God  to  that  of  man. 
"They  like  men  have  transgressed  the  covenant,"  Hosl  vi.  7. 
They  have  made  no.nwre  account  of  breaking  my  covenant, 
than  if  thciy  had  broken  sofne  league  or  compact  made  with  a 
mere  man,  so  -  slightly  do  (hey  esteem  the  authority  of  Ood.* 
Such  a  disesteem  of  the  Divine  authority  is  a  virtual  ondeify- 
ing  of  him.  -  To  slight  his  sovereignty  is  to  stab  his  Deity :  since 
the  one  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  support  of  the  other, 
his  life  would  expire  with  his  authority.  How  base  and  brntith 
is  it  for  vile  dust  and  mouldering  clay  to  lift  up  itself  against 
the  majesty  of  God,  whose  throne  is  in  the  heavens,  who  swayi 
his  sceptre  over  all  parts  of  the  worldl  a  Majesty  before  whom 
the  devils  shake,  and  the  highest  cherubim  tremble.  It  is  as 
if  the  thistle  that  can  presently  be  trod  down  by  the  foot  of  a  wild 
beast,  should  think  itself  a  match  for  the  oedar  of  Lebanon,  as 
the  phrase  is,  2  Kings  xiv.  9. ' 

Let  us  consider  this  in  general,  and  also  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice qf  men.  ' 
■  In  general. 

All  sin  in  its  nature  is  a  contempt  of  the  Divine  dominion. 
As  every  act  of  obedience  is  a  confirmation  of  the  law,  and 
consequently  a  subscription  to  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver, 
Deut.  zxvii.  S6,  so  every  breach  of  it  is  a  conspiracy  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Lawgiver:  setting  up  our  will  against 
the  will  of  God,  is  an  offence  against  his  authority,  as  setting 
up  our  reason  against  the  methods  of  God,  is  an  offence  against 
his  itfisdom;  the  intendment  of  every  act  of  sin  is  te  wrest  the 
sceptre  out  of  God's  hand.  The  authority  of  God  is  the  first 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  which  it  directs  its  edge  against;  it  is 
called  therefore  a  transgression  of  his  law,  1  John  iii.  4,  and 
therefore  a  slight  or  neglect  of  the  majesty  of  God:  and  the 
notkoeping  his  commands,  is  called  a  forgetting  God,- DeuL 

■  Muniter. 
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TJii.  11,  that  is,  a  forgetting  him  to  be  our  absolute  Lord.  As 
the  first  notion  We  have  of  God  as  a  Creator,  is  that  of  his  sove- 
reigaty,  so  the  -first  perfection  that  sin  struck  at  in  the  riolatioo 
of  the  law,  was  his  sovereignty  as  a  Lawgiver.  Breaking  the 
law  is  a  dishonouring  Ood,  Rom.  ii.  23,  a  snatching  off  his 
crown:  to  obey  our  own  wills  before  the  will  of  God,  is  to  pre- 
fer ourselves  as  our  own  sovereigns  before  him.  Sin  is  a  wrong 
and  injury  to  God,  not  in  his  essence,  that  is.above  the  reach 
of  a  creature,  nor  in  any  thing  pro6table  to  hiin,  or  pertaining 
to  his  own  intrinsic  advantage;  not  an  injury  to  God  in  him- 
self,  but  in  his  authority  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  his 
glory,  a  disowning  his  due  right,  and  not  using  his  goods  ac- 
cording to  his  will.  Thus  the  whole  world  may  be  called,  as 
God  calls  Chaldea,  a  land  of  rebels;  "Go  up  against  the  land 
of  Merathaim,"  or  rebels,  Jer.  1.  St ; -rebels  not  against  the 
Jews,  but  against  God.  The  mighty  opposition  in  the  heart  of 
man  to  the  supremacy  of  God,  is  discovered  emphatically  by 
the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  7,  in  that  expression,  "  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God,"  that  is,  against  the  authority  of  God; 
because  "  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be."  It  refuses  not  subjection  to  this  or  that  part,  but  to 
the  wiiole,  to  every  mark  of  Divine  authority  In  it;  it  will  not 
lay  down  its  arms  against  it,  nay,  it  cannot  but  stand  upon  its 
terms -against  it:  the  law  can  no  more  be  fulfilled  by  a  caroal 
mind  than  it  can  be  disowned  by  a  sovereign  God.  God  is  so 
holy  that  be  cannot  alter  a  righteous  law;  and  man  is  so  averse 
tfaathe  cares  not  for,  nay  cannot  fiilfil  one  tittle;  «o  much  does 
the  nature  of  man  swell  against  the  majesty  of  God.  Now  an 
enmity  to  the  law  which  is  in  every  sin,  implies  a  perversity 
against  the  authority  of  God  that  enacted  it 

All  sin  in  its  nature  is  the  despoiling  God  of  his  sole«over 
reignty,  which  was  probably  the  first  thing  the  devil  aimed  at. 
That  pride  was  the  sin  of  the  devil,  the  Scripture  gives  us  some 
account  of,  when  the  apostle  advises  not  a  novice,  or  one  that 
has  but  lately  embraced  the  faith,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop,  "  lest 
being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil,"  1  Tim.  iii.  fi ;  lest  he  fall  into  the  same  sin  for  which 
the  devil  was  condeisned.  But  in  what  particular  thing  this 
piride  was  manifest,  ia  not  so  easily  discernible;  the  ancients 
generally  conceived  it  to  be  an  affecting  the  throne  of  ^X>od, 
grounding  it  on  Isa.  xiv.  IS,  13.  "  How  art  thou  fallen  from 
heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  i-r-for  thou  hast  said  in 
thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  God."  It  is  certain  the  prophet  speaks  there 
of  the  king  of  Babylon-,  and  taxes  him  for  his  pride,  and  gives 
to  him  the  title  of  Lucifer,  perhaps  likeniiig  him  in  his  pride  to 
the  devil;  and  then  it  notes  plainly  the  particular  sin  of  the 
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devil,  sttempting  a  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ood:  and  some 
strengthen  their  conjecture  from  the  name  of  the  archangel 
whe  contended  against  Satan,  Jude  9,which  is  Michael,  (which 
signifies,  who  as  God?  or,  who  hke  God?)  Tha  nanie  of  the 
angel  giving  the  superiority  to  God,  intimating  the  contrary 
disposition  in  the  devil,  against  whom  he  contended.  It  is 
likely  his  sin  was  an  affecting  an  equEtlity  with  God  in  empire, 
or  a  freedom  from  the  sovereign  aathority  of  God ;  because  lie 
imprinled  such  a  kind  of  persuasion  on  man  at  his  first  tempta- 
tion, "Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  Gen.  iii.  5;  and  though  it  be 
restrained  to  the  matter  of  knowledge,  yet  that  being  a  fitness 
for  govemmeat,  it  may  be  extended  to  that  also.  But  it  ts 
ptaioly  a  persuading  them,  that  they  might  b«  in  some  sort 
equal  with  God,  and  independent  on  him  as  their  superior. 
What  be  had  found  so  &tal  to  himself,  be  imagined  would 
bare  tlie  same  success  in  the  ruin  of  man.  And  since  the  devil 
has  in  all  ages  of  the  world  usurped  a-  worship  to  himself, 
which  is  due  only  to  God,  and  would  be  served  by  man  as  if 
he  were  the  God  of  the  world ;  since  all  his  endeavour  was  to 
be  worshipped  as  the  supreme  God  on  earth,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  think,  that  he  invaded  the  supremacy  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  endeavoured  to  be  like  the  Most  High  before  his  basish- 
ment,  as  he  has  attempted  to  be  like  the  Most  High  since. 
And  since  the  devil  and  antichrist  are  reputed  by  John  in  ibe 
Revelation  to'  be  so  near  of  kin,  and  so  like'  in  disposition,  why 
might  not  that  which  is  the  sin  of  antichrist,  the  image  of  him, 
be  also  the  sin  of  Satan,  to  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  and  sit  as  God  in  his  temple,  s  Thess.  ii.  4,  affecting  a 
partnership  in  his  throne  and  worship?  Whether  it  was  this, 
or  attempting  an  unaccountable  dominion  over  created  things, 
or  because  he  was  the  prime  angel,  and  the  moat  illustrious  of 
that  magnificent  corporation,  he  might  think  himself  fit  to  reign 
with  God,  over  all  things  else ;  or  if  his  sin  were  envy,  as  some 
tbinkf  at  the  felicity  of  man  is  paradise,  it  was  stilt-a  quarrelliag 
with  God's  dominion,  and  right  of  disposing  his  own  goods  and 
favours:  he  is  therefore  called  Belial;  "What  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial?"  2  Cor.  vi.  IS,  that  is,  with  the  devil,  One 
without  yoke,  as  the  word  Belial  signifies. 

It'ismore  plain,  that  this^waslhe  sin  of  Adam.  The  first 
act  of  Adam  was  to  exercise  a  lordship  over  the  lower  crea- 
tures, in  giving  names  to  them,  a  token  of  dominion.  Gen.  ii. 
20.  The  next  was,  to  affect  a  lordship  over  God,  in  rebelling 
against  him;  after  he  had  written  (he  first  mark  of  his  own 
delegated  dominion  in  the  names  he  gave  the  creatures,  and 
owned  their  dependence  on  him  as  their  governor,  he  would 
not  acknowledge  his  own  dependence  on  God.  As  soon  as  the 
Lord  of  the  world  had  put  him  into  possession  of  the  power  he 
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h&d  allotted  him,  be  attempted  to  strip  his  Lord  of  that  which 
he  had  reserved  to  himself;  he  was  not  content  to  \ay  a  yoke 
npon  the  other  creatures,  but  desirous  to  shabe  off  the  Divine 
yolte  from  himself,  and  be  subject  to'lione  but  his  own  will; 
hence  Adam's  sin  is  moTe  particularly  called  disobedience,  Rom. 
T.  19.  For  in  (he  eating  ihe  fruit  there  was  no  moral  evil  in 
itself,  but  a  contradiction  to  the  positive  command  and  order  of 
God;  whereby  he  did  disown  God's  right  of  commanding  him, 
or  reserving  any  thing  from  him  to  his  own  use.  The  language 
all  his  posterity  speak.  Let  us  break  his  bands,  and  cast  away 
his  cords  from  us,  Psal.  ii,  3,  was  learned  from  Adam  in  that 
act  of  his.  The  next  act  we  read  of  was  that  of  Cain's  mur- 
dering Abel,  which  wa?  an  invading  God's  right,  in  assuming 
an  authority  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  brother,  a  life  which 
God  had  given  him,  and  reserved  the  period  of  it  in  his  own 
hands.  And  he  persists  in  the  same  usurpation ;  when  God' 
came  to  examine  hiDi,  and  ask  him  where  his  brother  was,  how 
scornful  was  his  answer!  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Gen. 
iv.  -9;  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  What  have  yon  to  do  to 
examine  me?  or,  what  obligation  is  there  upon  me  to  render 
an  account  of  hira  ?  or;  as  one  says, '  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had 
said.  Go  look  for  him  yourself.  The  sovereignty  of  God  did 
DotreiUaiD  undisturbed;  as  soon  aseveriCappeared  in  creation, 
the  devils  rebelled  against  it  in  heaven,  and  man  would  have 
banished  il^  from  the  earth. 

The  sovereignty  of  God  has  not  been  less  invaded  by  the 
ttsarpations  of  men.  One  single  order  of  the  Roman  episcopacy, 
has  endeavoured  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  God.  The  pope 
will'pTohibit  what  God  has  allowed;  the  marriage  of  priests; 
the  receiving  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the  bread,  itl  the  sacra- 
ment; 4he  eating  of  this  or  that  sort  of  meat  at  special  times, 
meats  which  God  has  sanctified:  and  he  forbids  them,  too,  upon 
'pain  of  damnation^'.  It  is  an  invasion  of  God's  right  to  forbid 
tfie  use  of  what  Uod-has  granted;  as  though  the  earth,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  were  no  longer  the  Lord's  but  the  pope's:  much 
more  to  forbid  what. God  has  commanded;  as  if  Christ  over- 
reached his  own  authority,  when  he  enjoined  all  to  drink  of  the 
sacramental  wine,  as  well  as  eat  of  the  sacramental  bread.  No 
lord  but  will  think  his  right  usurped  by  that  steward,  who  shall 
pprmit  to  others  what  his  lord  forbids,  and  forbid  that  which 
bia  master  allows,  and  act  the  lord  instead  of  the  servant.  Add 
to  this,  the  pardon  of  many  sins,  as  if  he  had  the  sole  key  to  the 
treasures  of  Divine  mercy;  this  disposing  of  crowns  and  domi- 
nions at  his  pleasure,  as  if  God  bad  divested  himself  of  the  title 
of  King  of  kings,  and  transferred  it  upon  the  see  of  Rome ;  the 
allowing  public  stews,  dispensing  with  incestnoua  iharriages,  as 

1  Trap,  in  loo. 
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if  God  had  actod  more  the  part  of  a  trraitt,  than  of  a  righteous 
SoTereigD  in  forbidding  them;  depriving  the  Jevs  of  the  pro- 
priety  in  their  estates,  upon  their  coDversiOD  to  Christi&Ditjr,  u 
if  the  pilfering  men's  goods  were  the  way  to  teaeh  them  seJf- 
denial,  the  first  doctrine  of  Christian  reiigioD,  and  God  shall 
hare  no  honour  from  the  Jew  without  a  breach  of  his  law  hy 
theft  from  the  Christian;  granting  many  years'  indulgences 
upon  sl^ht  performances,  as  the  repeating  bo  many  ave-mariea 
and  paier-nosters  in  a  day^ canonizing  saints;  claiming  the 
keys  of  heaven,  and  disposing  of  the  honours  and  glory  of  it; 
and  proposing  creatures  as  objects  of  religipus  worship,  wberein 
he  answers  the  character  of  the  apostle,  "  showing  himself  that 
be  is  God,"  2  Thess,  ii.  4,  in  challenging  that  power  which  is 
only  the  right  of  Divine  sovere^ty;  exalting  himself  above 
God,  in' indulging  those  things  whieh  the  law  of  God  nerer 
allowed,  but  has  severely  prohibited. 

This  conlralling  the  sovereignty  of  God,  not  allowing  faim 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  many  errors. 
Why  are  thedeerees  of  election  and  preterition  denied?  because 
mea  will  not  acknowledge  God  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  his 
creature.  Why  is  effectual  calling  and  efficacious  grace  denied  ? 
because  they  will  not  allow  God  the  proprietor  and  distributer 
of  his  own  goods.  ^Why  is  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  deaied? 
because  they  will  not  allow  God  a  power  to  vindicate  his  own 
law,  in  what  way  he  pleases..  Most  of  the  errors  of  men  may 
be  resolved  into  a  denial  of  God's  sovereignty;  all  have  a 
liDcture  of  the  first  evil  sentiment  of  Adam. 

Again,  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  the  practkea 
of  men.  -^^ 

As  he  is  a  Lawgiver. 

When  laws  are  diade,  and  urged  in  anyjtate  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  part  of  God's  sovereignty  to  be  a  Lawgiver; 
not  to  obey  his  law  is  a  breach  miode  upoi^hiftright  of  govern- 
ment; but  it  lis  treason  in  any  a'gamst  the  crown  ofGod.tomint 
laws  with  a  stamp  contrary  to  that  of  Heaven,  whereby  they 
renounce  their  due  subjection,  and  vie  with  God  for  dominion; 
snatch  the  supremacy  from  him,  and  aiccsunt  themselves  more 
lords  than  the  sovereign  Monarch  of  the  world.  When  meo 
will  not  let  God  be  the  judge  of  good  and  evil^  but  put  in  their 
own  vote,  controlling  his  to  establish  their  own;  such  are  not 
content  to  he  as  gods,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  God,  to  sit  at 
his  feet;  nor -co-ordinate  with  Him,  to  sit  equal  upon  his  throne ; 
but  paramount  to  him,  to  overtop  and  shadow  his  crown.  A 
boldness  (hat  leaves  the  serpent  in  the  first  temptation  under 
the  character  of  a  more  commendable  modesty ;  who  advised 
our  first  parents  to  attemptto  be  as  gods,  bat  not  above  him, 
and  would  enervate  a  Ifcw  of  God,  but  not  enact  a  contrary  one 
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to  be  observed  by  them.  Such  was  the  usttrpalion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  set  up  a  golden  image  to  be  adored,  Dan.  iii.; 
as  if  he  had  power  to  mint  gods,  as  well  as  to  conqner  men;  to 
set  the  stamp  of  a  Deity  upon  a  piece  of  gold,  as  well  as  his 
own  effigies  upon  his  current  coin.  Much  of  the  same  nature 
was  that  of  Darius  by  the  motioD  of  his  flatterers,  to  prohibit 
any  petition  to  be  made'  to  God  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  as 
though  God  was  not  to  have  a  worship  wilhoat  a  license  from 
ft  doting  piece  of  clayj  Dan.  vi.  7.  So  Henry  the  Third  of 
France  by  his  edict  silenced  masters  of  faipilies  from  praying 
with  their  households.  ■  And  it  is  a  further  contempt  of  God's 
authority,  when  good  men  are  oppressed  by  the  sole  weight  of 
power  for  not  observing  such  laws,  as  if  they  had  a  real  sove- 
reignty 0T6r  the  consciences  of  men  more  than  God  himself.* 
When  the  apostles  were  commandod  by  an  angel  from  God  to 
preach  in  the  temple  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Ax:t8  r.  19, 30,  they 
weFe  fetched  from  thence  with  a  guard  before  the  council,  ver. 
as.  And  what  is  th6  language  of  those  statesmen  to  them  ?  as 
absolute  as  God  himself  could  speak  to  any  transgressors  of  bis 
law;  '*Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not 
(each  in  this  name?  ver.  S8.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  gave  you 
a  command  to  be  silent,  and  publish  no  more  this  doctrine  of 
Jesus;  it  is  not  for  you  to  examine  our  decrees,  but  rest  in  our 
order  as  loyal  subjects,  and  comply  with  your  rulers;  they 
might  have  added,  though  it  be  with  the  damnation  of  your 
souls.  How  would  those  overrule  the  apostler  by  no  other 
reason  but  their  absolute  pleasure  *.  and  though  God  had 
espoused  their  cause,  by  delivering  them  out  of  the  prison 
wherein  they  had  locked  them  the  day  before;  yet  not  one  of 
all  this  council  had  the  wit  or  honesty  to  entitle  it  a  fighting 
a^inst  God,  but  Gamaliel,  ver.  39.  So  foolishly  fond  are  mea 
to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  God,  and  usurp  a  jilri^iction 
over  men's  consciences;  and  to  presume,  that  laws  made  against 
the  interest  and  command  of  God,  must  be  of  more  force  than 
the  laws  of  God's  enacting. 

The  sovereignty  of  God  is  contemned  in  making  tulditlons  to 
the  laws  of  God.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign  lawgiver  is  in- 
vaded and  vilified,  when  an  inferior  presumes  to  make  orders 
equivalent  to  his  edicts.  It  is  iprtemunire  against  heaven,  to 
set  np  an  authority  distinct  from  that  of  God,  or  to  enjoin  any 
thing  as  necessary'in  matter  of  worship,  for  which  a  Divine 
commission  cannot  be  shown.  God  was  always  so  tender  of 
this  part  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  would  not  have  any  thing 
wrought  in  the  tabernacle,  not  a  vessel,  not  an  instrument  but 
what  himself  had  prescribed':  "  According  to  all  that  I  show 
■thee,  after  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pattern  of  all 

>  Trap,  in  loc  '  FaucheOr,  vol.  3.  p.  663, 6M. 
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the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it,"  Erod.  zzr. 
9;  which  is  strictly  urged  again,  ver.  40.  "Look  that  thou 
make  them  after  their  pattern;"  look  to  it,  beware  of  doiog 
any  thing  of  thjne  o vn  head,  and  justling  with  my  euThoriiy. 
It  was  so  afterwards  in  the  matter  of  the  temple  which  suc- 
ceeded the  tabernacle;  God  gave  the  model  -of  it  to  David, and 
made  him  understand  in  writing  by  hU  hand  uppa  him,  even 
all  the  works  of  this  pattern,  1  Chron.  xzviiL  19.  Neither  the 
royal  authorityin  Moses,'who  was  king  in -Jeshurun;  nor  in 
David,  who  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  called  to 
the  crown  by  a  special  and  extraordinary  providence]  nor 
'  AaioQ,  and  the  high  priests  his-successors,  invested  in  the  sacer- 
dotal office,  had  any  authority  from  God  to  do  any  thing  in  the 
framing  the  tabernacle  or  temple  of  their  own  heads.-  God 
barred  them  from  any  thing  of  that  nature,  by  ^ving  them  an 
exact  pattern,  so  dear  to  him  was  always  this  flower  of  his 
crown:  and  afterwards,  the  power  of  appointing  officers  ahd 
ordinances  in  the  church  was  delegated  to  Christ,  and  was 
among  the  rest  of  those  royalliea  given  to  him,  which  he.fully 
completed  for  the  edifying  of  the  body,  Eph.  iv.  11,  IS.  And 
he  has. the  eulogy  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  faithful,  as  Moses 
was,  in  all  his  house,  to  him  that  appointed,  him,  Heb.  iiL  S. 
Faithfulness  in  a  trust,  implies  a  punctual  observing  of  direc- 
tions; God  was  still  so  tender  of  this,  that  even  Christ  the  Son 
should  no  more  do  any  thing  in  this  concern,  without  appoint- 
ment and  pattern,  than  Moses  a  servant,  ver.  5,  6.  It  seems 
to  be  a  vote  of  nature,  to  refer  the  xiriginal  of  the  modes  of  all 
worship  to  God:  and  therefore  in  all  those  varieties  of  cere- 
monies among  the  heathens,  there  was  scarce  any  hut  were  ima- 
gined by  them  to  be  the  dictates  and  orders  of  some  of  their 
pretended  deities,  and  not  the  resolves  of  mere  human  autho- 
rity. What  intrusion  upon  God's  right  has  the  papacy  made 
in  regard  of  officers,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  &c  not  known  in 
any  Divine  order!  In  regard  of  ceremonies  in  worship,  pressed 
as  necessary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  holy  water,  crucifixes, 
altars,  images,  cringings,  reviving  many  of  the  Jewish  and 
pagau  ceremonies,  and  adopting  them  into  the  family  of  Chris- 
tian ordinances;  as  if  God  had  been,  too  absolute  and  arbitrary 
in  repealing  the  one,  and  dashing  ib  pieces  the  other.  When 
God  had  by  his  sovereign  order  framed  a  religion  for  the  heart, 
men  are  ready  to  usurp- an  authority  to  frame  one  for  the 
sense,  to  dress  the  ordinances  of  God  in  new  and  gaudy  habits, 
to  take  the  eye  by  a  vain  pomp.  Thus  affecting  a  Divine 
royalty,  and  acting  a  silly  childishness,  and  after  this  imposing 
the  observation  of  those  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  is  a 
bold  ascent  into  the  throne  of  God;  to  impose  laws  upon  the 
conscience,  which  Christ  has  not  imposed,  has  deservedly  been 
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thought  the  very  spirit  of  antichrist;  it  may  be  called  also  the 
spirit  of  anti-god.  God  has  reserved  to  himself  the  sole  sove- 
reignty over  the  conscience,  and  never  indulged  men  any  part 
of  it;  fie  has  not  given  man  a  power  over  his  own  conscience, 
much  less'one  man  a  power  oyer  another's  conscience.  Men 
have  a  power  over  entward  things,  to  do  this  or  that  where  it 
is  determined  by  the  law  of  God,  but  not  the  least  authority 
to  conlrol  any  dictate  or  determination  of  conecience:  the  sole 
empire  of  that  is  appropriate  to  God,  as  one  of  the  great 
marks  of  his  royalty.  What  a  usurpation  is  it  of  God's  right, 
to  make  conacience  a  slave  lo  man,  which  God  has  solely,  as 
the  Father  of  spirits,  subjected  to  himself!  A  usurpation,  which, 
though  the  apostles,  those  extraordinary  officers,  might  better 
have  claimed,  yet  they  utterly  disowned  any  imperious  domi- 
nion over  the  faith  of  others,  Z  Cor.  i.  S4.  Though  in  this 
men  do  not  seem  to  climb  up  above  God,  yet  thay  set  them- 
lelvea  in  the  throne  of  God,  envy  him  an  absolute  monarchy, 
would  he  sharers  with  him  in  his  legislative  power,  aud  grasp 
one  end  of  his  sceptre  in  their  own  hands.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  take  the  crown  from  God's  head,  but  discover  a  bold 
ambition  to  put  their  own  heads  under  it,  and  wear  part 
of  it  upon  their  own,  that  they  may  rule  with  him,  not  under 
him;  and  would  he  joint  lords  of  his  manor  with  him,  who 
has  by  the:  ^ ttpstl^  forbidden  any  to-  be  lords  of  his  heritage, 
1  Pet.  V.  3.:;. And  therefore  they  oannot  assume  such  an  autho- 
rity to  themselves,  till  they  can  show  where  God  has  resigned 
this  part  of.his  authority  to  them..  If  their  exposition  of  that 
place,  "Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,"  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
be  graoled  to  be  true,  and  that  the  persons  and  successors  of 
Peter  are  meant  by  that  rock,  it  could  be  no  apology  for  their 
usurpations;  it  is  not  Peter  and  his  successors  -shall  build,  but 
"I  will  build:"  others  are  instruments  in  building,  but  they 
are  to  observe  the  directions  of  the  grand  Architect. 

.The  sovereignty  of  Ood  is  contemned,  when  men -prefer 
obedience  to  men's  ikws  before  obedience  to  Ood.  As-God 
has  aa,.undoubted^right  as  the  Lawgiver  and  .Ruler  of  the 
world,  to'^enact  laws,  without  consulting  the  pleastireof  men, 
or  requirii^  their  consent  to  the  verifying  and  establishing  his 
edicts,  so ;  aie  metii.obliged  by  their  allegiance,  as  subjects,  to 
observe  the  la  wsl  of -their  Creator,  without  consulting  whether 
they  be  agreeatile'loithe  laws  of  his  revolted  creatures.  To 
consult  with  Oeah'and  blood  whether  we  should  obey,  is  to 
'  ati^mrize  fleahland  blood  above  the  purest  and  most  sovereign 
Spt^t.;.-Whan  Jneq  will  obey  their  superiors,  without  taking 
in  ttief^p^ition  the  apostle  prescribes,  to  serYants,"in  single- 
ness'.of  iiie^>,feariqg  God,"  Col.  iii.  22,-.tinatp08tpone  the  feat 
of  God  to'th$  fear  of  man,. it  is  to  render  God  of  less  power 
YoL.  II.— ^ 
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with  them  Umh  the  drop  of  a  hucket  or  dust  of  the  balance. 
When  we  out  of  fear  of  puDishmeot  will  observe  the  laws  of 
men  against  the  laws  of  God,  it  ie  like  the  Egyptiaos,  to  wor- 
ship a  ravenous  crocodile  instead  of  a  Deity;  when  we  sabmit 
to  human  laws,  and  stagger  at  Divine,  it  is  to  set  man  optm 
the  throne  of  God,  and  God  at  the  footstool  of  man;  to  set  man 
above,  and  God  beneath;  to  make  him  the  tail  and  not  the 
head,  as  God  speaks  in  another  case  of  Israel,  Deut.  xxriii.  13. 
When  we  pay  an  outward  obserration  to  Divine  laws,  becaow 
they  are  backed  by  the  laws  of  man,  and  human  authority  is 
the  motive  of  our  observance,  we  subject  God's  aovereigtitf  to 
man's  authority;  what  he  has  from  \xs,  is  more  owing  to  the 
pleasure  of  men,  than  any  valne  we  have  for  the  empire  of 
God.  When  men  shall-  cominit  murders*  and  imbrue  their 
hands  in  blood,  by  the  order  of  a  grandee;  when  the  worst 
sins  shall  be  committed  by  the  order  of  papal  dispeosalions; 
when  the  use.  of  his  creatures,  which  God  has  granted  and 
sanctified,  shall  be  abstained  from  for  so  many  days  in  the 
week,  and  so  many  weeks  in  the  year,  because  of  a  Roman 
edict;  ihe  authority  of  man  is  acknowledged  not  only  equal, 
but  superior  to  that  of  God;  the  dominion  of  dust  and  clay  is 
preferred  before  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
world;  the-commands  of  God  are  made  less  than  human,  and 
the  orders  of  men  mere  authoritative  than  Divine,  and  a  grand 
rebel's  usurpation  of  God's  right  is  countenanced.  When 
men  are  more  devout  in  observance  of  uncertain  traditions,  or 
mere  human  inventions,  than  at  the  hearing  of  the  unqnestion- 
able  oracles  of  God;  when  men  shall  form  their  countenance* 
into  a  more  serious  figure,  and  demean  themselves  in  a  more 
religious  posture,  at  the  appearance  of  some  mock  ceremony 
clothed  in  a  Jewish  or  pagan  garb,  which  has  unhappily  made 
a  rent  in  the  coat  of  Chnst ;  and  pay  a  more  exact  reverence 
to  that,  which  has  no  Divine,  but  only  a  human  sUmp'up'oo  it, 
than  to  the  clear  and  .plain  word,  of  God,  which  is  perhaps 
neglected  with  sleepy  ilods,  or,  which  is  worse,-,  entertaiiied 
with  profane  scoffs;  this  is  to  prefer  the  authority  of  man 
employed  in  trifles,  before  the  authority  of  the  wise  Lawgiver 
of  the  world.  Besides,  the  ridiculousness  of  it  is  as  great,  as 
to  adore  a  glow-woim  and  laugh  at  the  sutl;  or  for  a  courtier 
to  be  more  exact  in  his  cringes  and  starched  postures  before 
a  puppet  than  before  his  sovereign  prince.  In  all  this  we 
make  not  the  will  and  authority  of  God  ouf  rule,  bu(  the 
will  of  man;  disclaim  our  dependence  on  God,  to  hang  upon 
the  uncertain  breath  of  a  creature:  ib  ali  this  God  is  noade 
less  than  man,  and  man  more  thaiv-  God;  God  is  deposed, 
and  man  enthroned ;  God  made  a  slave,  and  man  a  sovereign 
above  him. 
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The  domiaion  of  God  as  a  Proprietor,  is  practically  con- 
temned 

By  envy.  When  we  are  not  as  flush  and  gay,  as  well  spread 
and  sparkling' as  others,  this  passion  gnaws  our  souls^  and  we 
become  the  executioners  to  rack  ourselves,  because  God  is  the 
executor,  of  his  own  pleasure.  The  foundation  of  this  passion 
is  a  quarrel  with  God;  to  envy  others  the  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
priety, is  to  envy  God  hisrightof  disposal,  and consequenlly  the 
propriety  of  his  own  goods.  It  is  a  mental  theft  committed 
against  God,  we  rob  him  of  his  right  in  our  will  and  wish:  it  is 
a  robbery  to  make  ourselves  equal  with  God  when  it  is  not  our 
due,  which  is  imphedvPhil.  ii.  6,  when  Christ  is  said  to  think 
it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  We  would  wrest  the 
sceptre  out  of  his  hand,  wish  he  were  not  the.conductor  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  soveigmy,  and  the  right  of 
the  distribmion  of  his  own  goods,  to  the  caprices  of  otir  humour, 
and  ask  our  leave  to  what  subjects  he  should  dispense  his  fa- 
vours. All  envy  is  either  a  tacit  accusation  of  God  as  a  usurper, 
and  assumiug  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  which  does  not  belong 
to  him,  and  so  it  is  a  denial  of  his  propriety;  or  else  chaises  him 
with  a  blind  or  unjust  distribution,  and  so  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
his  wisdom  and  rightegusness.  When  God  does  punish  envy, 
be  viadkales  hisown  sovereignty,  as  though  this  passion  chiefly 
endeavonred  to  blast  this  perfection :  "  As  I  live,  aaith  the  Lord, 
I  will  even  do  according  to  thine  anger,  and  according  to  thine 
euvy-r«od  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  Ezek.  xzxv. 
11,  12.  The  sin  of  envy  in  the  devils  was  immediately  against 
the  crown  of  God;  and  so  w&s  the  sin  of  envy  in  the  first  man, 
envying  God  the' sole  prerogative  hi  knowledge  above  himself. 
This  base  humour.in  Cain  at  the  preference  of  Abel's  sacrifice 
before  his,  was  the  cause  that  he  deprived  him  of  his  life.  Deny- 
ing God  first  his  right  of  choice,  and  what  he  should  accept, 
and  then  invading  God's  right  of  propriety,  in  usurping  a  pow- 
er over  the  life  and  being  of  his  brother,  which  solely  be- 
longed to  God. 

The  dominion  of  God  as  a  proprietor,  is  practically  con- 
temned by  a  violent  or  surreptitious  taking  away  from  any  what 
God  has  given  him  the  possession  of.  Since  God  is  the  Lord  of 
all,  and  may  give  the  possession  and  dominion  of  things  1o 
whom  he  pleases,  all  theft  and  purloining,  all  cheating  and  co- 
zening another  of  his  right,  is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  true 
possessor,  depriving  him  of  what  he  is  intrusted  with,  but 
against  God  as  the  absolute  and  universal  proprietor,  having  a 
right  thereby  to  confer  his- own  goods  upon  whom  he  pleases; 
as  well  as  against  God  as  a  lawgiver,  forbidding  such  a  vio* 
lence.  The  snatching  away  what  is  another's,  denies  man  the 
tight  of  possessioD,  and  Ood  the  right  of  donation.    The  Israel- 
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ites'  taking  the  Egyptians'  jewels  had  been  theft,  bad  k  not 
been  by  a  Divine  license  and  order;  but  canoot  be  slandered 
with  such  a  term,  after  the  proprietor  of  the  whole  world  had 
altered  the  title,  and  alienated  them  by  his  positive  grant  irom 
the  Egyptians,  to  confer  them  upon  the  Israelites. 

The  dominion  of  God  as  a  proprietor  is  practicslly  contemn- 
ed,  by  not  using  what  God  has  given  us  for  those  <nds  for 
which  he  gave  them  to  us.  God  passes  thi/igs  oyer  to  us  with 
a  condition,  to  use  that  for  his  glory  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us  by  his  bounty.  He  is  Lord  of  the  end  for  which  he 
gives,  as  well  as  Lord  of  what  he  gives.  The  donor'^  right  of 
propriety  is  infringed,  when  the  lands  and  legacies  he  leaves  to  , 
a  particular  use  are  not  employed  to  thote  ends  to  which  he 
bequeathed  them.  The  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  ts  viola- 
ted, when  the  copyhold  is  not  used  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  conveyance.  So  it  is  an  invasion  of  God's  sovereignty, 
not  to  use  thecreatures  for  those  ends  for  which  we-  are  en- 
trusted with  them  ;  when  we  deny  ourselves  a  due  and  lawAil 
support  for  tfiem ;  hence  covetousness  is  an  invasion  of  his 
right :  or  when  we  unnecessarily  waste  them;  hence  prodigali- 
ty disowns  his  propriety;  or  when  we  bestow  not  any  thing 
upon  the  relief  of  ethers;  hence  unchariubieness  conies  under 
the  same  title,  appropriating  that  to  ourselves,  as  if  we  were 
the  lords;  when  we  are  but  the'  tenants  for  ourselves,  and 
stewards  for  others ;  this  is  to  be  rich  to  6u^lves,  not  to  God, 
Luke  xii.  21  ;  for  so  are  they  who  employ  not  their  wealth  for 
the  service  and  according  to  the  intent  of  the  donor.  Thns  the 
Israelites  did  not  own  God  the  true  proprietor  of  their  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  which  God  hbd  given  them  for  his  worship, 
when  they  prepared  offerings  for  Baal  out  of  his  stock :  "For 
she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
muhiplied  her  silver  and  gold,  which  they  prepared  for  Baal," 
Hos.  ii.  8 ;  as  if  they  had  been  sole  proprietors,  and  not  factora 
by  commission,  to  improve  the  goods  for  the  true  owner.  It 
is  the  same  invasion  of  God's  right,  to  nse  the  parts  and  gifts 
that  God  has  given  us,  either  as  fuel  for  our  pride, or  advancing 
of  sejf^  01  a  witty  scoffing  at  God  and  religion.  When  we  use 
not  religion  for  the  honour  of  our  Sovereign,  but  a  stool  to  rise 
by;  and  observe  his  precepts  outwardly,  not  out  of  regard  to 
his  authority,  but  as  a  handle  to  our  interest,  and  furnishing  self 
with  a  little  concern  and  trifle.  Wheti  men  w  ill  wrest  his  word 
for  the  favour  of  their  lusts,  which' God  intended  for  the  check- 
ing of  them,  and  make  interpretations  of  it  according  to  their 
humours,  and  not  according  to  his  will  discovered  in  the  Scrip- 
ture,  this  is  to  pervert  the  use  of  the  best  goods  and  deposit 
he  has  put  into  our  hands,  even  Divine  revelations.  Thus  hy- 
pocrisy makes  the  sovereignty  of  God  a  nullity. 
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The  dominion  of  Qod  as  a  Governor,  U  practically  con- 
temned, 

In  idolatry.  Since  worship  is  an  acknowledgement  of  God's 
aoTereignty,  to  adore  any  creature  instead  of  God,  or  lo  pay  to 
any  thing  that  homage  of  trust  and  confidence  which  is  due  to 
God,  tb«ugh  it  be  the  highest  creature  ki  heaven  or  earth,  is  to 
acknowledge  that  sovereignty  to  pertain  to  a  creature,  which 
is  challenged  by  God ;  as  to  set  up  the  greatest  lord  in  a  king> 
dom,  in  the  government,  instead  of  the  lawful  prince,  is  rebellion 
and  usurpation.  And  that  woman  incurs  the  crime  of  adultery, 
who  commita  it  with  a  person  of  great  rank  and  honour,  as  well 
as  with  one  of  mean  condition.  While  men  create  any  thing 
a  god,  tiiey  own  themselves  supreme  above  the  true  God,  yea, 
and  above  that  which  they  account  a  god;  for  by  the  right  of 
ereatioa  they  have  a  superiority,  as  it  is  a  deity  blown  up  by 
the  breath  of  their  own  imagination.  The  authority  of  God  i«, 
in  this  sin,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  an  idol ;  it  is  called  loath- 
ing of  God  as  a  husband,  Ezek.  zvi,  4S;  all  the  authority  of 
God  as  a  Husband  and  I^rd  over  them.  So  when  we  make 
any  thing  or  any  person  in  the  worid  the  chief  object  and  prop 
of  our  trust  and  confidence,  we  act  the  same  part.  Trust  in  ao 
idol  is  the  fcH-mal  part  of  idolatry,  "So  is  every  one  that 
truateth  in  them,"  Psal.  czv.  8;  that  is,  iti  idols.  Whatsoever 
thing  we  make  the  object  of  our  trust,  we  rear  as  an  idol ;  it  is 
not  unlawful  to  have  the  image  of  a  creature,  but  to  bestow 
Divine  adoration  upon  it.  It  was  not  unlawful  for  the  Egyp- 
tians to  possess  and  use  oxen,  but  to  call  them  gods  to  be  ado- 
red, it  was.  It  is  not  unlawful  to  have  wealth  and  honour,  nor 
to  have  gifts  and  parts,  they  are  the  presents  of  God;  but  to 
love  them  above  God,  to  fix  our  reliance  upon  them  more  than 
apon  God,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  due,  who  being  our  Creator, 
ought  to  be  our  confidence.  What  we  want,  we  are  to  desire 
of  him,  and  expect  from  him.  When  we  confide  in  any  thing 
else,  we  deny  God  the  glory  of  his  creation,  we  disown  him  to 
be  Lord  of  the  world,  imply  that  ,our  welfare  is  in  the  hands  of 
and  depends  upon  that  thing  wherein  we  confide;  it  is  not  only 
t»  equal  it  to  God  in  sovereign  power,  which  is  his  own  phrase, 
J6a.  zl.  85,  but  to  prefer  it  before  him  in  reproach  of  him. 
'  'tVhen  the  hosts  of  heaven  shall  be  served  instead  of  the  IfOrd 
of  those'  hosts;  when  we  shall  follow  after  the  stars,  depend 
barely  upon  their  influences,  without  looking  up  to  the  great 
Director  of  the  sua,  it  is  to  pay  an  adoration  to  a  captain  in 
i  rtgiment,  which  is  diie  to  the  general.  When  we  shall  make 
gold  our  hope,  and  say  to  the  fine  gold,  Thou  art  my  confi- 
dence, it  is  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  that  God  that  is  above, 
as  well  at  if  we  kiss  our  hands  in  a  way  of  adoration  to  the 
sun  in  its  splendor,  or  the  moon  walking  in  its  brightness^  for 
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Job  couples  tbem  together,  Job  xzxt  24-HS8.  It  U  to  jwefer 
the  authority  of  earth  before  that  of  heaven,  and  honour  clay 
above  the  Sovereign  of  the  world;  aa  if  a^soldier  should  coa* 
fide  more  in  the  rag  of  an  ensign  or  the  fragment  of  a  druoi 
for  his  safety,  than  in  the  orders  and  conduct  of  his  general ;  it 
were  as  much  as  is  in  his  power  to  uncommissiiH)  him,  and 
snatch  from  him  his  commander's  staff.  When  we  advaoce 
the  creature  in  our  love  above  God,  and  the  altar  of  our  soul 
smokes  with  more  thoughts  and  affectioos  to  a  petty  intereit 
than  to  God,  we  lift  up  that  which  was  given  us  as  a  servant  la 
the  place  of  the  sovereign,  and  bestow  that  throtte  upon  U, 
which  is  to  be  kept  undefiled  for  the  r^htful  Lord,  and  subject 
the  interest  of  God  to  the  demands  of  the  creature.  So  much 
respect  is  due  to  God,  that  none  should  be  placed  in  the  throne 
of  our  affections  equal  with  him,  much  less  any  thing  be  exalted 
above  him. 

Impatience  is  a  contempt  of  God  as  a  govenior.  Wheo  we 
meet  with  rubs  in  the  way  of  any  design,  when  our  expecta- 
tions are  crossed,  we  will  break  through  all  obstacles  to  accom- 
plish our  projects,' whether  God  will  or  no.  When  we  are  too 
much  dejected  at  some  unexpected  providence,  and  murmur  at 
the  instruments  of  it,  as  if  God  divested  himself  of  his  preroga- 
tive of  conducting  hJuman  affairs;-  when  a  little  cross  blows  us 
into  a  mutiny,  aud  swells  us  intc  a  sauciness  to  implead  God, 
or  makes  us  fret  against  him,  (as  the  expression  is,  Isa.  viii.  21,) 
wishing  him  out  of  his  throve:  no  sin  is  so  devilish  as  thi^ 
there  is  not  any  strikes  more  at  all  the  attributes  of  God  than 
thisi  against  his.goodae8s,righteou8ness,  holiness,  wisdom,  and 
doth  as  little  spare  his  sovereignty  aspqy  of  the  rest.  What  can 
it  be  else  but  an  impious  invasion  of  his  dominion,  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  what  he  does,  and  to  say,  What  reason  hast  thoa 
to  deal  thus  with  me?  This  language  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
impatience,  whereby  we  question  his  sovereignty,  and  parallel 
our  dominion  with  his.  When  men  have  not  that  confluence 
of  wealth  or  honour  they  greedily  desired,  they  murmur  at  God, 
and  revile  his  government;  they  are  angry  God  does  not  more 
respectfully  observe  them,  as  though  he. had  nothing  to  do  io 
their  matters,  and  were  wanting  in'  that  becoming  reverence 
which  they  think  him  bound  to  pay  to  such  great  ones  as  they 
are.  They  would  have  God  obedient  to  their  minds,  and  act 
nothing  but  what  he  receives  a  commission  for  from  their  wills. 
When  we  murmur,  it  is  as  if  we  would  command  his  will  «nd 
wear  his  crown,  a  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  bis  hands  to  sway 
it  ourselves;  we  deny  him  the  right  of  government,  disown  his 
power  over  us,  and  would  be  our  own  sovereigns:  you  may 
find  the  character  of  it  in  the  language  of  Jehoram,  (as  many 
understand  it,)  "BehQld  this  evil  is  <tf  the  Lord ;  what  ^ould 
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I  wait  for  ths  Lord  anjr  longer  ?"  S  Kings  vi.  33.  **  This  is  an 
evil  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could  come  from  none  but  the  hand 
of  God-;  vh7  should  I  attend  upon  him  as  my  sovereign,  that 
delights  to  do  me  so  much  mischief;  that  throws  curses  upon 
me  when  I  expected  blessings?  I  wilt  no  more  observe  his 
directions,  but  follow  my  own  sentiments,  and  regard  not  his 
authority  in  the  lips  of  his  doling  prophet."  The  same  you 
find  m  the  Jews,  when  they  were  under  God's  lash:  "  And 
they  said,  there  is  no  hope:  but  we  will  walk  after  our  own 
devices,  and  we  will  every  one  do  the  imagination  of  his  evil 
heart,". Jer.  xviii.  IS.  "We  can  expect  no  good  from  him, 
and  therefore  we  will  be  our  own  sovereigns,  and  prefer  the 
authority  of  Onr  own  imaginations  before  that  of  his  precepts." 
Men  would  be  their  own  carvers,  and  not  suffer  God  to  use  his 
right;  as  if  a  stone  should  order  the  mason  in  what  manner  to 
hew  it,  and  in  what  part  of  the  building  to  place  it.  We  are 
not  ordinarily  concerned  so  much  at  the  calamities  of  our  neigh- 
bours, but  swell  against  heaven  at  a  light  drop  upon  ourselves. 
We  are  content  God  should  be  the  sovereign  of  others,  so  that 
be  will  be  a  servant  to  us;  let  him  deal  as  he  will  himself  with 
others,  so  he  will  treat  us,  and  what  relates  to  us,  as  we  will 
ourselves.  We  would  have  God  resign  his  authority  to  our 
humours,  and  our  humours  should  be  in  the  place  of  a  God  to 
bim,  to  direct  him  what  was  fit  to  do  in  our  cause.  When 
things  go  not  according  to  our  vote,  oxu  impatience  ia  a  wish 
that  God  were  deposed  from  his  throne,  that  he  would  surren- 
der hie  seat  to  some  that  would  deal  more  favourably,  and  be 
more  punctual  observers  of  our  directions.  Let  us  look  to  our- 
selves in  regard  of  this  sin,  which  is  too  common,  and  the  root 
of  mudi  mischief  This  seems  to  he  the  first  bubbling  of 
Adam's  will;  he  was  not  content  with  the  condition  wherein 
Ood  had  placed  him,  but  affected  another,  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  himself,  and  of  mankind. 

Limiting  God  in  his  way  of  working  to  our  methods,  is  an- 
other part  of  the  contempt  of  his  dominion.  When  we  will  pre- 
scribe him  methods  of  acting,  that  he  should  deliver  us  in  this 
or  that  way,  we  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  the  Lord  of  hisown 
favours,  and  have  the  privilege  of  being  his  own  director. 
When  we  will  limit  him  to  such  a  time  wherein  to  work  oar 
deliverance,  we  would  rob  him  of  the  power  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, which  are  solely  in  his  hand;  we  would  regulate  his  con- 
duct according  to  our  imaginations,  and  assume  a  power  to 
give  laws  to  our  Sovereign.  Thus  the  Israelites  *'  limited  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,"  Psal.  Ixxviii.  41.  They  would  control 
bis  absolute  dominion,  and  of  a  Sovereign  make  him  Uieir 
slave.  Man,  that  is  God's  vassal,  would  set  bounde  to  his 
Loid,  and  cease  to  be  a  servant  and  oonuneDce  master,  when 
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he  would  give,  not  take  directioos  from  him.  When  jQod  had 
given  them  mahna,  and  iheir  fancies  wer6  weary  of  that  deli- 
cious food,  they  would  prescribe  heaven  to  rain  down  some 
other  sort  of  food  for  them.  When  they  wanted  no  suffieient 
provision  in  the  wilderness,  they  quarrelled  with  CUmj  for  bring- 
mg  them  out  of  Egypt^and  not  presently  giving  them  a  place 
of  seed,  of  figs,  vines,  and  pomegranates.  Numb.  zx.  5;  whidi 
is  called  a  striving  with  the  Lord,  ver.  13,  a  contending  with 
him  for  his  lordship.  When  we  tempt  God,  and  require  a 
sign  of  him  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  we  circumscribe  his  do- 
minion. When  we  will  not  use  the  means  he  has  appointed, 
but  father  our  laziness  upon  a  trust  in  his  providence,  as  if  wa 
expected  he  shoujd  work  a  miracle  for  our  relief;  when  we 
censure  him  for  What  he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  when  we  capitulate  with  him,  and  promise  such  a  ser- 
vice, if  he  will  do  us  such  a  good  turn  according  to  our  plao- 
ning;  we  would  briag  down  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  oor 
will,  we  invade  bis  throne,  und  expect  a  submissire  obedieoce 
from  him.  Man,  that  has  not  wit  enough  to  govern  himaelf, 
would  be  governing  God;  and  those  that  camiot  be  theii  own 
sovereigns,  affect  a  sovereignty  over  Heaven. 

Pride  and  presumption  is  another  invasion  of  his  donunioD. 
When  men  will  resolve  to  go  to-morrow  to  such  a  city,  to  socb 
a  fair  and  market,  to  traffic  and  get  gain,  without  tbiiiking  of 
the  necessity  of  a  Divine  license,  as  if' ourselves  were  the  lords 
of  our  time,  and  of  our  lives,  and  God  were  to  follow  after 
us;  Ye  that  say.  To-day  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  boy 
and  sell,  whereas  ye  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall 
live,  James  iv.  13.  15;  as  if  they  had  a  freehold,  and  were  not 
tenants  at  will  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor.  When  we  presuoM 
upon  our  own  strength  and  wit  to  get  the  better  of  our  adver- 
saries; as  the  Germans  (as  Tacitus  relates)  assured  themselves 
by  the  numerousness  of  their  army,  of  a  victory  against  the 
Romans,  and  prepared  chains  to  fetter  the  captivas  before  the 
conquest,  which  were  found  in  their  camp  after  their  defeat 
When  we  are  peremptory  in  expectations  of  success  according 
to  our  wilh  (As  Pharaoh,  (<J  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,! 
will  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  salis&ed'  upon  them;  I 
will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them."  Exod. 
zv.  9.  He  speaks  more  like  a  God  than  a  man,  as  if  he  were 
the  sovereign  power,  and  God  only  his  vicar  and  lieutenanL 
How  he  struts,  without  thinking  of  a  superior  power  to  curb 
him!)  When  men  ascribe  to  themselves  what  is  the  sole  &uit 
of  God's  sovereign  pleasure.  (As  the  king  of  Assyria  speaks  a 
language,  fit  only  to  be  spoken  by  God:  "I  have  removed  the 
bounds  of  the  people; — my  hand  hath  found  as  a  oest,  the 
■  riches  of  the  people; — I  have  gathered  all  the  earth,"  Isa.  x. 
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13, 14;  wfiicli  Ood  declares  to  be  a  wrong  to  his  soTereignty, 
by  the  title  wherewith  he  prefaces  his  threatening  against  him, 
**  Therefore  shall  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his 
£at  ones  leanness,"  &c.  ver:  16.)  It  is  indeed  a  rifling,  if  not  of 
bis  crown,  yet  of  the  most  glittering  jewel  tf  it,  his  glory. 
""Wboso  mockelh  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker,"  Prov. 
xrii.  5.  He  never  thinks  that  God  made  them  poor,  and  him- 
self  rich;  he  owns  not  his  riches  to  he  dropped  upon  him  by 
the  Divine  hand.  Self  is  the  great  invader  of  Ood's  sove< 
reignty,  does  not  only  spurn  at  it,  but  usurp  it,  and  assume 
Divine  honours,  payable  only  to  the  universal  Sovereign.  The 
Assyrian  was  not  so  modest  as  the  Chaldean,  who  would  im- 
pute his  power  arid  victories  to  his  idol,  Hab.  i.  ll,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  God,  though  yet  robbing  the  true  God  of  hi«  au- 
thority; and  so  much  wa&  signified  by  their  names;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, I^vil-Merodach,  Beishazzar,  Neboj  Merodach,  Bel, 
being  the  Chaldean  idols,  and  the  names  signifying,  lord  of 
wealth,  giver  of  riches,  and  the  like:  When  we  behave  our- 
wives  proudly  towards  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  greater 
than  our  Maker  ever  meant  us;  when  we  would  give  [avfB  to 
others,  and  expect  the  most  submissive  observances  from  them, 
as  if  God  had  resigned  his  authority  to  us,  and  made  us  in  his 
stead  the  rightful  monarchs  of  the  World,  we  are  guilty  of  this 
crime.  To  disdain  that  any  creature  should  be  above  u^  is  to 
disdain  God's  sovereign  disposition  of  men,  and  consequently 
his  own  superiority  over  us.  A  proud  man  would  govern  alt, 
and  would  not  have  God  his  sovereign,  but  his  subject.  To 
overvalue  ourselves,  is  to  undervalue  God. 

Slight  and  careless  worship  of  God  is  another  contempt  of 
his  sovereignty.  A  prince  is  contemned,  not  only  by  a  ncfglect 
of  those  reverential  postnres  which  are  due  to  him,  but  in  a 
reproachful  and  scornful  way  of  paying  them.  To  behave  our- 
selves uncomely  or  immodestly  before  a  prince,  is  a  disesteem 
of  majesty.  Sovereignty  requires  awe  in  every  address;  where 
this  is  wanting,  there  is  a  disrespect  of  authority.  We  contemn 
God's  dominion  when  we  give  him  the  service  of  the  lip,  the 
hand,  the  knee,  and  deny  him  that  of  the  heart,  as  they  in 
Ezekiel  xxxiii.  31,  as  though  he  were  the  Sovereign  onty  of 
the  ht>dy,  and  not  of  the  soul.  To  have  devout  figures  of  the  ' 
iace,  and  uncomely  postures  of  the  soul,  is  to  exclude  his  do- 
minion from  our  spirits,  white  we  own  it  only  over  outward  .  • 
man;  we  render  him  an  insignificant  Lord,  not  worthy  of  &nf 
higher  adorations  from  us,  than  a  senseless  statue.  We  demean 
not  ourselves  according  to  his  majestical  authority  over  us, 
when  we  present  him  not  with  the  cream  and  quintessence  of 
oar  Bouls.  The  greatness  of  God  required  a  great  house  and 
a  costly  palace,  1  ChTon.xziK.  11.16.  David  qieftks  it  in  order 
Vol.  II.— fifi 
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to  the  building  God  a  house  and  temple;  God  being  a  great 
king)  expects  a  male,  the  best  of  our  flock,  Mai.  1.  14,  a  mas- 
culine and  vigorous  service.  When  we  present  him  wiUi  a 
sleepy,  sickly  service,  we  betray  our  conceptions  of  him  to  be 
as  mean  as  if  he  were  some  petty  lord,  whose  dominion  were 
of  no  larger  extent  than  a  molehill,  or  some  inconsiderable 
village. 

Omission  of  the  service  he  has  appointed,  is  anoAer  con- 
tempt of  his  sovereignty.  This  is  a  contempt  of  his  dominion,  - 
whereby  he  has  a  right  to  appoint  what  means  and  conditions 
he  pleases,  for  the  enjoyment  ef  his  proffered  and  promised 
benefits.  ■  It  is  an  enmity  to  his  sceptre  not  to  accept  of  his 
terms  after  a  long  series  of  precepts  and  invitations,  made  for 
the  restoring  us  to  that  happiness  we  had  lost,  and  providing 
all  means  necessary  thereunto,  nothing  being  wanting  but  oat 
own  concurrence  with  it  and  acceptance  of  it,  by  rendering-  that 
easy  homage  he  requires.  By  withh6lding  from  him  the  ser- 
vice he  enjoins,  we  deny  that  we  hold  any  thing ofhhn;  as  he 
that  pays  got  the  quit-rent,  (hough  it  be  never  bo  small,  dia- 
ownB  the  sovereignty  of  the  lord  of  the  manor:  it  implies  that 
he  is  a  miserable  poor  Lord,  having  no  r^t,  or  destitute  oif 
any  power,  to  dispose  of  any  thing  in  the  world  to  our  advan- 
tage. "Which  said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us:  andwhatcan 
the  Almighty  do  for  them?"  Job  xxii.  17.  They  will  have  no 
commerce  with  him  in  a  way  of  duly,  because  they  imagine 
him  to  have  no  sovereign  power  to  do  any  thing  for  them  in 
way  of  benefit,  as  if  his  dominion  were  an  empty  title,  and  as 
much  destitute  of  any  authority  to  command  a  favour  for  them 
as  aiiy  idol:  They  think  themselves  to  have  as  absolnts  a  dis- 
posal of  things  as  God  himself.  What  can  he  do  for  tis?  What 
can  he  confer  upon  us,  that  we  (»nnot  invest  onrselves  wiA  ?  As 
though  they  were  sovereigns  in  an  equality  with  God.  Thus 
men  live  without  God  in  the  world,  Eph.  ii.  IS,  as  if  there  were 
no  Supreme  Being  to  pay  a  respect  to,  or  hone  fit  to  receive 
any  homage  at  their  hands;  withholding  from  God  die  right  of 
his  time,  and  the  right  of  his  service,  which  is  the  just  claim  of 
his  sovereignty. 

^  Censuring  others  is  a  contempt  of  his  sovereignty.  When 
ve  censure  men's  persons  or  actions  by  a  rash  judgment;  when 
we  will  be  judges  of  the  good  and  evil  of  men's  actions,  where 
'  the  law  of  God  is  utterly  silent;  we  usurp  God's,  place,  and 
invade  bis  right,  we  claim  a  superiority  over  the  law,  and  judge 
God  defective  as  the  Rector  -of  the  world,  in  hb  prescriptions 
of  good  and  mi^-  "  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
judgeth  his  ^wether,  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the 
law.— .There  la  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  de- 
stroy: who  art  thou  that  Judgwt  another?"    James  iv.  1 1,  IS. 
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DoyoQ  knom.wfaat  you  do  in  judging  another?  You  take  upon 
you  the  garb  of  sovereign,  as  if  he  were  more  your  servant 
than  God's,  and  more  under  your  authority  than  the  authority 
of  God;  it  is  a  setting  thyself  in  God's  tribunal,  and  assuming 
his  rightful  power  of  judging:  thy  brother  is  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  thy  fancy,  but  by  God's  law  and  his  own  conscience, 
[a.]  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  does  actually  govern  the 
world.  He  has  not  only  a  right  to  rule,  but  he  rules  over  all; 
so  says  the  text.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  Whal^ 
to  let  them  do  what  they  please,  and  all  that  their  lusts  prompt 
them  to?  Has  God  an  absolute  dominion?  Is  it  good,  and  ia  it 
wise?  Is  it  then  a  useless  prerogative  of  the  Divine  nature? 
Shall  80  excellent  a  power  lie  idle,  as  if  God  were  a  lifeless 
image?  Shallwefency  God  hke  some  lazy  monarch,  that  solaoea 
himself  in  the  gardens  of  his  palace,  or  steeps  himself  in  some 
charming  pleasures,  and  leaves  his  lieutenants  to  govern  the 
several  provinces,  whi<^  are  all  members  of  bis  empire,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  humour  ?  Not  to  ezenuse  this  dominion,  is  all 
one  as  not  to  have  it;  to  what  purpose  is  he  invested  with  this 
aovereignty,  if  be  were  careless  of  what  was  done  in  the 
world,  and  regarded  not  the  oppressions  of  men?  God  keeps 
no  useless  excellency  .by  him;  he  actually  reigns  over  the  hea- 
then, Psal.  xlvii.  S,  and  those  as  bad  or  worse  than  heathens. 
It  had  been  a  vanity  in  David  to  call  upon  the  heavens  to  be 
glad,  and  the  earth  to  rejoice,  under  the  rule  of  a  sleepy  Deity, 
1  Cbron.  xvi.  31.  No,  his  sceptre  is  full  of  eyes,  as  it  was 
painted  by  the  Egyptians;  he  is  always  waking,  and  always, 
more  than  Ahasueriis,  reading  over  the  records  of  human  ac- 
tions. Not  to  exercise  his  authority,  is  all  one  as  not  to  regard 
whether  he  keep  the  crown  upon  his  head,  or  continue  the 
sceptre  in  his  h^nd.  If  his  sovereignty  were  exempt  from  care, 
it  would  be  destitute  of  justice.  God  is  more  righteous  than  to 
resign  the  ensignsof  hisauthority  to  blind  and  oppressive  man. 
To  think  that  God  has  a  power,  and  does  not  use  it  for  just  and 
righteous  ends,  is  to  imagine  him  an  unrighteous  as  well  as  a 
careless  sovereign.  Such  a  thing  in  a  man  renders  him  a  base 
Dian,  and  a  worse  governor;  it  is  a  vice  that  disturbs  the  world, 
and  overthrows  the  ends  of  authority;  as  to  have  a  power,  and 
use  it  well,  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  an  earthly  sovereign.  What 
an  unworthy  conception  is  it  of  God,  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  greater  authority  than  the  greatest  monarch, 
and  yet  to  think  that  he  uses  it  less  than  a  petty  lord!  that  his 
crown  is  of  no  more  value  with  him  than  a  feather!  This  repre- 
sents God  impotent,  that  he  cannot,  or  unrighteous  and  base, 
that  be  will  not,  administer  the  authority  he  has  for  the  noblest 
and  justest  end.  But  can  we  say,  that  he  neglects  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world?    How  come  tbiogs  then  to  remain  in  their 
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due  ordfltf-  Hov'comes  the  law  of  nature  yet  to  be  preserred 

in  every  Jean's  soul?  How  comes  conscience  to  check,  and  cite, 
and  judgi^-  If  God  did  not  exercise  hjs  authority,  what  aulfao* 
rity  couki  conscience  have  to  diaturb  man  in  unlawful  prac- 
tices, and  to  make  his  sports  and  sweetness  90  unpleasant  and 
sour  to  him?  Has  he  hot  given  frequent  notices  and  memoriali 
that  he  holds  a  curb  over  corrupt  inclinations,  puts  obstacle*  in 
the  way  of  malicioUa  attempters,  and  <MCien  ovorseU  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

[3.]  God  «an^o  no  wrong,.since  he  is  absolute  Sovereign. 
Man  may  do  -wrong;  princes  may  oppress  and  rifle,  but  it  is  a 
crime  in  them  so  to  do,  because  their  power  is  a  pow»of 
government,  ai^d  not  of  propriety  in  the  goods  or  lives  of  their 
subjects;  but  God  cannot  do  afiy  wrong,  whatsoever  the  cla- 
mours  of  creatures  are,  because  he  can  do  nothing  but  what  he 
has  a  sovereign  right  to  do.  If  he  takes  away  your  goods,  he 
takes  not  away  any  thing  that  is  yoiirs  more  than  his  own, 
since  thougft  he  intrusted  you  with  them,  he  divested  not  hint- 
self  of  the  propriety^  When  he  takes  away  our  lives,  he  takee 
what  he  gav&  us  by  a  temporary  donation,  to  be  sarreQdered.at 
his  call.  We  can  claim,  no  right  in  any  thing  but  by  his  wilt. 
He  is  no  debtor  to  us,  and  since  be  owes  us  nothing,  he  can 
wrong  us  in  nothing  that  he  takes  away.  His  own  sovereignty 
ezcnses.him  in  all  those  acts  which  are  most  distasteful  to  the 
creature.  If  we  crop  a  medicinal  plant  for  our  4ise,  or  a  Sowet 
for  our  pleasure,  or  kill  a  lamb  for  our  food,  we  do  neither  of 
them  any  wrong;  becaase  the  original  of  them  waa  for  oar 
use,  and  they  had  their  life,  and  nourishment,  and  pleasing 
qualities  for  otir  delight  and'support:  a;nd  are  not  we  mndi 
more  made  fiir  the  pleasure  and  use  of  God,  than  any  of  those 
can  be  for  us?  "  Of  him— and  to  him  are  ail  things,"  Rom.  xi. 
36.  Has  not  God  as  much  right  over  any  one  of  us,  as  over 
the  meanest -wornt?  Though  tber^  be  a  vast  difference  io 
nature  between  the  angels  in  heaven  and  the  worms  on  earth, 
yet  they  are  all  one  in  regard  of  subjection  to  God ;  he  is  as 
much  the  Lord  of  the  one  as  the  other;  as  much  the  Proprietor 
of  the  one  as  the  other;  as  much  the  Governor  of  the  one  as 
the  other.  Not  a  spot  in  the  world  is  exempt  from  his  juris- 
diction; not  a  mite  or  grain  of  a  creature  exempt  from  his  pro- 
priety. 

He  is  not  our  Lord  by  election ;  ha  was  a  Lord  before  we 
were  in  being;  he  had  no  terms  put  upon  him.  Who  capitu- 
lated with  him,  and  set  him  in  his  throne  by  covenant?  What 
oath  did  be  take  to  any  subject  at  his  first  investiture  in  his 
authority?  His  right  is  as  natural,  as  eternal  as  himself;  as 
natural  as  his  existence,  and  as  necessary  as  his  Deity.  Has 
he  any  law  but  his  owrt  will?.  What  wrong  can  he  do  who 
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breaks  no  Uw^.who  fulfils  his  law  in  every  thing  he  does,  by 
fulfilling  hie  own  will,  which  as  it  is  absolutely  sovereign,  so  it 
is  infinitely  righteous.  Id  wlialsoever  he  takes  from  us  then, 
he  cannot  injure  us;  it  is  no  cripie  in  any  naan  to  seize  upon 
his  own  goods,  (o  vindicate  his  own  honour;  and  shall  it  be 

.  thought  a  wrong  in  God  lo  do  such  things?  besides  the  occa- 
sion he-has  from  every  roan,.and  that  every  day,  provoking 
him  to  do  it.  He  seems  rather  to  wrong  himself  by  forbearing 
such  a  seizure,  than  wrong  as  by  executing  it. 

[4.]  If  God  have  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world,  then 
merit  is  totally  excluded.  His  right  is  so  absolute  over  all 
creatures,  that  he  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  debtor  to  any;  not  to 
the  undsfiled  holiness  of  the  blessed  angels,  much  less  to  poor 
earthly  worms;  those  blessed  spirits  enjoy  their  glory  by  the 
title  of  hi»  sovereign  pleasure,  not  by  virtue  of  any  obligation 
devolving  from  them  upon  God.  Are  not  the  faculties  whereby 
they  and  we  perform  any  act  of  obedience  his  grant  to  us?  Is 
not  the  strength  whereby  they  and  we  are  enabled  to  do  any 
thing  pleasing  to  him  a  gift  from  him?  Can  a  vassal  merit  of 
his  lord,  or  a  slave  of  his  master,  by  using  his  tools,  and  em- 
ploying his  strength  in  his  service,  though  it  was  a  strength  he 
bad  naturally,  not  by  donation  from  the  man  in  whose  service 
it  is  employed?  God  is  Lord  of  all,  all  is  due  to  him;  how 
can  we  oblige  him  by  giving  him  what  is  his  own,  more  his  to 
whom.it  is  presented,  than  ours  by  whom  it  is  offered  ?  ■  He 
becomes  not  a  debtor  by  receiving  any  thing  from  us>  but  by 
promising  something  to  us. 

[5.1  If  God  has  a  sovereign  dominion  Over  the  whole  world, 
then  hence  it  follows,  that  all  magistrates  are  but  sovereigns 
under  God.  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords;  all  the 
potentates  in  the  world  sre  no  other  than  his  lieutenants,  mova- 
ble at  his  pleasure,  and  more  at  his  disposal  than  their  subjects 
are  at  theirs.  Though  they  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  gods, 
yet  still  they  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  supreme  Lord; 
gods  under  God,  not  to  be  above  him,  nor  to  be  against  him. 
The  want  of  the  due  sense  of  their  subordination  to  God,  has 
made  many  in  the  world  act  as  sovereigns  above  him,  more 
than  sovereigns  under  him.  Had  they  all  borne  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  this  upon  their  spirits,  such  audacious  language  had 
never  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh;  "Who  is  the  Lord, 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go?"  Kzod.  v.  8; 
presuming  that  there  was  no  superior  to  control  him,  nor  any 
m  heaven  able  to  be  a  match  for  him.    Darius  had  never  pub- 

-  lished  such  a  doting  edict,  as  to  prohibit  any  petition  to  God. 
Nero  had  never  fir^  Rome,  and  sung  at  the  sight  of  the  de- 
vouring flames;  nor  ever  had  he  murdered  the  mother  from 
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whom  he  bad.  receirfld  a  life  so  hateful  to  Bis  country. 
Nor  would  Abner  and  Joab,  the  two  generals,  have  ac- 
couDted  the  death  o{  men  hut  a  sport  and  interlude:  "Let 
the  yoUDg  men  now  arise  and  play  before  us,"  2  Sam.  ii 
14;  what  play  it  was,  the  next  verse  acquainis  you  with, 
thrusting  their  swords  into  one  another's  sides.  They  were  no . 
more  troubled  at  Uie  death  of  thousands,  than  a  man  is  to  kill 
a  fly  or  a  flea.  Had  a  sense  of  this  but  hovered  over  their 
souls,  people  in  many  countries  had  not  been  made  their  fool- 
balls,  and  used  worse  than  their  dogs!  Nor  had  the  lives  of 
millions,  worth  more  than  a  world,  been  exposed  to  fire  and 
eword,  to  support  some  sordid  lust,  or  breach  of  faith  upon  ao 
idle  quarrel,  and  for  the  depredation  of  their  neighbour's 
estates;  the  flames  of  cities  had  not  been  so  bright,  nor  the 
streams  of  blood  so  deep,  nor  the  cries  of  innocents  so  load. 

In  particular. 

If  God  be  Sovereign,  all  under-sovereigns  are  not  to  rule 
against  him,  but  to  be  obedient  to  his  .orders.  If  tbey  ruJe  by 
his  authority,  Prov.  viiL  15,  tbey  are  not  to  rule  against  his 
interest,  they  are  not  to.  imagine  themselves  as  absolute  as 
God,  and  thai  their  laws  must  be  of  as  sovereign  authority 
against  his  honour,  as  those  of  Gk>d  are  for  it.  If  they  are  hu 
lieutenants  on  earth,  they  ought  to  act  according  to  his  -  orders. 
No  man  but  will  account  a  governor  of  a  province  a  rebel,  if 
he  disobeys  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  sovereign  prince  that 
commissioned  him.  RebeUion  against  God  is  a  crime  of  princes, 
as  well  as  rebellion  against  princes  a  crime  of  subjects.  Saul 
is  charged  with  it  by  Samuel  in  a  high  manner  for  an  act  of 
simple  disobedience,  though  intended  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  enriching  his  country  with  the  spoils  of  the  Amalekites: 
"  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,"  I  Sam^  xr.  SS;  like 
withcraf)  or  covenanting  with  the  devil,  acting  as  if  he  had 
received  his  commission  hot  from  God,but  from  Satan^  Magis- 
trates, as  commissioDed  by  God,  ought  to  act  for  him.  Does 
human  authority  ever  givp  a  conunission  to  any  to  rebel  against 
itself?  Did  God  ever  depute  any  earthly  sovereignty  against 
his  glory,  and  give  them  leave  to  oatiaw  his  laws,  to  introduoe 
their  own?  No,  when  he  gave  the  vicarious. dominion  to 
Christ,  he  calls  upon  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  be  instructed,  and. 
be  wise,  and  kiss  the  Son,  Psal.  ii  10.  U;  that  is,  to  observe 
his  orders,  and  pay  him  homage  as  their  Governor.  What  a 
silly,  stupid  thing  is  it,  to  resist  that  supreme  authority,  to 
which  the  archangels  submit  themselves,  and  regulate  their 
employments  punctually  by  their  instructions!  Those  excel- 
lent creatures  exactly  obeybim  in  all  the  acts  of  their  subordi- 
nate government  in  the  world;  those  in  whose  hand  the  greatest 
monarch  is  no  more  than  a  silly  fly  between  the  fingers  of  a 
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giant.  A  contradictioQ  to  ibe  interest  of  God  has  been  fatal  to 
kings.  The  four  monarchies  have  had  their  wings  clipped, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  buried  jn  theirowQ  ashes;  they 
have  all,  like  the  imitators  of  Lucifer's  pride,  fallen  from  the 
heaven  of  their  glory,  to  the  depth  of  their  shame  and  misery. 
All  governors  are  bound  to  be  as  mach  obedient  to  God,  as 
their  subjects  are  bound  to  be  submissive  to  them.  Their 
authority- over  men  is  limited,  God's  authority  over  Iheip  is 
absolute  and  unbounded.  Though  every  soul  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers;  yet  there  is  a  higher  power  of  all,  tQ 
which  those  higher  powers  are  to  subject  themselves:  they  are 
to  be  keepers  of  both  the  tables  of  the  law  of  God,  and  aia 
thea  most  sovereigns,  when  they  set  in  their  own  practice 
an  example  Of  obedience  to  God,  for  their  subjects  to  writs 
after. 

They  ought  to  imitate  God  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty 
in  ways  of  justice  and  righteousness.  .  Though  God,  be  an  ab- 
solute Sovereign,  yet  his  sovereignty  is  not  tyrannical,  but  man- 
aged according  to  the  rules  of  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. If  God,  that  created  them  as  well  as  their  subjects,  does 
so  exercise  his  government,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them 
to  do  the  same;  since  they  are  not  the  creators  of  their  people^ 
but  the  condnctors.  As  God's  government  tends  to  the  good 
of  the  world,  so  ought  theirs  to  the  good  of  their  countries. 
God  committed  not  the  government  of  the  world  to  the  Media- 
tor in  an  unlimited  way,  but  for  the  good  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  the  eternal  salvation  of  his  people;  he  "gave  him  to  be  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  church,"  Eph.  1.  22.  He  had  power  over 
the  devils,  to  restrain  them  in  their  temptation  and. malice; 
power  over  the  angels,  to  order  their  ministry  for  the  heirs  of 
salvation.  So  power  is  given  to  ijaagistrates  for  the  civil  pre- 
servation of  the  world  and  of  human  society.  They  ought 
therefore  to  consider,  for  what  ends  they  are  placed  over  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  not  exercise  their  authority  in  a  licentious 
way,  but  comformable  to  that  justice  and  righteousness  wherein 
God  administers  his  government,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
those  that  are  committed  to  them. 

Magistrates  must  then  be  obeyed,  when  they  act  according  to 
God's  order,  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Divine  commission. 
They  are  no  ixiends  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  that  are  enemies 
to  magistracy,  his  ordinance;  Saul  was  a  good  governor,  though 
none  of  the  best  men,  and  the  despisers  of  his  government  after 
God's  choice,  were  the  sons  of  Belial,  .1  Sam.  z.  27.  Christ 
was  no  enemy  to  Caesar.  To  pull  down  a  faithful  magistrate, 
such  a  one  as  Zerubbabel,  is  to  pluck  a  signet  from  the  hand  of 
God;  for  in  that  capacity  he  accounts  him,  Hag.  ii.  23.  God's 
servants  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master.    How  does  he  check 
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AaroDi  and  Miriam  for  speaking  against '  Moses  his  serrant! 
".Were  ye  not  afraitl  to  speak  against  my  servant  Moses?" 
Numb.  zii.  8;  against  Moses,  as  related  to  you  in  the  capacity 
of  a  governor;  against  Moses,  as  related  to  me  in  the  capadty 
of  my  servant?  To.  speak  any  thing  against  tbem,  as  they  act 
by  God's  order*  is  an  invasion  of  God's  sovereign  rigbt,  who 
gave  them  their  commission.  To  actagainst  just  power,  or  the 
justice  of  an  earthly  power,  is  to  act  against  God's  ordinance, 
who  ordained  them  in  the  world,  but  not  any  abase  or  ill  ose.of 
their  power.  ■ 

Use  (2.)  How  dreadful  is  the  consideration  of  this  doctrioe 
to  all  rebels  against  God.  Can  any  man  that  has  common 
sense,  imagine  it  an  inconsiderable  thing  to  despise  the  Sover* 
eign  of  the  world?  It  was  the  sole  crime  of  disobedience  to  that 
positive  law,  whereby  God  would  have  a  visible  memoriai  (^ 
his  sovereignty  preserved  in  the  eye  of  man,  that  showered 
down  that  deluge  of  misery,  under  which  the  world  groans  to 
this  day.  God  had  given  Ai]am  a  soul,  whereby  tie  might  live 
as  a  rational  creature;  and  then  gives  him  a  law,  whereby  he 
might  live  as  a  dutiful  subject:  for  God  forbidding  him  to  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trfse  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  declared  his 
own  supremacy  over  Adam,  and  his  propriety  in  the  pleasant 
world  he  had  given  him  by  hta  bounty;  he  let  him  know  hereby, 
that  man  was  not  his  own  lord,  nor  was  to  live  after  his  owb 
sentiments,  but  after  the  directions  of  a  superior.  As  when  a 
'  great  lord  builds  a  magnificent  palace, '  and  brings  in  another  to 
inhabit  it,  he  reserves  a  small  duty  to  himself,  not  of  an  eqnal 
value  with  the  house,  but  for  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  own 
light,  that  the  tenant  may  know  he  is  not  the  lord  of  it,  but  has 
his  grant  by  the  liberality  of  another.  Ood  hereby  gave  Adam 
matter  for  a  pure  obedience,  that  had  no  foundation  in  his  own 
nature  by  any  implanted  law;  he  was  only  in  it,  to  respect  the 
will  of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  understand  that  he  wias  to  live  un- 
der the  power  of  a  higher  than  himself.  There  was  no  mora 
moral  evil  in  the  eating  of  this  fruit,  as  ccmsidered  distiiKt  front 
the  command,  than  in  eating  of  any  other  fruit  in  the  garden. 
Had  there  been  no  prohibition,  he  mightwith  as  much  safety  have 
fed  upon  it  as  on  any  other.  No  law  of  nature  was  tran^ressed 
in  the  act  of  eating  of  it,  but  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  him 
was  denied  by  him;  and  for  this,  the  death  threatened  was  in- 
flicted on  him  and  his  posterity:  for  though  divines  take  notice 
of  other  sins  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  yet  God  in  his  trial  charges 
him  with  none  but  this,  and  puts  upon  his  question  an  em- 
phasis of  his  own  authority;  "Hast  iho'u  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shoutdest  not  eat?"  Gen. 
lii.  11.    This  I  am  displeased  with,  that  thoti  shouldst  disown 
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my  dominion  orei  thyself  and  this  garden.  This  was  .the  inlet 
to  all  other  sins:  aa  the  acknowledgment  of  Cod's  sovereignty 
is  the  first  step  to  the  practice  of  all  the  duties  of  a  crealure,  so 
the  disowning  his  sovereignty  is  the  first  spring  of  all  ihe  ex- 
travagances of  a  creatUEO.  Every  sin  against  the  sovereign 
Lawgiver  is  worthy  of  death.  The  transgression  of  this  posi- 
tive command  deserved  dealh,  sod  procured  it  to  spread  itself 
over  the  face  of  the  world.  God's  dominion  cannot  be  despised, 
vithout  meriling  the  greatest  punishment. 

[1.]  Punishmenl  necessarily  follows  upon  the  doctrine  of 
sovereignty.  It  is  a  faint  and  feeble  sovereignty  that  cannot 
preserve  ilseif,  and  vindicate  its  own  wrongs  against  rebellious 
subjects:  the  height  of  God's  dominion  infers  a  vengeance  oa 
the  contemners  of  it.  If  God  be  an  eternal  King,  he  is  an 
eternal  Judge.  Since  sin  unlinks  the  dependence  between  God 
the  Sovereign  and  man  the  subject,  if  God  did  not  vindicate  the 
rights  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  authority  of  his  law,  he  would 
seem  to  despise  his  own  dominion,  be  weary  of  it,  and  not  act 
the  part  of  a  good  governor.  But  God  is  tender  of  his  prero- 
gative,  and  doth  most  bestir  himself  when  men  exalt  them- 
selves proudly  against  him;  "  In  the  thing^  wherein  they  dealt 
proudly,  he  was  above  them,"  Exod,  xviii.  11.  When  Pha- 
raoh thought  himself  a  match  for  God  and  proudly  rejected  his 
commands,  as  if  they  had  been  the  messages  of  some  petty 
Arabian  lord,  God  rights  his  own  authority  upon  the  life  of  his 
enemy  by  the  ministry  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  turned  a  great 
king  into  a  beast,  to  make  him  know,  that  the  Most  High  rules 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men:  "  The  demand  is  by  the  word  of  the 
holy  ones,  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most 
High  luleih  in  the  kingdom  of  men,"  Dan.  iv.  16, 17;  and  that 
by  the  petitions  of  the  angels,  who  cannot  endure  that  the  em- 
pire of  God  should  be  obscured  and  diminished  by  the  pride  of 
man.  Besides  the  tender  respect  he  has  to  his  own  glory,  he 
is  constantly  presented  with  the  solicitations  of  the  angels  to 
punish  the  proud  ones  of  the  earth,  that  darken  the  glory  of  his 
majesty.  It  is  necessary  for  the  rescue  of  bis  honour,  and  ne- 
cessary foe  the  sat^faction  of  liis  illustrious  attendants,  who 
would  think  it  a  shame  to  ihem  to  serve  a  Lord  that  was 
always  unconcerned  in  the  rebellions  of  his  creatures,  and 
tamely  suffer  their  spurns  at  his  throne:  and  therefore  there  is 
a  day  wherein  the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon  overthrown,  and  high  mountains  levelled, 
that  God  may  be  exalted  in  that  day,  Isa.  U.  1 1, 18.  Pride  is 
a  sin  that  immediately  swells  against  God's  authority;  this  shall 
be  brought  down  that  God  maybe  exalted;  not  that  he  should 
have  a  real-exaltation,  as  if  he  were  actually  deposed  from  bis 
government,,  but  that  he  shall  be  manifested  lo  be  the  Sove- 
VoL.  II.— 67 
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reign  of  the  whole  Vorld.^  It  is  oecessary  therd,  should  be  a 
day  to  chase  away  those  clouds  that  are  upon  his  thtone,  that 
the  lustre  of  his  majesty  may  break  forth  to  the  eoofusioii  of 
all  the  children  of  pride  that  vaunt  against  him.  God  has  a 
dominion  orer  us  as  a  Lawgiver,  as  we  are  his  creatures,  and 
a  dominion  over  us  in  a  way  of  justice,  aa  we  are  bis  cri- 
minals. 

ra.]  This  punishment  is  unavoidable. 

None  can  escape  him.  He  has  the  sole  authority  over  hell 
and  death,  the  keya  of  both  are  in  his  hand;  the  greatest  Cesar 
can  no  more  escape  him  than  the  meanest  peasant;  "  Who  art 
thou,  0  great  mountain,  before  Zenibbabel?"  Zech.iT.7.  The 
height  of  angels  is  oo  match  for  him,  much  less  that  of  the 
mortal  grandees  of  the  world.  They  can  no  more  resist  him  than 
the  meanest  person;  but  are  rather,  as  the  highest  steeples,  the 
fittest  marks  for  his  crushing  thunder.  If  he  speaks  the  word, 
the  principalities  of  men  come  down,  and  the  crown  of  their 
glory,  Jer  xiii.  IS.  He  can  take  the  mighty  away  in  a  moment, 
and  that  without  hands,  that  is,  without  instruments.  Job  zzziv, 
SO.  The  strongest  are  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
iron  and  clay,  iron  to  man,  but  clay  to  God,  to  be  crumbled  to 
nothing. 

What  comfort  can  be  reaped  from  a  creature,  when  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world  arms  himself  with  terrors,  and  begins 
his  visitation  ?  "  What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation? — to 
whom  will. ye  fly  for  help?  and  where  will  ye  leave  your 

f[lory?"  Isa.  x.  3.  The  torments  from  a  subject  may  be  re- 
ieved  by  the.  prince,  but  -  where  can  there  be  an  appeal  from 
the  Sovereign  of  the  world?  Where  is  there  any  above  him  to 
control  him,  if  he  will  oveiihrow  us?,  who  is  there  to  call  htm 
to  account,  and  say  to  him.  What  dost  thou  ?  He  works  by  an 
uncontrollable  authority,  he  needs  not  ask  leave  of  any.  He 
works,  and  none  can  let  it,  Isa.  jliii,  13.  As  when  he  will  re- 
lieve,  none  can  afflict;  so  when  he  will  wound,  none  can  re- 
lieve. If  a  king  appoint  the  punishment  of  a  rebel,  the  great- 
est favourite  in  the  court  cannot  speak  a  comfortable  word  to 
him.  The  most  beloved  angel  in  heaven  cannot  sweeten  and 
ease  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  the  sovereign  power  is  set  against 
to  make  (he  butt  of  his  wrath.  The  devils  lie  under  his  sen- 
tence, and  wear  their  chains  as  marks  of  their  condemnation, 
without  hope  of  ever  having  them  filed  off,  since  they  are  laid 
upon  them  by  the  authority  of  an  irresponsible  Sovereign. 

[3,]  By  his  sovereign  authority,  God  can  make  any  creature 
the  instrument  of  his  vengeance ;  ho  has  all  the  creatures  at  bis 
beck,  and  can  commission  any  of  them  to  be  a  dreadful  scourge. 
Strong  winds  and  tempests  fulfil  his  word,  Psal.  cxIviiL  8.  The 
lightnmgs  answer  him  at  his  call,  and  cry  aloud,  Here  are  we, 
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Job  xzxviii.  35.  By  his  soveieign  authority  he  caii  rendfir 
locusts  as  mischievoas  as  lions,  forge  the  meanest  creatures 
into  swords  and  arrows,  and  commission  the  most  despicable 
to  be  his  ezecufioners;  he  can  cut  off  joy  from  our  spirits,  and 
make  our  own  hearts  be  our  tormentors,  onr  most  confident 
friends  our  persecutors,  our  nearest  relations  to  be  his  avengers; 
they  are  more  his,  who  is  their  Sovereign,  than  ours,  who  place 
a  Tain  confidence  in  them.  Rather  than  Abraham  shall  want 
children,  he  can  raise  up  stones  and  adopt  them  into  his  family; 
and  rather  than  not  execute  his  vengeance,  he  can  array  the 
atones  in  the  streets,  and  make  them  his  armed  subjects  against 
us.  If  he  speak  the  word,  a  hair  shall  drop  from  our  heads  to 
choke  us,  or  a  vapour,  congealed  into  rheum  in  onr  heads, 
shall  drop  dowa  and  putrefy  our  vitals.  He  can  never  want 
weapons  who  is  sovereign  over  the  thunders  of  heaven  and 
stones  of  the  earth,  over  every  creature,  and  can  by  a  sovereign 
word  turn  our  greatest  comforts  into  curses. 

[4.j  This  punishment  must  be  terrible.  How  does  David, 
a  great  king,  sound  in  his  body,  prosperous  in  his  crown,  and 
successful  in  his  conquests,  settled  in  all  his  royal  conveniences, 
groan  under  the  wrathful  touch  of  a  greater  King  than  himself, 
m  PsaL  vi.  xxzviiL  and  his  other  penitential  psalms;  not  being 
able  to  give  himself  a  writ  of  ease,  by  all  the  delights  of  hia 
palace  and  kingdom.  If  the  wrath  of  a  king  be  as  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  to  a  poor  subject,  Prov.  xix.  12,  how  great  is  the  wrath 
of  the  King  of  kings,  that  cannot  be  set  forth  by  the  terror  of" 
all  the  amazing  volleys  of  thunder,  that  have  been  since 
the  creation,  if  the  noise  of  all  vere  gathered- into  one?  As 
there  is  an  inconceivable  ground  of  joy  in  the  special  favour 
of  so  mighty  a  King,  so  is  there  of  terror  in  his  severe  displea- 
sure. "  He  is  terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  Psal.  Izzvi. 
18.  "  With  God  is  terrible  majesty,"  Job  xxxvii.  22.  What 
a  folly  is  it  then  to  rebel  against  so  mighty  a  Sovereign! 

Use.  (3.)  Is  of  comfort.  The  throne  of  God  drops  honey 
and  sweetness,  as  well  as  dread  and  terror;  all  his  other  attri- 
butes  afford  little  relief,  without  this  of  his  dominion,  and  uni- 
versal command;  when  therefore  he  speaks  of  his  being  the 
God  of  his  people,  he  often  prefaces  it  with,,  "the  Lord  thy 
God;"  his  sovereignty  as  a  Lord  being  the  ground  of  all  the 
comfort  ve  can  take  in  his  federal  relation  as  our  God;  thy 
God,  but  superior  to  thee;  (by  God,  not  as  thy  cattle  and  goods 
are  thine,  in  a  way  of  sole  propriety,  but  a  Lord  too  in  a  way 
of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  thee^  but  over  all  things  else  for 
thee.  As  the  end  of  God's  settling  earthty  governments,  was  ■ 
for  the  good  of  the  communities  over  whi!^  the  governors  pre- 
nde ;  so  God  exercises  bis  government  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
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and  more  particularly -for  the  good  of  the  chnrc}i,'over  whid^ 
he  is  a  peculiar  Governor. 

[t.]  His  love  to  his  people  is  as  great  as  his  soTereignty  over 
them.  He  stands  not  upoii  his  dorfiinion  with  his  people  m 
much,  as  upon  his  affection  to  them ;  he  would  not  be  called 
Baali,  my  Lord,  that  is,  he  would  not  be  known  only  by  the 
naine  of  sovereignty,  but  Ishi,  my  Husband,  a  name  of  autho- 
rity and  sweetness  together,  Hos,  it.  16.  19.  He  signifies,  that 
he  is  not  only  the  Lord  of  our  spirits  and  bodies,  but  a  husband 
by  a  marriage  ifnot,  admitting  us  to  a  nearness  to  him,  and 
commtinion  of  gooda  with  him.  Though  he  majestically  sita 
upon  a  high  throne,  yet  it  is  a  throne  encircled  with  a  rainbow, 
Ezek.  i.  S8;  to  show,  that  his  government  of  his  people  is  not 
only  in  a  way  of  absolute  dominion,  but  also  in  a  way  of  fede- 
ral relation.  He  seems,  to  own  himself  their  snlijecl,  rather 
than  their  sovereign,  when  he  gives  them  a  charter  lo  com- 
mand him  in  the  affairs  of  his  church;  ^  Ask  me  of  things  to 
come  concerning  my  sons,  and  concernihg  the  work  of  my 
hands  command  ye  me,"  Isa.  zlv.  11.  Some  read  it  by  way 
of  question,  as  a  corrective  of  presumption;  Do  you  ask  of  me 
things  to  come,  and  seem  to  command  me  concerningthe  works 
of  my  hands,  as  if  you  were  more  careful  of  my  interest  among 
my  pec^le,  than  I  am,  who  have  formed  them?  But  if  this 
were  the  sense,  it  would  seem  to  discourage  an  importunity  of 
prayer  for  public  deliverance ;  and  therefore  to  take  it  aeconl- 
mg  to  our  translation,  it  is  an  exhortation  to  prayer,  and  a 
mighty  encouragement  in  the  management  and  exercise  of  it 
Urge  me  with  my  promise,  in  a  way  of  humble  importunity, 
and  you  shall  find  me  as  willing  to  perform  my  word,  and  gra- 
tify your  desires,  as  if  I  were  rather  under  your  authority,  than 
you  under  mine;  as  much  as  to  say,  If  I  be  not  as  good  as  my 
word,  to  satisfy  those  desires  that  are  according  to  my  promise^ 
implead  me  at  my  own  throne,  and  if  I  be  failing  in  it,  I  will 
give  judgment  against  myself:  almost  like  princes'  charters,  and 
gracious  grants,  we  grant  such  a  thing  against  us,  and  our 
heirs,  giving  the  subject  power  to  implead  them,  if  they  be  not 
punctually  observed  by  them.  How  is  the  love  of  God  seen  in 
his  condescension  below  the  majesty  of  earthly  governors !  He 
that  might  command  by  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority,  does 
not  only  do  that,  but  entreats  in  the  quality  of  a  subject,  as  if 
he  had  not  a  fulness  to  supply  ils,  but  needed  something  from 
us  for  a  supply  of  himself;  "  As  4hough  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us,"  2  Cor.  v.  20.  And.  when  he  may  challenge  as  a  due 
by  the  right  of  his  pYo^riety,  what  we  bestow  upon  his  poor, 
which  are  his  subjects  as  welt  as  oOrs,  he  reckons  it  as  a  loan 
to  him,  aa  if  what  we  had  were  more  our  own  than  his,  Prov. 
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xix.  17.  He  stabds  not  upon  his  domioiOD  so  much  with  us, 
when  he  fiods  us  conscientious  in  paying  the  duty  we  owe  to 
him.  He  rules  as  a  Father  by  iove,  as  well  as  by  authority; 
he  enters  into  a  peculiar  communion  with  poor  earthly  worms; 
plants  his  gracious  tabernacle  among  the  troops  of  sinners,  in- 
Btiucts  us  by  his  word,  invites  us  by  his  benefits,  admits  us 
into  his  presence,  is  more  desirous  td  bestow  his  smiles  than 
we  to  receive  them;  and  acts  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  he  were 
willing  to  resign  his  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  any  that  were 
possessed  with  more  love  and  kindness  to  119  than  himself. 
This  is  the  comfort  of  believers. 

[S.]  la  his  being  sovereign,  bis  pardons  carry  in  them  a  full 
security.  He  that  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  death,  pardons  the 
crime,  and  wipes  off  the  guilt.  Who  can  repeal  the  act  of  the 
chief  Governor?  What  tribunal  can  null  the  decrees  of;  an  ab- 
solute throne?  "I,  even.I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgres- 
sions for  mine  own  sake,"  Isa.  xliii.  25.  '  His  sovereign  domin- 
ion renders  his  mercy  comfortable.  The  clemency  of  a  subject, 
though  never  so  great,  cannot  pardon;  people  may  pity  a  crimi- 
tkal,  while  the  execuiioner  tortures  him,  and  strips  him  of  his 
life;  but  the  clemency  of  the  supreme  prince  establishes  a  par- 
don. Since  we  are  under  the  dominion  of  God,  if  he  pardons, 
who  can  reverse  it?  If  he  does  not,  what  will  the  pardons  of 
men  profit  us  in  regE*d  of  an  eternal  slate  ?  If  God  be  a  King  for 
ever,  then  he  whom  God  forgives,  he  in  whom  God  reigns,  shall 
hve  for  ever.  Ske  he  would  want  subjects  on  earth,  and  have 
none  of  his  lower  creatures,  which  he  formed  upon  the  earth, 
to  reigu  over  the  dis^lution  of  the  world ;  if  his  pardons  did  not 
Btand  secure,  he  would  afler  this  life  have  no  voluntary  subjects 
that  had  formerly  a  being  upon  the  earth;  he  would  be  a  King 
only  over  the  damned  creatures. 

[3.]  Corruptions  will  be  certainly  subdued  in  his  voluntary 
subjects.  The  covenant,  "  I  will  be  your  God,"  implies  protec- 
tion, government,  and  relief,  which  are  all  grounded  upon  sov- 
ereignty: that  therefore  which  is  our  greatest  burden,  will  be 
removed  by  his  sovereign ,  power.  "  He  will  subdue  our  ini- 
quities," Micah  vii.  19.  If  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church 
shall  not  bear  up  against  his  dominion,  and  perpetuate  their 
rebellions  unpunished,  those  within  his  people  shall  as  little 
bear  up  against  his  throne,  without  being  destroyed  by  him. 
The  billows  of  our  own  hearts  and  the  ragipg  waves  whhin  ns, 
are  as  much  at  his  beck  as  those  without  us.  And  his  sovei- 
e^oly  is  more  eminent  in  quelling  the  corruptions  of  the  heart,- 
than  the  commotions  of  the  world;  in  reigning  over  men's 
spirits,  by  changii^  them,  or  curbing  ihem,  more  than  over 
men's  bodies,  by  pinching  and  punishing  them.  The  remain- 
ders of  Satan's  empire  wUl  moalder  away  before  him,  since  he 
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that  is  in  us,  is  a  grefiter  Sorereign,  ihan  he  that  is  la  -the  world, 
1  John  ir.  4.  His  enemies  wDf  be  laid  at  his  feet,  and  so  nevei 
shall  preTaii  against  him,  when  his  kingdom  shall  come.  Ho 
-  could  not  be  Lord  of  any  man  as  a  happy  creature,  if  be  did 
Dot  by  his  power  ic^Ue  them  happy;  and  he  could  not  make 
them  happy,  unless  by  his  grace  he  made  them  holy.  He  could 
not  be  praised  as  a  Lord  of  glory,  if  he  did  not  make  some  crea- 
tures glorious,  to  praise  him;  and  an  earthly  creature  could  not 
praise  him  perfectly,  unless  he  had  every  grain  of  enmity  tohu 
glory  taken  out  of  his  heart.  Since  God  is  the  only  Sovereign, 
he  only  can  still  the  commotions  in  our  spirits,  and  pull- down 
all  the  ensigns  of  the  devil's  royalty;  he  can  waste  him  by  the 
powerful  word  of  his  lips. 

.[4.'}  Plence  is  a  strong  eocouragemeDt  for  prayer.  "My 
King"  was  the  strong  compellation  David  used  in  prayer,  as 
an  argument  of  comfort  and  confidence,  as  well  aa  that  of  "my 
God."  "  Hearken  unio  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my  King,  and  my 
God,"  Psal.  V.  2,  To  be  a  king,  is  to  have  an  o^ce  of  gorem- 
ment  and  protection.  He  gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  Imn 
as  the  Judge  of  all.  Heb.  xii.  23;  that  is,  as  the  Governor  of 
the  world ;  we  pray  to  one  that  has  the  whole  globe  of  heaven  • 
and  earth  in  his  hand,  and  can  do  whatsoever-he  wUL  Thoi^h 
he  be  higher  than'  the  cherubi^,  and  transcendently  above  all 
in  majesty,  yet  we  may  soar  up  to  him  vwth  the  wings  of  our 
soul,  faith,  and  love,  and  lay  open  our  cause^  and  find  him  as 
gracious,  as  if  he  were  the  meanest  subjecMou  earth,  rather 
than  the  most  sovereign  God  in  heaven. 

He  has  as  much  of  tenderness  as  he  has  of  authority,  and  is 
pleased  with  prayer,  which  js  an  acknowledgment  of  his  do- 
minion, an  honouring  of.  tlntt  which  he  delights  to  honour:  for 
prayer,  in  the  notion  of  it,  imports  thus  much,  that  God  is  lbs 
Rector  of  the  world,  that  he  takes  notice  of  human  affairs,  that 
he  is  a  careful,  just,  wise  Governor,  a  storehouse  of  blessing,  a  ~ 
fountain  of  goodness  to  the  indigent,  and  a  relief  lo  the  op- 
pressed. What  have  we  reason  to  fear,  when  the  Sovereign  of 
the  world  gives  us  liberty  to  approach  to  him,  and  lay  open 
our  case?  that  God,  who  is  King  of  the  whole  eardi,  not  only 
of  a  few  Tillages  or  cities  in  the  earth ;  and  not  only  King  of 
this  low  place  of  our  dross,  but  of  heaven,  having  prepared  or 
established  his  throne  in  the  most  glorious  place  of  the  creation. 
[5.]  Here  is  comfort  in  afflictions.  Asa  Sovereign,  he  is  tho 
author  of  afflictions,  as  a  Sovereign,  he  can  be  the  remover  of 
them;  he  can  command  the  waters  of  affliction  to  go  so  farmi. 
no  farther.  If  he  speaks  the  word,  a  disease  shall  depart,  as 
soon  {IS  a  servant  shall  from  yoiu-  presence  with  aiiod.  If  we 
are  banished  from  one  place,  he  can  command  a  belter  for  as 
in  another.    If  he  orders  Mpab,  a  nation  that  bad  no  great 
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kindness  for  his  people,  to  let-  hisoutcuts  dwell  with  them,  they 
shall  entertain  them,  and  a^ord  them  Batictuaiy,  Isa.  xvi.  4: 
Again,  God  cbasteaelh  as  a  Sovereif  n,  but  teacheth  a8.a  Fa- 
ther, Psal.  zciv.  12.  The  exercise  of  hit  authority  is  not  with- 
out an  exercise  of  his  goodness.  He  does  not  correct  for  his 
owD  pleasure,  or  the  creature's  torment,  but  for  the  creature's 
instruction;  though  the  rod  be  in  the  hand  of  a  Sovereign,  yet 
it  is  tinctured  with  the  kindness  of  Qirine  bo^'els.  He  can 
order  them  aa  a  Sovereign,  to  mortify  our  desh,  and  try  our 
&ilh.  In  the  severest  tempest,  the  Lord  that  raised  the  wind 
against  us,  which  shattered  the  ship,  and  tore  its  rigging,  can 
change  that  contrary  wind  for  a  more  happy  one,  to  drive  ua 
iuto  the  port. 

[6.]  It  is  a  comfort  against  the  projects  of  the  church's  ad- 
versaries ia  times  of  public  commotions.  The  consideration  of 
the  Divine  aovereignly  may  arm  us  against  the  threatenings  of 
mighty  ones,  and  the  menaces  of  persecutors.  God  haa  autho- 
rity above  th»  crowns  of  men,  and  a  wisdom  superior  to  the 
cabals  of  men.  None  can  move  a  step  without  him;  he  has 
a  negative  voice  upon  their  counsels,  a  negative  hand  upon 
their  motions;  their  politic  resolvei  must  stop  at  the  point  he 
has  prescribed  them.  Their  formidable  strength  cannot  exceed 
the  limits  he  has  set  them,  their  overreaching  wisdom  expires 
at  the  breath  of  Ood;  "There  is  no  wisdom  nor  understanding 
nor  counsel  against  the  Lord,"  Frov,  xxi.  30.  Not  a  bullet 
can  be  discharged,  nor  a  sword  drawn,  a  wall  battered,  nor  a 
person  despatched  out  of  the  world,  without  the  leave  of  God, 
by  the  mightiest  in  the  world.  The  instruments  of  Satan  are 
no  more  free  from  his  sovereign  restraint  than  their  inspirer; 
they  cannot  pull  the  hook  out  of  their  nostrils,  nor  cast  the  bri- 
dle out  of  their  mouths.  This  sovereign  can  shake  the  earth, 
rend  the  hfiavens,  overthrow  mountains,  the  most  mountainous 
opposer  of  his  interest.  Though  the  nations  rush  in  against  his 
paople  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  "  Ged  shall  rebuke 
them,  they  shaltbe  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before 
the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before.the  whidwind,"  Isa. 
zvii.  13.  So  does  he  often  burst  in  pieces  the  most  mischier- 
ons  designs,  and  conducts  the  oppressed  to  a  happy  port.  He 
often  turns  the  severest  tempests  into  a  calm,  as  well  as  the 
most  peaceful  calm  into  a  horrible  storm.  How  often  has  a 
well  rigged  ship,  that  seemed  to  spurn  the  sea  under  her, 
and  beat  the  waves  before  her  to  a  foam,  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  bowels  of  that  element,  over  whose  back  she  rode  a  little 
before. .  God  never  comes  to  deliver  his  church  as  a  Governor, 
bat  in  a  wrathful  posture:  "As  I  live^saith  the  Lord  God, 
surely  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  a  stretched-out  arm,  and 
with  fury  poured  out,  will  I  rule  over  you,"  Ezek.  xx.  S3;  not 
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'with  fury  poured. vut  upon  the  chuieh,  bnt  fury  poaied  ont 
upon'  hei  enemies,  as  the  words  foUowiug'  evidence.  The 
•  t^urch  he  would  bring  out  from  the-countries.whera  she  was 
scattered,  and  bring  the  people  into  the  bond  of  the  <H>TenHnL 
He  sometimes  cuts  off  the  spirits  of  princes,  Psal.  Ixzvi.  IS,  that 
is,  cuts  off  their  designs,  as  men  do  the  pipes  of  a  watercourseT 
The  hearts  of  all  ate  as  opdii.  to  him,  as  the  riches  of  heaven 
where  he  resides.  '  He  can, slip  an  inclination  into  the  heart  (rf 
the  mighty,  which  they  dreiitaed  not  of  before;  and  if  he  does 
not  change  their  projects,  he  can  make  them  abortive,  and 
waylay  them  in  their  attempts.  Laban  marched  with  fury,  but 
God  put  a  restraint  upon  his  passion  against  Jacob,  Gen.  xzzi. 
£4.  29.  The  devils  which  ravage  men's  minds,  must  be  stilf, 
when  he  gives  out  his  sovereign  orders.  This  sovereign  can 
make  his  people  find  favour  in  ihe  eyes  of  ihocrueL  Egyptian^ 
who  had  so  long  oppressed  them,  Ezod.  zi.  3;  and  speak  a 
good  word  in  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  that  he  should  order  his  captain  to  take  bim  into  his 
special  protection;  when  he  took  Zedekiah  away  prisoner  in 
chains,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  Jar.  ixxix.  11.  His  people  cannot 
want  deUverance  from  him,  whoiias  all  the  world  at  his  com- 
mand, when  be  is  pleased  to  bestow  it:  he  has  as  many  instru- 
ments of  deliverance,-a8  he  has  creatures  at  his  beck  in  heaven 
or  earth  from  the  meanest  to  the  highest.  As  he  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  church  has  not  only  an  interest  in  the  strength  he 
himself  is  possessed  wilh,  but  in  the  strength  of  all  the  crea- 
tures Uiat  are  under  his  command,  in  the  elements  below  and 
angels  above;  in  those armies  of  heaven,  and  ic  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  he  does  what  he  will,  Dan.  iv.  35.  They 
are  all  in  order  and  array  at  his  command.  There  are  angels 
to  employ  in  the  fatal  stroke,  Uce  and  fiogs  to  quell  the  stub- 
born hearts  «f  his  enemies.  He  can  range  his  thunders  and 
lightnings,  the  artillery  of  heaven  and  the  worms  of  the  earth 
in  his  service.  He  can  muzzle  lions,  calm  the  fary  of  the  fire, 
turn  his  enemies*  swords  into  their  own  bowels,  and  their  artil- 
lery on  their  own  breasts;  setlhe-wind  in  their  teeth,  and  make 
their  chariot  wheels  languish;  make  the  sea  enter  a  quanel 
wilh  them,  and  wrap  them  in  its  ttraves,  till  it  has  stiffed  them 
in  its  lap.  The  angels  have  storms,  and  tempests,  and  wars  in 
their  hands,  but  at  the  disposal  of  God,  Rev.  vii.  1,  2:  when 
they  shall  cast  them  out  against  the  empire  of  antichrist,  then 
shall  Satan  be  discharged  from  bis  threoe,  and  no  more  seduce 
the  nations;  (he  everlasting  gospel  shall  be  preached,  and  God 
shall  reign  gloriously  in  Sion.  Let  us  therefore  shelter  our- 
selves in  the  Divine  sovereignty,  regard  God  as  the  Most  High 
in  our  dangers  and  in'our  petitions.  This  was  D&vid's  resolu- 
tion, Psal.  Ivii.  1,  a.    "I  will  cry  unto  God  OuM  high."    This 
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dominion  of  God  is  the  true  toVer:  of  David,  wherein  there- 
are  a  thousand  shields,  for  defuice  and  encouragement.  Cant. 
iv.  4. 

Use.  (4.)  If  Ood  has  an  extensive  dominion  over  the  whole 
world,  this  ought  to  be  ofteti  meditated  on  and  acknowledged 
Dy  us.  This  is  the  universal  duty  of  mankind ;  if  he  be  [he 
3bvereign  of  all,  we  should  frequently  think  of  our  great 
Prince,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  his  subjects,  and  hinj  our 
Lord.  God  will  be  acknowledged  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth; 
the  neglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the  j  tidgments  which  are  sent 
upon  the  world.  All  the  prodigids  were  lo  this  end,  that  they 
might  know  or  acknowledge  that  God  was  the  Lord,  Exod.  z. 
2.  As  God  was  Proprietor,  he  demanded  ihe  firsl-boru  of 
every  Jew,  and  the  first-born  of  every  beast,  the  one  was  lo 
be  redeemed,  And  the  other  to  be  sacrificed ;  this  was  the  quit- 
rent  they  were  to  pay  to  him  for  their  fruitful  land.  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him,  aa  a  homage, 
due  to  the  landlord,  and  an  acknowledgment  they  held  all  in- 
chief  of  him.  The  practice  of  offering  first-fruits  for  an  ac- 
knowledgment off  God's  sovereignty  was  among  many  of  the  , 
heathens,  and  very  ancient;  hence  they  dedicated  some  of  the 
chief  of  their  spoils,  owning  thereby  the  domioioD  and  good- 
ness of  God,  whereby  they  had  gained  the  victory.  CaiB 
owned  this  in  ofiering  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  his  sin 
he  owned  no  more,  namely,  his  being  a  sinner,  and  meriting 
the  justice  of  God,  as  his  brother  Abel  did  in  his  bloody  sacri- 
fice. God  was  a  sovereign  Proprietor  and  Governor  while  man 
was  in  a  state  of  innocence,  but  when  man  proved  a  rebel,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  bore  another  relation  towards  him,  that  of 
a  Judge,  added  to  the  other.  The  first  fruits  might  have  been 
offered  to  God  in  a  state  of  innocence^  as  ^  homage  to  him  as 
Lord  of  the  manor  of  the  world:  the  design  of  (hem  was  to 
own  God's  propriety  in  all  things,  and  men's  dependence  on 
him  for  the  influences  of  heaven  in  producing  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  which  he  had  ordered  for  their  use.  The  design  of  sacri- 
fices and  placing  beasts  instead.of  the-criminal,  was  to  acknow- 
ledge their  own  guilt,  and  God  as  a  sovereign  Judge.  Caiti 
owned  the  first,  but  not  the  Second;  he  acknowledged  his  de- 
pendence on  God  as  a  proprietor,  but  not  His  obnoxionsness  to 
Ood  as  a  Judge,  which  may  be  probably  gathered  from  his 
own  speech,  when  God  came  to  examine  him,  and  ask  him  for 
his  brother.  "  Am  1  my  brother's  keeper?"  Gen.  iv.  9,  Why 
do  you  ask  me;  though  I  own  thee  as  the  Lord  of  my.land'and 
goods,  yet  I  do  net  think  myself  accountable  to  thee  for  all  my  ' 
actions.  This  sovereignty  of  God  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
in  all  the  parts  of  it,  in  all  the  matiifestatioas  of  it  to  the  cioa-'  ~ 
Vol..  II.— 68 
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ture.  We  should  bear  a  setueof  this  always  upon  oar  spirits, 
and  be  ofteti  ia  the  thoughts  of  it  1b  our  retLrements.  We 
should  fancy  that  we  saw  God  upon  his  throne  in  his  royal 
gaib,  and  great  attendants  about  him,  and  take  a  view  of  it,  to 
imprint  an  awe  upoa  our  spirits. 

The  meditation  on  this  would ' 

[1.]  Fix  us  on  him  as  an  object  of  trust.  It  is  upon  his 
sovereign  dominion,  as  much  as  upon  any  thing,  that  safe  and 
secure  confidence  is  built;  for  if  he  had  any  superior  aboTe 
-  bin),  to  cotMrol  him  in  his  designs  and  promises,  his  reracitf 
and  power  would  b«  of  Utile  etficacyi  to  form  our  souls  to  a 
close  adherency  to  him.  It  were  not  fit  to  make  him  ther  object 
of  our  trust,  that  can  be  gainsaid  by  a  higher  than  himself,  aad 
had  not  a  full  authority  to  answer  our  expectations;  if  we  were 
possessed  with  this  notion  fully  and  believingty,  that  God  is 
high  above  all,  that  his  kingdom  rules  over  all,  we  should  not 
catch  at  every  broken  reed,  and  stand  gaping  for  comforts 
from  a  pebble  stone.  He  that  understands  the  authority  of  a 
king,  would  not  waive  a  reliance  on  his  promise,  to  depend 
upon  the  breath  of  a  changeling  favourite.  None  but  an  igno- 
rant man  would  change  the  security  he  may  have  upon  the 
height  of  a  rock,  to  expect  it  from  the  dwarfishoess  of  a  mole 
hill.  To  put  confidence  in  any  inferior  lord,  more  than  in  the 
prince,  is  a  folly  in  civil  converse,  but  a  rebellion  in  Divine. 
God  only  being  above  all,  can  alone  rule  all,  can  command 
things  to  help  us,  and  check  other  things  which  we  depend  on, 
and  make  them  fall  short  of  our  expectations.  The  due  con* 
sideration  of  this  doctrine  would  make  us  pierce  through  second 
causes  to  the  first,  and  look  further  than  to  the  smaller  sort  of 
sailors,  that  climb  the  ropes  and  dress  the  sails,  to  the  pilot  that 
sits  at  the  helm,4he  master,  that  by  an  indisputable  authority 
orders  all  their  motions.  We  should  not  depend  upon  second 
causes  for  our  support,  but  look  beyond  ihem  to  the  authority 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  dominion  he  has  over  all  the  works  of  his 
hands.  "  Ask  ye  of  the  Lord  rain  in  the  lime  of  the  latter 
rain,"  Zech.  x.  1..  When  the  seasons  of  the  year  conspire  for 
the  producing  such  an  effect,  when  the  usual  time  of  rain  is 
wheeled  about  in  the  year,  slop  not  your  thoughts  at  the  point 
of  the  heavens,  whence  you  expect  it,  but  pierce  the  heavens, 
and  solicit  God,  who  must  give  order  for  it  before  it  comes. 
The  4ne  meditation  of  all  things  depending  on  the  Divine  do- 
minion, would  strike  off  our  hands  from  all  other  holds,  so  that 
no  creature  would  engross  the  dependence  and  trust  which  is 
.  clue  to  the  first  cause;  as  we  do  not  thank  the  heavens  when 
they  pour  out  rain,  so  we  are  not  to  depend  upon  them  when 
w«>Tvarfrk;  God  is  to  be  sought  to  when  the  womb  of  second 
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causfls  is  opened  to  relieve  ns,  as  well  as  when  the  womb  of 
second  caosea  is  barren,  and  brings  not  forth  its  wonted 
progeny, 

[2.]  It  would  make  us  diligent  in  worship.  The  considera- 
tion of  God  as  the  supreme  Lord,  is  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion; Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  prefaces  the  Lord's 
prayer. '  Palher  is  a  name  of  authority;  in  heaven,  the  place 
where  he  has  fixed  his  throne,  notes  his  government;  not  my 
Father,  but  our  Father,  notes  the  extent  of  (his  authority.  In 
all  worship  we  acknowledge  the  object  of  our  worship,  our 
Lord,  and  ourselves  his  vassals;  if  we  bear  a  sense  that  he  is 
our  Sovereign  King,  it  would  draw  us  to' him  in  every  exi- 
gence, and  keep  us  with  him  in  a  reverential  posture,  in  every 
address;  when  we  come  we  should  be  careful  not  to  violate  his 
right,  but  render  him  the  homage  due  to  his  royalty.  We 
should  not  appear  before  him  wilh  empty  souls,  but  filled  with 
holy  thoughts.  We  should  bring  him  the  best  of  our  flock,  and 
present  him  with  the  prime  of  our  strength;  were  we  sensible 
we  hold  all  of  him,  we  should  not  withhold  any  thingirom 
him,  which  is  more  worthy  than  another.  Our  hearts  would 
be  framed  into  an  awful  regard  of  him,  when  we  consider  that 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  the  Lord  our  God,  Deut.  xxviii.  .58. 
We  should  look  to  our  feet  when  we  enter  into  his  house,  if  we 
considered  him  in  heaven  upon  his  throne,  and  ourselves  oa 
earth  at  his  footstool,  Eccl,  v.  l,  2;  lower  before  him  than  a 
vorm  before  an  angel ;  it  would  hinder  garishness  and  light- 
ness. The  Jews,  says  Capet,  on  the  1  Tim.  i.  17;  repeat  this  ' 
expression,  King  of  worlds, or  Eternal  King;  probably  the  first 
original  of  it  might  be,  to  stake  them  down  from  wandering. 
When  we  consider  the  majesty  of  Ood  clothed  with  a  robe  of  ' 
light,  sitting  upon  his  high  throne,  adorned  with  his  royal  en- 
signs, we  should  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
majesty  with  the  sacrifice  of  fools,  wilh  light  motions  and 
foolish  thoughts,  as  if  he  were  one  of  our  companions  to  be 
drolled  with.  We  should  not  hear  bis  word  as  if  it  were  the 
voice  of  some  ordinary  peasant.  The  consideration  of  Majesty 
would  engender  reverence  in  our  service;  it  would  also  make 
us  speak  of  God  with  honour  and  resp^t,  as  of  a  great  and 
glorious  King,  and  not  use  defaming  expressions  of  him,  as  if 
he  were  au  infamous  being.  And  were  he  considered  as  a  ter- 
rible Majesty,  he  would  not  be  frequently  solicited  by  some,  to 
pronounce  a  damnation  upon  them,  upon  every  occasion. 

[3.]  It  would  make  us  charitable  to  others.  Since  he  is  our 
Lord,  the  great  Proprietor  of  the  world,  it  is  fit  he  should  have 
apart  of  our  goods,  as  well  as  our  time;  he  being  the  Lord  both 
of  our  goods  and  time.  The  Lord  is  to  be  honoured  with  our 
substaoce,  Prov.  iii.  9.    Kings  were  not  to  be  approached  with- 
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out  a  present;  tribute  is  due  to  kings:  buf  because  he  has  no 
need  of  any  from  us  to  beamp  his  state,  maiiitain  the  charge  of 
his  wars,  or  pay  his  military  offic^  and  host,  it  is  a  debt  due  to 
him,  (0  acknowledge  him  in  his  poor,  to  sustain  those  !hat  are 
a  part  of  his  substance;  though  he  stands  in  no  need  of  it  him* 
self,  yet  thdpoorjthatwe  have  always  with  us,  do^  as  a  seveoih 
part  of  our  weekly  time,  so  some  part  of  our  weekly  gains  is 
due  to  himi  There  was  to  be  a  weekly  laying  by  in  store 
somewhat  <^  what  God  had  prospered  them,  for  the  relief  of 
others,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2;-the  quanuty  is  not'determined,  that  is 
left  to  every  man's  conscience,  according  as  God  has  prospered 
him  that  we«k.  If  we  considered  God  as  the  donor  and  Pro- 
prietor, we  should  dispose  of  his  gifts  according  to  the  design  of 
the  true  owner,-arid  act  in  our  places  as  stewards  intrusted  by 
him,  and  not  faoaid  iip  his  part  as  well  as  our  own  in  our  coffers. 
We  should  not  deny  him  a  small  quit-rent,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  we  have  a  greater  income  from  him;  wesbould  b« 
ready  to  give  the  inconsiderable  pittance  he  requires  of  na,  as 
.  an  acknowledgment  of  his  propriety  as  well  as  hber&lity. 

[4.]  It  would  make  us  watchful,  and  arm  us  against  &11  temp- 
tations. Had  Eve  stuck  to  her  first  argument  against  the  ser- 
pent, she  had  not  been  instrumental  to  that  destruction  which 
mankind  yet  feel  the  smart  of.  "  God  has  said,  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  it,"  Gen.  iii.  3.  The  great  Governor  of  .the  world  has  laid 
his  sovereign  command  upon  us  in  this  point.  The  temptation 
gained  no  ground,  till  her  heart  let  go  the  sense  of  this  for  the 
pleasure  of  her  eye  and  palate.  TheTepetifionof  tbi3,tbegreat 
Lord  of  the  world  had  said,  or  ordered,  had  both  unai^mented 
and  disarmed  the  tempter.  A  sense  of  God's  dominion  over  as 
would  discourage  a  temptation,  and  put  it  out  of  couDtenance; 
it'wquld  bring  us  with  a  vigorous  strength  to  beat  it  back  to  a 
retreat:  if  this  were  as  strongly  urged  as  temptation,  it  wonld 
make  the  heart  of  the  tempted  strong,  and  the  motion  of  tbe 
tempter  feeble. 

.  [5.]  It  would  make  us  entertain  afflictions,  as  tbey  ought  to 
-foe  entertained,  namely,  with  a  respect  to  God.  When  men 
make  light  of  any  affliction  from  God,  it  is  a  contempt  of  his 
sov<(reignty;'as  to  contemn  the  frown,  displeasure,  and  check  of 
a  prince,  is  an  affront  to  majesty;  it  is,  as  if  they  did  not  care  a 
straw  what  God  did  with  them,  but  dared  him  to  do  his  worst. 
There  is  a  despising  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty,  Job  v.  17. 
To  be  nnhumbled  under  his  hand,  is  as  much  or  more  affront 
to  him,  than  to  be  impatient  under  it.  AiSictions  must  be  en- 
tertained as  a  check  from  heaven,  as  a  frown  from  the  great 
Monarch  of  the  world;  underthefeeliugof  every  stroke,  we  ate 
to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  bounty;  to  desgise  it,  is  to 
make  light  of  his  authority  over  us;  as  to  demise  bis  favours,  is 
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to  makelight  of  hiakindnesstous.  A  sense  of  God's  dominion 
would  make  ua  observe  every  check  from  him,  and  not  diminish 
bis  authority,  by  casting  off  a  due  sense  of  his  correction. 
M'  [6.]  This  dominion  of  God  wbuld  make  us  resign  ourselves 
to  God  in  every  thing.  He  that  considers  himself  a  thing  made 
by  God,  a  vassal  under  his  authority,  would  not  expostulate 
with  him,  and  call  hirit  to  an  account  why  he  has  dealt  so  or^ 
with  him.  It  would  stab  the  vitals  of  all  pleas  against  him. 
We  should  not.  then  contest  with  him,  but  humbly  lay  our  cause 
at  his  feet,  and  say  with  Eli,  "Itis  the  Lord:  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good,"  1  Sam.  iii.  18.  We  should  not  commence 
a  suit  against  God,  when  he  does  not  answer  our  prayers  pre- 
-sently,  and  send  Uie  mercy  we  want  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind;  he  is  (he  Lord,  the  Sovereign.  The  consideration  of  this 
would  put  an  end  to  our  quarrels  with  God.  Should  I  expect 
.that  the  Monarch  of  the  world  should  wait  upon  me,  orl  a 
poor  worm  wait  upon  himP  Must  I  take  state  upon  me  before 
the  throne  of  heaven,  and  expect  the  King  of  kings  should  lay 
by  his  sceptre  to  gratify  my  humour  ?  Surely  Jonah  thought  God 
no  more  than  his  fellow,  or  his  vassal,  at  that  time  when  he 
told  him  to  his  face,  he  did  well  to  be  angry,  as  though  God 
might  not  do  what  he  pleased  with  so  small  a  Uiing  as  a  gourd: 
he  speaks  as  if  be  would  have  sealed  a  lease  of  ejectment,  to 
exclude  hjm  from  any  propriety  in  any  thing  in  the  world. 

[7.]  This  dominion  of  God  would  atop  our  vain  curiosity. 
When  Peter  was  desirous  to  know  the  fale  of  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  Christ  answers  no  more  than  this, "  If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  tilll  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me,"  John 
xxi.  22.  Consider  your  duty,  and  lay  aside  your  curiosity, 
since  it  is  my  pleasure  not  to  reveal  it.  The  sense  of  God's 
absolute  dominion  would  silence  many  vain  disputes  in  the 
world;  what  if  God  will  not  reveal  this  or  that?  The  manner 
and  method  of  his  resolved  should  humble  the  creature  under 
intruding  inquiries. 

I7j!e  (5.)  Of  exhortation. 

[1.]  The  doctrine  of  (he  dominion  of  God  may  teach  ub 
humility.  We  are  never  truly  abased,  but  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  eminence  and  ekcellency  of  the  Deity.  Job  never 
thought  himself  so  pitiful  a  thing,  so  despicable  a  preature,  as 
after  God's  magnificent  declamation  upon  the  theme  of  his 
own  sovereignty,  Job  xUi.  5,  6.  When  God's  name  is  regarded 
as  the  most  excellent  and  sovereign  name -in  all  the  earth,  theii 
is  the  soul  in  the  fittest  temper  to  lie  low,  and  cry  out.  What 
is  man,  that  so  great  a  Majesty  should  be  mindful  of  him? 
WhNi  Abrahan)  considers  God  as  the  supreme  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  be  then  owns  himself  but  dust  and  ashes.  Gen.  zviii. 
25 — af^    Indeed,  how  cab  vvle  and  dusty  man  vaunt  before 
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God,  ivhen  the  angels,  &t  more  excellent  creatnies,  cannot 
stand  tefore  hita,  but  with  a  reil  on  their  fa^s?  How  little  a 
thing  is  man  in  regard  of  all  the  «artb  ?  How  mean  a  thing  is 
the  earth  in  regard  of  the  vaster  heavens?  How  poor  a  thiog 
i^  the  whole  world  in  comparison  6(  God?  How  pitiful  a 
thing  is  man,  if  compared  with  30  excellent  a  majestjr?  There 
18  as  great  a  distance  betv^een  God  and  man,  as  between  being 
and  not  being;  and  the  more  man  considers  the  Divine  royalty, 
the  mare  disesteem  he  will  have  of  himself;  it  would  make 
him  stoop,  and  disrobe  himself,  and  fall  low  before  the.  throne 
of  jhe  King  of  kings,  throwing  down  before  his  throne  any 
crown  be  gloried  in.  Rev.  iv.  10.      ' 

In  regard  of  authority.  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  Ihe 
presence  of  Majesty]  How  foolish  is  it  for.a  country  justice  of 

Eeace  to  think  himself  as  great  as  his  prince  that  commissioned 
im  I  How  unreasonable  is  pride  in  tha  presence  of  the  greatest 
sovereignty!  What  is  human  greatness  befoje  Divine?  Tbe 
stars  discover  no  light  when  the  sun  appears,  but  in 311  bumble 
posture  withdraw  their  lesser  beams,  to  give  Ihe  sole  glory  of 
enlightening  the  world  to  the  sun,  who  is  as  it  were  the  ^ve- 
reigD  of  those  stars,  and  imparts  a  light  unto.  them.  The 
greatest  prince  is  infinitely  less,  if  compared  with  God,  (haa 
the  nieanest  scullion  in  his  kitchen  can  be  before  him.  As  the 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  holiness  of  man  is  a  mere  mote,  com- 
pared  to  the  goodness  and  holiness  of  God,  so  is  the  authority  of 
man  a  mere  trifle  in  regard  of  tbe  sovereignty  of  God.  And 
who  but  a  simple  child  would  be  proud  of  a  mole,  or  trifle? 
Let  man  be  as  great  as  he  can,  and  command  others,  he  is  still 
a  subject  to  one  greater  than  himself.  Pride  would  then  vaaish 
like  smoke  at  the  serious  consideration  of  this  Sovereignty. 

One  of  the  kings  of  (his  country  vary  handsomely  shamed 
the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  that  cried  him  np  as  lord  of  sea  and 
land,  by  ordering  his  chair  to  be  set  ou  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, when  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  commanding  the 
waters  not  to  touch  his  feet;  which  when  they  did  without  any 
regard  to  his  authority,  he  took  occasion  thereby  to  put  his  flat- 
terers out  of  countenance,  and  instruct  himself  in  a  lesson  of 
humility;  "See,"  says  he,  "how  I  rule  all  things,  when  so 
mean  a  thing  as  the  water  will  not  obey  mo!"  It  is  a  ridi- 
culous pride  that  the  Turk  and  Persian. discover  in  their  swell- 
ing titles-  What  poor  sovereigns  are  they  that  cannot  com- 
maiid  a  cloud,  give  out  an  effectual  order  for  a  drop  of  rain  in 
a  tiipe  of  drought,  or  cause  the  bottles  of  heaven  to  turn  their 
mouth  another  way  in  a  time  of  too  much  moisture!  Yet  their 
own  prerogatives  are  so  much  in  their  minds,  that  they  jusile 
out  all  thoughts  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  God,  and  give 
thereby  occasion  to  frequent  rebelUons  against  bim. 
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In  regard  of  propriety.  And  this  doctrine  \a  no  less  an  abate- 
ment of  pride  in  the  highest,  as  well  as  in  the  meanest,  i(  lowers 
pride  in  point  of  propriety,  as  well. as  in  point  of  authority.' 
Is  any  proud  of  his  possessions?',  how  many  lords  of  those 
possessions  have  gone  before  you!  how  many  are  to  follow 
you!  Your  dominion  lasu  but  for  a  short  time,  too  short  to  be 
a  cause. of  any  pride  and  glory  in  it.  God  by  a  sovereign 
power  can  take  you  from  them,  or  them  from  you,  when  he 
pleases.  The  traveller  refreshes  himself  in  the  heat  of  sammer 
tinder  a  shady  tree;  how  many  have  done  so  before  him  the 
same  day,  he  knows  not,  and  how  many  will  hare  the  benefit 
after)  before  night  comes,  he  is  as  much  ignorant  of;  he  and 
the  others  thai  w«nt  before  him  and  follow  after  him,  use  it  for 
their  refreshment,  but  none  of  them  can  say  they  are  the  lords 
of  it;  the  property  is  invested  in  some  other  person,  whom  per- 
haps they  know  not.  The  propriety  of  all  you  have  is  in  God, 
not  truly  in  yourselves.  Does  not  that  man  deserve  scorn  from 
you,  who  will  play  the  proud  fool  in  gay  clothes  and  atlire, 
which  are  known  to  be  none  of  his  own,  but  borrowed?  ]s4t 
hot  the  same  case  with  every  prond  man,  thoagh  he  has  a  pro- 
perty in  his  goods  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Is  any  thing  you 
have  your  own  truly  ?  Is  it  not  lent  you  by  the  great  Lord  ?  la 
it  not  the  same  vanity  in  any  of  you,  to  be  proud  of  what  yoa 
have  as  God's  loan  to  you,  as  for  such  a  one  to  be  proud  of 
what  he  has  borrowed  of  man.  And  do  you  not  make  your- 
selves as  ridiculous  to  angels  and  good  men,  who  know,  th&t 
though  it  is  yours  in  opposilion  to  man,  yet  it  is  not  yours  in 
opposition  to  God;  they  are  granted  yoa  only  for  your  nse; 
as  the  collar  and  sword,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate in  the  city,  pass  through  many  hands  in  regard  of 
the  use  of  them,  but  the  propriety  remains  in  the  community 
and  body  of  the  city;  or  as  the  silver  plate  of  a  person  that  in- 
vites you  to  a  feast,  is  for  your  use  during  the  lime  of  the  invi- 
tation. What  ground  is  there  to  be  proud  of  those  things  you 
are  not  the  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of,  but  only  have  the 
use  of  them  granted  to  you  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  world  ? 

[2.]  Praise  and  thankfulness  result  from  this  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God. 

-  He  is  to  be  praised  for  his  royalty; "  I  will  extol  thee,  my 
God,  0  King,"  Psal.  cxiv.  1.  The  psalmist  calls  upon  men  five 
times,  to  sing  praise  to  him  as  the  King  of  all  the  earth :  **  Sing 
praises  to  God,  sing  praises :  sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing 
praises.  For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth :  sing  ye  praises 
with  understanding,  Psal.  xlviL  6,  7.  All  creatures,  even  the 
inanimate  ones,  are  called  upon  to  praise  him,  because  of  the 
■  R«Tiiud  da  Dbo,  p.  766. 
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excellency  of  his  name  and  the  aupremscy  of  h\s  glory,  in  the 
148th  Pealm  throughout,  and  vet.  13.  That  aovereign  power 
'  that  gave  us  hearts  and  tongues,  deserves  to  have  them  em- 
ployed in  his  praises,  especially  since  he  has  by  the  same-hand 
giren  us  so  great  matter  for  it.  As  he  is  a  Sovereign  we  owe 
him  thankfulness,  he  does  not  deal  with  us  in  a  way  of  absolute 
dominion,  he  might  then  hare  annihilated  us ;  since  he  bae  as 
full  a  dominion  to  reduce  .us  to  nothing,  as  to  bring  us  out  of 
nothing.  Consider  the  absolutenessof  his  sovereignty  in  itsei^ 
and  you  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  be  might  have  multi- 
plied preeepts,  enjoined  us  the  observance  of  more  than  be  has 
done;  he  might  hare  made  our  tether  much  shorter,  he  might 
exact  obedience,  and  promise  no  reward  for  it;  he  might  dash 
us  against  the  walls,  as  a  potter  does  his  vessel,  and  no  man 
hftve  any  just  reason  to  say,  What  dost  thou  ?  or,  Wby.dost  thou 
use  me  so?  A  greater  right  is  in  him  to  use  us  in  such  a  manner, 
as  we  do  sensible,  as  well  as  insensible  things.  And  if  you  con- 
sider his  dominion,  a?  it  is  capable  to  be  exercised  in  a  way  of 
upquestionable  justice,  and  submitted  to  the  reason  and  judg- 
ments of  creatures,  he  might  have  dealt  with  us  in  &  severer 
way  than  he  has  hitherto  done;  instead  of  one  affliction  we 
might  have  had  a  thousand.  He  might  hare  ^ut  his  own 
hands  from  pouring  out  any  good  upon  us,  and  ordered  innu- 
merable scourges  to  be  prepared  for  us;  but  he  deals  not  with 
lis  according  to  the  rights  of  his  dominion.  He  does  net  oppress 
us  by  the  greatness  of  his  majesty;  he  enters  into  covenant  with 
us,  and  allures  us  by  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  shows  himself  ss 
much' a  merciful  as  an  absolute  Sovereign. 

As  he  is  a  Proprietor  w«  owe  him  thankfulaesa.  He  is  at 
his  own  choice,  whether  he  will  bestow  upon  us  any  blessings 
or  no;  the  more  value  therefore  his  benents  deserve  from  us, 
and  the  Donor  the  more  sincere  returns.  If  we  have  any  thing 
from  the-creature  to  serve  our  turn^  it  is  by  the  order  of  the 
diief  Proprietor.  He  is  the  spring  of  honour,  and  the  fountain 
of  supplies;  all  creatures  are  but  as  the  conduit-pipes  in  a  great 
city,  which  serve  several  houses  with  water,  but  from  the  gre^ 
spring.  All  things  are  conveyed  originally  from  his  own  band, 
and  are  dispensed  from  his  exchequer.  If  this  great  Sovereign 
did  not  order  theni,  you  would  have  no  piore  supplies  from  a 
creature,  than  you  could  have  nourishment  from  a  chip.  It  is 
the  Divine  will  in  every  thing  that  does  us  good;  every  fiivour 
from  creatures  is  biit  a  smile  from  God,  an  evidence  of  his  royalty 
to  move  us  to  pay  a  respect  to  him  as  the  great  Lord.  Soma 
heathens  had-so  much  respect  for  God,  as  to  conclude  that  his 
will,  and  not  their  own  prudence,  was  the  chief  conductor  of 
their  affiurs.  His  goodness  to  us  calls  for  our  thankfulness,  but 
his  sovereignty  calls  for  a  higher  elevation  of  it:  a  smile  (torn  a 
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prince  is  more  valued,  and  thought  wonlijr  of  more  gratitude, 
than  a  pretent  from  a  peasant.  A  small  gin  from  a  great  person 
ii  more  gratefully  to  be  received,  than  a  larger  from  an  inferior 
person.  The  condescension  of  royalty  magnifies  the  gift.  What 
is  man,  that  ibou,  so  great  a  Majesty,  art  mindful  of  him,  to 
bestow  this  or  that  favour  upon  him?  is  but  a  due  reflection 
upon  every  blessing  wo  receive.  Upon  every  fresh  blessing  we 
should  acknowledge  the  Donor,  and  true  Proprietor,  and  give 
him  the  honour  of  his  dominion.  Uis  property  ought  to  be 
thankfully  owned  in  every  thing  we  are  capable  of  consecrating 
to  him.  As  David,  after  the  liberal  collection  he  had  made  for 
the  building  of  the  temple,  owns  in  hia  dedication  of  it  to  that 
ose  the  propriety  of  God:  "Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  wiiHngly  after  this  sort?  for 
all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee," 
1  Chron.  xxix.  14.  It  was  but  a  return  of  God's  own  to  him, 
as  the  waters  of  the  river  are  no  other  than  the  return  to  the 
sea  of  what  was  taken  from  it. 

Praise  and  thankfulness  is  a  rent  due  from  all  mankind,  and 
from  every  creature,  to  the  great  Landlord,  since  all  are  tenants, 
and  hold  by  bim  at  his  will.  Every  creature  in  heaven  and 
earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,'weTe  heard  by  John  to 
•scribe  blessing,  honour,  glory ,'and  power  to  him  that  sits  on 
the  throne,  Rev.  t.  13.  We  are  as  much  bound  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  for  bis  preservation  of  us  as  for  fais  creation  of 
tls.  We  are  no  less  obliged  to  him,  that  preserves  our  beings, 
when  exposed  to  dangers,  than  we  are  for  bestowing  a  being 
npon  us,  when  we  were  not  capable  of  danger.  Thankfulness 
is  due  to  this  Sovereign  for  public  concerns:  has  he  not  pre- 
served the  ship  of  his  church  in  the  midst  of  whistling  winds 
and  roaring  waves,  in  the  midst  of  the  combats  of  men  and  de- 
vils, and  rescued  it  often,  when  it  has  been  near  shipwreck? 

[3.]  How  should  we  be  induced  from  hence  to  promote  the 
honour  of  this  Sovereign  t  We  should  advance  him  as  supreme, 
and  all  our  actions  should  concur  in  his  honour.  We  should 
return  to  his  glory,  what  we  have  received  from  his  sovereign- 
ty,  and  enjoy  by  his  mercy;  he  that  is  the  superior  of  ail,  ought 
to  be  the  end  of  all.  This  is  the  harmony  of  the  creation ;  that 
which  is  of  an  inferior  nature  is  ordered  to  the  service  of  that 
which  is  of  a  more  excellent  nature:  thus  water  and  earth,  that 
have  a  lower  being,  are  employed  for  the  honour  and  beauty 
of  the  plants  of  the  earth,  which  are  more  excellent  in  having  a 
principle  of  a  growing  life;  these  plants  are  again  subservient 
to  the  beasts  and  birds,  which  exceed  them  in  a  principle  of 
sense,  which  the  others  want;  those  beasts  and  birds -are  order- 
ed for  the  good  of  man,  who  is  superior  to  them  in  aprinciple 
of  reason,  and  is  invested  with  a  dominion  oTer  them;  mati 
Vol.  11— 6<i 
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having  God  for  his  auperior,  oi^ht  sa  much  to  serre  the  ^ry 
of  God,  as  other  things  are  designed  to  be  useful  to  oian.  Other 
governments  are  intended  for  the  good  of  the  community,  the 
chief  end  is  not  the  good  of  the  governors  themselTes;  but  God 
being  every  way  sovereign,  the  sovereign  Being,  giving  being 
to  all  things,  the  sovereign  Ruier,  giving  order  and  preseTva> 
lion  to  all  things,  is  also  the  end  of  all  things,  to  whose  glory 
and  honour  all  things,  all  creatures  are  to  be  subservieat:  "  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things:  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever,"  Rom.  xi.  38;  of  hifn  as  the  efficient  cause, 
through  him  as  the  preserving  cause,  to  him  as  the  final  cause: 
all  our  actions  and  thoughts  ought  to  be  addressed  to  his  glory, 
our  whole  being  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  his  honour,  though 
we  should  have  no  .reward,  but  the  honour  of  having  been  sub- 
servient to  the  end  of  our  creation ;  so  much  does  the  excellency 
and  majesty  of  God,  infinitely  elevated  above  us,  challenge  « 
us.  Subjects  used  to  value  the  safety,  honour,  and  satisiaction 
of  a  good  prince  above  their  own.  David  is  accounted  worth 
ten  thousand  of  the  people ;  and  some  of  his  courtiers  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  for  his  satisfaction  in 
so  mean  a  thing,  as  a  littla  water  iirom  the  well  of  Bedklehem. 
Does  not  so  great,  so  good  a  Sovereign  as  God,  deserve  the 
same  affection  from  us?  Do  we  swear,  saith  a  heathen j'  to 
prefer  none  before  Cesar,  and  have  we  not  greater  reason  to 
prefer  none  before  God?  It  is  a  justice  due  Irom  us  to  God  to 
maintain  his  glory,  as  it  is  a  justice  to  preserve  the  right  and 
property  of  another.  As  (Jod  would  lay  aside  his  Deity  if  he 
did  deny  himself,  so  a  creature  acts  irregularly,  and  out  of  the 
rank  of  a  creature,  if  it  does  not  deny  itself  for  God.  He  that 
makes  himself  his  own  end,  makes  himself  his  own  sovereign. 
To  hoard  up  a  gift  he  has  bestowed  upou  us,  or  to  employ 
what  we  possess  solely  to  our  own  glory,  to  use  any  thing 
barely  for  ourselves,  without  reject  to  God,  is  to  apply  it  to 
a  wrong  use,  and  to  injure  God  in  his  propriety,  and  the  end 
of  his  donation.  What  we  have,  ought  to  be  used  for  the 
honour  of  God;  be  retains  the  dominion  and  lordship,  though 
he  grants  us  the  use ;  ve  are  but  stewards,  not  proprietors,  in 
regard  of  God,  who  expects  an  account  from  us,  how  we  have 
employed  his  goods  to  his  honour.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  advanced  by  us,  we  are  to  pray  that  his  kingdom  may  come, 
we  are  to  endeavour  that  his  kingdom  may  come;  that  is,  that 
God  may  be  known  to  be  the  chief  Sovereign;  that  his  domin- 
ion, which  was  obscured  by  Adam's  foil,  may  be  more  mani- 
fested; that  his  subjects,  which  are  oppressed  in  the  worid, 
may  be  supported;  his  laws,  which  are  violated  by  the  rebel- 
lious of  meQ/ may  be  more  obeyed,  and  bis  enemies  be  fully 
I  ArrUn  in  EpicM. 
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subdued  by  his  final  judgment,  the'  last  evidence  of  his  domin- 
ion in  this  state  of  the  world;  (hat  the  empire  of  sin  and  the 
devil  may  be  abolished,  and  (he  kingdom  of  God  be  perfected, 
that  none  may  rule  but  the  greatand rightful  Sovereign.  Thus 
while  we  endeavour  to  advance  the  honour  of  his  throne,  we 
'shall  not  want  an  honour  to  ourselves.  He  is  too  gracious  a 
Sovereign  lo  neglect  Ihera  that  are  mindful  of  his  glory;  those 
that  honour  him,  he  will  honour,  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

[4.]  Fear  and  reverence  of  God  in  himself,andin  his  actions, 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  from  this  doctrine.  "Who  Would 
not  fear  thee,  0  King  of  nations?"  Jer.  z.  7.  The  ingratitude 
of  the  world  is  taxed,  in  not  reverencing  God  as  a  great  King, 
who  had  given  so  many  marks  of  his  royal  government  among 
them.  The  prophet  wonders  there  was  no  fear  of  so  great  a 
King  in  the  world,  since  tfmong  all  (he  wise  men  of  the  nations, 
and  among  all  (heir  kings,  there  is  none  like  unto  this;  no  more 
reverence  of  him,  since  none  ruled  so  wisely,  nor  any  ruled  so 
graciously.  The  dominion  of  God  is  one  of  the  first  sparks 
that  give's  fire'  to  religion  and  worship,  considered  wilh  (he 
goodness  of  this  Sovereign.  "  All  the  kindreds  of  (he  nations 
shall  worship  before  (hee.  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's: 
and  he  is  the  Governor  among  the  nations,"  Psal.  xzii.  27,  88. 
Epicurus,  who  thought  God  careless  of  human  atfairs,  leaving 
them  at  hap-hazard  (o  the  conduct  of  men's  wisdom,  and  mu- 
tability  of  fortune,  yet  acknowledged  that  God  ought  to  be 
worshipped  by  man  for  the  excellency  of  his  nature  and  great- 
ness of  his  majesty.  '  How  should  we  reverence  that  God,  that 
has  a  (hrone  encompassed  with  such  glorious  creatures  as 
angels,  whose  faces  we  are  not  able  to  behold,  though  shadowed 
in  assumed  bodies!  how  should  we  fear  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that 
has  so  many  armies  at  his  command  in  the  heavens  above^  and 
in  (he  earth  below,  whom  he  can  dispose  to  the  exact  obedience 
of  his  will!  how  should  men  be  afraid  to  censure  any  of  his 
actions,  to  sit  judge  of  their  Judge,  and  call  him  to  an  account 
to  their  bar!  how  should  such  an  earth-worm,  such  a  mean 
animal  as  man,  be  afraid  to  speak  irreverently  of  so  great 
a  King!  Not  to  fear  him,  not  to  reverence  him,  is  to  pull 
his  throne  from  under  him,  and  make  him  of  a  lower  au- 
thority than  ourselves,  or  any  creature  that  we  can  reverence 
^  more. 

[5.]  Prayer  to  God  and  trust  in  him  is  inferred  from  his 
sovereignty.  If  he  be  the  supreme  Sovereign,  holding  heaven 
and  earth  in  his  hand,  disposing  all  things  here  below,  not  com- 
mitting every  thing  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  or  the  humours 
of  men;  we  ought  then  lo  apply  ourselves  to  him  in  every  case, 
implore  the  exercise  of  his  authority;  we  hereby  own  his  pecti- 
liu'  right  over  all  things  and  persons.    He  only  is  the  supreme 
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Head  ia  all  causes,  and  oter  all  persops:  "  Thine  ia  the  king- 
dom," concludes  the  Lord's  prayer.  Matt.  vi.  13,  both  as  a 
motire  lo  pray,  and  a  ground  to  expect  what  we  want.  He 
that  believes  not  Ood's  government,  will  think  it  needless  to 
call  upon  him,  wilt  expect  no  refuge  under  him  in  a  strait,  but 
make  some  creature-reed  his  support.  If  we  do  not  seek  lo 
him,  but  rely  upon  the  doniiniou  we  have  over  our  own  pos- 
sessions, or  upon  the  authority  of  any  thing  else,  we  disown 
his  supremacy  and  dominion  over  all  things,  we  have  as  good 
an  opinion  of  ourselves,  or  of  some  creature,  as  we  ought  to 
have  of  God.  We  thmk  ourselves,  or  some  natural  cause  we 
seek  to  or  depend  upon,  as  much  sovereigns  te  he,  And  that  all 
things  which  concern  us  are  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  An  infe- 
rior, as  of  the  great  Lord.  It  is  indeed  to  maka  a  God  of  oiw- 
selves,  or  of  the  creature.  When  we  seek  to  him  upon  all 
occasions,  we  own  this  Divine  eminency,  we  acknowledge  (bat 
it  is  by  him  men's  hearts  are  ordered,  the  world  governed,  all 
things  disposed;  and  God,  that  is  jealous  of  his  glory,  is  best 
pleased  with  any  duty  in  the  creaiure,  that  does  acknowledge 
and  desire  the  glorification  of  it,  which  prayer  and  dependeitoe 
on  him  do  in  a  special  manner;  desiring  the  exercise  of  bis 
slutbority,  and  the  preservation  of  it  in  onlering  the  atsirs  (^ 
the  world. 

[6.]  Obedience  naturally  results  from  this  doctrine;  as  hii 
justice  requires  feat,  his  goodness  thankfulness,  his  faithfulness 
trust,  his  truth  behef,  so  his  sovereignty  in  the  nature  of  it  de- 
mands obedience.  As  it  is  most  fit  he  should  rule  in  regard  of 
his  excellency,  so  it  is  most  fit  we  should  obey  him  in  regard  of 
bis  authority.  He  is  our  Lord,  and  we  his  subjects;  heis  our 
Master,  and  we  his  servants;  it  is  righteous  we  should  observe 
him,  and  conform  to  his  will.  He  is  every  thing,  that  speaks 
an  authority  to  command  us,  and  that  can  challenge  an  humili- 
ty in  us  to  obey.  As  that  is  the  truest  doctrine  that  subjects  us 
most  to  God,  so  he  is  the  truest  Christian  that  does  in  his  prac- 
tice ihost  acknowledge  this  subjection.  And  as  sovereignty  is 
the  first  notion  a  creature  can  have  of  God,  so  obedience  is  the 
first  and  chief  thing  conscience  reflects  upon  the  creature.  Man 
holds  all  of -God;  and  therefore  owes  all  the  operations  capa- 
ble to  be  produced  by  those  faculties  to  that  sovereign  power 
that  endowed  him  with  them.  Man  had  no  being  but  from 
him,  he  has  no  motion  without  him;  he  should  therefore  have 
no  being  but  for  him,  and  no  motion  but  according  to  him.  To 
call  him  Lord,  and  not  to  act  in  subjection  to  him,  is  to  mock, 
and  put  a  scorn  upon  him.  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say?"  Luke  vi.  46.  It  is  like  the 
crucifying  Christ  under  the  title  of  a  king.  It  is  not  by  pro- 
fessions, but  by  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  prince,  that  we 
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manifest  a  due  respect  to  him.-  By  tbat  wa  reverence  the  au- 
thority (hat  enacted  them,  and'  the  prudence  that  framed  them. 

This  doctrine  affords  us  motives  to  obe^,  and  directs  us  to 
themanner  of  obedience. 

Motives  to  obey. 

It  is  comely  and  orderly.  Is  it  not  a  more  becoming  thing 
to  be  ruled  by  the  will  of  onr  Sovereign,  than  by  that  of  our 
lusts?  (o  observe  a  wise  and  gracious  authoriiy,  than  to  set  up 
inordinate  appetites  in  the  room  of  his  law?  Would  not  all 
men  account  it  a  disorder  to  be  abominated,  to  see  a  slave  or 
vassal  control  the  just  orders  of  his  lord,  and  endeavour  10  sub- 
ject his  master's  will  lo  his  own?  much  more  to  expect  God 
should  Serve  our  humour,  rather  than  we  be  regulated  by  bis 
will?  It  is  more  orderly  that  subjecls  should  obey  their  govern- 
ors, tbao  governors  their  subjects;  that  passion  should  obey 
reason,  than  reason  obey  passion.  When  good  governors  are 
to  conform  to  subjects,  and  reason  vail  to  passion,  it  is  mon- 
strous; the  one  disturbs  the  order  of  a  community,  and  the 
other  defaces  the  beauty  of  the  soul.  Is  it  a  comely  thing  for 
God  to  stoop  to  our  steanness,  or  for  us  to  stoop  to  his  great- 
ness? 

In  regard  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  it  is  both  honourable 
&nd  advantageous  to  obey  God.  It  is  indeed  the  glory  of  a 
superior  to  bnobeyed  by  his  inferior;  but  where  the  sovereign 
is  of  transcendent  szcellency  and  dignity,  it  is  an  honour  to  a 
mean  person  to  be  under  his  immediate  eommands,  and  enroll- 
ed in  his  service.  It  is  more  honour  to  be  God's  subject  than 
to  be  the  greatest  worldly  monarch:  his  very  service  is  an  em- 
pire, and  disobedience  to  him  is  a  slavery.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
sovereignty  to  reward  any  service  done  to  him.'  Other  lords 
may  be  willing  to  recompense  the  service  of  their  subjects,  but 
are  oAen  rendered  unable;  but  nothing  can  stand  in  the  way 
of  God  to  hinder  your  reward,  if  nothing  stand  in  your  way  to 
hinder  your  obedience.  "If  you  keep  my  statutes,  you  shall 
live  in  them:  I  am  the  Lord,"  I^v.  zviii.  5.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  world  can  recompense  you  for  rebellion  against  God, 
and  obedience  to  a  lust?  Saul  cools  the  hearts  of  his  servants 
from  running  after  David,  by  David's  inability  lo  give  them 
fields  and  vineyards.  "Will  the  son  of  Jesse  give  every  one 
of  you  fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  all  captains  of 
thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  that  all  of  you  have  con- 
spired against  me  P"  1  Sam.  xzii.  7,8.  But  God  has  a  dominion 
to  requite,  as  well  as  an  authority  to  command  your  obedience. 
He  is  a  great  Sovereign  to  bear  you  out  in  your  observance  of 
his  precepts  against  alt  reproaches  and  violences  of  men,  and 
at  laM  lo  crown  you  with  eternal  honour.  If  he  should  neglect 
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TiDdicatii^  one  time  ot  other  yonr  loyalty  to  him,  be  will  aa- 
gleet  the  maiDtainiDg  and  Tindicating  his  own  sovereignty  and 
greatness. 
God  in  all  his  dispensations  to  man  was  careful  to  preserre 
'  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty  in  exacting  obedience  of  hH  crea- 
ture. The  second  thing  he  manifested  his  sovereignty  in,  was 
that  of  a  Lawgiver  to  Adam,  after  that  of  a  proprietor  in  giv- 
ing him  the  possession  of  the  garden;  one  followed  immedi- 
ately the  other.  "  The  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  bim 
into  the  garden  of  £den  to  dress  it.  And  the  Lord  God  com- 
manded (he  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thoa 
mayest  freeljr  eat:  bat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  shall  not  eat  of  it,"  Gen.  ii.  15 — 17.  Nothing 
was  to  be  enjoyed  by  man  btit  upon  the  condition  of  obedience 
to  his  Lord;  and  it  is  observed  thai  in  the  description  of  the 
creation,  God  is  not  called  Lord  till  the  finishing  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  particularly  iu  the  forming  of  man:  "And  the  Iiord 
God  formed  man,"  Gen.  ii.  7.  Though  he  was  Lord  of  alt 
creatures,  yet  it  was  in  man  he  would  have  his  sovereignty 
particularly  manifested,  and  by  man  have  his  authority  spe- 
cially acknowledged.  The  law  is  prefaced  with  this  title, "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,"  Exod.  zz.  2;  authority  in  thb  Lord,  sweet- 
ness in  God,  the  one  to  enjoin,  the  other  to  allure  obedience; 
and  God  enforces  several  of  the  commands  with  the  sanie  title. 
And  as  he  begins  many  precepts  with  it,  so  he  concludes  them 
with  the  same  title,  **  I  am  the  Lord,"  Lev.  ziz.  37,  and  in 
other  places. 

.  In  all  his  communications  of  his  goodness  to  man  Id  ways 
Qf  blessing  them,  he  stands  upon  the  preservation  of  the  rigfaU 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  manifests  his  graciousness  in  favour  of 
his  authority.  "I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  your  God  in  all 
my  perfections  for  your  advantage,  but  yet  your  Sovereign  for 
your  obedience.  In  all  his  condescension  he  will  have  the  rights 
of  this  untouched  and  unviolated  by  us.  When  Christ  would 
give  the  most  pregnant  instance  of  his  condescending  and 
humble  kindness,  he  urges  his  authority,  to  ballast  their  spirits 
from  any  presumptuous  eruptions  because  of  his  humility.  <*  Ye 
call  me  Master  and  Lord:  and  ye  say  well;  forso  I  am;"  John 
ziii.  13.  He  asserts  his  authority,  and  presses  them  to  their 
duty,  when  he  had  seemed  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  demeanour  of 
a  servant,  and  had,  below  the  dignity  of  a  Master,  pnt  on  the 
humility  of  a  mean  underling,  to  wash  the  disciples*  feet;  all 
which  was  to  oblige  ihem  to  perform  the  command  he  then 
gave  them,  ver.  14,  in  obedience  to  his  authority, and  imitation 
of  his  example. 

All  creatures  obey  him.  AH  creatures  punctually  observe 
the  law  he  has  imprinted  on  their  nature,  and  in  their  several 
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capacities  acknowledge  him  iheir  Savereign,  they  more  accord- 
ing to  the  iDclinatioD  he  imprinted  on  them.  The  sea  coDtains 
itself  in  its  bounds,  and  the  sttn  steps  not  out  of  his  sphere,  the 
sUrs  march  in  their  order:  "  They  continue  this  day  according 
to  thine  ordinances:  for  all  are  ihy  servants,"  Psal.  cxix.  91, 
If  he  orders  things  contrary  to  their  primitive  nature,  they  obey 
him.  When  he  speaks  the  word,  the  devouring  fire  becomes 
gentle,  and  touches  not  a  hair  of  the  children  he  will  preserve. 
The  hunger- starved  lions  suspend  iheir  ravenous  nature,  when 
90  good  a  morsel  as  Daniel  is  set  before  them.  And  the  sun, 
which  bad  been  in  perpetual  motion  since  its  creation,  obeys 
the  writ  of  ease  God  sent  it  in  Joshua's  time,  and  stands  still. 
Shall  insensible  and  sensible  creatures  be  punctual  to  his  orders, 
passively  acknowledge  his  authority?  Shall  lions  and  serpents 
obey  God  in  their  places,  and  shall  not  man,  who.can  by  reason 
vgue  out  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  understand  the  seuse 
aad  goodness  of  his  laws,  and  actively  obey  God  with  that  will 
he  has  enriched  him  with  above  other  creatures  ?  Yet  the  truth 
is,  every  senntive,  yea,  every  senseless  creature  obeys  God  more 
than  bis  rational,  more  than  his  gracious  creatures  in  this  world. ' 
The  rational  creatures  since  the  fall  have  a  prevailing  principle 
of  corruption.  Let  the  obedience  of  other  creatures  incite  us 
more  to  imitate  them,  and  shame  our  remissness  in  not  acknow- 
ledging the  dominion  of  God,  in  the  just  way  he  prescribes  ua 
to  walk  in. 

Well  then,  let  us  not  pretend  to  own  God  as  our  Lord,  and 
yet  act  the  part  of  rebels.  Let  as  give  him  the  reTerence,  and 
pay  him  that  obedience,  whidi  of  right  belongs  to  so  great  a 
King.  Whatsoever  he  speaks  as  a  true  God,  ought  to  be 
believed;  whatsoever  be  orders  as  a  sovereign  God,  ought  lo 
be  obeyed.  Let  not  God  have  less  than  man,  nor  man  have 
more  than  God.  It  is  a  common  principle  written  upon  the 
reason  of  all  men,  that  reject  and  observance  are  due  to  the 
majesty  of  a  man,  much  more  to  the  majesty  of  God  as  a  Law- 
giver. 

As  this  doctrine  presents  us  motives,  so  it  directs  us  to  the 
maoDer  and  kind  of  our  obedience  to  God. 

It  most  be  with  a  respect  to  his  authority.  As  the  veracity 
of  God  is  the  formal  object  of  faith,  and  the  reason  why  we 
believe  the  things  he  has  revealed;  so  the  authority  of  God  is 
the  formal  object  of  our  obedience,  or  the  reason  why  we 
observe  the  things  he  has  commanded.  There  must  be  a  respect 
to  bis  will  as  the  rule,  as  well  as  to  his  glory  as  the  end.  It  is 
not  formally  obedience  that  is  not  done  with  a  regard  to  the 
order  of  God,  though  it  may  be  materially  obedience,  as  it 
answers  the  matter  of  the  precept.  As  when  men  will  abstain 
from  excess  and  riotii^,  because  it  is  Tuinous  to  their  health, 
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not  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  great  Lawgiver;  this  is  to 
pay  a  respect  to  our  ovn  convenieDce  and  intereet,  not  a  con- 
scienlious  observance  to  God;  a  regard  to  our  health,  not  to  oar 
Sovereign;  a  kindness  to  ourselves,  not  -a  justice  due  to  the 
rights  of  God.  There  must  not  only  be  a  consideration  of  the 
matter  of  the  precept  as  convenient,  but  a  consideration  of  the 
authority  of  the  lawgiver  as  obUgatory,  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
ushers  in  every  order  of  his,  directing  our  eye  to  (he  anthority 
enacting  it  Jerobsam  did  God's  will  of  prophecy  in  taking 
the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and  the  devils  may  be.  subservient  io 
God's  will  of  providence ;  but  neither  of  them  are  put  upon  the 
account  of  obedience,  because  not  done  intenlienally  with  any 
conscience  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  God  will  have  this 
owned  by  a  regular  respect  to  it;  so  much  he  insists  open  the 
honour  of  it,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God-man,  was  most 
agreeable  to  him,  not  only  as  It  was  gr^at  and  admirable  in 
itself,  but  also  for  that  ravishing  obedience  to  his  will,  which 
was  the  life  and  glory  of  his  sacrifice,  whereby  the.  justice  of 
God  was  not  anly  owned- in  the  offering,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  Ood  owned  in  the  obedience.  "  He  ^came  obedient  onto 
death;  wherefore  God  also  hatn  highly  exalted  him,"  Phil. ii. 0,9. 

It  must  be  the  best  and  most  exact  obedience.  The  most 
sovereign  authority  calls  for  the  exactest  and  lowest  observance, 
the  highest  Lord  for  the  deepest  homage:  as  he  is  a  great 
King,  he  must  have  the  best  in  our  flock,  Mat.  i.  14.  Obedi- 
ence is  due  to  God  as  King,  and  the  choicest  obedience  is  due 
(o  him  as  he  is  the  most  excellent  King.  The  more  majestic 
and  noble  any  roan  is,  the  more  careful  we  are  in  our  manner 
of  service  to  him.  We  are  bound  to  obey  Ood,  not  only  under 
the  title  of  a  Lord  in  regard  of  jurisdiction  and  political  sub- 
jection, but  under  the  title  of  a  true  Lord  and  Master  in  regard 
of  propriety;  since  we  are  not  only  his  subjects  but  servants, 
the  exactest  obedience  is  doe  to  God  Jure  servituiii;  "  When 
ye  shall  have  done  all — say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants," 
Luke  xvii.  lO;  because  we  can  do  nothing  which  we  owe  not 
to  God. 

Sincere  and  inward  obedience.  As  it  is  a  part  of  his  sove- 
reignty to  prescribe  laws  not  only  to  man  in  his  outward  stale, 
but  to  his  conscience,  so  it  is  a  part  of  our  subjection  to  receive 
his  laws  into  our  will  and  heart  The  authority  of  his  laws 
exceeds  human  laws  in  the  extent  and  riches  of  them,  and  our 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  cannot  be  righ^  but  by 
subjecting  the  faculties  of  our  soul  to  the  Lawgiver  of  our 
souls;  we  else  acknowledge  his  anthority  to  be  as  limited  at 
the  empire  of  man.  When  his  will  not  only  sways  the  onl- 
ward  action  but  the  inward  motion,  it  it  a  giving  him  the 
honour  of  his  high  throne  above  the  throne  of  mortals.    The 
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right  of  (Sod  ought  to  be  prewrTed  undamaged  in  affection  as 
well  as  aciioo..  . 

It  must  be  sole  obedience.  W«  are  ordered  to  serve  him 
only, '*  Him  0DI7  shall  thou  serve,"  Matt.  iv.  10:  as  the  only 
supreme  Lord,  as  being  the  highest  Sovereign,  it  is  fit  he 
should  have  the  highest  obedience  before  all  earthly  sovereigns; 
and  as  being  unparalleled  by  any  among  ah  the  nations,  so 
none  must  have  an  obedience  equal  to  him.  When  God  com- 
mands, if  the  highest  power  on  earth'  countermands  it,  the  pre- 
cept of  Ood  must  be  preferred  before  the  countermand  of  the 
creature.  -  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,"  Acta  iv.  19.  We 
must  never  give  place  to  the  authority  of  all  the  monarchs  in 
the  world,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  obedience  we  owe  to  the 
anpreme  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth :  this  would  be  to  place 
the  throne  of  God  at  the  footstool  of  man,  and  debase  him 
below  the  rank  of  a  creature.  Loyalty  to  man  can  never  re- 
compense for  the  mischief  accruing  from,  disloyalty  to  God. 
All  the  obedience  we  are  to  give  to  man,  is  to  ba  paid  in^  obe- 
dience to  God,  and  with  an  eye  to  bis  precept:  therefore  what 
servants  do  for  their  masters,  tbey  must  do  as  to  the  Lord, 
Col.  iii.  83;  and  children  are  to  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord, 
Eph.  vi.  1.  The  authority  of  God  is  to  be  eyed  in  all  the  ser> 
vices  payable  to  man;  proper  and  true  obedience  has  Qod 
•olely  for  its  principal  and  primary  object;  all  obedience  to 
man  that  interferes  with  that,  and  would  Justle  out  obedience 
to  God,  is  to  be  refused.  What  obedience  is  due  to  man,  ia 
but  rendered  as  a  part  of  obedience  to  God,  and  a  stooping  of 
his  authority. 

It  must  be  universal  obedience.  The  laws  of  man  are  not 
to  be  universally  obeyed;  some  may  be  oppressing  and  unjust; 
Dp  man  has  authority  to  make  an  unjust  law,  and  no  subject 
ia  bound  to  obey  an  unrighteous  law;  but  God  being  a  right- 
eous Sovereign,  there  is  not  one  of  his  laws  but  does  neces- 
sarily oblige  us  to  obedience.  Whatsoever  this  supreme 
power  declares  to  be  his  will,  it  must  be  our  care  to  observe; 
man,  being  his  creature,  is  bound  to  be  subject  to  whatsoever 
laws  he  imposes,  to  the  meanest  as  well  as  to  the  greatest, 
they  havmg  equally  a  stamp  of  Divine  authority  upon  them. 
We  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  among  his  precepts;  this  is  to 
pare  away  part  of  his  authority,  and  render  him  a  half  sove- 
reign. 

It  must  be  universal  in  all  places.  An  Englishman  in  Spam 
is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  that  country,  wherein  he  resides; 
and  so. not  responsible  there  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his 
nalivs  country.  In  the  same  condition  is  a  Spaniard  in  Eng- 
land, But  the  laws  of  God  are  to  be  obeyed  in  every  part  of  the 
Vol..  II.— 70 
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world;  wheresoever  DiTina  FioTidenee  does  cast  us,  it  cuts  in 
not  out  of  the  places  where  be  coaitnands,  nor  out  of  the  com- 
pass of  his  own  empire.  He  is  Lord  of  the  world,  and  his  laws 
oblige  in  every  part  of  the  world;  they  were  ordered  for  * 
world,  and  not  for  a  particular  climate  or  territory. 

It  must  be  indisputable  obedience.  All  authority  requires 
readiness  in  the  subject;  the  centurion  had  it  from  his  soldien^ 
they  went  when  he  ordered  them,  and  came  when  he  beckoned 
to  them,  Matt.  viii.  9.  It  is  more  fit  God  should  have  the  same 
promptness  from  his  subjects.  We  are  to  obey  his  'orders, 
though  our  purblind  understanding  may  not  apprehend  the 
reason  of  every  one  of  them.  It  is  without  dispute  that  he  is 
Sovereign,  and  therefore  it  is  without  dispute  that  we  an 
bound  to  obey  him,  without  controlling  his  conduct.  A  master 
will  not  bear  it  from  his  servant ;  why  should  God  Irom  bis  crea- 
ture? Though  God  admits  his  creatures  sometimes  to  treat  with 
him  about  the  equality  of  his  justice,  and  also  about  the  reasoa 
of  some  commands;  yet  sometimes  he  gives  no  other  reason  but 
his  own  sovereignty,  "Thus  sailh  the  Lord,"  to  correct  the 
roalapertness  of  men,  and  exact  from  them  an  entire  obedience 
to  this  unlimited  and  absolute  authority.  When  Abraham  was 
commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  God  acquaints  him  not  with  the 
reasoa  of  his  demand  till  after,  Gen.  xxii.  S.  12;  nor  did  Abra- 
ham enter  any  demur  to  the  order,  or  expostulate  with  God, 
either  from  his  own  natural  affection  to  Isaac,  the  hardness  of 
the  command,  it  being  as  it  were  a  ripping  up  of  his  own 
bowels,  nor  ihe  quickness  of  it  after  he  had  been  a  child  of  the 
promise,  and  a  Divine  donation  above  the  course  of  natare. 
Nor  did  Paul  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  study  arguments 
from  nature  and  interest,  to  oppose  the  Divine  command,  when 
he  was  sent  upon  his  apostolical  employment,  Gal.  i.  16.  The 
more  indisputable  his  right  is  to  command,  the  stronger  is  our 
obligation  to  obey,  without  questioning  the  reason  of  his  orders. 

It  must  be  joyful  obedience.  Men  are  commonly  more  cheer- 
ful in  their  obedience  to  a  great  prince,  than  to  a  mean  peasant; 
because  the  quality  of  tlM  master  renders  the  service  more 
honourable.  It  is  a  discredit  to  a  prince's  government,  when 
his  subjects  obey  him  wilh  discontent  and  dejectedness,  as 
though  he  were  a  bard  master,  and  his  laws  tyrannical  and  un- 
righteous. When  we  pay  obedience  but  with  a  dull  and  feeble 
pace,  and  a  sour  and  sad  temper,  we  blemish  our  great  Sove- 
reign, imply  his  commands  to  be  grievous,  void  of  that  peace 
and  pleasure  he  proclaims  to  be  in  them;  that  he  deserves  no 
respect  from  us,  if  we  obey  him  because  we  must,  and  not  be- 
cause we  will.  Involuntary  obedience  deserves  not  the  title; 
it  is  rathei;  submission  than  obedience,  an  act  of  the  body,  not 
of  the  mind:  a  mite  of  obedience  with  t^eerfuliieBS  is  better 
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than  a  talent  without  it.  In  the  little  Paul  did,  be  comforts 
biniself  in  this,  that  with  the  mind  he  served  the  lav  of  God, 
Rom.  vii.  85.  The  testimonies  of  God  were  David's  delight, 
Psal.  cxix.  24.  Our  understandings  must  take  pleasure  in 
knowing  him,  our  wills  delightfully  embrace  him,  and  our  ac- 
tions be  cheerfully  squared  to  him.  This  credits  the  sovereignty 
of  God  in  the  world,  makes  others  believe  him  to  be  a  gracious 
Lord,  and  moves  them  to  have  some  veneration  for  his  au- 
thority. 

It  must  be  perpetual  obedience.  As  man'  is  a  subject  as  soon 
as  he  is  a  creature,  so  be  is  a  subject  as  long  as  he  is  a  crea- 
ture. God's  sovereignty  is  of  perpetual  duration,  as  long  as 
be  is  God;  man's  obedience  must  be  perpetual,  while  he  is  a 
man.  God  cannot  part  with  his  sovereignty,  and  a  creature 
cannot  b«  exempted  from  subjection;  we  must  not  only  serve 
him,  but  cleave  to  him,  Deul.  xiii.  4.  Obedience  is  continued 
in  heaven,  his  throne  is  established  in  heaven,  it  must  be  bowed 
to  in  heaven,  as  well  as  in  earth.  The  angels  continually  fulfil 
bis  pleasure. 

[7.]  Exhortation.  Patience  is  a  duty  flowing  from  this  doc- 
trine. In  all  strokes  upon  ourselves,  or  thick  showers  upon  the 
church,  "  The  Lord  reigns,"  is  a  consideration  to  prevent  mut- 
tering against  him,  and  make  us  quietly  wait  to  see  what  the 
issue  of  his  Divine  pleasure  will  be.  It  is  too  great  an  insolence 
against  the  Divine  majesty,  to  censure  what  he  acts,  or  quarrel 
with  him  for  what  he  infiicts.  Proud  clay  does  very  unbecom- 
ingly swell  against  an  infinite  Superior.  If  God  be  our  Sove- 
reign, we  ought  to  subscribe  to  bis  afflicting  will  without  de- 
bates, as  well  as  to  bis  hberal  will  with  affectionate  applauses. 
We  should  be  as  full  of  patience  under  his  sharper,  as  of  praise 
under  his  more  grateful  dispensations,  and  be  without  reluc- 
tance against  his  penal,  as  well  as  his  preceptive  pleasure.  It 
JB  God's  part  to  inflict,  and  the  creature's  part  to  submit. 

This  doctrine  affords  us  motivea,  and  shows  us  the  nature 
of  patience. 

Motives  to  it. 

God,  being  Sovereign,  has  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of 
all  things.  His  title  to  our  persons  and  possessions  is  upon  this 
account  stronger  than  our  own  can  be;  we  have  as  much  reason 
to  be  angry  with  ourselves,  when  we  assert  our  worldly  right 
against  others,  as  to  be  angry  with  God  for  asserting  the  right 
of  his  dominion  over  us.  Why  should  we  enter  a  charge 
against  him,  becanse  he  has  not  tempered  us  so  strong  in  our 
bodies,  drawn  us  with  as  fair  colours,  embellished  our  spirits 
with  as  rich  gifts  as  others?  Is  he  not  the  Sovereign  of  his 
own  goods,  to  impart  what,  and  in  what  measure  be  pleases? 
Would  you  be  content  yotu  servant  should  check  your  plea- 
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sure,  in  diapeniing  rour  own  &Tours?  It  b  an  anreasombls 
thing,  not  to  leave  God  to  the  exercise  of  hia  own  domiDioa. 
Though  Job  were  a  pattern  of  patience,  yet  he  had  deep  tinc- 
tures of  impatience;  he  often  complains  of  God's  usage  of  him, 
as  too  hard,  and  stands  much  upon  his  ownintegrit3r)  but  when 
God  comes,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  that  book,  to  justify  his 
carriage  towards  him,  he  charges  him  not  as  a  criminal,  bat 
considers  him  only  as  his  vassal.  He  might  have  found  daws 
enough  in  Job's  carriage,  and  corruption  enough  in  Job's  na- 
ture, to  clear  the  equity  of  his  proceeding  as  a  judge;  bm  he 
uses  no  other  medium  to  conrince  him,  but  the  greatness  of 
his  majesty,  the  nnlimitedness  of  his  sovereignty,  which  n> 
appals  the  good  man,  that  he  puts  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  and 
stands  mute  with  a  self-abhorrence  before  him  as  a  Sovereign, 
rather  than  as  a  Judge.  When  he  pinches  us,  and  deprives 
us  of  what  we  most  aSect,  his  right  to  do  it  shoald  silence  oift 
lips,  and  calm  .our  hearts  from  any  boisterous  uproars  against 
him. 

The  property  of  all  still  remains  in  God,  since  he  is  Sove- 
reign. He  did  not  divest  himself  of  the  -property,  when  be 
granted  us  the  use.  The  earth  ishis,  not  ours;  tbi^'fulnessany 
of  UG  have,  as  well  as  the  fulness  oth«rs  have.  -Afier  be  had 
given  the  Israelites  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  he  calls  ihemall  "hiB," 
and  emphatically  adds  "  my"  to  every  one  of  them,  Hos.  ii.  9. 
His  right  is  universal  over  every  mite  we  have,  and  {lerpetnal 
too.  He  may  therefore  take  from  ns  what  he  pleases.  He  did 
but  deposit  in  oar  hands  for  a  while  the  bene^' we  at^y, 
eitherchildren,  friends,  estate,  or  Uves;  he  did  not  mdke  a  jotal 
conveyance  of  them,  and  alienate  his  own  property,  >whpnjie 
put  them  into  our  hands ;  we  can  show  no  patent  for  them, 
wherein  the  full  right  is  passed  over  to  us,  to  hold  thern^  against 
his  will  and  pleasure,  and  implead  him  if  he  offer  to  re-assunw 
them.  He  reserved  a  power  to  dispossess  us  upon  a  forfeiture, 
as  he  is  the  Lord  and  Governor.  Did  any  of  us  yet  answer  the 
condition  of  his  grant?  It  was  his  indulgence  to  allow  them  so 
long.  There  is  reason  to  submit  to  him,  when  be  re-assumes 
what  he  lent  ns,  and  rather  to  thank  him,  AuX  he  lent  it  so  long, 
and  did  not  seize  upon  it  sooner. 

Other  things  have  more  reason  to  complain  of  our  sove- 
reigniy  over  them,  than  we  of  God's  exercise  of  his  sovereignly 
over  us.  Do  we  not  exercise  aii  authority  over  our  beasts,  as 
to  strike  them  when  we  please,  and  merely  for  our  ploasnr*;. 
and  think  we  merit  no  reproof  for.itj  because  they  are  our  own, 
and  of  a  nature  iaferior  to  ours?  .And  shall  not  God,  who  is 
absolute,  do  as  much  with  us,  who  are  more  below  him  than 
the  meanest  creatures  are  below  us?  They  are  creatures  as 
well  as  we,  and  we  no  mora  creatures  than  theyj  they  were 
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framed  by  omtiipaleiice  as  well  as  we;  there  ia  no  more  diSis- 
rence  between  them  and  us  in  (he  notion  orcreaiureB, 

There  is  do  difference  between  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth, 
and  the  meanest  beggar  on  the  dunghill  in  the  notion  of  a  man: 
the  beggar  is  a  man  as  well  as  the  monarch,  and  as  much  a 
tQao;  the  difference  consists  in  (he  special  endowments  we 
have  aboTe  them  by  the  bounty  of  their  and  our  common  Cre- 
ator. We  are  less,  if  compared  with-  God,  than  the  worst, 
meaoest,  most  sordid  creature  can  be,  if  compared  with  us. 
Has  not  a  bird  or  a  hare  (if  they  had  a  capacity)  more  reasoa 
to  complain  of  men's  persecuting  them  by  their  hawks  and 
their  dogs?  but  would  (heir  complaints  appear  reasonable,  since 
both  were  made  lot  the  use  of  man,  and  man  does  but  use  the 
nature  of  the  one,  to  attain  a  benefit  by  the  other?  Have  we 
any  reason  .to  complain  of  God,  if  be  lets  loose  other  creatures, 
the  devouring  hounds  of  the  world,  to  bite  and  afflict  ua?  We 
must,  not  open  our  lips  against  him,  nor  let  our  heart  swell 
against  his  scou^e,  since  both  (hey  and  we  were  made  for  his 
use,  as  well  as  other  creatures  for  ours.  This  is  a  reason  to 
stifle  all  complaints  against  God,  but  not  to  make  us  careless  of 
preventing  afflictions,  or  emerging  out  of  them  by  all  just  ways. 
The  hare  has  a  nature  to  shift  for  itself  by  its  winding  and 
turning,  and  the  bird  by  its  flight,  and  neither  of  them  could  be 
blamed,  if  they  were  able,  should  the  one  scratch  out  the  eyes 
of  Uie  hounds,  and  the  other  sacrifice  the  hawk  to  its  own 
fury. 

It  is  a  folly  not  to  submit  to  him.  Why  should  we  Mrive 
against  him,  since  he  is  an  irresponsible  Sovereign,  and  gives 
no  account  of  any  of  his  matters,  Job.  zxxiii.  13.  Who  can 
disannul  the  judgment  God  gives?  There  is  no  appeal  from 
the  supreme  coun;  a  higher  court  can  repeal  or  annul  the  sen- 
tence of  an  inferior  court,  but  the  sentence  of  the  highest  stands 
irreversible,  but  by  itself  and  its  own  authority.  It  is  better 
to  lower  our  sails,  than  to  grapple  with  one  that  can  shoot  us 
under  water;  to  submit  to  that  Sovereign  whom  we  cannot 
subdue. 

It  shows  us  the  true  nature  of  patience  in  regard  of  God.  It 
is  a  submission  to  God's  sovereignty.  As  the  formal  object  of 
obedience  is  the  authority  of  God  enacting  the  law,  so  the 
formal  object  of  patience  ia  the  authority  of  God  inflicting  (be 
punishment.  As  his  right  of  commanding  ia  to  be  eyed  in  the 
one,  so  his  right  of  punishing  is  to  be  considered  in  the  other. 
This  was  Eli's  condition  when  he  had  received  a  message, 
Uiat  might  put  flesh  and  blood  into  a  mutiny,  the  rending  the 
priesthood  from  his  family,  and  the  ruiu  of  his  house;  yet  this 
consideration,  <'It  is  the  Lord,"  calms  him  into  submission,  and 
a- willing  compliance  with  the  Divine  pleasure:  "  It  is  the  llord: 
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let  him  do  what  sMtneth  him  good,"  1  Sam.  Hi.  18.  Job  wis 
of  tho  same  strain ;  ''  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Job.  i.  SI.  He-con- 
siders God  as  a  Sovereign,  who  was  not  to  be  reproached,  or 
have  any  thing  uncomely  uttered  of  him  for  what  he  had  dom. 
To  be  patient,  because  we  cannot  avoid  it,  or  resist  it,  is  a  vio- 
lent, not  a  loyal  patience,  but  to  submit  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God  to  inflict ;  to  be  silent,  because  the  sovereignty  of  God 
does  order  it,  is  a  patience  of  a  true  complexion.  The  other 
kind  of  patience  is  no  other  (han  that  of  an  enemy,  that  ii^ 
free  himself  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  by  any  way,  though  never 
BO  violent,  that  offers  itself  This  sort  of  patience  is  that  of  a 
subject  acknowledging  the  supreme  aiithority  over  him,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be. ordered  by  the  will  andto  the  glory  of  God, 
more  than  by  his  own  wilt,  and  for  his  own  Aase.  "I  was 
dumb,  I  opened  not  my  moulh,"  Fsal.  rxxix.  9;  .Bot  because  I 
could  not  help  it,  but  "  because  thoa  didst  it,"  thou  who  art 
my  sovereign  Lord.  .  The  greatness  of  God  claims  an  awful 
and  inviolable  respect  from  his  creatures,  in  wliat  way  soever 
he  disposes  of  them;  this  is  due  to  him;  siuoe  his  kingdom 
rules  over  all,  his  kingdom  should  be  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
bis  royal  authority  submitted  to  in  all  that  be  does. 


DISCOURSE  XIV. 
ON    qod's    fatibhce. 


Nahum  i.  3^-Tbe  Lntd  U  (low  to  >   _    . 
acquit  the  wicked:  the  Lord  littli  hii  wtj'  I 
■nd  tbedondi  ut  the  dust  of  hii  feet. 

The  subject  of  this  prophecy,  is  God's  sentence  against  Nine- 
veh, the  bead  and  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire;  a  city 
famous  for  its  strength  and  ihickness  of  its  walls,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  its  towers  for  defence  against  an  enemy.  The  forces 
of  this  empire  did  God  use  as  a  scourge  against  the  Israelites, 
and  by  their  hands  ruined  Samaria  the  chief  city  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  transplanted  them  as  captives  into  another  country, 
S  Kings  xvi).  5,  6,  about  six  years  after  Hezekiah  came  to  the 
crown  of  Judah,  2  Kings  xviii.  compared  with  ch.  xvii.  6;  in 
whose  lime,  or  (as  some  think)  later,  Nahum  uttered  this  pro- 
phecy. The  name  Nahiim  signifies  comforter.  Though  the  mat- 
ter of  prophecy  be  dreadful  to  Nineveh,  it  was  comfortable  to  the 
people  ofGod;  for  a  promise  is  made,  ver.  7.  "TheLordisgdod, 
a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that 
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trust  m  him;"  and  an  encouragement  lo  Judah  to  keep  their 
solemn  feasts,  ver.  15,  and  also  in  chap.  ii.  3,  with  a  declaration 
of  the  misery  of  Ninereh,  and  the  destruction  of  iL     . 

Observe  here  in  general,  that — 

In  all  the  fears  of  God's  people,  Ood  will  have  a  comforter 
for  them.  Judah  might  well  be  dejected  with  the  calamity  of 
their  brethren,  not  knowing  but  it  might  be  their  own  turn 
kbortly  after.  They  knew  not  where  ihe  ambition  of  the  Assy- 
rian would  stop,  but  God  by  his  prophets  calms  their  fears  of 
their  furious  neighbour,  by  predicting  to  them  the  ruin  of  their 
feared  adversary. 

Again,  the  destruction  of  Ihe  church's  enemies  is  the  comfort 
of  the  church.  By  that  God  is  glorified  in  his  justice,  and  the 
church  secured  in  its  worship. 

Ooce  more  the  victories  of  persecutors  8ecure<them  not  from 
being  the  triumphs  of  others.  The  Assyrians,  that  conquered 
and  caplived  Israel,  were  themselves  to  be  conquered  and  cap- 
tived  by  the  Medes.  The  whole  oppressing  empire  is  threat- 
ened with  destrnction  in  the  ruin  of  their  chief  city;  accordingly 
it  was  accomplished,  and  the  empire  eztinguishwl  by  a  greater 
power.  God  burns  the  rod  when  it  has  done  the  work  he  ap- 
pointed it  for;  and  the  wisp  of  straw  wherewith  the  vessels  are 
scoured  is  flung  into  the  fire,  or  upon  the  dunghill. 

Nahum  begins  his  prophecy  majestically,  with  a  description 
of  the  wrath  and  fury  of  God,  "  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord 
revengeth;  the  Lord  revengetb,  and  is  furious;  the  Lord  will 
take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth  wrath  for 
his  enemies,"  ver.  2,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  it  is  called  "  The 
btiiden  of  Nineveh,"  ver,  1 ;  as  those  prophecies  are  which  are 
composed  of  threateoings  of  judgments,  which  lie  as  a  mighty 
weight  upon  the  heads  and  backs  of  sinners. 

"  God  is  jealous."  Jealous  of  his  glory  and  worship,  and 
Jealous  for  his  people  and  their  security.  He  cannot  long  bear 
the  oppressions  of  his  people,  and  the  boasts  of  his  enemies. 
He  is  jealous  for  himself,  and  is  jealous  for  you  of  Judah,  who 
retain  his  worship.  He  is  not  forgetful  of  (hose  that  remember 
him,  nor  of  the  danger  of  those  that  are  desirous  to  maintain  his 
honour  in  the  world.  In  this  first  expression,  the  prophet  uses 
-the  covenant  name,  God;  the  covenant  runs,  I  am  your  God,  or, 
.The  Lord  your  God,  mostly  God  without  Lord,  never  Lord 
without  God :  and  therefore  his  jealousy  here  is  meant  of  the 
«are  of  his  people,  and  the  relation  that  his  actions  against  his 
enemies  have  to  his  servants.  He  is  a  lover  of  his  own,  and  a 
revenger  on  his  enemies. 

"The  Lord  revengeth,  and  is  furious."  He  now  describea 
God  by  a  name  of  sovereignty  and  power,  when  he  describes  him 
in  his  wrath  and  fury, "  and  is  furious,"  Heb.  Lord  of  hot  an- 
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ger.  God  will  vindicate  hia  own  glory,  and  hare  his  right  ob 
oisenemiee  in  a  vayof  puDishnient,if  ihey  will  not  give  it  him 
in  a  way.  of  obedience.  It  is  three  times  repeated,  to  show  the 
certainty  of  the  judgment.'  And  thefiame  of  Lord  added  (o 
every  one,  to  imitate  the  power  wherewith  the  judgment  ^onld 
be  ezecuied.  It  is  not  a  fatherly  correction  of  children  in  a 
way  of  mercy,  but  an  offended  Sovereign's  destruction  of  his 
'  enemies  in  a  way  of  vengeance.  There  is  an  anger  of  God 
with  his  own  people,  which  has  more  of  mercy  than  wrath;  in 
this  his  rod  is  guided  by  his  mercy.  There  is  a  fury  of  God 
against  his  enemies,  where  there  is  sole  wrath  without  any  tine 
ture  of  mercy;  when  his  sword  is  all  edge,  without  any  twlsam 
drops  upon  it.  Such  a  fury  as  David  deprecates,  Psal.  v'l.  I. 
"  0  Lord,  rebtike  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in 
thy  hot  displeasure;"  with  a  fury  untempered  with  grace,  and 
insupportable  wrath. 

"  He  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies."  He  lays  it  ap  in  his 
treasury,  to  be  brought  out  and  expended  in  a  due  season. 
Wrath  is  supplied  by  our  translators,  and  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
He  reserves,  what?  that  which  is  too  sharp  to  be  expressed, 
too  great  to  be  conceived;  a  vengeance  it  is.  And  "He  re- 
serves it ;" — he  that  has  an  infinite  wrath  }  he  reserves  it  that 
has  a  strength  and  power  to  execute  it. 

Ver.  3.  "  The  Lord  is  alow  to  anger,"  Heb.  of  broad  nos- 
trils. The  anger  of  God  is  expressed  by  this  word,  which  sig- 
nifies nostrils.  As  Job  ix.  13.  "  If  God  will  not  withdraw  fau 
anger,"  Heb.  his  nostril.  And  the  anger  whereby  the  wicked 
are  consumed,  is  called  the  breath  of  nostrils.  Job  iv.  9;  and 
when  he  ia  angry,  smoke  and  fire  are  said  to  go  oat  of  his  nos- 
trils, 3  Sam.  zxii.  9 ;  and  in  Psal.  Izxiv.  t,  "  Why  doth  thine 
anger  smoke,"  He.b.  Why  do  thy  nostrils  smoke.  So  the  rage 
of  a  horse  when  he  is  provoked  in  battle,  is  called  the  glory  of 
hia  nostrils,  Job  xxxiz.  SO.  He  breatbea  quick  fumes,  and 
neighs  with  fury. 

And  slowness  to  anger  is  here  expressed  by  the  phrase  of 
long  or  wide  nostrilsj  because  in  a  vehement  anger  the  blood 
boiling  about  the  heart,  exhales  men's  spirits,  which  fume  np, 
and  break  out  in  dilated  nostrils.  But  where  the  passages  are 
straiter,  the  spirits  have  not  so  quick  a  vent,  and  therefore  raise 
more  motions  within.  Or  because  the  wider  the  nostrils  are, 
the  more  cool  air  is  drawn  in  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  heart, 
where  the  angry  spirits  are  gathered.  And  so  the  pasnoo  is 
allayed  and  sooner  calmed.  God  speaks  of  himself  in  Scrip- 
ture often  after  the  rate  of  men.  Jeremy  prays  that  God  would 
not  take  him  away  in  his  long-suffering,  Jer.  zv.  15,  Heb.  in 
the  length  of  his  nostrils;  that  is,  be  not  slow  and  backvardln 
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thy  angw  against  my  pwascntors,  *a  to  give  thuB  time  and 
opportunity  to  destroy  mo.  The  nostrils,  as  well  as  otb«  eaen^ 
bera  of  a  hnman  body,  are  ascribed  to  God.  He  is  alow  to  aiir< 
ger ;  he  has  anger  ia  hb  nature,  bnl  is  not  always  in  the  ezeci^ 
tlon  of  it. 

"And  great  in  power."  This  may  refer  to  his  patience  as 
the  cause  of  it,  or  as  a  bar  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  that  is,  his  power 
moderates  his  anger;  he  ia  not  so  impotent  as  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  passions,  as  men  are.  He  can  restrain  his  anger 
mider  just  prorooatioDS  to  exercise  it  His  power  orer  himself 
ia  the  cause  of  his  slowness  to  wrath.  As  Numb.  ziv.  17. 
*•  Let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,"  says  Moses,  when  he 
pleads  for  the  Israelites'  pardon.  Men  that  are  great  in  tha 
irorld,  are  quick  in  passions,  and  are  not  so  ready  (o  forgive  aq 
injury,  or  bear  with  an  offender,  as  one  of  a  meaner  rank.  It 
i»  a  want  of  power  over  a  man's  self,  that  makes  him  do  UDba> 
coming  things  upon  a  provocation.  A  prince  that  can  bhdla 
his  passion,  is  a  king  over  himself,  as  well  as  over  his  subjects. 
God  is  slow  to  anger,  because  great  in  power.  He  has  no  less 
power  over  himself,  than  over  his  creatures.     He  can  sustain 

Seat  injuries  without  an  immediate  and  quick  revenge.  He 
B  a  power  of  patience,  as  well  as  a  power  of  justice. 
Or  thus,  he  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power.  He  is  slow 
to  anger,  but  not  for  want  of  power  to  reveage  himself;  his 
power  is  as  great  to  punish  as  his  patience  to  spare.  It  seems 
thus,  that  slowness  to  anger  is  broughtin  as  an  objection  against 
the  Tengeance  proclaimed.  What  do  you  tell  us  of  vengeance, 
▼engeance,  nothing  but  such  repetitions  of  vengeance;  as 
though  we  were  ignorant  that  God  i8.slow  to  auger  ?  It  ia  true, 
•ays  Uie  prophet,  I  acknowledge  it  as  much  as  you,  rhat  God 
is  slow  to  anger;  but  withal  great  in  power.  His  anger  cer- 
tainly succeeds  his  abused  patience;  he  will  not  always  bridle 
in  his  wrath,  but  one  time  or  other  let  it  march  out  in  fury 
against  his  adversaries.  The  Assyrians  who  had  captivated 
the  ten  tribes,  and  been  victorious  a  little  against  the  Jews, 
might  think  that  the  God  of  Israel  had  been  conquered  by  their 
gods,  as  well  as  the  people  professing  him  had  been  subdned 
by  their  arms;  that  God  had  lost  all  his  power,  and  the  Jews 
might  argue  from  God's  patience  to  his  enemies,  against  the 
credit  of  the  prophet's  denouncing  revenge.  The  prophet  an- 
swers to  the  terror  of  the  one,  and  the  comfcu't  of  the  other. 
That  this  indulgence  to  his  enemies,  and  not  accounting  with 
them  for  their  crimes,  proceeded  from  the  greatness  of  his  p»< 
Hence,  and  not  from  any  debility  in  his  power.  As  it  refers  to 
the  Assyrian,  it  may  be  rendered  dius:  You  Ninevites,  upon 
Voi-  11.-71 
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yoQT  npentance  after  Jonah's  tbtindering  of  jai^meDts,  an 

witnesses  of  the  hIo  vnsss  of  God  lo  anger,  and  had  your  paniri^ 
menis  deferred.  But  falling  to  your  old  sins,  you  shall  fiod  a 
nal  puDishment,  and  that  he  has  as  much  power  to  execute  tiu 
ancient  threatenings,  as  he  had  then  compassion  to  rerall  them. 
His  patience  to  you  then,  was  not  for  want  of  power  -to  rain 
you,  but  was  the  effect  of  his  goodness  toward  you.  As  it  re- 
fers to  the  Jews,  it  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  Do  not  despise 
this  threatening  against  your  enemies,  because  of  the  greatnejs 
of  their  might,  the  seeming  stability  of  their  empire,  and  the 
terror  they  possess  all  the  nations  with  round  about  them.  It 
may  be  long  before  it  comes;  but  assure  yourselves,  the  threat- 
ening I  denounce  shall  certainly  be  executed;  though  he  has 
patience  to  endure  them  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  (foe 
so  long  it  was  before  Ninereh  was  destroyed  after  this  threat- 
ening, as  Ribera  computes  from  the  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,)'  yet  he  has  also  power  to  verify  bis  word,  and 
accomplish  his  will ;  assure  yourselves,  he  will  not  at  all  acquit 
the  wicked. 

"  He  will  not  acquit  the  wicked."  He  will  not  always 
account  the  criminal  an  innocent,  as  he  seems  to  do  by  a  pre- 
sent sparing  of  them,  and  dealing  with  them  as  if  tbey  were 
destitute  of  any  provoking  carriage  towards  him,  and  he  void 
of  any  resentment  of  it.  He  will  not  acquit  the  wicked:  h  'W 
is  this,  who  then  can  be  saved  7  Is  there  no  pkce  for  remis- 
sion? He  will  not  acquit  the  wicked,  that  is,  he  will  not  jio- 
quit  obstinate  sinners.  As  he  has  patience  for  the  wicked,  so 
he  has  mercy  for  the  penitent.  The  wicked  are  the  subjects  of 
bis  long-suffering,  but  not  of  bis  acquitting  grace.  He  does  not 
presently  punish  their  sins,  because  he  is  slow  to  anger;  but 
without  their  repenUnce  he  will  not  blot  out  their  sins,  because 
he  is  righteous  in  judgment.  If  God  should  acquit  them  with- 
out repentance  for  their  crimes,  he  must  himself  repent  of  his 
own  law,  and  righleoiis  sanction  of  it. 

He  will  not  acquit,  that  is,  he  will  not  go  back  from  tba 
thing  he  has  spoken,  and  forbear,  at  long  run,  the  punishment 
he  has  threatened. 

"  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind."  The  way  of 
God  signifies  sometimes  the  law  of  God,  sometimes  the  provi- 
dential operations  of  God.  "  Is  not  my  way  equal  ?"  Ezek. 
zviii.  25,     It  seems  there  to  take  in  both. 

"  And  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet" 
The  prophet  describes  here  the  fight  of  God  with  the  Assy- 
rians, 83  if  he  rushed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  noise  of  an 
army,  raiting  the  dust  with  the  feet  of  their  horses  and  motiui 
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of  their  chariots.*  Symbolically,  it  signifies  the  multitude  of 
the  Chaldean  and  Median  forces,  invading,  besieging,,  and 
storming  the  city. 

It-signifies, 

Tht  rule  of  Providence.  The  way  of  God  is  in  every 
motion  of  the  creature;  he  rules  all  things,  whirlwind,  storms, 
clouds,  his  way  is  in  all  their  walks,  in  the  whirlings  and  blus- 
terings  of  the  one,  in  the  raising  and  dissolving  the  other.  He 
blows  ap  the  winds,  and  compacts  the  clouds,  to  make  them 
serviceable  to  his  designs. 

■  The  management  of  wars  by  Ood.  His  way  is  in  the 
slorm;  as  he  was  the  Captain  of  the  Assyrians  against  Sa- 
maria, so  he  will  be  the  Captain  of  the  Medes  against  Nineveh. 
As  Israel  was  not  so  much  wasted  by  the  Assyrians,  as  by  the 
Lord,  who  levied  and  armed  their  forces;  so  Nineveh  shall  be 
subverted,  rather  by  Ood  than  by  the  arms  of  the  Medes. 
Their  force  is  described  not  to  be  so  much  from  human  power 
as  Divine.  Ood  is  President  in  all  the  commotions  of  the 
world,  his  way  is  in  every  whirlwind. 

The  eaainesa  of  executing  the  judgment.  He  is  of  so  great 
power,  that  he  can  excite  tempests  in  the  air,  and  overthrow 
them  with  the  clouds,  which  are  the  dust  of  his  feet.  He  can 
blind  his  enemies,  and  avenge  himself  on  them:  he  is  Lord  of 
douds,  and  can  fill  them  with  hail,  lightnings,  and  thunders, 
to  burst  out  upon  those  he  kindles  his  anger  against.  He  is  of 
80  great  force,  that  he  need  not  use  the  strength  of  his  arm,  but 
tiie  dust  o{  his  feet,  to  effect  his  destroying  purpose. 

The  suddenness  of  the  Judgment.  Whirlwinds  come  sud- 
denly without  any  harbingers  to  give  notice  of  their  approach; 
clouds  are  swift  in  their  motion.  "  Who  are  these  thai  fly  as 
-a  cloud?"  Isa.  Ix.  6;  that  is,  with  a  mighty  nimbleness.  What 
Goddoes  he  shall  do  on  the  sudden,  come  upon  them  before 
they  are  aware,  be  too  quick  for  them  in  his  motion  to  overrun 
and  overreach  them.  The  winds  are  described  with  wings,  in 
regard  of  the  quickness  of  their  motion. 

The  terror  of  Judgments.  "  The  X.ord  hath  his  way  in  the 
whirlwind,"  that  is,  in  great  displeasure.  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  is  often  compared  to  a  storm;  he  shall  bring  clouds  of 
judgments  upon  them,  many  and  thick,  as  terrible  as  when  a 
day  is  turned  into  night,  by  the  mustering  of  the  darkest  clouds 
that  interpose  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  Clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him,  and  a  fire  goes  before  him,  when 
he  burns  up  his  enemies,  Psal.  xcvii.  2, 3.  The  judgments  shall 
have  terror  without  mercy,  as  clouda obscure  the  light  and  are 
dark  masks  before  the  face  and  glory  of  the  son,  and  cut  off  its 
refirasbiug  beams  from  the  earth.  Clouds  note  multitude  and 
■  Tiiiniu  in  loc 
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obscurity;  God  could  <vuah  .tbem  withoat  a  whirlwind,  bett 
theii(i  (0  powder  with  oae  toiicfa,  but  he  will  bring  his  jvig- 
ments  in  the  most  surprising  and  amazing  mana«r  to  flesh  aod 
blood,  so  that  all  their  glory  shall  be  changed  into  nothing  but 
tflrror,.by  the  noise' of  the  belloving  winds,  and  the  cktuds  tike 
ink  blackening  the  heavens. 

Tht  confution  of  the  offenders  vp»n  Gotft  proceeding.  A 
whirlwind  is  not  only  a  boisterous  wind,  that  burls  aod  rotti 
every  thing  oiit  of  its  place,  but  by  its  circular  Biotioa,  by  ils 
winding  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  it  confounds  things,  and 
jumbles  them  together.  It  keeps  not  one  point,  but  by  a  cir- 
(Mmgyration  it  touches  upon  alL  Clowb  tike  dust  shall  be 
blown  in  tbeir  face,  and  darken  their  eyes.  Tbey  shall  be  is 
a  posture  od  confusion,  not  know  what  counsels  to  take,  what 
motions  to  resolve  upon;  let  them  k>ok  to  every  point  of  bea- 
veo  and  earth,  they  shall  meet  with  a  whirlwind  to  ooabund 
(hem,  and  cloudy  dust  to  blind  them. 

TAe  irrenatibi&neag  of  the  judgment.  Winds  have  tnsfe 
than  a  giant-like  force,  a  torrent  of  compacted  air,  that  wub  an 
invincible  wilfulness  bears  all  before  it,  displaces  the  firmeat 
trees,  iuid  levels'  the  tallest  towers,  and  pulls  up  bodies  from 
their  natural  place.  Clouds  also  are  over  oar  heads,  and  above 
our  reach.  Wben  God  plac^  them  npoa  his  people  for  de- 
fence, they  are  an  invincible  security,  Isa.  iv,  5.  And  wbas 
he  moves  them  as  his  chariot  against  a  people,  they  end  in  an 
irresistible  destruction;  thus  the  ruin  of  the  wicked  is  described: 
"As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more,"  Prov. 
z.  i5.  It  blows  them  down,  sweeps  them  away,  they  ineco- 
verably  fall  before  the  force  of  it.  What  heart  can  endure,  and 
what  hands  can  be  strong,  in  the  days  wherein  God  doth  deal 
with  tbem?  Ezek.  xxii.  14.  Thns  is  the  judgment  against 
Ninev^  described;  God  has  his  ways  in  the  wfairiwind  to 
thunder  down  their  strongest  walls,  whiob  were  so  ^ick  that 
chariots  could  march  abreast  upon  them,  and  batter  down  ibeir 
mighty  towers,  which  that  «tty  had  in  multitudes  upon  tboir 
walls. 

Tbey  are  the  first  words  I  intend  to  insist  upon,  to  treat  of 
the  patience  of  God,  described  ia  those  words,  "  The  Lord  is 
slow  to  anger." 

Doctrine.  Slowness  to  anger,  or  admirable  patience,  is  tltt 
property  of  the  Divine  nature.  As  patience  signifies  suffering, 
so  it  is  not  in  God.  The  Divine  nature  is  hnpassible,  incapable 
of  any  impair,  it  cannot  be  touched  by  the  violeDCes  of  anea, 
nor  the  essential  glory  of  it  be  dimimshed  by  the  injuriet  of 
taaa;  bnt  it  signifies  a  willingnces  lo  defer,  aaid  an  tunwilliag- 
'nesa  to  pour  forth  his  wrath  tqfnn  sinful  creabues;  he  modo- 
rates  bis  provoked  justice,  and  forbears  to  revenge  the  iojurtee 
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he  daily  meets  with  ia  the  worM.  He  mffera  no  grief  by  men's 
wronging  him,  but  he  reslrains  his  arm  from  puaishing  them 
aocording  to  their  merits,  aod  thos  there  is  patience  in  every 
cross  a  man  meets  with  in  the  world:  because  though  it  be  a 
punishment,  it  is  less  than  is  merited  by  the  unrighteous  rebel, 
and  less  than  may  be  inflicted  by  a  righteous  and  powerful 
GmL 

This  patiance  is  seen  in  his  providential  works  in  the  world; 
he  suffered  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  way,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  his  providence  to  them  was  his  giving  them  rain,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  heart  with  food  and  gladness,  Acts 
xiv.  IS,  17.  The  heathen  took  notice  of  it,  aod  signified  it  by 
iaipHBg  their  god  Saturn  to  be  bound  a  whole  year  in  a  son 
cord,  a  oord  of  wool,  and  expressed  it  by  this  proverb }  "  The 
milts  of  the  gods  griod  slowly;"  that  is,  God  does  not  use  men 
wiliithat  severity  that  they  deserve:  the  mills  being  usually 
torned  by  criminals,  oondemned  to  tkat  work.  This  in  Scr^>- 
toe  is  frtquently  ezprased  by  a  slowness  to  anger,  Psal.  ciii. 
8;  BotDelimss  by  loDg-sufiering,  which  is  a  patience  with  dura- 
tioB.*  iie  is  slow  to  anger,  PsaL  cxlv.  8,  and  Joel  ii.  ISj  he 
takes  not  tbe  first  occasions  of  a  provocation :  he  is  long-sufiar- 
ing,  Rom.  ix.  Si,  and  Psal.  Izxxvi.  15;  he  forbears  punishment 
apon  many  occasions  offered  him.  It  is  long  before  he  consents 
to  give  fire  to  his  wrath,  and  shoot  out  bu  thunderbolts;  sin 
iias  a  loitd  cry,  but  God  seems  to  stop  his  ears,  not  to  hear  the 
clamour  it  raises,  and  the  charge  it  presents.  He  keeps  hts 
sword  a  long  time  in  the  sheath;  one  calls  the  patience  of  God 
the  sheath  of  his  sword,  upon  those  words,  "  I  will  draw  forth 
my  sword  out  of  his  sheath,"  Ezek.  zxi.  3.  This  is  one  re- 
markable lener  in  the  name  of  God,  he  himself  proclaims  it:* 
''The Lord,  tbe  IiOrd  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  iong-fiuffer- 
ing,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  And  Moses  pleads  it  in  the  behalf  of 
tbe  people.  Numb.  xiv.  18,  where  he  places  it  in  the  first  rank; 
"  The  Lord  is  long-sufTering,  and  of  great  mercy :"  it  is  th* 
first  spark  of  mercy,  and  usbers  it  to  its  exercises  in  tbe  world. 
In  the  Lord's  proclamation,  it  is  put  in  the  middle  link,  merc|r 
and  troth  together:  mercy  could  have  no  room  to  act,  if  pa> 
tience  did  not  prepare  the  way;  end  his  truth  and  goodness  ia 
Us  promise  of  the  Redeemer  would  not  have  been  manifest  to 
the  world,  if  he  had  shot  his  arrows  as  soon  as  men  committed 
their  sins,  and  deserved  his  punishment.  This  perfection  is 
expressed  by  ether  phrases,  as  keeping  silence:  "These  things 
hast  ihoo  done,  and  I  kept  silence,"  f  sal  1.  21 ;  it  signifies  te 
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behave  oneself  as  a  deaf  or  dumb  man.  I  did  not  fly  in  thy 
face,  as  some  do  vith  a  great  noise,  upon  a  light  prorocaUoa, 
as  if  their  life,  honour,  estates,  were  at  the  Make.  X  did  not 
presently  call  thee  to  the  bar,  and  pronounce  judicial  sentence 
upon  thee  according  to  the  law,  but  demeaned  tuyaelf  as  if  I 
had  been  ignorant  of  thy  crimes,  and  bad  not  been  invested 
with  the  power  of  judging  thee  for  ihem:  Chaldee,  "  I  waited 
for  thy  conversion."  God's  patience  is  the  silence  of  his  justice, 
and  ihe  first  whisper  of  his  mercy. 

It  is  also  expressed  by  not  laying  folly  to  men.  Job.  zzivi  IS, 
Men  groan  under  the  oppressions  of  others,  yet  God  lays  not 
folly  to  Ihem,  that  is,  to  the  oppressors;  God  suffers  them  to  go 
on  with  impunity.  He  does  not  deliver  his  people,  because 
he  would  try  them;  and  takes  not  revenge  upon  the  unrighie- 
ons,  because  in  patience  he  bears  with  them.  Patience  is  the 
life  of  his  providence  in  this  world.  'He  charges  not  men  with 
their  crimes  here,  but  reserves  them  upon  impenilency  for 
another  trial.  This  attribute  is  so  great  a  one,  that  it  is  signaUy 
called  by  the.  name  of  perfection,  Matt.  v.  45.  4B.  He  had  been 
apealilng  of  Divine  goodness,  and  patience  to  evil  men,  uid  he  . 
concludes, "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"  &c.  Implying  it  to  be  an 
amazing  perfection  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this, 

Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this  patience. — ^Wherein  it  is 
manifested. — Why  God  does  exercise  so  much  patience? — The 
use. 

1.  The  nature  of  this  patience. 

(1.)  It  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy,  yet  dif- 
fers from  both.  God  being  the  greatest  goodness,  has  the 
greatest  mildness^  mildness  is  always  the  companion  of  true 
goodness,  and  the  greater  the  goodness  the  greater  the  mild- 
ness. Who  so  holy  as  Christ,  and  who  so  meek?  God's  slow- 
ness to  anger  is  a  branch  or  slip  from  his  mercy.  "The  Lord 
is — full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,"  Psal.  cxlv.  8.  It  differs 
from  mercy  in  the  formal  consideration  of  the  object;  mercy 
respects  the  creature  as  miserable,  patience  respects  the  crea- 
ture as  criminal;  mercy  pities  him  in  his  misery,  and  patience 
bears  with  the  sin,  which  engendered  that  misery,  and  is  giving 
birth  to  more. 

Again,  mercy  is  one  end  of  patience;  his  long-sufferiog  is 
partly  to  glorify  his  grace,  so  it  was  in  Paul,  l  Tim.  i.  16.  As 
slowness  to  anger  springs  from  goodness,  so  it  makes  mercy  the 
butt  and  mark  of  its  operations;  He  waits  that  be  may  be  gra- 
cious, Isa.  zxz.  IB.  Goodness  sets  God  upon  the  exercise  of 
patience,  and  patience  sets  many  a  siaoer  on  ruiumig  into  the 
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arms  of  m6rcy.  Iliat  merer  ^liich  makes  God  ready  to  em- 
brace returning  sinners,  makes  him  willing  to  bear  with  them 
in  their  sins,  and  wait  Uieir  return. 

It  differs  also  from  goodness,  in  regard  of  the  object.  The 
object  of  goodness  is  every  creature;  angels,  men,  all  inferior 
creatures,  to  (he  lowest  worm  that  crawls  upon  the  ground. 
The  object  of  patience  is  primarily  man,  and  secondarily,  those 
creatures  that  respect  men's  support,  conveniency,  and  delight; 
but  they  are  not  the  objects  of  patience,  as  considered  in  them- 
selves, but  in  relation  to  man,  for  whose  use  they  were  created, 
and  therefore  God's  patience  to  them  is  properly  his  patience 
with  man.  The  lower  creatures  do  uot  injure  God,  and  there- 
fore are  not  the  objects  of  his  patience,  but  as  they  are  forfeited 
by  man,  and  man  deserves  to  be  deprived  of  them:  as  man  id 
this  regard  falls  under  the  patience  of  God,  so  do  those  creatures 
which  are  designed  for  man's  good.  That  patience  which 
spares  man,  spares  other  creatures  for  hint,  which  were  all  for- 
feited by  man's  sin,  as  well  as  his  own  life,  and  are'  rather  the 
testinaonies  of  God's  patience,  than  the  proper  objects  of  it 
The  object  of  God's  goodness  then  is  the  whole  creation;  not  a 
devil  in  hell,  but,  as  a  creature,  is  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  but 
not  of  his' patience.  There  is  a  kind  of  sparing  exercised  to 
the  devils,  in  deferring  their  complete  punishment,  and  hitherto 
keeping  off  the  day  wherein  their  final  sentence  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, yet  the  Scripture  never  mentions  this  by  the  name  of 
slowness  to  anger,  or  long-suffering.  It  can  no  more  be  called 
patience,  than  a  prince's  keeping  a  malefactor  in  chains,  and 
not  pronouncing  a  condemning  sentence,  or  not  executing  a 
sentence  already  pronounced,  can  be  celled  a  patience  with 
him,  when  it  is  not  out  of  kindness  to  the  offender,  but  for 
some  reasons  of  state.  God's  sparing  the  devils  from  their 
total  punishment,  (which  they  have  not  yet,  but  are  reserved 
in  chaina^under  darkness  for  it,  Jude  6,)  is  not  in  order  to 
repentance,  or  attended  with  any  invitations  from  God,  or 
hopes  in  them;  and  therefore  cannot  come  under  the  same 
title  as  God's  sparing  man:  where  there  is  no  proposal  of 
mercy,  there  is  no  exercise  of  patience.  /  The  fallen  angels 
had  DO  mercy  reserved  for  them,  nor  any  sacrifice  prepared  for 
them;  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but — delivered 
them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment,'^ 
2  Pet  ii.  4;  that  is,  he  had  no  patience  for  them;  for  patience 
V  properly  a  temporary  sparing  a  person,  with  a  waiting  for 
his  relenting,  and  a  change  of  bis  injurious  demeanour;  the 
object  of  goodness  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  patience: 
nor  do  they  both  consider  the  object  under  the  same  relation. 
Goodness  respects  things  in  a  capacity,  or  in  a  state  of  crea- 
tion, and  brings  them  forth  into  creation,  and  nurses,  and  sup- 
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ports  tlwin  as  <a«atures.  Patience  considers  them  alnad^ 
created,  and  fallen  short  of  the  duty  of  creatures;  it  oonstden 
them  as  sinner8,or  in  relation  to  sinners.  Had  not  sin  entered, 
patience  had  never  been  exercised;  but  goodness  bad  been 
exercised,  had  the  creature  stood  firm  in  its  created  state  with- 
out any  transgresaon ;  nay,  creation  could  not  hare  been  with- 
out goodness,  because  it  was  goodness  to  create;  btM  patienea 
bad  never  been  known  without  an  object,  which  could  not 
have  been  without  an  injury.  Whwe  there  is  no  wrong,  no 
BQSering,  nor  like  to  be  any,  patience  has  no  prospect  of  any 
operation.  So  then  goodness  respects  persons  ss  creatures, 
patience  as  transgressors;  mercy  eyes  men  as  miserable  and 
obnoxious  to  punishment,  patience  connders  men  as  sinful  and 
provoking  to  punishment. 

(8.)  Since  it  is  a  pan  of  goodness  and  mercy,  it  is  not  an 
insensible  patience.  What  is  the  fruit  of  pore  goodness,  can- 
not  be  from  a  weakness  of  resentment.  He  is  ^ow  to  anger; 
the  prophet  does  not  say,  be  is  incapable  of  anger,  or  cannot 
discern  vhat  is  a  real  object  of  anger:  it  implies,  that  he  does 
consider  every  provocation,  but  he  is  not  hasty  to  discharge 
his  arrows  upon  the  offenders;  he  sees  all,  while  he  bears  with 
diem:  his  omniscience  excludes  any  ignorance;  he  c«nnot  but 
see  every  wrong,  every  aggravation  in  that  wrong,  every  step 
and  motion  fi»m  the  beginning  to  the  completing  it;  for  ha 
knows  all  our  thoughts;  he  sees  the  sin  and  the  aiatier  at  the 
same  time,  the  sin  with  an  eye  of  abhorrence,  and  the  unner 
with  any  eye  of  pity.  His  eye  is  upon  their  iniquities,  and  his 
hatxed  edged  against  them;  while  he  stands  with  arms  open, 
waiting  a  penitent  return.  When  he  publishes  his  patience  in 
his  keeping  silence,  he  publishes  also  his  resolution,  to  sal 
sin  in  order  before  their  eyes;  "I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set 
them  in  order  before  thine  eyes,"  Psal,  1.  21.  Think  me  not 
so  insensible,  and  so  dull,  as  not  to  resent  your  insolences; 
you  shall  see  in  my  final  charge,  when  I  come  to  judge,  that 
not  a  wry  look  escaped  my  knowledge,  that  I  had  an  eye  to 
behold  and  a  heart  to  loathe  every  one  of  your  tran^ressions. 
The  church  was  ready  to  think,  that  God's  slowness  to  deliver 
her,  and  bis  bearing  with  her  oppressors,  was  not  from  any 
patience  in  his  nature,  but  a  drowsy  carelessness,  a  senseless 
lethargy:  "  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  0  Lord?"  Psal.  xliv. 
23.  We  must  conclude  him  an  inapprehensive  God,  before 
we  can  conclude  him  an  insensible  God.  As  his  delaying  bis 
promise  is  not  slackness  to  hia  people,  2  Pet.  iii.  9;  so  his  d^ 
ferriog  of  pnaishment  is  not  from  a  stupidity  under  the  affironis 
offered  him. 

(3.)  Since  it  is  a  part  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  it  is  not  a 
eonstrained  or  &intrbearted  patience.    It  is  not  a  riowness  to 
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anger,  arising  from  a  despondency  of  his  own  power  to 
revenge.  He  has  aa  much  power  to  punish,  as  he  has  to  for- 
bear punishment.  He  ihat  created  a  world  in  six  days,  and 
that  by  a  word,  wants  not  a  strength  to  crush  all  mankind  in 
one  minute;  and  with  as  much  ease  as  a  word  imports,  can 
give  satisfaction  to  his  justice  in  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
Patience  in  man  is  many  times  interpreted,  and  truly  too,  a 
cowardice,  a  feebleness  of  spirit  and  a  want  of  strength.  But 
it  is  not  from  the  shortness  of  the  Divine  arm,  that  he  cannot 
reach  us,  nor  from  the  feebleness  of  his  hand,  that  he  cannot 
strike  us.  It  is  not  because  he  cannot  level  us  with  the  dustj 
dash  us  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,  or  consume  lis  as  a 
moth.  He  can  make  the  mightiest  to  fall  before  him,  and  lay 
the  strongest  at  his  feet  the  first  moment  of  their  crime.  He 
that  did  not  want  a  powerful  word  to  create  a  world,  cannot 
want  a  powerful  word  to  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  it,  and 
raze  it  out  of  being.  It  is  not  therefore  out  of  a  distrust  of  his 
own  power,  that  he  has  supported  a  sinful  world  for  so  many 
ages,  and  patiently  borne  the  blasphemies  of  some,  the  neglects 
of  others,  and  the  ingratitude  of  all,  without  inflicting  that 
severe  justice  which  righteously  he  might  have  done ;  he  wants 
no  thunder  to  crush  (he  whole  generation  of  men,  nor  waters 
to  drown  them,  nor  earth  to  swallow  them  up.  How  easy  ia 
it  for  him  to  single  out  this  or  lhat  particular  person,  to  be  the 
object  of  his  wrath,  and  not  of  his  patience  I  What  he  has  done 
to  one,  he  may  to  another;  any  signal  judgment  he  has  sent 
upon  one,  is  an  evidence  that  he  wants  not  power  to  inflict  it 
upon  all.  Could  he  not  make  the  motes  in  the  air  to  choke  ua 
at  every  breath,  rain  thunderbolts  instead  of  drops  of  water, 
fill  the  clouds  with  a  consuming  lightning,  take  off  the  reve- 
rence and  fear  of  man,  which  he  has  imprinted  upon  the  crea- 
ture, spirit  our  domestic  creatures  to  be  our  executioners, 
unloose  the  tiles  from  the  housestop  to  destroy  us,  or  make  the 
fall  of  a  house  to  crush  us?  It  is  but  taking  out  the  pins  and 
giving  a  blast,  and  the  work  is  done.  And  does  he  want  a 
power  to  do  any  of  those  things?  It  is  not  then  a  faint-hearted 
or  feeble  patience,  that  he  exercises  towards  man. 

(4.)  Since  it  is  not  for  want  of  power  over  the  creatnre,  it  is 
from  a  fulness  of  power  over  himself.  This  is  in  the  text; 
"The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power;"  it  is  a  part 
of  his  dominion  over  himself,  whereby  he  can  moderate  and 
rule  his  own  affections,  according  to  the  holiness  of  his  own 
will.  As  it  is  the  effect  of  his  power,  so  it  is  an  argument  of 
his  power;  the  greatness  of  the  effect  demonstrates  the  fulness 
and  sufficiency  of  the  cause.  The  more  feeble  any  roan  is  in 
reason,  the  less  command  he  has  over  his  poseions,  and  he  is 
ttie  mora  beady  to  revenge.  Revenge  is  a  sign  of  a  cbitdisli 
Vol.  II.— 72 
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mind;  ihe  stronger  anjr  nian  is  in  reason,  the  more  command 
he  has  over  himself.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  that 
takelh  a  cily,"  Ptov.  xvi.  32.  He  that  can  restrain  his  anger, 
is  stronger  than  the  Cesars  and  Alexanders  of  the  world,  that 
have  filled  the  earth  with  slain  carcasses  and  ruined  cittea. 
By  the  same  reason,  God's  slowness  lo  anger  is  a  greater  argu- 
ment of  his  power  than  the  creating  a  world,  or  the  power  of 
dissolving  it  by  a  word.  In  this  he  has  a  dominion  over  crea- 
tures, in  the  other  over  himself.  This  is  the  reason  he  will  not 
return  to  destroy;  because  "lam  God,  and  notman,"Ho8. 
xi.  9.  I  am  not  so  weak  and  impotent  as  man,  that  cannot 
restrain  his  anger.  This  is  a  strength  possessed  only  by  a  God, 
wherein  a  creature  is  no  more  able  to  parallel  him,  than  in 
any  other.  So  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  himself; 
as  it  is  in  the  verse  before  the  text,  that  he  is  the  Ix)rd  of  anger, 
in  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  furious,  as  we  translate  it,  so  he  is 
the  Lord  of  patience.  The  end  why  God  is  patient  is  to  shov 
his  power:  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to 
make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  lo  destruction?"  Rom.  ix.  22;  to  show 
his  wrath  upon  sinners,  and  his  power  over  himself,  in  bearing 
such  indignities,  and  forbearing  punishment  so  long,  when  inen 
were  vessels  of  wralh  fitted  for  destruction,  of  whom  there 
were  no  hopes  of  amendment.  Had  he  immediately  broken 
in  pieces  those  vessels,hispower  had  not  so  eminently  appeared 
as  it  has  done,  in  tolerating  them  so  long,  that  had  provoked 
him  to  take  them  oiT-So  often.  There  is  indeed  the  power  of 
his  anger,  and  there  is  the  power  of  his  patience;  and  his 
power  is  more  seen  in  his  patience  than  in  his  wrath.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  that  is  above  all,  is  able  to  crush  all;  but  il  is 
a  wonder  that  he  that  is  provoked  by  all,  does  not  upon  the 
first  provocation,  rid  his  hands  of  all.  This  is  the  reason 
why  he  bore  such  a  weight  of  provocations  from  vessels  of 
wrath  prepared  for  ruin,  that  he  might  yvapiaai  ti  Svratir  aiti, 
show  what  he  was  able  to  do,  the  lordship  and  royalty  he  had 
over  himself.  The  power  of  God  is  more  manifest  in  his 
patience  to  a  multitude  of  sinners,  than  it  could  be  in  creatmg 
millions  of  worlds  out  of  nothing;  this  was  the  <v»a«er  aiti,  a 
power  over  himself. 

{5.)  This  patience  being  a  branch  of  mercy,  the  exercise  of 
it  is  founded  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Without  the  consideration 
of  this,  we  can  give  no  account  why  Divine  patience  should 
extend  itself  to  us,  and  not  to  the  fallen  angels.  The  threateo- 
iug  .oxtends  itself  to  us,  as  well  as  lo  the  fallen  angels.  The 
threatening  must  necessarily  have  sunk  man,  as  well  as  those 
glorious  creatures,  had  not  Christ  stepped  in  to  our  relief.    Had 
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not  Christ  interposed  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  man  upon 
bis  sin  had  been  actually  bound  over  to  punishment,  as  well  as 
the  fallen  angels  were  upon  theirs,  and  been  fettered  in  chains 
OS  strong  as  those  spirits  feel.'  The  reason  why  man  was  not 
hurled  into  the  same  deplorable  condition  upon  his  sin  as  they 
were,  is  Christ's  promise  of  taking  our  nature,  and  not  theirs. 
Had  God  designed  Christ's  taking  their  nature,  the  same 
patience  had  been  exercised  towards  them,  and  the  same  otfers 
would  have  been  made  to  them  as  are  made  to  us.  In  regard 
of  these  fruits  of  this  patience,  Christ  is  said  to  buy  the  wick- 
edest apostates  from  him,  "Denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,"  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  those  were  bought  by  him,  who  bring  npon 
themselves  just  destruction,  and  whose  damnation  slumbers 
not,  ver.  3;  he  purchased  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  and 
the  stay  of  their  execution,  that  offers  of  grace  might  be  made 
to  them.  This  patience  must  be  either  npon  the' account  of 
the  law,  or  the  gospel;  forthere  are  no  other  rules  whereby 
God  governs  the  world.  A  fruit  of  the  law  it  was  not;  that 
spake  nothing  but  curses  after  disobedience,  not  a  letter  of 
mercy  was  written  upon  that,  and  therefore  nothing  of  pdtience. 

Death  and  wrath  was  denounced,  no  slowness  to  anger  inti- 
mated. It  must  be  therefore  upon  the  account  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  fruit  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  whereof  Christ  was  Me- 
diator. Besides,  this  perfection  being  God's  waiting  that  he 
might  be  gracious,  Isa.  zxx.  18,  that  which  made  way  for  God's 
grace,  made  way  for  his  waiting  to  manifest  it.  God  discovered 
not  his  grace  but  in  Christ,  and  therefore  discovered  not  his 
patience  but  in  Christ;  it  is  in  him  he  met  with  the  satisfaction 
of  his  justice,  that  he  might  have  a  ground  for  the  manifestation 
of  his  patience.  And  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  wherein  the  life 
of  a  beast  was  accepted  for  the  sin  of  a  man,  discovered  the 
ground  of  his  forbearance  of  them,  to  be  the  expectation  of  the 
great  sacrifice,  whereby  sin  was  to  be  completely  expiated. 
"The  publication  of  his  patience  to  the  end  of  the  world  is 
presently  after  the  sweet  savour  he  found  in  Noah's  sacrifice, 
Gen.  viii.  31.  The  promised  and  designed  coming  of  Christ, 
was  the  cause  of  that  patience  God  exercised  before  in  the 
world;  and  his  gathering  the  elect  together,  is  the  reason  of 
his  patience  since  his  death. 

(6.)  The  naturalness  of  his  veracity  and  holiness,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  justice,  are  no  bars  to  the  exercise  of  his 
patience. 

[1.]  His  veracity.  In  those  threatenings  where  the  punish- 
ment is  expressed,  but  not  the  time  of  indicting  it  prefixed  and 
determined  in  the  threatening,  his  veracity  suffers  no  damage 
by  the  delaying  execution;  so  it  be  once  done,  though  a  long 
>  TMtanl.  de  Nmtor.  «t  GraU  Tbei.  119. 
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tima  after,  the  credit  of  his  irath  standa  unshaken:  as  vhea 

God  promisee  a  thing  without  fixing  the  time,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  pitch  upon  what  time  he  pleases  for  the  perfonnaoce  of  it, 
without  ataiaing  his  fauhfulness  to  his  word,  by  not  giving  the 
thing  promised  presently.  Why  should  the  deferring  of  justice 
upon  an  offender,  be  anymore  against  hia  veracity,  than  his 
delaying  an  answer  to  the  petitions  of  a  suppliant?  But  the 
difference  will  lie  in  the  threatening,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,"  Gen.  ii.  17.  The  time  was 
there  settled,  "  In  that  day  thou  shalt  die:"  some  refer  day  to 
eating,  not  to  dying;  and  render  the  sentence  thus,  I  do  not 
prohibit  thee  the  eating  this  fruit  for  a  day  or  two,  but  conti- 
nually. In  whatsoever  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die; 
but  not  understanding  his  dying  that  very  day  he  should  eat  of 
it;  referring  "day"  to  the  extensiveness  of  the  prohibition,  as 
to  lime.  But  to  leave  this  as  uncertain,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  as  in  some  ihreatenings,  a  condition  is  implied,  though  not  . 
expressed;  as  in  that  positive  denouncing  of  the  destrndioa  of 
Nineveh,  "  Yet  forty -days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown," 
Jonah  ill.  4,  the  condition  is  implied,  unless  they  humble  them- 
selves, and  repent,  for  upon  their  repentance  the  sentence  was 
deferred:  so  here,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
die  the  death,  or  certainly  die,"  unless  there  be  a  way  found 
for  the  expiation  of  thy  crime,  and  the  righting  my  honour. 
This  condition.  In  regard  of  the  event,  may  as  well  be  Eisserted 
to  be  implied  in  this  threatening,  as  that  of  repentance  was  in 
the  other.  Or  rather,  Thou  shall  die,  thou  shalt  die  spiritually, 
thou  shalt  lose  that  image  of  mine  in  thy  nature,  that  right- 
eousness which  isas  much  the  life  of  thy  soul,  as  thy  soul  is  the 
life  of  thy  body;  that  righteousness  whereby  thou  art  enabled 
to  live  to  me,  and  thy  own  happiness.  What  Uie  soul  is  to  the 
body,  a  quickening  soul,  that  the  image  of  God  is  to  the  soul, 
a  quickening  image.  Or,  Thou  shaU  die  the  death,  or  certainly 
die,  lliQU  shalt  be  liable  to  death.  And  so  it  is  to  be  understood, 
not  of  an  actual  death  of  the  body,  but  the  merit  of  death,  and 
the  necessity  of  death ;'  thou  wilt  be  obnoxious  to  death,  which 
will  be  avoided,  if  thou  dost  forbear  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  thou  shalt  be  a  guilty  person,  and  so  under  a  sentence  of 
death,  that  I  may  when  I  please  inflict  it  on  thee.  Death  did 
comb  upon  Adam  that  day,  because  his  nature  was  vitiated. 
He  was  then  also  under  an  expectation  of  death,  he  was  ob- 
noxious to  it,  though  that  day  it  was  not  poured  out  upon  him 
in  the  full  bitterness  and  gall  of  it.  As  when  the  apostle  says, 
"  The  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,"  Rom.  viii.  10;  he  spo^ 
to  the  living,  and  yet  tells  Ihetn,  the  body  was  dead  because  of 
sin:  he  means  no  more  than  that  it  was  under  a  sentence,  and 
>  P«reT.  in  ke. 
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00  a  necessity  of  dying,  though  not  actually  dead.  So  thou 
shalt  be  under  the  sentence  of  death  that  day,  as  certainly  aa  if 
that  day  thou  shouldest  sink  into  the  dust.  And  as  by  his 
patience  towards  man,  not  sending  forth  death  upon  him  in  all 
the  bitter  ingredients  of  it,  his  justice  afterwards  was  more  emi- 
nent upon  man's  Surety,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  then  employed  in  ail  its  severe  operations  upon  man;  so 
was  bis  veracity  eminent  also  in  making  good  this  threatening, 
in  inflicting  the  punishment  included  in  it  upon  our  nature 
assumed  by  a  mighty  Person,  and  upon  that  Person  in  oui 
nature,  who  was  infinitely  higher  than  our  nature. 

[2,]  His  justice  and  righteousness  are  not  prejudiced  by  his 
patience.  There  is  a  hatred  of  the  sin  in  his  holiness,  and  a  sen- 
teace  passed  against  the  sin  in  his  justice,  though  the  execution 
of  that  sentence  be  suspended,  and  the  person  reprieved  by 
patience,  which  is  implied,  Eccl.  viii.  11.  "Because  sentence 
against  an  evil  worb  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fulty  set  in  them  to  do  evil:"  sen- 
tence is  passed,  but  a  speedy  execution  is  stopped. 

Some  of  the  heathens,  who  would  not  imagine  God  unjust, 
and  yet  seeing  the  villanies  and  oppressions  of  men  in  the  world 
remain  unpunished,  and  frequently  beholding  prosperous  wick- 
edness, to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  denied  his  pro- 
vidence, and  actual  government  of  the  world;  for  if  he  did  tajte 
notice  of  human  afiairs,  and  concern  himself  in  what  -was  done 
upon  the  earth,  they  could  not  think  an  infinite  goodnesa  and 
justice  could  be  so  slow  te  punish  oppressors,  and  relieve  the 
miserable,  and  leave  the  world  in  that  disorder  under  the  injus- 
tice of  men.  They  judged  such  a  patience  as  was  exercised  by 
him,  if  he  did  govern  the  world,  was  drawn  oat  beyond  the 
line  of  fit  and  just.  Is  it  not  a  presumption  in  men  to  prescribe 
a  rule  of  righteousness  and  conveniency  to  their  Creator  ?  It 
might  be  demanded  of  such,  whether  they  never  injured  any  in 
their  lives?  and  when  certainly  they  have  one  way  01  other, 
would  they  not  think  it  &  very  unworthy,  if  not  unjust  thing, 
that  a  person  so  injured  by  them  should  take  a  speedy  and 
severe  revenge  on  them?  And  if  every  man  should  do  the  like, 
would  there  not  be  speedy  despatch  made  of  mankind?  Would 
net  the  world  be  a  shambles,  and  men  ru^  forwards  to  one 
another's  destruction,  for  the  wrongs  they  have  mutually  re- 
ceived? If  it'be  accounted  a  virtue  in  man,  and  no  unright- 
eousness, not  presently  to  be  all  on  fire  against  an  offence;  by 
what  right  should  any  question  the  consistency  of  Ood's  pa- 
tience with  his  justice?  Do  we  praise  the  lenity  of  parents  lo 
children,  and  shall  we  disparage  the  long-suffering  of  God  to 
men  ?  We  do  not  censure  the  righteousness  of  physicians  and 
sui^eoDS,  because  they  cut  not  off  a  corrupt  member  this  . 
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day  as  well  as  to-morrow.  And  is  it  just  to  asperse  Gm), 
because  he  defers  his  vengeance,  which  man  assumes  to  him- 
seir  a  right  to  do?  We  never  account  him  a  bad  governor  that 
defers  the  trial,  and  consequently  the  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution of  a  notorious  offender,  for  important  reasons,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  either  to  make  the  nature  of  his  crime  more 
eWdent,or  to  find  out  the  rest  of  his  accomplices  by  his  discovery. 
A  governor  indeed  were  unjust,  if  he  commanded  that  which 
were  unrighteous,  and  forbad  that  which  were  worthy  and 
commendable;  but  if  he  delays  the  execution  of  a  convicted  of- 
fender, for  weighty  reasons,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
.whereof  he  is  the  ruler,  or  for  some  advantage  to  the  offeoder 
himself,  to  make  him  have  a  sense  of,  and  a  regret  for  his 
offence,  we  account  him  not  unjust  for  this.  God  does  not  by 
bis  patience  dispense  with  the  holiness  of  his  law,  nor  cut  off 
any  thing  from  its  due  authority.  If  men  do  strengthen  them- 
selves by  his  long-suffering  against  his  law,  it  is  their  fault,  not 
any  unrighteousness  in  him.  He  will  take  a  time  to  vindicate 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  commands,  if  men  will  wholly 
neglect  the  time  of  his  patience,  in  forbearing  to  pay  a  dutiful 
observance  to  his  precept.  If  justice  be  natural  to  him,  and  he 
cannot  but 'punish  sin,  yet  he  is  not  necessitated  to  consume 
sinners,  as  the  fire  does  stubble  put  into  it,  which  has  no  com- 
mand over  its  own  qualities,  to  restrain  them  from  acting;  but 
God  is  a  free  Agent,  and  may  choose  his  own  time,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  punishment  his  i»ture  leads  him  to.  Iliougb 
he  be  naturally  just,  yet  it  is  not  so  natural  to  him,  as  to  de- 
prive him  of  a  dominion  over  his  own  acts,  and  a  freedom  is 
the  exerting  them  what  time  he  judges  most  convenient  in  his 
wisdom.  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  is  necessarily  angry  widi 
sin,  his  nature  can  never  Hke  it,  and  cannot  but  be  displeased 
with  it;  yet  he  has  a  liberty  to  restrain  the  effects  of  this  anger 
for  a  time,  without  disgracing  his  holiness,  or  being  interpreted 
to  act  unrighteously;  as  wtell  as  a  prince  or  state  may  suspend 
the  execution  of  a  law,  which  they  will  never  break,  only  for 
a  time,  and  for  a  pabiic  benefit. 

If  God  should  presently  execute  his  justice,  this  perfection  of 
patience,  which  is  a  part  of  his  goodness,  would  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovery.  Part  of  his  glory,  for  which  he  cre- 
ated the  world,  would  lie  in  obscurity  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  cj'eature.  His  justice  would  be  signal  in  the  destruction  of 
sinners,  but  this  stream  of  his  goodness  would  be  stopped  up 
from  any  motion.  One  perfection  must  not  cloud  another;  God 
has  bis  seasons  to  discover  all,  one  after  another.  The  times 
and  seasons  are  in  his  own  power,  Acts  i.  7;  the  seasons  <^ 
manifesting  his  own  perfections  as  well  as  other  things;  suc- 
ceasion  of  them  in  theu-  distinct  appearance  makes  no  inrasicm 
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Upon  the  righta  of  any.  If  justice  should  complaiu  of  an  injury 
from  patience,  because  it  Is  delayed,  patience  has, more  reason 
to  complain  of  an  injury  from  justice,  that  by  such  a  plea  it 
would  be  wholly  obscured  and  inactive.  For  [his  perfection 
has  the  shortest  lime  to  act  its  part  of  any,  it  has  no  stage  but 
this  world  to  move  in:  mercy  has  a  heaven,  and  justice  a  bell, 
to  display  itself  to  eternity,  but  long-suffering  has  only  a  short- 
lived  earth  for  the  compass  of  its  operation. 

Again,  justice  is  so  far  from  being  wronged  by  patience, that 
it  rather  is  made  more  illustrious,  and  has  the  fuller  scope  to 
exercise  itself;  it  is  the  more  righted  for  being  deferred,  and 
wih  have  stronger  grounds  tlian  before  for  its  activity.  Thq 
equity  of  it  will  be  more  apparent  to  every  reason,  the  objec- 
tions more  fully  answered  against  it  when  the  way  of  dealing 
with  sinners  by  patience  has  been  slighted.  When  this  dam  of 
long-suffering  is  removed,  the  floods  of  fiery  justice  will  rush 
down  with  more  force  and  violence.  Justice  will  be  fully  re- 
compensed for  the  delay,  when  after  patience  is  abused,  it  can 
spread  itself  over  the  offender  with  a  more  unquestionable  au- 
thority; it  will  have  more  arguments  to  hit  the  sinner  in  the 
teeth  with,  and  silence  him.  There  will  be  a  sharper  edge  for 
every  stroke,  the  sinner  must  not  only  pay  for  the  score  of  his 
Ibtmer  sins,  but  the  score  of  abused  patience;  so  that  justice 
has  no  reason  to  commence  a  suit  against  God's  slowness  to 
anger.  What  it  shall  want  by  the  fulness  of  mercy  upon  the 
truly  penitent,  it  will  gain  by  the  contempt  of  patience  on  the 
impenitent  abusers.  When  men  by  such  a  carriage  are  ripened 
for  the  stroke  of  justice,  justice  may  strike  without  any  regret 
in  itself,  or  restraint  from  mercy.  The  contempt  of  long-suffer- 
ing will  silence  the  pleas  of  the  one,  and  spirit  the  severity  of 
the  other.  To  conclude,  since  God  has  glorified  his  justice  on 
Christ,  as  a  surety  for  sinners,  his  patience  is  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  his  justice,  that  it  promotes  it;  it  is 
dispensed  to  this  end,  that  God  might  pardon  with  honour, 
both  upon  the  score  of  purchased  mercy  and  contented  justice; 
that  by  a  penitent  sinner's  return,  his  mercy  might  be  acknow- 
ledged free, and  thesatisfactionof  his  justice  by  Christ  be  glori- 
fied in  believing;  for  he  is  long-suffering  from  an  unwillingness 
"that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent- 
ance," 2  Pet.  iii.  9;  that  is,  all  to  whom  the  promise  is  made, 
for  to  such  the  apostle  speaks,  and  calls  it  long-suffering  to  us- 
ward;  and  repentance  beingan  acknowledgment  of  the  demerit 
of  sin,  and  a  breaking  off  unrighteousness,  gives  a  particular 
glory  to  the  freeoeas  of  mercy  and  the  equity  of  justice. 

2.  The  second  thing;  how  this  patience  or  slowness  to  anget 
is  manifested. 

It  was  manifested  to  our  first  parents.     His  slowness  to  sn- 
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ger  was  evideiiced,  in  not  directiDg  his  aitUlery  against  them, 
when  they  first  attempted  (o  rebel.  He  might  have  stmck 
them  dead,  when  they  began  to  parley  with  the  temptation  and 
were  inclinable  to  a  surrender;  for  it  was  a  degree  of  sinning', 
and  a  breach  of  loyalty,  as  well,  though  not  so  much  as  the 
consummating  act.  God  might  have  given  way  to  the  floods 
of  his  wrath  at  the  first  spring  of  man's  aspiring  thoughts, 
when  the  monstrous  motion  of  being  as  God  began  to  be  form- 
ed in  his  heart;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  any  of  their  embryo 
sins,  till  they  came  to  a  ripeness,  and  started  out  of  the  womb 
of  their  minds,  into  the  open  air;  and  after  he  had  brought  bis 
BIB  to  perfection,  God  did  not  presently  send  that  death  upon 
him  which  he  had  merited,  but  continued  bis  life  to  the  space 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Gen.  v.  5.  The  son  and 
stars  were  not  arrested  from  doing  their  office  for  him.  Crea- 
tures were  continued  for  his  use,  the  earth  did  not  swallow  him 
up,  nor  a  thunderbolt  from  hearen  raze  out  the  memory  of  him. 
Though  he  had  deserved  to  be  treated  with  such  a  sererily  for 
his  ungrateful  demeanour  to  his  Creator  and  Benefactor,  and 
affecting  an  equality  with  him,  yet  God  continued  him  with  a 
sufficiency  for  bis  content,  after  he  turned  rebel,  thoagh  not 
with  such  a  liberality  as  when  he  remained  .a  loyal  subject; 
and  though  be  foresaw  that  he  would  net  make  an  end  of  sin- 
ning, but  with  an  end  of  living,  he  used  him  not  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  used  the  devils.  He  added  days  and  yean 
to  him,  after  he  had  deserved  death;  and  baa  for  this  fire  thou- 
sand years  continued  the  propagaticm  of  mankind,  aitd  derived 
from  his  loins  an  innumerable  posterity,  and  has  crowned  mok 
titudes  of  them  with  hoary  heads.  He  might  have  exiinguisfaed 
the  human  race  at  the  first;  but  since  he  has  preserved  it  till 
this  day,  it  must  be  interpreted  as  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of 
an  admirable  patience. 

His  slowness  to  anger  is  manifest  to  the  gentiles.  What 
they  are,  we  need  no  other  witness  than  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  sums  up  many  of  their  crimes,  Rom.  i.  39 — 32.  He  pre- 
faces the  catalogue  with  a  comprehensive  expression,  "  being 
filled  with  all  unrighteoosness;"  and  concludes  it  with  a  dread- 
ful af^avalion,  they  *<not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  plea- 
sure in  them  that  do  them."  They  were  so  steeped  and  natu- 
lalized  in  wickedness,  that  they  had  no  delight  and  found  no 
sweetnees  in  any  thing  else,  but  whtit  was  in  itself  abomina- 
ble; all  of  them  were  plunged  in  idolatry  and  supeistititm: 
none  of  them  but  either  set  up  their  great  men,  or  erealurea 
beneficial  to  the  world,  and  some  the  damiwd  spirits  in  bis 
alead,  and  paid  an  adoration  to  insensible  creatares  or  devils, 
which  was  due  to  God.  Some  were  so  depraved  in  their  lives 
and  actions,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  iutereet  of  ih*  rest  of  the 
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worM,  that  they  should  have  been  extinjniished  for  the  instruc- 
linn  of  theii  contemporaries  and  posterity.  The  best  ef  them 
had  turned  all  reUgion  into  a  fable,  coined  a  world  of  ritea,  sone 
ODDatural  in  themselves,  and  most  of  them  unbecoming  a  ra- 
tional crsature  to  offer,  and  a  Deity  to  accept;  yet  ha  did  not 
presently  arm  himself  against  them  with  fire  and  sword,  ooF 
stopped  the  course  of  their  generations,  nor  tear  otit  all  those  ~ 
relics  of  natural  light,  which  were  left  in  their  minds.  He  did 
not  do  what  he  might  have  done,  but:  he  winked  at  the  times 
of  that  ignorance,  Acts  xvii.  30,  their  ignorant  idolatry;  for  that 
it  refers  to;  they  thought  the  Godhead  was  like  to  gold  or  siJ« 
ver,  or  stone  graven  by  art,  and-men*s  device,  ver.  29;  iittfitar, 
overlooking  them;  he  demeaned  himself  so,  as  if  he  did  not 
take  notice  of  theoL  He  winked  as  if  he  did  not  s«e  them, 
and  would  not  deal  so  severely  with  them:  the  eye  of  his  jus- 
tice seemed  to  wink,  in  not  calling  them  to  an  account  for  their 
sin. 

His  slowness  to  anger  is  mnnifest  to  the  Israelites.  You 
know  how  often  they  are  called  a  stiff-necked  people;  they  are 
said  to  do  evil  from  their  youth,  that  is,  from  the  time  wherein 
they  were  erected,  a  nation  and  commonwealth ;  and  that  the 
city  had  been  a  provocation  of  his  anger,  and  of  his  fury,  from 
the  dav  that  they  built  it,  even  to  this  day,  that  is^  the  day  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  that  he  should  remove  it  from  before  his 
face,  Jer.  xxxii.  31.  From  the  days  of.  Solomon,  say  some, - 
which  is  too  much  a  curtailing  of  the  text,.as  though  their  pro- 
vocations had  taken  date  no  higher  than  from  .the  time  of  Solo- 
mon's rearing  the  temple,  and  beautifying  the  city,  whereby  it 
seemed  to  be  a  new  building.  They  began  more  early,  they 
scarce  discontinued  then:  revolting  from  God,  they  were  a  grief 
to  him  forty  years  together  in  the  wilderness,  Psa).  ^cv.  10. 
Yet  he  suffered  their  manners.  Acts  xiii.  18.  He  bore  with 
their  ill  bebavioar  and  sauciness  towards  him;  and  no  sooner 
was  Joshua's  head  laid,  and  the  elders  that  were  their  conduc- 
tors gathered  to  their  fathers,  but  the  next  generation  forsook 
God,  and  defiled  themselves  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations, 
Judg.  U.  7.  10,  11.  And  when  he  punished  them  by  prosper- 
ing the  ixras  of  their  enemies  against  ihem,  they  were  no  sooner 
delivered.  Ukfion  their  cry  ftAA.humiliation,  but  they  began  a  new 
sceii|9;.of^iiElttl^try..  And  lboBgb.he  brought  upon  them  th? 
pow'erjoGithe  Babylonian  en^re,  and  laid  chains  upon  them, 
to  bring  theta-.tp  their  right  injpd,  yet  they  were  continually 
relapsing-inftj,  idolatry ;  and  at-seventy  years'  end  he  struck  off 
their  chaiti^  by  altering  the  whole  posture  of  affairs  in  that 
part  of  the  Korld  for  their  sakes,  overturning  one  empire,  and 
settling- ano^er -for  their  restoration  to  their  ancient  city.  And 
though  ^ey  did  not  afier. disown  him  for  their  God,  and  set  up 
Vei,.  H.— 73 
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'  Baal  in  his  throBd,  yet  they  moltiplied  footi^  traditiotis,  where- 
by they  impaired  the  authority  of  the  Ibt  :  yet  he  sustained 
them  with  a  wonderful  patience,  and  preferred  them  before  all 
other  people  itx  the  first  offers  of  the  gospel;  add  after  they  bad 
outraged  not  only  his  servants  the  prophets,  but  his  Son  the 
.Redeemer,  yet  he  did  not  forsake  them,  but  employed  bis  apos- 
tles to  solicit  them,  and  publish  among  them  the  doctrine  of 
saWalion.  So  that  his  treating  this  people  might  well  be  called 
much  long-suffering,  it  being  above  one  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  wherein  he  bore  with  them,  or  mildly  punished  them  far 
less  than  their  deserts;  their  coming  out  of^  Egypt  being  about 
the  year  of  the  world  3450,  and  their  final  destruction  as  a 
commonwealth  not  till  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ :  and  all  this  while  his  patience  did  sometimes  wholly  re- 
strain hia  justice,  and'  sometimes  let  it  fall  upon  theiB  in  some 
few  drops,  but  made  no  total  devastation  oC  their  country,  nor 
wrote  his  revenge  in  extraordinary  bloody  characters,  till  the 
Roman  conquest,  wherein  he  put  a  period  to  them,  both  as  a 
church  and  state.    - 

In  particular,  this  patience  is  manifest, 

(1.)  In  his  giving  warning  of  judgments,  before  he  OTd«s  ' 
them  to  go  forth.  He  does  not  punish  in  a  passion,  and  has- 
tily; he  speaks  before  he  strikes,  and  speaks  that  he  may  not 
siiike.  Wrath  is  published  before  it  is  executed,  and  that  a 
long  time;  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  years' advertisement  was 
given  to  a  debauched  world,  before  the  heavens  were  opened 
to  pour  down  a  delUge  upon  them.  He  will  not  be  accused  of 
cotning  unawares  upon  a  people;  he  inflicts  nothing,  but  what 
he  foretold  either  immediately  to.  the  people  that  provoke  him, 
er  anciently  to  them  that  have  been  their  forerunners  in  the 
same  provocation :  "  I  will  chastise  them,  as  Ibeir  congr^atioo 
hath  heard,"  Hos,  vii.  12.  Many  of  the  leaves  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  full  of  those  presages  and  warningsof  approaching 
judgment.  These  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  volume  of  it  in 
varioQs  editions,  according  to  the  stale  of  the  several  provoking 
times.  Warnings  are  given  to  those  people  that  are  most 
abominable  in  his  sight.  "Gather  yourselves  together,  yea, 
gather  together,  0  nation,  not  desired;"  it  is  a  meiosis,  0  na- 
tion abhorred;  "before  the  decree  bring  forth,"  Zeph,  ii.  l,  8. 
He  send&his  heralds  before  he  sends  his  armies;  he  summons 
them'  by  the  voice  of  his  prophets,  before  he  confounds  them 
by  the  voice  of  his  thunders.  When  a  parley  is  beaten,  a 
white  flag  of  peace  is  hung  out,  before  a  black  flag  of  fury  is 
set  up.  He  seldom  cuts  down  men  by  his  ju^msnts,  b^ore 
he  has  hewed  them  by  his  prophets,  Hos,  vi<  5.  'Mot -a  re- 
markable judgment,  but  was  ibretold:  the-  flood  to  ibft  old 
world  by  Noah;  the  famine  to  Egypt  by  Joseph)  Uie  earfi- 
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quake  by  Amos,  Amos  i.  1 ;  the  storm  from-Chaldea  by  Jeremiah; 
the  captivity  of  (he  ten  tribes  by  Hosea;  the  total  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  Christ  himself.  He  has  chosen 
the  be^t  persons  in  the  worid  lo  give  those  intimations;  Noah, 
the  most  righteous  person  on  the  earth,  for  the  old  world;-  and 
his  Son,  the  most  beloved  Person  in  tieaven,  for  the  Jews  in 
the  latter  time.  And  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
latter  times  where  he  has  not  warned  by  prophets,  he  has  sup* 
plied  it  by  prodigies  in  the  air  and  earlhj  histories  are  full  of 
such  items  from  heaven.  Lesser  judgments  are  for^waruers  of 
greater,  aa  lightnings  before  thunder,  are  messengers  to  (ell  us 
of  a  succeeding  clap. 

[1.]  He  often  gives  warning  of  judgments.  He  comes  not 
to  extremity,  till  he  has  often  shalien  the  rod  over  meii;  he 
thunders  often,  before  he  crushes  them  with  his  thunderbolt; 
he  does  not  till  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  punish  a 
rebel,  as  be  would  have  us  reject  a  heretic.  He  "speakelh 
once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not,"  Job.  xxxiii.  14. 
He  sends  one  message  after  another,  and  waits  the  success  of 
many  messages,  before  he  strikes.  Eight  prophets  were  or- 
dered to  acquaint  the  old  world  with  approaching  judgment: 
be  ^  saved  Noah  the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, bringing  iu  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly,'^ 
S  Fet.  ii.  5 ;  called  the  eighth  in  respect  of  his  [»'eaching,  not  In 
regard  of  hiapreservation;  he  was  the  eighth  preacher  in  order 
from  ibe  beginning  of  the  world,  that  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  worid  to  the  way  of  righteoudnesa.  Most  indeed  consider 
him  here,  as  the  eighth  person  saved:  so  do  our  translators, 
■  and  therefore  add  person,  which  is  not  in  the  Greek.  Some' 
others  consider  him  here  as  the  eighth  preacher  of  righieous- 
tifss,  reckoning  Enoch  the  son  of  Seth  the  first;  grounding  it 
upon  Glen.  iv.  26.  "Then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord;"  Heb.  "Then  it  was  begun  to  call  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord;"  *l  oroim,  <«  avfta  Bt¥,  Sept.  He  began  lo  call  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  which  others  render,  He  began  to  preach, 
or  call  upon  men  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  word  signifies 
to  preach,  or  to  call  upon  men  by  preaching,  Prov.  i.  ao.  "  Wis- 
dom crieth,"  or  preaches.  And  if  this  be  so,  as  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, it  is  easy  to  reckon  him  the  eighth  preacher,  by  mim- 
bwing  the  successive  heads  of  the  generations.  Gen.  v.  begin- 
ning at  Enoch  (he  first  preacher  of  lighteousooss.  So"  many 
there  were  before  God  drowned  the  old  world  with  water,  and 
swept  them  avay. '  It  is  clear  he  often  did  admonish  by  his 
prophets^  the  Jews  of  their  sin,  and  the  wrath  which  should 
come  upon  them.  One  prophet,  Hosea,  prophesied  seventy 
years;  for  he  prophesied  Ih  the  days  of  four  kings  of  Judah, 
1  Tid.  GeUa.  tyyaMfani*. 
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and  one  of  Israel,  Jeroboam-  the  son  of  Joash,  Hos.  i.  I,  or 
Jeroboam  the  second  of  that  name.  Uzsiah,  king  of  Judah,  in 
whose  leign  Hoaea  prophesied,  lived  thirty-eight  years  after  the 
d<ath  of  Jeroboam;  the  second  Jotham,  Uzziah's  successor, 
reigned  sixteen  ^ears,  Ahaz  sixteen,  Hezekiah  twenty-nine 
years;  now  lake  nothing  of  Heaekiah's  time,  and  date  the 
beginning  of  his  prophecy  from  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam's 
reign,  and  the  time  of  Hosea's  prophecy  will  be  seventy  years 
complete,  wherein  God  warned  those  people,  and  waited  the 
return  particularly  of  Israel.  And  not  less  than  five  of  those 
we  call  the  lesser  prophets,  were  sent  to  foretell  the  destruction 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  to  call  them  to  repentuice,  Mosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Micah,  Jonah;'  and  though  we  have  uothing  of  Jonah's 
prophecy  in  this  concern  of  Israel,  yet  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  same  Jeroboam,  and  prophesied  things  which  are  not 
upon  record  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  is  clear,  2  Kings  xir.  25. 
And  besides  those,  Isaiah  prophesied  also  in  ihe  reign  of  the 
<ame  kings  as  Hosea  did,  Isa.  i.  1.  And  it  is  God's  usual 
method,  to  send  forth  his  servants,  and  when  their  admonitions 
are  slighted,  he  commissions  others,  before  he  sends  but  his 
destroying  armies,  Matt.  xxii.  3,  4.  7. 

[2.]  He  often  gives  warning  of  judgments,  that  be  might 
not  pour  out  his  wrath.  He  summons  them  to  a  surrender  of 
themselves,  and  a  return  from  their  rebellion,  that  they  might 
not  feel  the  force  of  his  arms.  He  offers  peace  before  he  shakes 
off  the  dust  of  his  feet,  that  his  despised  peace  might  not  re- 
turn in  vain  to  him,  to  solicit  a  revenge  from  his  anger.  He 
has  a  right  to  punish  upon  the  first  commission  of  a  crime,  but 
he  warns  men  of  whatlhey  have  deserved,  of  what  his  justice 
moves  bim  to  inflict,  that  by  having  recourse  to  his  mercy,  he 
might  not  exercise  the  rights  of  his  justice.  God  sought  to  kill 
Moses  for  not  circumcising  his  son,  Exod.  iv,  24.  Could  God 
that  sotighl  it  miss  of  a  way  to  do  it?  Could  a  creature  lurch 
or  fly  from  him?  God  put  on  the  garb  of  an  enemy,  that  Mosea 
might  be  discouraged  from  being  an  instrument  of  his  own 
ruin.  God  manifested  an  anger  against  Moses  for  his  neglect, 
as  if  he  would  then  have  destroyed  him,  that  Moses  might 
prevent  it,  by  casting  off  his  carelessness,  and  doing  his  duty. 
He  sought  to  kill  him  by  some  evident  sign,  that  Moses  might 
«soape  tjie  judgment  by  his  obedience.  He  threatens  Nineveh  ' 
by  the  prophet  with  desiruetion,  that  Nineveh's  repentance 
might  make  void  the  prophecy.  He  fights  with  men  by  the 
sword  of  his  mouth,  that  he  might  not  pierce  them  by  the  sword 
of  his  wrath.  He  threatens,  that  men  might  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  threatening;  he  terrifies,  that  ho  might  not  destroy, 
but  that  men  by  humiliation  may  Ke  prostrate  before- him,  and 

■  Suwtioi.  rnkgotn.  in  HoM»,-Pn>lcif.  Ae  3. 
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move  the  bowels  of  his  mercy  to  a  louder  sound  than  the  voice 
of  his  anger.  He  takes  time  to  whet  his  sword,  that  men  may 
torn  themselves  from  the  edge  of  it.  He  roars  like  a  lion,  that 
men,  by  hearing  his  voice,  may  shelter  themselves  from  being 
tem  by  his  wrath.  There  is  patience  in  the  sharpest  threaten- 
ing, that  we  may  avoid  the  scourge.  Who  can  charge  God 
with  an  eagerness  to  revenge,  that  sends  so  many  heralds,  and 
so  often  before  he  strikes,  that  he  might  be  prevented  from 
striking?  His  ihreatenings  have  not  so  much  of  a  black  flag  as 
of  an  olive  branch.  He  lifts  up  his  hand  before  he  strikes,  that 
men  might  see  and  avert  the  stroke,  Isa.  xxvi.  11. 

(2.)  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  long  delaying  his  threatened 
judgments,  thoi]gh  he  finds  no  repentance  in  the  rebels.  He 
sometimes  delays  his  lighter  punishments,  because  he  does 
not  delight  in  torturing  his  creatures;  but  he  longer  delays 
his  destroying  punishments,  such  as  put  an  end  to  men's  hap- 
piness, and  remit  them  to  their  final  and  unehangeahle  state, 
because  he  does  not  delight  in  the  death  of  a  sinner.  While 
he  is  preparing  his  arrows,  he  is  wailing  for  an  occasion  to  lay 
them  aside,  and  dull  their  points,  that  he  may  with  honour 
march  back  again  and  disband  his  armies.  He  brings  lighter 
smarts  sooner,  that  men  might  not  think  him  asleep,  hut  he 
suspends  the  more  terrible  judgments,  that  men  might  be  led  to 
repentance.  He  scatters  not  his  consuming  fires  at  the  first, 
but  brings  on  ruining  vengeance  with  a  slow  pace;  "^ntettce 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,"  Eccl.  viii,  11. 
The  Jews  therefore  say,  that  Michael,  the  minister  of  justice,^ 
flies  with  one  wing,  but  Gabriel,  the  minister  of  mercy,  with 
two.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  did  God  wait  upon  the 
old  world,  and  delay  their  punishment  all  the  time  the  ark  wag 
preparing,  1  Pet.  iii.  SO;  wherein  that  wicked  generation  did 
not  only  enjoy  a  bare  patience,  but  a  striving  patience.  «  My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man — yet  his  days  shall  b« 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  Gen,  vi,  3,  the  days  wherein  I 
will  strive  with  him;  that  his  Inng-sntfering  might  not  lose  all 
its  fruit,  and  remit  the  objects  of  it  into  ihe  hands  of  consuming 
justice.  It  was  the  tenth  generation  of  the  world  from  Adam, 
when  the  deluge  overflowed  it,  so  long  did  God  bear  with 
them;  and  the  tenth  generation  from  Noah  wherein  Sodom 
was  consumed.  God  did  not  come  to  keep  his  assizes  in  So- 
dom, till  the  cry  of  their  sins  was  very  strong,  that  it  had  been 
a  wrong  to  his  justice  to  have  restrained  it  any  longer.  The 
cry  was  so  loud  that  he  could  not  be  at  quiet,  as  it  were  ou  his 
throne  of  glory  for  the  disturbing  noise.  Gen.  xviii.  20,  31.  Sin 
tran^resses  the  law,  the  law  being  violated  solicits  justice,  jus- 
tice being  ui^ed  pleads  for  punishmmt;  the  cry  of  their  sins 
did  as  it  were  force  him  from  heaven  to  come  down,  and  ez- 
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amine  what  oauu  thete  was  for  tba,t  clauaour.  Sia  crws  load 
and  long,  befote  he  takes  hi.s.  sword  in  tiand.  Foar  hundred 
years  he  kept-off  deaerved  destruction  from  the  Amorites,  and 
deferred  making  good  his  promise  to  Abraham,  of  giving  Ca- 
naan  to  his  posterity,  out  of  his  long-suffering  to  the  Atnoriles. 
<<  In  the  fourth  generation  they  diall  coma  hither  again :  for  tha 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full,"  Geo.  xv.  X6. .  Their 
measure  was  filling  then,  but  not  so  full  as  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  patience  till  four  hundred  years  after.  The  usual  time 
in  succeeding  generations  from  the  denouncing  of  judgments  to 
the  execution,  is  forty  years;  this  some  ground  upon  Ezek.  iv.  S. 
"  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  ofthe  house  of  Judah  forty  days," 
taking  each  day  for  a  year.  Though  Hosea  lived  seventy 
years,  yet  from  the  beginning  of  his  prophesying  judgments 
against  Israel,  to  the  pouring  them  out  upoa  that  idolalrous 
people,  it  was  forty  years.  Hosea,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
prophesied  against  them  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  the  second, 
in  whose  time  Ood  did  wonderfully  deliver  Israel,  S  Kings  zir. 
26,  3T.  From  that  time  till  the  total  destruction  of  the  tea 
tribes  it  was  forty  years,  as.  may  easily  be  computed  from  the 
Btory,  S  Kings  zv.  xvt  xviL,  by  the  reign  of  the  succeeding 
kings.  So  forty  yean  after  the  most  horrid  villaoy  that  ever 
waa  committed  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  namely,  the  crucifying 
the  Son  of  God,  was  Jerusalem  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
captived;  so  long  did  God  delay  a  visible  putiishment  for  such 
an  outrage.  Sometimes  he  prolongs  sending  a  threatened  judg- 
ment upon  a  mere:  shadow  of  hnmiliation;  so  he  did  that  de- 
nounced against  Ahab.  He  turned  it  over  to  his  posterity,  and 
adjourned  it  to' another  season,  1  Kings  zzi.  S9.  He  does  not 
issue  out  an  arrest  upon  one  transgression ;  you  often  find  him 
not  commencing  a  suit  against  men,  till  three  and  four  trans- 
gressions. In  the  first  of  Amos,  all  along  that  chapter,  and  the 
second  chapter;  it  is  for  "three  and  four,"  that  is,  seven.  A 
certain  number  for  an  uncertain.  He  gives  not  orders  .to  his 
judgments  to  march,  till  men  be  obstinate,  and  refase  any  ctHU- 
merce  with  him.  He  stops  them<till  there  be  no  remedy,  S 
..  Chron.  xxxvi.  16.  It  must  be  a  great  wickedness-  that  gives 
vent  to  them,  Hoe>  x.  15,  Heb.  your  wickedness  of  wickedness- 
He  is  so  slow  to  anger,  and  stays  the  punishmeat  his  enemies 
deserve,  that  he  may  seem  to  have  forgot  his  kindness  to  his 
friends.  "  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  our 
affliction  and  our  oppression?^'  Fsal.  xliv.  24.  He  Jets  his  peo- 
ple groan  under  the  yoke  of  their  enemies,  as  if  he  were  made 
up  of  kindness  to  hie  enemies,  and  anger  against  his  friends. 
This  delaying  of  punishment  to  evil  men,  is  visible  iu  his  sus- 
pending the  terrifying  aots  of  conscience,  and  supporting  it  only 
in  its  cheeking,  admonishtug,  and  controUing  acts.  The  patience 
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of  a  goveraor  is  seen  in  the  patient  mildness  of  his  deptity. 
David's  conscience  did  not  terrify  him  till  nine  months,  aflerhia 
sin  of  murder.  Should  God  set  openthe  mouth  of  this  power 
within  us,  not  only  the  earth,  but  our  own  bodies  and  spirits 
would  be  a  burden  to  us.  It  is  long  before  God  puts  scorpions 
into  the  hands  of  men's  consciences,  to  scourge  them.  He  holds 
back  the  rod,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  our  return,  as  if  that 
would  be  a  recompense  for  our  offences  and  hia  forbearance. 

(3.)  His  patience  is  manifeat  in  hia  unwillingness  to  execute 
his  judgments,  when  he  can  delay  no  longer.  "  Hevjoih  not 
afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,"  Lam.  iii.  33. 
Heb.  He  does  not  afflict  from  his  heart.  He  takes  no  pleasure 
in  it,  as  he  is  Creator.  The  height  of  men's  provocations,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  preserving  his  rights  and  vindicating  hia 
laws,  obliges  him  to  it,  as  he  is  the  Governor  of  the  world;  as 
a  Judge  may  willingly  condemn  a  malefactor  to  death'  oat  of 
affection  to  the  laws,  and  desire  to  preserve  the  order  of  gov- 
ernment, hot  unwillingly  out  of  compassion  for  the  offender 
himself.  When  be  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  old 
world,  he  spake  it,  as  a  God  grieved  with  an  occasion  of  pun- 
ishment,  (Gen.  vi.  6,  7,  compared  together.)  When  he  came 
to  reckon  whh  Adam,  he  walked,  he  did  not  run  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand  upon  him,  as  a  mighty  man  with  an  eager- 
ness to  destroy  him,  and  that  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  Gen.  iii.  8; 
a  time  when  men  tired  in  the  day,  are  unwilling  to  engage  in 
a  hard  employment.  His  exercising  judgment,  is  a  coming  out 
of  bis  place,  Isa:  xxvi.  21.  Mio.  i.  3.  He  comes  out  of  his  sta- 
tion, to  exercise  judgment;  a  throne  is  more  his  place  than  a 
tribunal.  Every  prophecy  loaded  with  threatenings,  is  called 
the  burden  of  the  Lord,  a  burden  to  him  to  execute  it,  as-  well 
as  to  men  to  suffer  it.  Though  three  angels  came  to  Abraham 
about  the  punishment  of  Sodom,  to  one  of  whom  Abraham 
speaks  as  to  God,  yet  buttwoappearedat  the  destruction  of  So- 
dom, Gen.  xix.  1;  as  if  the  Governorofthe  world  were  unwilling 
to  be  present  at  such  dreadful  work.  And  when  the  man  that 
had  the  inkhorn  by  his  side,  that  was  appointed  to  mark  those 
that  were  to  be  preserved  in  the  common  destruction,  returned 
'  to  give  an  account  of  the  performing  his  commission,  Ezek.  ix. 
II,  we  read  not  of  the  retumof  those  that  were  to  kill,  as  if  God 
delighted  only  to  hear  again  of  his  works  of  mercy,  and  had  no 
mind  to  hear  again  of  his  severe  proceedings.'  The  Jews  to 
show  God's  unwillingness  to  punish,  imagine  that  hell  was 
treated  the  second  day:  because  that  day's  work  is  not  pro- 
nounced good  by.  God,  as  all  the  other  day's  works  are, 
tSen.  i.  8. 

[1.]  When  God  does  punish,  be  does  it  with  some  regret. 
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When  he  hurla  dovn  hta  thunders,  he  seems  to  xlo- it  witb  « 
backvard  hand;  because  with  an  uawilliDg  heart.-'  Heoret 
ated,  says  Chrysostom,  the  world  in  six  days,  but  was  sevfln 
days  in  destroying  one  city  Jericho,  which  he  had  before  de- 
voted  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  What  is  the  reason,  says  he, 
that  God  is  so  quick  to  build  up,  but -slow  to  puU  down?  His 
goodness  excites  his  po.wer  to  the  one,  but  ia  oot  earnest  to  per- 
suade him  to  the  other.  When  he  comes  to  strike,  be  does  it 
with  a  sigh  or  groan.  "  Ah,  I  will  ease  me  of  mine  adver- 
saries, and  avenge  me  on  mine  enemies,"  Isa.  i.  34.  Ah,  a  note 
of  'grief.  So  Hos.  vi.  4,  "  O  Kphraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto 
ihee?,  0  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?"  It  is  an  Addubir 
tatio,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  as  if  God  were  troubled,  that  he 
most  deal  so  sharply  with  them,  and  give  them  up  to  their  ene- 
mies. I  have  tried  all  means  to  reclaim  you,  I  have  used  all 
ways  of  kindness,  and  nothing  prevails.  What  shall  I  do?  my 
mercy  invites  me  to  spare  them, and  their  ingratitude  provoke 
me  to  ruin  them.  God  had  borne  with  that  people  of  Israel 
almost  three  hundred  years,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel;  sent  many  a  prophet  to-wain  them,aad 
spent  many  a  rod  to  reform  them.  And  when  he  comes.to  ex- 
ecute his  threatenings,  he  does  it  with  a  conflict  in  bimselC 
"How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephrahn?  how  shalll  deliver  thee, 
Israel?"  Hos.  xi.  8.  As  if  there  were  a  reluctance  in  his  own 
feelings,  he  solemnizes  their  approaching  funeral  with  a  hearty 
groan;  and  tak^s  his  farewell  of  the  dying  nialefactor  with  a 
pang. in  himself.  How  often  in  former  times,  when  be  had 
signed  a  warrant  for  their  execution,  did  he  call  it  back! 
"Many  a  time  turned  he  hia  anger  away,"  PsaL  IzxvUi.  38. 
Many  a  time  he  recalled,  or  ordered  his  anger  to  return  again, 
as  the  word  signifies,  as  if  he  were  irresolute  what  to  do.  He 
recalled  it,  as  a  man  does  his  servant  several  times,  when  be  is 
sending  him  upon  an  unw^elcome  mesjjage;  or  as,  a  tender 
hearted  prince  wavers,  and  trembles,  when  he  is  to  sign  a  writ 
fer  the  death  of  a  rebel,  thatbas  been  before  bis  favourite;  as 
if,  when  be  had  signed  the  writ,  he  blotted  out  bis  name  again, 
and  dung  away  the  pen.  And  his  method  is  remarkable,  when 
he  came  to  punish  Sodom;  though  the  cry  of  their  sin  had  been 
fierce  in  his  ears,  yet  when  he  comes  to  make  inquisition,  he 
declares  bis  intention  to  Abraham,  as  if  he  were  desirous  that 
Abraham  should  hare  helped  him  to  some  arguments,  to  stop 
the  out-goings  pf  bis  judgments.  He  gave  liberty  to  the  best 
person  in  the  world  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  ente>  into  a  treaty 
with  him,  to  show  (says  one^)  how  willingly  his  mercy  would 
have  compounded  with  his  justice  for  their  redemption.  And 
Abraham  interceded  so  long,  till  he  wM.asbamed  for  pleading 
•  CranoL  DK»d.  3.  pL  163.  t  K,m,  EUlUMr  ImplMd.  p.  S37. 
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the*eaase  of  patience  and  mercy-,  to  the  wrong  of  the  rights  of 
Divine  jtistice.  Perhaps  had  Abraham  had  the  conrage  to  a~sk, 
God  would  have  had  the  compassion  to  grant  a  reprieve  just  at 
the  time  of  execution. 

[£.]  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  that  when  he  begins  to  send 
oat  his  judgments,  he  does  it  by  degrees.  His  judgments  affe 
as  the  morning  light,  which  goes  forth  by  degrees  in  the  hemis- 
phere, Hos.  vi.  5.  He  does  not  shoot  all  his  thunders  at  Ones, 
and  bring  his  sharpest  judgments  in  array  at  one  time,  bat 
gradually,  that  a  people  may  have  time  to  turn  to  him.  First 
the  palmer-worm,  then  the  locust,  then  ihe  canker-worm,  lliea 
the  caterpillar;  Joel  i.  4.  What  one  left,  the  other  was  to  eat, 
if  there  were  not  a  timely  reium.  A  Jewish  writer'  says,  these 
jodgments  came  not  all  in  one  year,  but  one  year  after  another. 
The  palmer-worm  and  locustsmight  hare  eaten  aH,but  Divine 
patience  set  bounds  to  the  devouring  creatures.  God  had  been 
first  as  a  moth  to  Israel;  "Therefore  will  I  be  unto  Ephraiih 
as  a  moth;"  Hos.  v.  12.  Rivet  translates  it,  1  have-  been,  ih 
the  Hebr.  it  is  I,  without  adding,  I  have  been, or  I  will  be,  and 
more^robably,  I  have  been ;  I  was  as  a-moth  which'makos  lit- 
-tie  holes  in  a  garment,  and  consumes  it  not  all  al  once;  "Aad 
to  the  house  of  Judah  as  rottenness,"  or  a  worm  that  eats  into 
wood  by  degrees.  Indeed  this  people  had  consumed  inaensf- 
bly,  partly  by  civil  commotions,  change  of  governors,  foreign 
invasions,  yet  they-  were  as  obstinate  in  their  idolatry  as  evef^ 
at  htst  God  would  be  no.  longer  to  them  as  a  moth,  but',  as  a 
Hon,  tear  and  go  away,  ver.  14.  So,  Hos.  ii.  God  had  disowned  - 
Israel  for  his  spouse,  "She  is  not  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  -. 
husband,"  ver.  S,  yet  he  had  not  taken  away  her  ornaments, 
which  by  the  right  of  divorce  he  might  hare  donti,  but  still  ex-  '  .' 
pected  her  reformation,  for  that  the  threatening  intimates,  ver. 
3,  Lei  her  put  away  her  whoredom,  "lest  I  strip  her  naked, 
and  set  her  as  in-  the  day  that  she  was  born."  If  she  returned,  - 
she  might  recover  what  she  had  lost,  if  not,  dhe  might  be  strip- 
ped of  what  remained.  Thus  God  dealt  with  Judah.  The  glory 
of  God  goes  first  from  the  cherub  to  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
and  stays  there,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  invited  back  again, 
Ezek.  ix.  3;  then  it  goes  from  the  threshold  of.  the  house,  and 
stands  over  the  cherubim,  as  if  upon  a  penitent  call  it  would 
drop  dowA  again  to  its  ancient  station  and  seat,  over  which  it 
hovered,  Ezek.  x,  18.  And  when  he  was  not  solicited  to  re- 
turn, he  departs  out  of  the  city,  and  stood  upon  the  mounuin, 
which  ia  on  the  east  part  of  the  eity,  Ezek.  xi.  S3,  looking  still 
towards,  and-  hovering  about  the  temple,  which  was  on  the 
east  of  Jerusalem,  as  i(  loth  to  depart,  and  abandon  the  place 
and-  people.    He  walks  so  leisurely  with  his  lOd  in  his  hand,  as 
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if  b^  had  a  ttiiikl  ralher  to  fling  it  away  than  use  iL  Hii  pa- 
tience in  not  pouring  out  all  his  vials,  is  oiorQ  repoarkable  than 
his  wtatti  in  pouring  out  one  or  two,  Tiius  has  .G.od  made  his 
slowneffl  to  anger  visible  to  us  in.  the  .gradual  punishment  of, 
us;  first  the  pestilence  on  thia  citv,  then  firing  our  houses,  con- 

■  sumption  of  trade,  thew  have  no't  been  answered  wiih  such  a 
carriage  as  God  jexpects,.thprefore  a  greater  is  reserved.  I  dare 
prognosticate,  upon  reasons  yoo  may  gatlier  from  what  has 
been  spoken  before,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  the  forty  yean 
of  his  usual  patience  are  very  near  expired;  he  has  inflicted 
tome,  that  he  might  be  met  with  in  a  way  of  repentani^e,  and 
oinit  with  honour  the  inflicting  the  remainder. 

(4.)  His  patience  is  manifest,  in  moderating  his  judgtnenls, 
when  he  sends  them.  Does  he  empty  his  quiver  of  his  arrows, 
ot  exhaust  his  magaaines  of  thunder?  No,  he  could  roll  one 
thuader-boit  successively  iipoij  all  mankind;  it  is  as  easy  with 
him  to  create  a  perpetual  motion  of  lightning  and  thunder,  afl 
of  the,  sun  and  stars,  and  make  the  world  as  terrible  by  the  one, 
as  it  is  delightful  by  the  other.  He  opens  not  all  his  store,  be 
aeods  out  a  light  party  to  skirmish  with  men,  and  puts  not  in 
array  his  whole  army.  He  stirs  not  up  all  his  wrath,  Psal.  IxxviiL 
38;  he  does  but  pioch,  where  he  might  have  torn  asuoder; 
when  he  takes  away  much,  he  leaves  enough  to  support  us. 
If  he  had  stirred  up  all  his  anger,  ^e  had  taken  away  all,  and 
our  lives  to  boot.  He  rakes  up  but  a  few  sparks,  lakes  but. 
one  firebrand  to  fling  upon  men,  when  he  might  dischacge  the 
whole  furnace  upon  them ;  be  sends  but  a  few  drops  out  of  the 
-cloud,  which  be  might  make  to  break  in  the  gross,  and  fall 
down  upon  our  heads  to  ovetwUeim  usj  he  abates  much  of 
what  he  might  do.  Wbes  he  might  sw«ep  away  a  whole 
nation  by  deluges  of  water,  corruption  of  the  air,  or-convulstons 
of  the  earth,  or  by  other  ways  that  are  not  wanting  at  his  ordw; 
be  picks  out  only  some  persons,  some  families,  some .  cities, 
sends  a  plague  into  ope  house,  and  not  into  another;  here  is 
fkat^nco  to  the  stock  of  a  nation,  while  be  inflicts  pimisbment 
upoix  some  of  the  most  notorious  sinners  in  it.  Herod  ia  sud- 
denly snatched  away,  being  willingly  flattered  into  the  thoughts 
of  his  being  a  god;  Acts  xii.  22,  23.  God  singled  out  the  chief 
m  the  herd,  for  whose  sake  be  had  been  affronted  by  the  rabble. 
Some-flnd  him  sparing  them,  while  others  feel-him  destroying 
them;  be  arrests  some,  when  he  might  seize  all,  all  being  his 
debtors;  and  oflen  in  great  desolatious  brought  upon  a  people 
for  their  sin,  he  has  left  a  stump  in  the  earth,  %s  Daniel  speaks, 
Dan.  iv.  15;  for  a  nation  to  grow  upon  it  again,  and  arise  to  4 
stronger  constitution.  He  punishes  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve,  Ezra  iz.  13;  and  rewards  us  not  act^r^ing  to  out 
iniquities,  Psal.  ciiL  10.    'The  greatness  of  any  punisEoieat  in 
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this  life,  anffwers  not  the  greatnesa  of  the  crhne.  Thoagh  there 
be  an  equityia  whatsoever  he  does,  yet  there  is  not  an  equahty 
to  what  we  deserve.  Our  iniquities  would  justify  a  severer 
treating  of  us;  his  justice  goes  not  here  to  the  end  of  its  line,  it 
is  stopped  in  iis  progress,  and  the  blows  of  it  weakened  by  hie 
patience;  he  did  not  curse  the  earth  afier  Adam's  fall,  that  it 
should  tH-ing  forth  no  fruit,  but  that  it  should  not  bring  forth 
fhitt  wilhont  the  wearisome  toil  of  man,  and  subjected  him  to 
dislampers  presently,  but  inflicted  not  death  immediately;  while 
he  punished  him,  he  supported  hiaa;  and  while  he  expelled 
him  from  paradise,  he  did  not  order  him  not  to  cast  his  eye 
towards  it,  and  conceive  some  hopes  of  regaining  that  happy 
place. 

(5.)  His  patience  is  seen  in  giving  great  mercies  after  prevo- 
-tiations.  He  is  slow  to  anger  that  he  heaps  many  kindnesses 
upon  a  lebel,  instead  of  punishment.  There  is  a  prosperoua 
wickedness,  wherein  the  provokers'  strength  continues  firm; 
the  troubles  which  like  clouds  drop  upon  others,  are  blown  away 
from  them,  and  they  are  not  plagued  like  other  men,  that  have 
a  mote  worthy  demeanour  towards  God,  Psal.  Izxiii.  S^r-S. 
He  does  not  only  contimie  their  lives,  bat  sends  out  fresh 
beams  of  bis  goodness  upon  them,  and  calls  them  by  bis  blesa- 
iaga,  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  own  fault  and  hia 
boiinty,  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  by  any  gratitude  he  meets 
with  from  them,  bnt  by  the  riches  of  his  own  patient  natur^^ 
for  he  finds  the  unthankfulness  of  men  as  great  as  his  benefits 
to  them.  He  does  not  only  continue  his  outward  mercies, 
while  we  continue  our  sins,  but  sometimes  gives  fresh  benefits 
after  new  prerocatibns;  that  if  possible  he  might  excite  bq 
mgeouousnestf  in  men.  When  Israel  at  the  Red  aea  threw  con- 
tempt upon  God,  by  quarrelling  with  his  servant  MoSes  for 
bringing  ihem  out  of  Kgypi,  and  misjudging-  God  in  hia-design 
of  deliverance,  and  were  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  their 
former  oppressors,  Ezod.  xiv.  11, 12 ;  which  might  justly  have 
urged  God  to  -say  to  them,  Take  your  own  course;  yet  he  is 
not  only  patient  under  their  unjust  charge,  but  makes  bare  hia 
arm  in  a  deliverance  at  the  Red  sea,  ibat  was  to  be  an  amazing 
monument  to  the  world  in  all  ages;  and  afterwards  when  they 
-repiningly  quarrelled  with  him  in  their  wants  in  the  wilderness, 
be  did  not  only  not  revenge  himself  upon  them,  or  cast  off  (be 
conduct  of  them,  but  bore  with  them  by  a  miraculous  long- 
suffering,  and  supplied  th%mwith  mirnculous  provision,  manna 
from  heaven,  ana  watei  from-a  rock.  Food  is  gwen  to  support 
ns,  and'  clothes  to  cover-  us,  and  Divine  patience  makes  lite 
creatures,  whieh  we  turn  to  another  use  than  tvhat  they  were 
at  first  iotended  for,  serve  us  contrary  to  Uieir  own  geniuar  for 
bad  they  reason,  no  question  but  tbey  would  «omplain,  to  be 
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Hibiacted  to  ih&  service  of  inan,.vfao  bs>  baeii  >e  tungratefal  to 
tb^r  Creator,  and  gtoao  st  the  abuse  of  God'a  patience,  in  the 
ftbuw  they  themsdrea  BufiiBr  from  the  hatids  of  man. 

Ifi.)  All  this  U  more  manifest,  if  weconalder  the  f»t)vocatiQi» 
he  has;  wherein  his  slowness  to  aoger  infinitely  transcends  the 
patience  of  any  creature;  nay,  the  spirits  of  all  the  aogals  and 
glori&ed  saints  in  heaven  would  be  too  narrow  to  bear  the  situ 
ef  ttie  world  for  one  day>  nay,  not  so  much  as  tba  sins  of 
churehesr  which  is  a  little  spot  in  the  whole  world:  it  isbecaaas 
he  is  the  Lord,  one  of  an  iafimte  power  avec  himself,  thai  not 
~  only  the  whole  mass  of  the  rebellious  world,  but  of  tbesttnsof 
Jacob,  (either  considered  aa  a  church  and  nation  spria^Dg  frooi 
the  loins  of  Jacob,  or  considered  as  the  rcgenerale  part  of  the 
world,  sometiraes  called  the  seed  of  Jacob,)  are  not  consumed, 
Mai.  iii.  6.  A  Jonah  was  angry  with  God,  for  recalling  his 
anger  fcom  a  sinful  people:  had  God  committed  the  gorem- 
menl.  of  the  world  to  the  glorified  saints,  who  are  perfect  in 
[pve  and  holiness,  the  world  woald  have  had  an  end  long  ago; 
they  would  have  acted  that  which  they  sue  for  at  the  hands  of 
God,-and  is  not  granted  them.  "  Howlong,  0  Lord,hDly  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avea^  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth?  Hev,  vi.  10.  God  has  designs  of  patience 
above  the  world,  above  the  unsinnirig  angels,  and  peifeetly 
renewed  spirits  in  glory.  The  greatest  created  long-suffeiing 
is  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the  Divine;  fire  from  heaven 
would  have  been  showered  down  before  the  greatest  part  of  a 
day  were  spent,  if  a  created  patience  had  the  conduct  of  the 
woFld,  though  that  creature  were  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
patience,  extracted  from  all  the  creatures  which  are  in  hieaveu) 
or  are  or  ever  were  upon  the  earth.  Metlunks  Moses  intimates 
this;  for  as  soon  as  God  had  passed  by,  proclaiming  his  nam* 
gracious,  and  long-suflBring,  as  soon  as  ever  Moses  had  paid  his 
adoration,  he  foils  a  praying,  that  God  would  go  with  (he 
Israelites ;  «  for  it  is  a  etiff-necked  people,"  Exod.  zxziv.  8,  9. 
What  an  argument  is  here  for  God  to  go  along  with  th^nl  He 
might  rather,  since  he  had  heard  him  but  just  before  say,  be 
would  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty,  desire  God  to  stand  further 
ofi*  from  them,  for  fear  the  fire  of  his-  wrath  should  burst  out 
from  him,  to  burn  them  as  he  did  the  Sodomites.  But  be  con- 
aiders;  that  as  none  but  God  had  such  anger  to  destroy  them, 
80  none  but  God  had  such  a  patience  to  bear  with  (hem:  it  i» 
as  much  as  if  he  should  have  said,  Lord,  if  thou  ^HHildest  send 
the  most  tender-hearted  angal  ia  heaven  te  have  the  guidance 
of  this  people,  they  would-be  a  lost  people:  a  period  will 
quickly  be  set  to  their  lives,  no  orsated  strength  can  restrain  its 
power  from  crushing  such  &  stiff-necked  pwple:  flesh  and  blood 
canR«t  bear  them,  nor  any  created  spicit  of  a  greater  tnighL 
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{!.]  Coiwider  the  greatness' of ,  the  prorocBtioDs;  do  light 
matter,  but  actions  of  a  great  defiance.  Wtiat  ie  tbe  practical 
language  of  most  in  the  world,  but  that  of  Phafaoh?  «  Who  is 
the  Uora  that  I  should  obey  him?"  How  many  question  his 
being,  and  more,  his  authority!  What  blasphemies  of  him, 
vhat  jepro&ches  of  his  majesty!  Men  djuiklng  up  iniquity  like 
vater,  and  with  a  haste  and  ardency  rustling  into  sin^  as  tkis 
htvse  into  the  batlle.  What  is  (here  in  the  reasDiiaUe  crea- 
ture, that  has  the  quickest  capacity,and  the  deepest  obligaiton 
to  serve  him,  but  opposition  and  enmity,  a  slight  of  him  in 
every  thing,  yea,  the  services  most  seriously  porfonned,  un- 
soited  to  the  royally  and  ptR-ity  of  so  great  a  Beiitg?  Such  pro- 
Toeations  as  da^  him  to  his  face;  that  are  a  burden  to  so  right- 
eons  a  Judge,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  the  authority  and  majesty 
<^  his  laws;  that  were  there  but  a  spark  of  anger  in-liim,  it-is 
a  wonder  il  does  not  show  itself.  When  he  is  invaded  in  all 
bis  attributes,  it  is-asioniahing  that  this  single  oue  of  patience 
and  meekness  should  withstand  the  assaiTit  of  all  the  rest  of  hit 
perfections.  His  being,  which  is  attacked  by  sin,  speaks  for 
vengeancfl.  His  justice  caniiot  be  imagined  to  stand  silent, 
without  charging  the  sinner.-  His  holiness  eaooot  but  encou- 
rage his  justice  to  urge  its  pleas,  and  be  an  advocate  for  it 
His  omniscience  proves  the  truth  of  all  the  charge;  and  bis 
abused  mercy  has  little  enconrageifieik  to  make  <^HKMition  to 
the  indictment.  Nothing  but  patience  stands  in  the  gap,'  to 
keep  off  tho^arrest  of  judgment  from  the  sinner, 

[3.]  His  pfttienee  is  manifest,  if  you  consider  the  multitudes 
of  these  provooatione.  Every  tnan  ban  sin  enongh  in  a  day  to 
make  him  stand  amazed  at  Divine  patience,  and  to  call  itrM 
welLaa  theapostledid,  all  long-siiSering,  1  Tim. i.  16.  .Hoyr 
tev  duties  of  a  perfectly  right  stamp  are  performed)  What 
unworthy  consideralions  mix  themselves,  like  dross,  with  our 
purest  and  sincerest  gold!  How  more  numerous  are  the  re* 
spects  of  the  worshippers  of  him  to  themselves,  than  unto  him! 
How  many  services  are  paid  him,  net  out  of  love  to  him,  bnt  be- 
cause we  want  himtodo  usnohiirt  and  some  service;  when  we 
do  not  so  much  design  to  please  him,  as  to  please  ourselves  by- 
expectations  of  a  reward  from  him!  What  master  would  endure 
a  servant  that  endeavoured  to  please  him,  only  because  he 
feared  he  might  kill  him?  Is  that  former  charge  of  God  npon  the 
old  world  yet  out  of  date,  that  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  (he  heart  of  man  was  only  evil,  and  that  continnailyf  Oen. 
vi.  5.-  Was  not  the  new  world  as  chargeable  with  it  as  the 
oM?  Certainly  it  was,  Oea.  viii.  SI;  and  is  of  as  much  fore* 
tiiis  very  minute  as  it  was  then.  How  many  are  the  sim 
agMDSt  knowledge,  as  well  as  ^oee  ofigiuirance;  pmsump^ 
tnous  sins  as  well  as  those  of  infirmity!  How  nomerotu  those 
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of  omittioti  And  coitiDiusion!  It  is  above  ihe  reach  of  any 

man's. ilnderstimding  lo  conceive  all  the  blasphemies,  oath^ 
thefts,  adulteries,  murders,  oppressions,  contempt  of  religions 
the  open  idolatries  of  Turks  and  heathens,  the  more  spiritual 
Mid  refined  idolatries  of  others.'  Add  to  those  the  ingratitude 
of  (hose  that  profess  his  name,  their  pride,  earthliness,  careless- 
ness, slaggishness  to  Divine  diitiee;  and  in  every  ooe  of  those 
m  mHltitude  «f  provoca'tioQs;-  the  whole  man  being  engaged  io' 
Avery  sin,  the  eiidersiandiog  ceiltriving  it,  the  will  embracing 
if,' the  affections  complying  with  it,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
body  instruments  in  the  acting  ihe-unrighteousnese  of  it  'Every 
or>e  of  these- faculties  bestowed  upon  men  by  him^  is  armed 
against  him  in  every  act;  and  in  every  employment  of  them 
there  is  a  distinct  provocation,  though  centred  in  one  sinfal  end 
and  object  What  are  the  offences  which  alt  the  men  of  the 
world  receive  from  their  fellow-creatures,  td  the  injnries  Ood 
receives  from  men,  but  as  i  small  dust  of  earth  tp  the  whole 
maas  of  earth  end  heaven  too?  What  multitudes  of  sins  is  oq» 
^ofane  Ttretch  guilty  of  in  the  space  of  lw%nty,-^orty,  fifty 
yearei  Who  can  compute  the  vast  number  ef  his  tMuwgrea' 
aions,  from  thf^rsunn  of  reason  to  the  time  of- the  aefkaratioti 
of  hie  smti'&oaihie  body)  from  his  entrance  into  tha'world  to 
bis  ezitf  W-hat  are  those,  to  thoseof  a  whole  village  of  the  like 
inhabitants?  What  are  thoft  to  those  of  a  great  city?  Who  can 
number  np  all  the  foul-mouthed  oaths,  the  beastly  excess,  the 
goatish  uncleanness  committed  in  the  space  of  a  day,  a-  year, 
twenty  years  in  this  city,  much  less  in  the  whole  nation,  least 
of  all  in  the  whole  world,  were  it  ik>  moca  than  the  common 
idolatry  of  former  ages,  when  the  whole  world  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  Creator,  and  passed  him  by  to  sHe  to  a  cfM- 
ture,-a  stock,  or  stone,  or  a  -degraded-  spirit?  How iprovoking 
would  it  be  to  a  prince  to  see  a  whole  city  mider  bis  dominion 
deny  him  a  respect,  and  pay  it  to  hia  scn]lion,'or  Jhe  commen 
executioner  he  employs!  Add  to  this,  iheunjnst  invasion  of 
kings,  the  oppressions  exercised  upon  men,  all  the  private  and 
public  sins  that  have  been  committed  m  the  world-ever  since  it 
began.  The  gentiles  were  described  by  4he  ap08tle,-Rom.  L 
81)^31,  in  a  black  character, they  were  haters  of  God;  yet  how 
did  the  riches'of  his  patience  preserve  multitudes  of  suc^  disin- 
genuous person*,  and  how  many  millions  of  such  hatorsofhim 
breathe  every  day  in  his  air,  and  are  maintained  by  his  btmnty, 
have  their  tables  spread,  and  their  cups  filled  to  the  brim,  arid 
that  too  in  the  tniidst  of  reiterated  belchit^  of  their  enmity 
against  him!  All  are  under  sufficient  pro  vocations  of  him  toiha 
t^hest  tpdignation.  The  presiding .  angels  over  nations  couid 
Bot  forbear,  in  leve  and  honour  to  their  Oovemor^to  ann  ihen- 
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selres  to  tbfl  deatraoiion  of  ihpir  several  charges,  if  Divine  pa- 
tience did'  tiot  eet  tliena  a  pattern,  and  their  obedience  indine 
Ihem  to  expect  his  orders,  bf^forc  they  act  what  iheir  zeal  would 
prompt  them  to."  The  devils  would  be  glad  of  a  commiasioato 
destroy  the  \irorld,  but  that  his  patieiiee  puts  a  stop  to  their 
fury,  as  well  as  his  own  justice. 

[3.]  Consider  the  long  tinte  of  this  patience.  He  spread  oat 
bis  hands  all  the  day  to  arebelliou?  world,  Isa.  Ixv,  s-  all 
moD'a  day,  all  God's  day,  which  is  a  thousand  years.  He  has 
borne  with  the  gross  of  mankind,  with  all  ihe-nations  of  the 
world  in  a  long  succession  of  ages  for  five  thousand  years>and 
upwards  already,  and  will  bear  with  theui,  till  the  time  comeg 
for  the.  world's  dissolutioov  He  has  suff'ered  the  monstrous  acts 
of  men,  and  endured  the  contradictions  of  a  sinful  world  against 
himself^  from  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  the  last  committed  tbia 
roiDUte.  The  line  of  his  patience  h&s  rua  along  wiih  l^ie  dura' 
tion  of  the  world  to  this  day:  and  there  is  not  any  ene  of 
Adam's  pesierity  but  has  been  expeosive  te  him,  and  partakeii 
of  the  riches  of  it. 

[4.]  Alt  these  he  bears  when  he  has  a  sense  of  them.  He  ■ 
aees  every  day  the  roll  atid  catalogue  of  sin  increasing,  he.  has 
a  distinct  view  of  every  one  from;  the  sin  of  Adam  to  the  last, 
filled  up  to  hb  omniscieace;  and  yet  gives  no  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  world.  He  knows  men  fitted  for  destruction,  all 
the  iRStaols  he  ezercisee  long-suifering  towards  them,  which 
makes  tbe  apostle  call  it  not  simply  long-suffering  without  the 
addition  of  aaxx^,  much  long-suffering,  Rom.  ix.  SS.  There  is 
not  a  grain  m  the  whole  mass  of  sin,  that  he  has  not  a  distinct 
knowledge  of,  and  of  the  qiiality  of  it.  He  perfectly  under- 
stands the  greatness  of  his  own  majesty  that  is  vilified,  and  the 
nature  of  the  offence  that  disparages  him.  He  is  solicited 
by  his  justice,  directed  by  his  omniscience,  and  armed  widi 
judgments  to  vindicate  himself,  but  his  arm  is  restrained  by 
patience.  To  conclude,  no  indignity  is  hid  from  him,  no  ini- 
quity b  beloved  by  him,  the  hatred  of  their  sinfulness  is  infinite, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  malice  is  exact.  The  subsisting  of 
the  world  under  such  weighty  provocations,'  so  numerous,  so' 
long  lime,  and  with  his  full  sense  of  every  one  of  them,  is  an 
evidence  of  such  a  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  riches  which  the  nposile  pnts  to  it,  Rom.  ii.  4,  laboura 
with  an  insutficiency  clearly  to  display  it. 
.    3.  Why  God  exercises  so  much  patience. 

(1.)  To  show  himself  appeasable.  God  did  not  declare  by 
Ihs  pfitience  to  former  ages,  or  any  age,  that  he  was  appeased 
with  Ihem,  or  that  they  were  in  his  favour,  but  that  he  was 
appeasable;  that  he  was  not  an  implacable  enemy,  but  diat 
they  might  fi«d  blm  iarottiable  to  iheu,  if  they  did  seek  after 
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him.    The  eftDtJDuance  of  (be  world- by:  patwnce,  asd-diebe- 

stavribg  maiiy  mercies  by  goo<lDess,  wete  not  a  natnrat  rarel»- 
tjoa  of  ibe  niBnrKr  how  he  wsnid  be  appeasM;  that  was  made 
koown- only  try  the  prophets,  and  after  the  eoming  of  Christ  1)7 
the  apoeClea;  and  had'  ittde^  beeo  ialelli^ble  in  some  sort  lo 
the  whole  world,  had  there  been  a  faithfulness  in  Adam's  pos- 
terity, to  transmit  the  tradition  of  the  first  promise  to  succeed-' 
ing  f;eneraiioiis.  Had  net  the  knowledge  of  that  died  by  their 
e&relessnesB  and  neglect,  it  hM  been  easy  to  tell  the  reason  of 
Clod's  patience- to  be  in  order  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Seed  of 
the  woman, lo  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

They  could  not  but  naturally  know  themselves  sintnrB,  md 
worthy  of  death;  they  m^ht  by  easy  refiectiona  upon  tfaen^ 
selrea,  coHect  that  they  were  not  in  that  comely  and-  harmooi- 
eUs  posture  now,  asthey  were  when  God  first  wrought  tbem 
with  his  own  finger,  and  placed  them  as  his  lieutemnts  in  the 
world;  they  knew  they  did  grieroiisly  eSend  htm,. this  they 
were  taught  by  the  sprinklings  of  his  judgments  among  them 
sometimes.-  And  aince  he  did  not  utterly  root  up  mankind,  bia 
sparing  patience  was  a  prologue  of  some  further  favours,  oi 
pardoning  grace  to  be  displayed  to  the  world  by  some  metboda 
of  God  yet  itoknowa  to  them-  Though  the  earth  was  aonis- 
thing  impaired-by  the  ouraa  atier  the  fall,  yet  the  main  ptllkn 
of  it  stood;  the  smie  of  the  natural  motions  of  the  creature  was 
not  changed,  the  heavens  remained  iu  the  same  posture  where- 
in'they  were  created,  the  son  and  moon  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  continued  their  usefulness  and  refiesbing  influences  to 
nan.  The  heavens  did  still  declareihe  glory  of  God,  day  unto 
day  did  uuerspeec^,  their  line  is  gone  throughout  all  tbe  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  fho  world,  -f  sal.  xix,  1 — 4, 
which  declared  God  to  be  wiHjng  to  do  good  to  his  creatorey 
and  were  as  so  many  legible  -loners  or  rudiments,  whereby 
they  might  read  his  patience,  and  tiiat  a  furtber  dBtaga  of  &- 
-voor  to  Ibe  world  lay  hid  iu  that  patience,-  Paul  applies  tbis 
to  the  preaching  of  (he  goapel.  "Have  they  not  heard"  tbe 
word  of  God?  YeS,  verily,  "their  sound  wentmtoall  the  earth, 
and  their  wordsuntotheeiidaof  the  world,'*  Rom.  x.  18.  Re* 
deemifig  grace  could  not  be  spelled  out  by  them  in-a  clear  na- 
tion, but  yet  they  did,declarfl  that  which,  is  4he  foundation  of 
gospel  mercy.  Were  not.  God  patient,  there  were  no  room  for 
a  gospel  inercyi  so  that  the  heavens  d^olare  the  gt»pel,ttot 
formally,  but  fundamentally,  in  declaring  the  loog-anffering  of 
God,  without  which  ne  gospel  had  been  fi%med,  ^r  Codld  have 
been  expected.  They  couM  not  btit  read  in  those  tbin^  &- 
Toarable  incHnations  toward?  tbem.  And  though  they  coiild- 
,bot  be  ^orant,  that  they  deserrwl  a  mark  Ofjustice,  yet  joe- 
ing  theiBselvea  supported  by  God/  and  behoUitig  the  renter 
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tnotiona  of  (he  heavens  from  day  to  day,  -and  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  natural  conclusion  they  might 
draw  from  thence  was,  that  God  was  placable;  since  he  behav- 
ed himself  more  as  a  tender  friend,  that  bad  no  mind  to  be 
at  war  with  them,  than  an  enraged  enemy.  The  good  things 
which  he  gave  them,  and  the  patience  whereby  he  spared 
them,  were  no  arguments  of  an  Implacable  disposition;  and  . 
therefore  of -a  disposition  willing  to  be-^appeased.  This  is 
clearly  the  design  of  the  apostle's  arguing  with  the  Lystrians, 
when  they  would  have  offered  sacrifices  to  Paul,  Acts  xiv,  17^ 
When  God  suffered  ail  natioils  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  he 
did  not  leave  himself  without  witness,  giving  rain  from  hea- 
ven, and  fruitful  seasons.  What  were  those  witnesses  of?  Not 
only  of  the  being  of  a  God,  by  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  to 
those  that  were  not  gods,  only  snpposed  to  be  so  in  their  false 
imaginations;  but  witnesses  to  the  tenderness  of  God,  tbit  he 
had  no  mind  to  be  severe  with  his  creatures:  bur  would  allure 
them  by  ways  of  goodness.  Had  not  God's  patience  tended  to 
this  end,'  to  bring  the  world  under  another  dispensation,  the 
ajioslte's  arguing  from  it  had  not  been  suitable  to  his  design, 
which  seems  to  be  a  hindering  the  sacrifices  they  intended  for 
them,  and  a  drawing  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  there- 
fore preparing  the  way  to  it,  by  speaking  of  the  patience  and 
goodness  of  God  to  them,  as  an  unquestionable  testimony  of 
the  reconcilableness  of  God  to  them,  by  some  sacrifice  which 
was  represented  under  the  common  notion  of  sacrifices.  These 
things  were  not  witnesses  of  Christ,  or  syllables  whereby  they 
oould  spell  out  the  redeeming  person  ;  but  witnesses  that  God 
was  placable  in' his  own  nature.  When  man  abused  those  no- 
ble faculties  God  had  given  him,  and  diverted  them  from  th* 
use  and  service  God  iniended  them  for,  God  mfght  have  strip- 
ped man  of  them,  the  first  time  that  he  misemployed  themi 
and  it  would  have  seemed  most  agreeable  to  his  wisdom  and 
justice,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  abused,  and  the  world  to  go 
contrary  to  its  natural  end.  But  since  he  did  not  level  the 
world  whh  its  first  nothing,  but  healed  the  world  so  favonra^ 
bly,  it  was  evident,  that  his  patience  pointed  the  world  to  a 
further  design  of  mercy  and  goodness  in  him.  To  imagme, 
that  God  had  no  other  design  in  bis  long-suffering  but  that  of 
vengeance,  had  been  a  notion  Unsuitable  to  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  God.  He  would  never  have  pretended  himself  to 
be  a  friend,  if  he  had  harboured  nothing  bat  emnity  in  his 
heart  against  them. 

It  had  been  far  from  his  goodness,  to  give  them  a  cause  to 

su&pect  such  a  design  in  him,  as  his  patience  certainly  did,  had 

tie  not  intended  it.    Had  he  preserved-  men  only  for  punish- 

<  Amjrdd.  DiMNt  p.  191, 193. 
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ment,  it  is  iQore  likely  he  wonld  have  treated  men,  as  prinoM 
do  those  they  reserve  for  the  axe  or  hi^tter,  give  them  only 
things  necessaxy  to  uphold  their  lives  till  the  day  of- exeputioo, 
a&dnot  have  bestowed  upon  them  so  many  good  things,  te 
make  their  lives  delightful  to  them;  nor  have  furpisfaed  them 
witli  80  mauy  ezcellcQt  means  to  please  their  senses,  and  re- 
create their  minds;  it. had  been  a  mocking  of  them  to  treat 
them  at  that  rate,  if  nothing  but  punishment.had  been  intended 
towards  them.  If  the  end  of  it,  to  lead  men  to  repentance,  were 
easily  intelligible  by  them  as  the  apostle  intimates,  Rom.  iL  4, 
(which  is -to  be  linked  with  the  former  diapter,  a  discourse  of 
the  gentiles:  not  kaowJiig,  says  he,  that  the  riches  of  his  for- 
liearance  and  goodness  lead  thee  to  repentance,)  it  also  gives 
ttiem  some  ground  to  hope  for  pardon.  For  what  other  argu- 
ment can  more  induce  to  repentance,  than  an  expectation  of 
mercy  upon  a  relenting  and  acknowledging  the  crime!  With- 
out a  design  of  pardoning  grace,  his  patience  would  have  been 
in  great  measure  exercised  in  vain ;  for  by  mere  patience  God 
is  not  reconciled  to  a  sinner,  no  more  than  a  prince  to  a  rebel 
by  bearing  with  him.  Nor  can  a  sinner  conclude  himself  ta 
the  favour  nf  God,  no  more  than  a  rebel  can  conclude  himself 
in  the  favour  of  tus  prince;  only  this  he  may  conclude,  that 
there  is  some  hopes  be  may  have  the  grant  of  a  pardon,  since 
he  has  time-  to  sue  it  out.  And  so  much  did.the  patience  of 
God'  naturally  signify,  that  he  Was  of  a  reconcilable  temper, 
and  was  willing  men  should  sue  out  their  pardon^  upon  repen- 
tance; otherwise  he  might  have  magnified  his  justice,  and  con- 
demned  men  by  the  law  of  works. 

(2.)  He  therefore  exercised  so  much  patience  to  wait  for 
men's  repentance.  All  the  notices  and  warnings  that  God  gives 
men  of  either  publicor  personal  calamities,  is  a  continual  invi- 
tation to  repentance.  This  was  the  commdn  interpietation  the 
heathens  made  of  extraordinary  presages  and  prodigies,  which 
showed  as  well  the  delays  as  the  approaches  of  judgments. 
What  other  notion  but  this,  that  those  warnings  of  judgments 
witness  a  slowness  to  anger,  and  a  willingness  to  turn  his  ar- 
rows another  way,  should  move  them  to  multiply  sacrifices,  go 
veeping  to  their  temples,  sound  out  prayers  to  their  gods,  and 
^^w  all  those  other  testimonies  of  a  repentance,  which,  their 
Hipd  understandings  hit  upon.  If  a'  prince  should  sometimes 
'  in  a  light  and  gentle  manner  punish  a  criminal,  and  then  relax 
it,  and  show  him  much  kindness,  and-  afterwards  indict  upon 
him  another  kind  of  punishment  as  light  as  the  former,  and 
less  than  jvasij^e  to  his  crime,  what  could  the  malelactor  sus- 
pect b]r,si^cl^  a-  way  of  proceeding,  but  that.the  prince  by  those 
gentle  repeated  chastisemeBte,  had  a  mind  to  move  bim  to  a 
■  AmyraUin  UonL  torn.  p.  X86.- 
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regret  for  his  crime?  And  vhat  other  thoughts  could -men  natu- 
rally have  of  God's  conduqt,  that  he  should  warn  them  of 
great  judgments,  send  hght  afflictions,  which  are  testimonies 
rather  of  a  patience  than  of  a  severe  wrath,  but  that  it  was 
intended  to  move  them  to  a  relenting,  and  a  breaking  off  their 
sins  by  working  righteousness?  Though  Divine  patience  does 
sot  in  the  event  induce  men  to  repentance,  yet  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  such  a  treatment  is  to  mollify  men's  hearts,  to  over- 
come their  obslinacy,  and  no  man  has  any  reason  to  judge 
otherwise  of  such  a  proceeding.  "  The  long-suffering  of  our 
Lord  is  salvation,"  says  Peter,  2  Pet.  iii.  15;  Ihat  is,  has  a  ten- 
ilency  to  salvation,  iu  its  being  a  solicitalion  of  men  to  the 
means-of  it:  for  the  apostle  cites  Paul  for  the  conlirmaiion  of 
it,  "Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul — halh  written  unto 
you,"  which  must  refer  to  Rom,,  ii.  4.  It  leads  to  repentance, 
ifn,  it  conducts,  which  is  more  than  barely  to  invite;  it  does  as 
it  were  take  Us  by  the  hand,  and  point  us  to  the  way  wherein 
ve  should  go;  and  for  this  end  it  was  exercised  not  only  to- 
wards the  Jews  bat  towards  the  gentiles;  not  only  towards 
those  that  are  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  under  (he 
dews  of  the  gospel,  but  to  those  that  are  in  darkness,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death:  for  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  was  but 
an  inference  from  what  he  had  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter 
concerning  the  idolatry  and  ingratitude  of  the  gentiles;  and 
since  the  gentiles  were  to  be  punished  for  the  abuse  of  it  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  as  he  intimates,  verse  9,  it  is  plain  that  his 
patience  which  is  exercised  towards  the  idolatrous  gentiles,  was 
(0  allure  them  to  repentance  as  well  as  others;  and  it  was  a 
sufficient  motive  in  itself  to  persuade  them  to  a  change  of  their 
vile  and  gross  acts,  to  such  as  were  morally  good.  And  there 
-  wus  enough  in  God's  dealing  with  them,  and  in  that  l^ht  they 
had,  to  engage  them  to  a  better  course  than  what  they  usually 
walked  in.  And  though  men  do  abuse  God's  long-suffering, 
to  encourage  their  impenitence,  and  persisting  in  their  crimes, 
yet  that  Ihny  cannot  reasonably  imagine  that  to  be  the  end  of 
God,  is  evident;  their  own  pangS  of  conscience  would  acquaint 
them  that  it  is  otherwise.  They  know  that  conscience  is  a 
principle  that  God  has  giren  them,  as  well  as  understanding, 
and  wiH,  and  other  faculties.  That  God  does  not  approve  of 
that,  whioh  the  voice  of  their  own  oonscifinces,  and  of  tfie  con- 
sciences of  all  men  under  natural  light,  are  utterly  against.  And 
if  there  were  really  in  this  forbearance  of  God  an  approbation 
,of  men's  crimes,  conscience  could  iHit  frequently  and  univer- 
sally in  all  men  check  them  for  them.  What  authority  could 
conscience  have'to  do  it?  But  this  it  does  in  all  men.  As  the 
apostlcj  Rom.  i.  38,  They  know  the  judgment  of  God,  that 
those  Utat  do  such  things,  wbict)  he  had  mentioned  before,  are 
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worthy  of  death.  In  this  thing'  the  consciences  of  all  Bieii  can- 
not err;  they  coulij  not  therefore  conclude  from  hence  Ood'» 
approbation,  of  their  iniq^uUies,  but  his  desire  that  their  beans 
9hould  be  tnuched  wi^lh  a  repentance  for  them. 

The  sia  of  Ephraim  is  hid,  that  is,  God  does  not  presently 
take  notice  of  it,  to  order  panisbmeat;  he  lays  it  in  a  secret 
place  trom  the  eye  of  bis  justice,  that  Ephraim  might  not  be 
hia  unwise  son,  and  stay  long  in  the  place  of  breaking  forth 
of  childreii,  Hos.  xiii.  13,  13,  that  is,  that  he  should  .spevdify 
leclaim  him^lf,  and  not  continue  in  the  way  of  desuuction. 
God  has  no  need4a  abuse  any,  he  does  not  He  to  the  8on8.of 
men;  if  he  would  have  men  perish,  he  could  easily  destroy 
them,  and  have  done  it  long  ago.  He  did  not  leave  the  wo- 
man  Jezebel  in  being,  nor  lengthened  out  her  time,  but  as  a 
space  to  repent,  {ter.  ii.  21,  that  she  might  reflect  upon  bw 
ways,  and  devote  herself  seriously  to  his  service^  and  her  owa 
happiness.  His  patience  stands  between  the  oSeoding  creature 
anil  eternal  misery  a  long  lime,  that  men  might  not  foolishly 
throw.away  their  souls,  and  be  damned  for  their  impenitency; 
by  this,  he  shows  himself  res^dy  to  receive  men  te  mercy  upon 
their  return.  To  what  purpose  does  he  invite  men  to  repent- 
ance, if  he  intended  to  receive  ihem,  and  damn  them  after  they 
repetit? 

0.)  He  exercises  patience  for  the  propagation  of  mankind 
If  God  punished  every  sin  presently,  there  would. not  only 
be  a  period  put  to  churches,  but  to  uie  world.  Without  pa- 
tience Adam  had  sunk  into  eternal  anguish  the  first  moment 
of  his.  provocation.;  and  the  whole  world  of  mankind  in  bis 
loins  had  perished  with  him,  and  never  seen  the  light..  If  this 
perfectien  had  not  Interposed  after  the.  first  sin,  God  had  lost 
niaend  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  created  not  in 
vain,  t>ot  formed  it  to  be  inhabited,  Isa.  xlv.  IS.  It  had  been 
inconsistent  wiih  the  wisdom  of  God  to  make  a  world  to  be 
inhabited,  aad  destroy  it  upon  sin,  when  it  had  but  two  princi- 
pal inhabitants  in  it;  the  reasdn  o£  his  making  this  earth  had 
been  insignificant;  he  had  not  had  any  upon  earth  to  glorify 
him,  without  erecting  another  world,  which  might  have  proved 
as  sinful  and  as  quickly  wicked  as  this;  God  should  haVe 
always  been  pulUng  down  and  rearing  <up,  creating  and  anni- 
hilating: one  world  would  haVe  come  after  another,  as  wave 
ader  wave  in  the  sea.  His  patience  stepped  in  to  support  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  continuance  of  men,  without  whiGb 
one  had  been  in,  part  impaired,  and  the  other  totally  lost. 
,  (4.)  He  exercises  patience  Tor  the  continuance  of  the 
church.  If  he  be  not  patient  towards  sinners,  what  stock 
would  there  be  for  believers  to  spring  up  from?  He  bears 
with  tb9  provoking  carriage  of  men,  evU  men;  because  <HK  of 
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theirloins  he  intends  to.  extract  others,  which  tie  will  form  for 
thcglory  of  his  grace.  He  Kas  some  unborn,  that  belong  to 
the  election  of  grace,  whicb  a>0  to  be  the  seed  of  the  worst  of 
men.  Jeroboam,  Jhe.cliieC  inobmliary  of  the  IsraeHles  to  idol- 
atry, had  an  Abijah,  in  whoiy  was  found  "some  -good  thing 
toward  the  Lord  God  of^Israe'l,"  1  Kings  x\v.  13.  Had  AhAa 
been  cut  off'inthe  ^rsl.att  of  his  wickedness,  the  Israehles 
had  wanted  sc  gwd-aiprmce.and  so. good  a  man  as  Hezekiah, 
a  branch  of  ihpl^icked  predecessor.  What  gardener  cuts  off 
(be  thorns  froitr.the  rose  -bush,  till  he  has  gathered  the  roses? 
And  men  do  not  use  to  burn  all  the  crab  tree,  bnt  preserve  a 
stock,  to  engraft  some  sweet  fruit  upon.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  saint  in  the  earth,  nor  consequently  in^  heaven,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  perfection.  He  did  not  destroy  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might. keep  up  a  churdi.  among 
them,  and  not  extinguish  the  whole  seed  that  were  heirs  of  the 
promises  and  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Had  God  pun- 
ished men  for  their  sins  as  «oen  as  they  bad  been  committed, 
none  would  have  lived  to  have  .been  better,  none  could  have 
continued  in  the  world  to  honour  him  by  their  virtues ;  Manas- 
seh  had  never  been  a  convert,  and  many  brutish  men  had 
sever  Iwen.  changed  from  beasts  to  angels,  to  praise  and 
acknowledge  their  Creator.  Had  Peter  received  his  due  re- 
compense upon  the  denial  of  his  Master,  he  had  never  been  a 
martyr  for  him;  nor  had  Paul  been  a-preacher  of  the  gospel, 
nor  any  else;  and  so  the  gospel  bad  not  shined  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  No  seed  would  have  been  brought  into  Christ. 
Christ  is  beholden  immediately  to  this  attribute,  for  all  the  seed 
he  has  in  the  world;  it  is  for  his  name's  sake  that  he  defers 
his  anger,  and  for  his  praise  that  he  refrains  from  cutting 
us  off,  Isa.  ztviii  9;  and  in  the  next  chapter  follows  a  pro- 
phecy-of  Christ,  To  overthrow  mankind  for  sin,  were  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  a  church  in  the  world.  A  wontan 
that  is  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,,  and  lies  under  a  condemning 
seutenee,  is  reprieved  from  execution  for  her  being  wilh  child. 
It  is  for  the  child's  sake  the  woman  is  respited,  not  for  her 
own:  it  is  for  the  elect's  sake  in  the  loins  of  transgressors,  that 
ibey  are  a  long  time  spared,  and  not  for  their  own.  "  As  the 
nev/  wine  is  found  in  (he  cluster,  and  one  saith.  Destroy  it  not; 
fbr  a  blessing  is  in  it:  so  will  I  do  for  my  servants'  sakes,  that 
I  may  not  destroy  them  all,"  Isa.  Ixv.  8,  9:  as  a:  husbandmaa 
-spares  a  vine  for  some  good  chisters  in  it.  He  had  spoken  of 
vengeance  before,  yet  he  would  reserve  some,  from  whom  he 
would  bring  forth  those,  that  should  be  inheritors  of  his  moim- 
tains)  that  he  m^ht  wake  up  his  church  of  Judea,  Jerusalem 
being  a  mountainous  place,  and  the  type  of  the  church  in  aH 
ages.    What  is  the  teiiMio  he  does  not  level  his  thtmdei  at  the 
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heads  of  tliose,-for' whose  tfeateuotion -he  receives  bo  many  peti- 
tions from  the  souls  under  the  altar^Rev.  vi.  9,  10.  Because 
God  had  others  to  wrHe  a  testimony  for  him  in  tfa^ir  «wa 
blood, and  perhaps  out  of-thd  loins  of  those  for. whom  rea- 
geance  was  so  earnestly  supplicated;*  and' God,  as  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  lies  patiently  at  anchor,  till  the  last  passenger  he 
expats  be  taken  in.  -    ' 

(5.)  For  the  sake  of  his  church  he  is  patient  to  wicked  meo. 
The  tares  are  patiently  «adured-tiU  th'e  harvest,'for  fear  in  the 
plucking  up  the  one,  there  might  be  some  prejudice  done  to 
the  other.  Upon  this  account  he  spares  some  who  are  worse 
than  others,  whom  he  crushes  by  signal  judgiaents;  the  Jews 
bad  committed  sins  worse  than  Sodom,  for  the  confirmation  of 
which  we  have  Gad's  oath,  Ezek.  xvi.  48;  and  more  by  half 
than  Samaria,  or  the  ten  tribes  had  dpne,  ver.  51,.  yet  God 
spared  the  Jews,  though  he  destroyed  the  Sodomites.  -  What 
was  the  reason,  but  a  large  remnant  of  righteous  persons,  more 
clusters  of  good  grapes  were  found  among  them,  iban  grew  in 
Sodom,  Isa.  i.  9.  A  few  more  righteous  in  Sodom  had-damped 
tee  &e  and-brimstone  designed  fo(  tliat  place;  and  a  remnant 
of  such  in  Judea  was  a  bar  to  that  fierceness  of  anger,  whioh 
otherwise  would  have  quickly  consumed  them.  Ilad  there 
been  hut  ten  righteous  in  Sodom,  Divine  patience  had  still 
bound  the  arm^  of  justice,  that  it  should  not  have  prepared  its 
brimstone,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  ef  the  sins  of  the  muU 
titude.  '  Judea  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  but  God  would  put  a 
lo(dt  upon  the  torrent  o^  his  judgments,  that  they  should  not 
flow  dow6  upon  thqx  wicked  place  to  make  them  a  desolation 
and  a  curse,  as  long  as  tender-hearted  Josiah  lived,  who  had 
humbled  himself  at  the  threatening,  andwept  before  the  Lord, 
S  Kings  Xxii.  19,  zo.  Sometimes  h&b^ars  with  wicked  men, 
that  they  might  exercise  the  patience  of  the  saints,  Rev  xiv.  12. 
The  whole  time  of  the  forbearance  of  entidirist  in  all  his  intru- 
sions into  the  temple  of  "God,  invasions  of  the  rights  of  God, 
usurpations  of  the  office  of  Christ,  and  besmearing  himself  with 
(he  blood  of  the  saints,  was  (o  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
patience.  God  is  patient  towards  the  wicked,  that  by  their 
means  he  might  try  the  righteous.  He  burns  not  the  wisp  till 
he  has  scoured  his  vessels;  nor  lays  by  the  hammer  till  he 
has  formed  some  of  his  matter  info  au  excellent  fashion.  He 
uses  the  worst  men  as  rods  to  correct  his  people,  b^ore  he 
sweeps  the  twigs  out  of  his  hou^.  God  sometiiues  uses  the 
thorns  of  the  world,  as  a  hedge  to  secure  his  church,  sometimes 
asinstrumentsto  try  and  exercise  it.  Howsoeverheusesthemi 
whether  for  security  or  trial,  he  is  patient  to  them  for  his 
church's  advantage. 
■  '  I  Souih  «n  Cned,  p.  401.  * 
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(6.)  When  men  ate  not  'brought  to  repentance  by  his  "pa- 
tience, he  does  longer  exercise  it  to  manifest  the  equity  of  his 
future  justice  upon  them.  As  wisdom  is  justified  by-her  obe- 
dient children,  so  is  justice  Justified  by  the  rebels  against  pa- 
tience^  the  contempt  of  the  latter  is  the  justification  of  the 
former.  The  aposties  were  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ 
in  them  that  perish,  as  well  as  in  them  that  were  saved  6y  the 
acceplation  of  their  message,  2  Cor.  iL  IS.  Both  are  fragrant 
to  God,  his  mercy  is  glorified  by  the  one's  acceptance  of  it,  and 
his  justice  freed  from  any  charge  against  it  by  the  other's  refu- 
sal. The. cause  of  men's  Tuih  cannot  be  kid  upon  pod,  who 
provided  means  for  their  salvation,  and  solicited  their  compli- 
ance with  him.  What  reason  can  they  trnve  to  charge  the 
Judge  with  any  wrong  to  them,  who  reject  the  tenders  he 
makes,  and  whom  he  has  forbdine  with  so  much  patience, 
when  he  might  have  censured  them  by  his  righteous  justice, 
upon  the  first  crime  they  committed,  or  the  first  refusal  of  his 
gracious  offers?  Quanta  Dei  magis  judicium  iardum  est 
tanto  magia  justum. '  "  By  how  much  more  slow  is  judg- 
ment, by  BO  mach  is  it  more  just."  After  the  despising  of 
patience,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  <^  an  ifregularity  in  the 
acls'of  justice.  Man  has  no  reason  to  charge  injustice  upon 
Ood,  if  he  were  punished  fo!r  his  own  sin,  considering  the 
dignity  of  the  injured  person,  and  the  meanness  of  himself  the 
offender ;  but  his  Wrath  is  more  justified^  when  it  is  poured  out 
upon  those  whom  he  has  «ndured  with  much  long-suffering. 
There  is  no  plea  against  the  shooting  of  his  arrows  into  those, 
for  whom  his' Voice  has  been  loud,  and  his  arms  o^ea  for  their 
return.  As  patience,  while  it  is  exercised,  is  the  silence  of  his 
justice,  30  when  it  is  abused,  it  silences  men's  complaints 
against  his  justice.  The  riches  of  his  forbearance  made  way 
for  the  manifesting  the  treasuresof  his  wrath.  If  God  did  but 
a  little  bear  with  the  insolencies  of  men,  and  cut  th^m  off  after 
tw6  or  three  sins,  he  would  not  have  opportunity  to  show 
either  the  power  of  his  patience,  or  that  of  his  wralh ;  but  whea 
be  has  a  right  to. punish  for  one  sin,  and  yet  bears  with  them 
for  many,  and  they  will  not  be  reclaimed,  the  sinner  is  more 
inexeusable.  Divine  justice  less  chargeable,  and  his  wrath  more 
powerful:  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his  *rath,  and  to 
makehis  power  kiiown,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the 
Teasels  of  wrath  fitted' to  destiuclion,"  Rom.  ix.  23.  The 
proper  and  immediate  end  of  his  long-suffering,  Is  "to  lead  mea 
to  repentance;  but  after  they  ^ave,  by  their  obstinacy,  fitted 
themselves  for  destruction,  he  bears  longer  with  them,  to  mag- 
nify his  wrath  more  upon  them,  and  if  it  is  not  the  ^nis  ope- 
rantit,  it  is  at  least  the  Jinia  opens,  lyhete  patience  is  abused. 
*  Hiimo.  fsUs,  p.  41. 
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KeQii'c  spt  to  tomplain  of  Oed,that  he  deafs  hardly  iPith 
them;  the  Israelites  seem  to  cbarge  God  with  too  much  seve- 
rity, to  cast  them  off,  whea  so  many  prombes  were  made  to 
the  fathers  fpr  their  p^peluity  and  preservation,  which  is  inti- 
mated, Hos,  ii.  2.  '  ""Plead  with  your  jnotber,  pleid,"  by  tha 
double  repetition  of  the  word  pleEtd;  do  not  accuse  me  of  being 
false,,  or  too  rigorous,  but  accuse  your  moiher,  your  churcb, 
your  magistracy,  your  ministry,  for  their  spiritual  fomicationfl 
which  have  provoked  me ;  intimating  th^  greatness  of  tfaeir 
sins  by  the  rednphcationof  the  word;  "lest  I  strip  hernaked." 
I  have  borne  with  her  under  many  provocations,  and  I  have 
not  yet- taken  away  all  her  ornaments,  or  said  to  her  according 
to  the  rule  of  divorce,  Rea  iuda  tibi  habeto,  "  your  own  keep 
to  .yourself."  God  answers  their  impudent  charge,  •*  She  is 
Dot  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband;"  he  does  not  say  first, 
I  am  not  her  Husband,  but  she  is  not  my  wife;  she  first  with- 
drew from  her  duty,  by  .breaking  the  marriage-covenant,  and 
then  I  ceased  to  be  her  Hti'sband.  No  man  shall  be  condemned, 
.  but  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  due  desert  of  his  sin,  and  the 
justice  of  God's  proceeding.  God  will  lay  open  men's  guilt, 
and  repeat  the  measures  of  bis  patience,  to  justify  the  severity 
of.  his  wrath.  Sins  will  testify  to  their  &ce,  Hos.  vii.  10. 
What  is  in  its  own  nature  a  preparation  for  glory,  men  by 
their  obstinacy  make  a  preparation  for  a  more  indisputable 
punishment.  Wo'  see  many  evidences  of  God^s  forbearance 
here,  in  sparing  men  undet  those  blasphemies  which  are  audi- 
ble, and  those.profane  carriages  which  are  visible,  which  would 
sufficiently  justify  an  act  of  severity;  yet  when  mea^s  secret 
sins  both  in  heart  and  action,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  them,  - 
far  surmounting  what  can  arrive  to  our  knowledge  here,  shall 
be  diajovered,  how  great  a  lustre  will  it  add  to  God's  bearing 
with  them,  and  niake  his  justice  triumph  without  any  reason- 
able demi)r  from  the  siimer  hitnself  i  He  is  loag-suffering  here, 
that  his  justice  may  be  more  public  hereafter. 

4.  Uses.  - 

Use  (,1.J  For  instruction. 

[1.]  How  is  this  patience  of  God  abusedl  The  gentiles 
abused  those  testimonies  of  it,  which  were  written  in  showers 
and  fruitful  seasons.  No  nation  was' ever  stripped  of  it,  ilnder 
the  most  provoking  idolatrie's,  till  after  multiplied  spurns  at  it. 
.  Nol  a  person  among  us  but  has  been  guilty  of  the  abuse  of  it 
How  have  we  contemned  that  which'  demands  a  VevereAce 
from  us!  How  have  we  requited  God's  waitings  with  rebel- 
hons,  while  he  has  continued  urging  and  ezpecling  onr  return! 
Saul  relented  at  David'd  forbearing  tp  revenge  himself  when  he 
had  his  persecuting  and  iodbstrious  enemy  inhis  pow^r.  <^Thoa 
art  aiore  righteous  than  I:  for  tboQ  hast  rewarded  me  good. 
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Thereas  I  hare  rewarded  thee  evil,"  1  Sam.  zziv.  17.  And 
ahalt  we  not  relent  at  God's  wonderful  long-suSering,  and 
silencing  his  anger  so  much  ?  He  could  talce  away  our  lives, 
but  he  will  not,  and  yet  we  endeavo.uc  to  strip  him  of  his  be- 
ing, though  we  cannot. 

Let  us  consider  Che  ways,  how  slowness  to  anger  is  tibused. 

It  J9  abused  by  misinterpretations  of  it,  when  men  slander 
his  patience  to  be  only  a  carelessness,  and  neglect  of  his  provi- 
dence; as  Averroes  argued  from  his  slowness  to  anger,  a  total 
neglect  of  the  government  of  the  lower  world.  Or  when  men 
from  his  long-suffering  charge  him  wiih  impurity,  as  if  his  pa-^ 
tience  were  a  coi^sent  to  their  crimes;  and  because  he  suffered 
them,  without  calling  them  to  account,  he  were  one  of  their 
partisans,  and  as  wicked  as  themselves;  because  "I  kept 
silence,  thou  thoughlest  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  thy- 
self/' PsaL  1.  SI.  His  silence  makes  them  conclude  him  to  be 
an  abettor  of  and  a  contort  in  their  sins;  and -think  him  more 
pleased  with  their  iniquity,  than  their  obedience.  Or  when  they 
will  iiifer  from  his  forbearance  a  want  of  his  omniscience^  be- 
cause he  suffers  their  sins,  they  imagine  he  forgets  them.  "  He 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten,"  Psal.  x.  11.  Think* 
ing  his  patience  proceeds  not  from  the  sweetness  of  his  nature, 
but  a  weakness  of  his  mind.  How  base  is  it  instead  of  admire 
ing  him,  (o  disparage  him  for  it;  and  because,  he  stands  in  so 
advantageous  a  posture  towards  us,  not  to  own  the  choicest 
prerogatives  of  his  Deity !  This  is  to  make  a  perfection  eo  use- 
ful to  us,  to  shadow  and  extinguish  those  others,  which  are  the 
prime  flowers  of  his  crown. 

His  patience  is  abused  by  continuing  in  a  course  of  ain  un- 
der the  influence  of  it.  How  much  is  it  the  prftctical  language 
of  men.  Come,  let  us  commit  this  or  that  iniquity,  since  Divine 
patience  has  suffered'  worse  than  this  at  our  haiids !  Nothing 
is  remitted  to  their  sensual  pleasures  and  eagerness  in  them. 
How  oQen  did  the  Israelites  repeat  their  murmurings  against 
him,  as  if  they  would  put  his  patience  to  the  utmost  proof,  and 
see  how  far  the  line  of  it  could  extendi  They  were  bo  sooner 
satisfied  in  one  thing,  but  they  quarrelled  with  him  about  an* 
other,  as  if  he  had  no  other  attribute  to  put  in  motion  against 
them.  They  tempted  him  as  often  as  he  relieved  them,  as 
though  the  declaration  of  his  name  to  Moses,  Exod.  xxxiv.  6, 
to  be  a  God  gracious  and  long-suffering,  had  been  intended  for 
no  other  purpose  but  a  protection  of  them  in  their  rebellions. 
Siich  a  sort  of  men  the,  prophet  ^aks  of,  that  were  settled  in 
tfieir  lees,  or  dregs,  Zto^,i.  IS;  They  were- congealed  and 
frozen  in  their  succes^ljiJt^Wickedne^;  such  an  abuse  of  Dirina 
patience  is  the  very  dregs  of  sin:,  Godcbarge$  it  highly  upon 
the  Jews,  f  Have  not  I  held  my  peace  even  of  old,  and  thou 
Vol..  II.— 76 
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fearest  me  net?"  Isa.  Wii,  ll;  ray  sileDce  made  thee  confident, 
yea  impuderit  ia  tby  sin. 

His  patience  is  abased  by  repeating  sin,  after  God  has,  by 
an  act  of  his  patience,  taken  off  some  alfliction  from  men.  AJs 
metala  melted  in  the  fire  remain  fluid  under  tbe  operations  of 
the  flames,  yet  when  removed  from  the  fire,  quickly  return  (o 
their  former  hardness,  and  sometimes'  grow  harder  than  they 
were  before.  So  men  who  in  their  afflictions  seem  to  be  melt- 
ed, like  Ahab,  confess  their  sins,  lie  prostrate,  before  God,  and 
seek  him  early^  yet  if  they  be  brought  from  under  the  power 
of  their  afflictions,  they  return  to  their  old  nature,  and  are  as 
stiff  against  God,  and  resist  the  blows  of  the  Spirit  as  much  as 
they  did  before.  They  think  they  have  a  new  stock  of  pa- 
tience to  sin  upon.  Pharaoh  was  somewhat  thawed  under 
judgments,  and  frozen  again  under  forbearance,  Efod.  iz.  27. 
34.  Many  will  howl  when  God  strikes  them,  and  laugh  at 
him  when  he  forbears  them.  Thus  that  patience  which  should 
melt  us,  often  hardens  us,  which  is  not  an  effect  natural  to 
bis  patience,  but  natural  to  our  abusing  corruption. 

His  patience  is  abused  by  taking  encouragement  from  it,  to 
mount  to  greater  degrees  of  sin.  Because  God  is  slow  to  an- 
ger, men  are  more  fierce  in  sin,  and  not  only  contintie'  in  Aeir 
old  rebellions,  but  heap  new  upon  them,  if  he  spare  them  for 
three  tran^essions,  they  will  commit  four,  eis  is  intimated  in 
the  first  and  second  of  Amos.  Men's  hearts  are  fully  set  is 
them  to  do  evil,  because  sentence  against  an  eril  work  is  not 
speedily  executed,  Eccl.  viii.  11.  Their  hearts  are  isore  despe- 
rately bent;  before  they  had  some  waverings,  and  pull-backs, 
but  after  a  fair  sunshine  of  Divine  patience,  they  entertain 
more  unbridled  resolutions,  and  pass  forward  with  more  liberty 
and  licentious nesa.  They  make  his  long-suffering  subservient 
to  turn  out  all  those  tittle  relentings  and  regrets  they  had  be- 
fore, and  banish  all  thoughts  of  barring  out  a  temptation.  No 
encouragement  is  given  to  men  by  God's  patience,  btrt  they 
force  it  by  their  presumption.  They  invert  God's  order,  and 
bind  themselves  stronger  to  iniquity  by  that- which  should  bind 
them  faster  to  their  duly.  A  happy  escape  at  sea  o^ikes  men 
go  more  confidently  into  the  deeps  afterward.  Thus  we  deal 
with  God,  as  debtors  do  with  good-natured  creditor^:  because 
they  do  not  dun  them  for  what  they  owe,  they  take  encourage- 
ment to  run  more  upon  the  score,  till  th6ir  sum  amodots  above 
their  ability  ofpayment. 

But  let  it  be  considered, 

That  this  abuse  of  patience  is  a  high  sib.  As  every  act  of 
forbearance  obliges  us  to  duty,  so  every  act  of  it  abused  in- 
creases our  guilt  The  more  frequent  its  soUcitattons  of  us 
have  been,  the.  deaper  aggravations  our  sin  receives  by  it. 
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Every  sin,  after  an  act  of  Divine  patience,  contracts  a  blacker 
guiU;  The  sparing  ns  after  the  last  sin  we  committed,  waa  a 
superadded  act  of  long-suffering,  and  a  laying  out  more  of  hia 
riches  upon  us:  and  therefore  every  new  act  compiitted,  is  a 
despite  against  greater  riches  expended,  and  greater  cost  upon 
us,  and  against  his  preserving  us  from  the  hand  of  justice  for 
the  last  transgression.  It  is  disingenuous  not  to  have  a  due 
resentment  of  so  much  goodness,  and  base  to  injure  him  the 
more,  because  he  does  not  right  himself.  Shall  he  receive  the 
more  wrongs  from  as,  by  how  mucb  the  sweeter  he  is  to  as? 
No  man's  conscience  but  will  tell  him,  it  is  vile  to  prefer  the 
satisfaction  of  a  sordid  lust,  before  the  counsel  bf  a  God  of  so 
gracious  a  disposition.  The  sweeter  the  nature,  the  fouler  is 
the  injury  that  is  done  unto  it. 

It  IS  dangerous  to  abuse  his  patience.  Contempt  of  kindoess 
is  most  irksome  to  an  ingenuous  spirit,  and  he  is  worthy  to 
have  the  arrows  ofGod's  indignation  lodged  in  his  heart,  who 
despises  the  riches  of  his  long-suffering.     For, 

The  time  of  patience  will  have  an  end.  Though  his  Spirit 
strives  with  man,  yet  it  ^all  not  always  strive,  Gen.  vi.  3. 
Though  there  be  a  time  wherein  Jerusalem  might  know  the 
things  that  concerned  her  peace,  yet  there  is  another  period 
wherein  they  should  be  hid  from  her  eyes,  Luke  xix.  4S.  "  Ob 
that  thou  hidat  known  in  this  thy  day!''  Nations  have  their 
'  day,  and  persons  have  their  day,  and  the  day  of  most  persons 
'  is  shorter  than  the  day  of  nations.  Jerusalem  had  her  day  of 
forty  years,  but  how  many  particular  persons  were  taken  off 
before  the  last  or  middle  hours  of  that  day  were  arrived  \  Forty 
years  was  God  grieved  with  the  generation  of,  the  Israelites, 
Heb.  iii.  9,  lO.  One  carcass  dropped  after  another  in  that 
limited,  time,  and  at  the  end  not  a  man  but  fell  iinder  the  judi- 
cial stroke,  except  Caleb  and  Joshua.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
.  years  waa  the  term  set  to  the  mass  of  the  old  world,  biit  not  to 
every  man  in  the  old  world;  some  &1I  while  the  ark  was  pre- 
paring, as  well  as  the  whole  stock  when  the  ark  was  completed. 
Though  be  be  patient  with  moat,  yet  he-  is  qot  in  the  same 
degree  with  all;  every  sinner  has  his  time  of  sinning,  beyond 
which  be  ^lall  proceed  no  further,  be  his  lusts  never  so  impe- 
tuous, and  his  affections  never  so  imperious.  The  time  of  nis 
patience  is  in  Scripture  set  forth  sometimes  by  years,  three  years 
he  came  to  find  fruit  on  the  fig-tree;  sometimes  by  days,  some 
men's  sins  are  sooner  ripe,  and  fall.  There  is  a  measure,  of 
tin;  Jer.  li.  13;  which  is  set  forth  by  the  ephah,  Zech.  v.  8, 
Which  when  it  is  filled,  is  sealed  up,  and  a  weight  of  lead  cast 
-upon  the  mouth  of  it.  When  judgments  are  preparing,  once 
and  twice  the  I^ord'  is  prevailed  with  by  the  iotercepsiop  of  the 
propbeL    The  prepared  grasshoppers  are  not  sent  to  devour, 
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and  the  kindled  fire.is  not  blovn  up  to  consume;  bat  at  last 
God  takes- Ae  pliimb-IIne,  to  stiit  and  measure  poDishmeDl  to 
their  sin,  and  would  not  pass  by  them  any  more,  Amos  vij. 
1 — 8;  and  when  their  sin  #as  tipe,  represented  by  a  basket  of 
summer-fruit,  Ood  would  withhold  his  baud  no  longer,  but 
brought  such  a  day  upon  them,  wherein  the  songs  of  the  temple 
should  be  bowlings,  and  dead  bodies  be  in  every  place,  Amos 
Tiii.  2,  3.  He  lays  by  any  further  thoughts  of  palienco  to  speqd 
their  ruin.  God  had  borne  long  with  the  Israelites,  and  long . 
it  was  before  he  gave  them  up.  He  would  first  break  the  bow 
in  Jezreet,  Hos.  i.  S,  take  away  the  strength  of  the  nalion  by 
the  death  of  Zachariah,  the  last  of  Jehu's  race,  which  intro- 
duced civil  dissensions  and  ambitious  mitrders  for  the  ibrone, 
whereby  in  weakening  one  part  they  weakened  the-whole;  or, 
as  some  think,  alluding  to  Tiglath-pileser,  wbo  carried-  captive 
tvro  tribes  and  a.  half.  If  this  would  not  reclaim  them,  then 
follows  Lo-rubamah,  "I  will  no  more  have  mercy,"  I  will 
sweep  them  out  of  the  land,  ver.  6.  If  they  did  not  repent  they 
^ould  be  Lo-atnmi,' *' Ye  are  not- my  people,  and  I  will  not  be 
your  God,"  ver.  9,  They  should  be  discovenanted,  and  stripped 
of  all  federal  relation.  Here  patience  for  ever  withdrew  from 
them,  and  wrathful  anger  took  its  place.  And  for  particnlar 
persons,  the  lima  of  life,  whether  shorter  ot  longer,  is  the  only 
time  of  long-suffering.  It  has  no  other  stf  ge  than  the  present 
state  of  things  to  act  upon.  There  is  none  else  to  be  expected  * 
ailer,  but  giving  account  of  wJiat  has  been  done  in  the  body, 
not  of  any  thing  done  after  the  soul  is  fled  from  the  body.  The 
time  of  patience  ends  with  the  first. moment  of  the  soul's 
departure  from'the  body.  This  time.only  is  the  day  of  ^Iva- 
tion,  that  is,  the  day  wherein  God  ofi'ers  it,  and  the  day  wherein 
God  waits  for  our  acceptance  of  it.  It  is  at  his  pleasure  to 
shorten  or  lengthen  our  day,  not  at  ours.  It  is  not  our  long- 
suffering,  but  his;  bebasthe  command  ofih 

God  has  wrath  to  punish,  as  well  as  patience  to  bear.  He 
has  a  fury  to  revenge  the  outrages  done  to  his  meekness,  When 
his  messages  of  peac6  sent  to  reclaim  men  are  slighted,^is  sword 
shall  be  whetted,  and  his  instruments  of  var  prepared;  "Blow 
ye  the  cornet  in  Gibeah,  and  the  trumpetin  Ramah,"  Hos.  v.  8. 
As  he  deals  gently  like  a  father,  so  he  can  puiiish  capitally  as  a 
judge.'  Though  he  holds  his  peac&'fora  long  time,  yet  at  last 
he  wilt  go  forth  like  a  mighty  man,  and  stir  Up  jealousy  as  a 
man  of  war,  to  cut  iti  pieces  his  enemies.  It  is  not  ^aid,  he'  has 
no  anger,  but  that  he  is  slow  to  anger;  but  riiarp  in  it.  He  has 
a  sword  to  cut,  and  a  bow  to  shoot,- and  arrows  to  pierce,  Psal. 
vii.  12, 13.,  Though  he  'he  l<Jng  a  drawing  the-  one  out  of  its 
acabbard,  and  long  a  fitting  theotheV-to  his  bow,  yet  when  they 
are  ready,  be  strikes  home  and  hits  the  mark.    Tboughhe  has 
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a  time  of  patience,  yet  he  has  also  a  day  of  rebuke,  Hoa.  v.  9. 
Though  patience- OTerrutes  justice  by  suspending  it,  yet  justice 
vUl  at  last  overrule  patience  by  an  utter  silencing  it.  God  is 
Judge  of  the  vv^hole  earth  to  right  nien,~yet  he  is  no  less  Judge 
of  the  injuries  he -receives  to  right  himself.  Though  God  a 
while  was  pr^ssefl  with  the  murmurings  of  the  Israehies,  after 
their  ooming  ou^  of  Egypt,  and  seeined  desirous  to  give  them 
all  satisfaction-  upon  their  upworthy  complaints,  yet  when  they 
came  to  opeti  hostility,  in  setting  a  golden  calf  in  his  throne, 
he  commissions  the  Levites  to  kill  every  man  his  brother  and 
coinpanion  in  the  camp,  Exod.  xxzii.  87.  And  how  desirous 
soever  he  was  lb  content  them  before,  they  never  murmured 
Q.fterwards,.but  they  severely  smarted  for  it.  When  once  he 
'  His  beguti  to  use  his  sword,  he  lays  it  up  naked,  that  it  might 
be  ready  for  use  upon  every  occasion.  Though  he  has  feet  of 
lead,  y^t  lie- has  hands  of  iron.  It  was  long  that  he  supported 
the  peeviskness  of  the  Jews,  but  at  last  he  captived  them  by 
the  ariUs  of  ihe-Babylonians,  and  laid  them  waste  Sy  the  power 
of  the  Romans.  He  planted  by  the  apostles,  churches  in  the 
east,  and  when  his  goodness  and  long-suffering  prevailed  not 
with  them,  he  tore  them  up  by  the  roots.  What  Christians  are 
to  he  found  in  those  once  famous  parts  of  Asia,  but  what  are 
dvergrown  with  much  error  and  ignorance  ? 

The  DLore  his  patience  is  abused,  the  sharper  will  be  the 
wratb  he  inflicts.  As  his  wrath  restrained  makes  his  patience 
long,  so  his  compassions  restrained  will  make  his  wrath  severe. 
As  be  transcends  all  creatures  in  the  measures  of  the  one, 
so  he  transcends  all  creatures  in  the  sharpness  of  the  other. 
Christ  is  described  with  feet  of  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a 
furnace,' Rev.  i.  15;  slow  to  move,  but  heavy  to  crush,  and  hot 
to  burn.  His  wrath  loses  nothing  by  delay;  it  grows  thS' 
fresher  by  sleeping,  and  strikes  with  greater  strength  when-  it 
awakes.  All  the  time  men  are  abusing  his  patience,  God  is 
whetting  his  sword,  and  the  longer  it  is  whetting,  the  sharper 
will  be  the  edge.  The  longer  he  is  fetching'  his  blow,  .the 
sharper  it  will  be.  The  heavier  the  cannons  are,  the  more  diffi- 
cultly are  they  drawn  to  the  besieged  town,  but  when  arrived, 
they  recompense  the  slowness  of  their  march  by  the  fierceness 
of  their  battery.  "Beca'use  I  have  purged  thee,"  that  is,  used 
means  for  thy  reformation,  and  waited  for  it,  "and  thou  wast 
not  purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged  from  thy  filthiness  any 
more,  till  I  have  caused  my  fiiry  to  rest  upon  thee. — I  will  not 
go  -back,  neither  will  I  sparej — according  to  thy  ways,  imd 
according  to  thy  doings,  shall  they  judge  thee,"  Ezek.  xxiv.  13, 
14.  ■  God  will  spare  as  little'  then  as  he  spaced  much  before. 
His  wrath  shall  be-  as  raging  upon  them  as  the  sea  of  their 
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wickedaess  was  within  them.  When  then  is  a  bank  to  foitid 
the  irruption  of  the  streams,  the  waters  a-vreW,  but  when  the 
bank  is  broken,  or  the  lock  taken  away,  t^y  rush  with  the 
greater  violence,  and  ravage  more  than  thoy.woiifd  have  done, 
had  they  not  met  with  a  slop.  The  longer  a-  stoae  'ts  a  falling, 
the  more  it  bruises,  and  grinds  to  powder.  There-fs  a  greater 
treasure  of  wrath  laid  up  by  the  abuses  of  patieuca.  Eveiy 
sin  must  have  a  just  recompense  of  reward;  and  therefore  eveiy 
sin  iu  regard  of  its  aggravations  -must  be  more  punished  thaa 
a  sin  in  the  singleness  and  siloplicity  of  its  own -nature.  As 
treasures  of  mercy  arc  kept  by  God.for  ns,  he  keeps  mercy  for 
thousands,  so  are  treasures  of  wrath,  kept  by  him  to  be  ex|>end- 
ed,and  a  time  of  expense  there  must  be.  Patience  wiJl  ac> 
connt  to  justice  all  the  good  offices  it  has  done  the  sinner,  and 
demand  to  be  righted  by  justice.  Justice  will  take  the  aocount 
from  the  hands  of  patience,  and  exact  a  recompense  for  every 
disingenuous  injury  offered  to  it.  When  justice  comes  to  arrest 
men  for  their  debts,  patience,  meny,  and  goodness  will  step  in 
as  creditors,  and  clap  their  actions  upon  therq,  which  will  make 
the  condition  so  much  more  deplorable.        '''^'-' 

Whetohe  puts  an  end  to  his  abusecT  pStience,  his  wrath  will 
make  quick  and  sure  work.  He  that  is  slow  to.anger,  will  be 
swift  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  d^fwrture  of  God  from  Jeru- 
salem, is  described  with  '^r^ius  an<t '^^els,  Ezek.  xi.  22.  One 
stroke  of  his  hand  is  lAiteoqlble;  Hb  that  has  spent  so  much 
time  in  waiting,  needs  but  one  minute  to  ruin:  though  it  be 
long  ere  he  draws  his  swdrd  out  of  his  scabbard,  yj3t.when  once 
he  does  it,  he  despatches  men  at  a  blow.  Ephraim,  or  the  ten 
tribes,  had  a  long  time  of  patienoe  and  prosperity,  but  ''now 
shall  a  month  devout  them  with  their  portions,"  Hos.  v.  7. 
One  fatal  mondi  puts  a  period  to  the  many  years'  peace  and 
security  of  a  sinful  nation.  His  arrows  wound  suddenly,  Psal. 
Iziv.  7.  And  while  men  are  about  to  fill  their  bellies,  he  casta 
the  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  them.  Job  zz.  S3;  tike  thunder  out 
of  a  cloud,  or  a  bullet  out  of  a  cannon,  that  strikes  dead  before 
it  is  heard.  God  deals  with  sinners  as  enemies  do  with  a  toWn, 
batter  it  not  by  planted-guns,  but  secretly  undermines  and  blows 
up  the  walls,  whereby  they  involve  the  garrison  in  a  sudden 
ruin,  and  carry  the  town.  God  spared  the  Amalekites  a  long 
time  after  the  injury  coomiitted  against  the  Israelites  in  their 
passage  out  of  Egypt  to  Caoaan,  but  when  he  came  to  reckon 
with  them,  he  would  waste  them  in  a  trice,  and  make  an  utter 
coQsumptioa  of  them,  1  Sam.  zv.  2,  3.  He  describes  himself 
by  a  tiavailing  woman,  Isa.  zlii.  14,  that  has  borne  long  in  her 
womb,  and  at  last  sends  forth  her  birth  with  strong  cries. 
Though  he  ha^  held  his  peace,  been  still  and  refrained  himself, 
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yet  at  last  he  will  destroy  and  devour  at  once.  The  Ntnevitea 
spared  in  the  time  of  Jonah  for  their  repentance,  are  in  nature 
threatened  with  a  certain  and  total  ruin;  vhen  God  should 
come  10  bring  them  to  an  account'for  his  length  of  patience,  so 
much  abused  by  ihem.  Though  God  endured  the  murmuring 
Israelites  so  long  in  the  wilderness,  yet  he  paid  Ihem  off  at  last, 
and  took  away  the  rebels  in  his  wrath.  He  uttered  their  sen- 
tence with  an  irreversible  oath,  that  none  of  them  should  entei 
into  his  rest,  and  he  did  as  surely  execute  it  as  he  had  solemnly 
sworn  it. 

Though  be  defers  his  visible  wrath,  yet  that  very  delay 
may  be  more  dreadful  than  a  quick  punishment.  He  may 
forbear  striking,  and  give  the  reins  to  the  .hardness  and  corrup- 
tiona  of  men's  hearts.  He  may  suffer  them  to  walk  in  their 
own  counsels,  without  any  more  striving  with  them,  whereby 
they  make  themselves  fitter  fuel  for  his  vengeance.  This  waa 
the  fate  of  Israel;  when  they  would  not  hearken  to  his  voice, 
be  "gave  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lust,  and  they  walk- 
ed in  their  own  counsels,"  PeaLlxxxi.  IS.  Though  his  sparing 
them  had  the  outward  aspect  of  patience,  it  was  a  wrathful 
one,  and  attended  with  spiritual  judgments:  thus  many  abuses 
of  patience  may  still  have  their  line  lengthened  and  the  candle 
of  prosperity  to  shine  upon  their  heads,  that  they  may  increase 
their  sins,  and  be  the  fitter  mark  at  last  for  his  arrows.  They 
swim  down  the  stream  of  their  own  sensuality  with  a  deplora- 
ble security,  till  they  fall  into  an  unavoidable  gulf,  where  at 
last  it  will  be  a  great  part  of  their  hell,  to  refiect  on  the  length 
of  Divine  patience  on  earth,  and  their  inexcusable  abuse  of  it. 

[£.]  This  doctrine  informs  us  of  the  reason,  why  he  lets  the 
enemies  of  his  church  oppress  it,  and  defers  his  promise  of  the 
deliverance  of  it.  If  he  did  punish  thetn  presently,  his  holi- 
ness and  justice  would  be  glorified,  but  his  power  over  him- 
self in  his  patience  would  be  obscufed.  Well  may  the  church 
be  content,  to  have  a  perfection  of  God  glorified,  that  is  not 
like  to  receive  any  honour  in  another  world  by  any  exercise 
of  itselfl  If  it  were  not  for  this  patience,  he  were  incapable  to 
be  the  Governor  of  a  sinful  world;  he  might  without  it  be  the 
Governor  of  an  innocent  world,  but  not  of  a  criminal  one;  he 
would  be  the  destroyer  of  the  world,  but  not  the  orderer  alnd 
disposer  of  the  extravangancies  and  sinfulness  of  the  world. 
The  interest  of  his  wisdom  in  drawing  good  out  of  evil,  would 
not  be  served,  if  he  were  not  clothed  with  this  perfection  as 
well  as  with  others.  '  If  he  presently  destroyed  the  enemies 
of  his  church  upon  the  first  oppression,  his  wisdom  in  contriv- 
ing, and  his  pow'et  in  aocomplishing  deliverance  against  the 
united  powers  of  hell  and  eEirth,  would  not  be  visible;  no,  nor 
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that  power  in  preserving  hia  people  uncoDsomed  in  the  fiiroaoe 
of  affliction.  He  had  not  got  so  great  a  name  in  the  rescue  of 
his  Israel  from  Pharaoh,  had  he  thundered  the  tyrant  into 
destruction  upon  his  first  edicts  kgainst  the  innocent  If  he 
were  not  patient  to  the  most  violent  of  man,  he  might  seem  to 
be  cruel.  But  when  he  offers  peace  to  them  tinder  their  rebel- 
lions, waits  that  they  may  be  members  of  his  church,  rather 
than  enemies  to  it;  he  frees  himself  from  any  such  imputation, 
even  in  thejudgmentof  tliose  that  shall  feel  most  of  his  wratb; 
it  is  this  renders  the  equity  of  his  justice  unquestionable,  and 
the  deliverance  of  his  people  righteous  in  the  judgment  of  those 
from  whose  fetters  they  are  delivered.  Christ  reigns  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  to  show  his  power  over  himself;  as  well 
as  ov^r  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  to  show  bis  power  over  hia 
rebels.  And  though  he  retards  his  promise,  and  suffers  a  great 
interval  of  time  between  the  publication  aiid  perforaumce, 
sometimes  years,  sometimes  ages  to  pass  away,  and  little 
appearance  of  any  preparation,  to  show  himself,  a  God  of 
truth;  it  is  not  that  he  has  forgotten  his  word,  or  repents  that 
ever  he  passed  it,  or  sleepsia  a  supine  neglect  of  tt;  hut  that 
men  might  not  perish,  but  bethink  themselves,  and  come  as 
friends  into  his  bosom,  rather  than  her  crushed  as  enemies 
under  his  feet.  *'  llie  Lord  is  not  slack  ooaceming  his  pro- 
mise;— but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  jhat  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance,"  S,Pet. 
iii.  6.  Hereby  he  shows,  that  he  would  be  rather  pleased  with 
the  conversion  than  the  destruction  of  men. 

[3.]  We  see  the  reason  why  £in  is  suffered  to  remaio  in  the 
regenerate;  to  show  his  patience  towards  his  own;  for  since 
this  attribute  has  no  other  place  of  appearance  but  io  this 
world,  God  takes  opportunity  to  manifest  it;  because  at  the 
close  of  the  world,  it  will  remain  closed  up  in  the  Deity,  With- 
out any  further  operation.  As  God  suffers  a  multitude  of  sdna 
in  the  woild,  to  evidence  his  patience  to  the  wicked,  so  be 
suffers  great  remainders  of  sin  in  his  people,  to  show  his 
patience  to  the  godly.  His  sparing  mercy  is  admirable,  before 
their  conversion,  but  more  admirable  in  bearing  with  them 
after  so  high  an  obligation,  as  the  conferring  upon  thern  q;»ecial 
converting  grace. 

Use  (Z.)  The  second  use  is  of  comfort.  It  is  a  vast^comfort 
to  any,  when  God  is  pacified  towards  them;  hut  |t  is  some  com- 
fort to  all,  that  God  is  yet  patient  towards  them,  though  but 
very  little  to  a  refractory  sinner.  Hiscontinued  patience  to  all, 
speaks  a  possibility  of  the  cure  of  all,  would  they  not  stand 
against  the  way  of  their  recovery.  It  is  a  terro;  that  God  has 
anger,  but  it  is  a  mitigation  of  that. terror  that  God  is  slow  to  it: 
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while  his  aword  is  in  his  sheath,  there  is  some  hope  to  preront 
the  drawing  of  it.  Alas,  if  he  were  all  fire  and  sword  upon 
air,  whiit  would  beoome  of  us?  Wa  should  find  nothing  else 
but  oTerflo wing  deluges,  or  sweeping  pestilences,  or  perpetual 
flashes  of  Sodom's  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  He  dooms 
us  not  presently  to  execution,  biit  gives  us  a  long  breathing 
tkae  after  the  crime,  that  by  retiring  from  our  iniquities,  and 
having  recourse  to  his  mercy, he  may  be  withheld  for  ever  from 
signing  a  warrant  against  us,  and  change  his  legal  sentence  into 
an  evangelical  pardon.  It  is  a  special  comfort  to  his  people, 
that  he  is  a  sanctuary  to  them,  Ezek.  si.  16,  a  place  of  refuge, 
a  place  of  spiritual  communication? ;  but  it  is  some  refreshment 
to  all  iit  this  life,  that  ha  is  a  defence  to  them:  for  so  is  his  pa- 
tience called,  Numb.  siv.  9,  «  Their  defence  is  departed  from 
them;"  speaidng  to  the  Israelites,  that  they  should  netbe  afraid' 
of  the  Canaanites,  for  their  defence'  is  departed  from  them. 
God  )a.no  longer  patient  to  them,  since  tiieir  sins  are  full  and 
ripe.  Patience,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  is  a  temporary  defence-td 
those  that  are  qndei  the  wing  of  il;  but  to  the  believer  it  is  a 
aingalar  comfort;  and  God  is  called  the  God  of  patience  and 
consolation  in  one  breath,  Rom.  xv.  5.  "  The  God  of  patience 
and  consolation  grant  you  to  be.like<iiunded."  .  All  interpretera 
Qoderstand  it  eneclivelyi.  The  God  that  inspires  you  with 
patience,  and  cheers  you  with  eomfort,  grant  this  to  you.  Why 
may  it  not  be'understood  formally,  of  the  patience  belonging  iq 
the  nature  of  God?  And  though  it  be  expressed  in  the  way  of 
petition,  yet  it  might  also  be  proposed  as  a  pattern  for  imita- 
tion,~aRd  so  suits  very  well  to  the  exhortatio'a  laid  down,  ver. 
Ig.whichwaa,  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  w^ak,  which 
he  presses  them  to,  ver.  3; by  the  example  of  Christ;  atidver. 
3,  by  the  patience  of  God  to  Ihem;  arid  -so  they  are  verywell 
linked  together.  "  God  of  patience  and  consolation  "may  well 
be  joined,  since  patience  is  the  first  st^p  of  comfort  to  the  poor 
creat.gre.  If  it  did  not  administer  some  comfertable  hopes  to 
Adam,  in  the  interval  between  his  fall  and.  God's  coming  to 
exaimne  .'bim,  lam  sure  it  was  the  first  discovery  of  anycom- 
fort  to  the  creature  affer  the  sweeping  the  destroying  deluge 
out  of  the  world.  Gen.  viii.  21.  After  the  savour  of  Noah's 
sacriflce,  representing  the  great  sacrifice  which  was  to  be  in  (he 
world,  had  ascended  up  to  God,  the  return  irom  him  is  a  pub- 
lication of  his  forbeariug  to  punish  any  more  in  such  a  manner: 
and  though  he  found  maa  ,no  better  thauhe  was  before,  and-the 
imaginatioDS  of  men's  hearts  as.  evil  as  before  the  .deluge, 
he  would  not  again  smite  every  living  thing,  as  he  bad  done.. 
T bis  was  the  first  expression  of  comfort-to  Noah,  after  hlB  exit 
fraa  the  ark^  and  declares  nothing  else  but  the  coDtiiuiajioe  of 
Vol.  II.— 77 
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patieDAe  to4be  new  world,  abav«  %hat  be  had.  ahawn  to  Ute 
old. 

[I.]  It.ia  a  comfort  ia  that  it  ts  an  argument  of  his  grace  to 
his  people!  If  he  has  ao  rich  a  patience  to  exercise  towards  hia 
•oeiiHes,  he  hie  a  greater  (TeasuTe  to  bestow  upon  hia  frieodi. 
Paiienee  is  the  first  attribate,  which'  steps  in  for  our  aalratioR^ 
and  therefore  called  salvation,  8  Pet.  iii:  15.  Bamething  else  ia 
therefore  built  upon  it,  and  intended  by  it  to  those  that  beliere. 
Those  two  letters  of  his  name,  a  God  keeping  mercy  for  tbou- 
aands,  and  forgiving  iniqoity,  transgression,  and  sin,  follow  the 
other  letter  of  his  long-«ufferiog,  in  the  proclatnation,  G^od. 
xxxir.  6,  7.  He  is  slow  to  anger,  that  he  may  be  merciful,  that 
men  may  seek  and  receive  their  pardon.  If  he  be  long-suKr- 
ing,  in  order  to  be  a  pardoning  God,  he  will  not  be  wanting  in 
pardoning  those  who;  answer  (he  design  of  his  forbearance  of 
them.  You  would  not  have  bad  sparing  mercy  to  improre, 
if  God  would  have  denied  you  saving  mercy  upon  the  im- 
provement of  his  sparing  goodness.  If  he  hat  so  muob  resjMCl 
to  his  enemies  that  provoke  him,  as  to  endure  (hem  with  much 
long-suffering,  he  will  surely  be  very  kind  to  those  that  obey 
him  and  conform' to  his  will.  If  he  has  much  long^ufferiog  to 
those  that  are  fitted  for  destruction,  Rom.  iz.  2S,  he  will  have  a 
muchneaa  of  mercy  for  those  that  are  prepared  for  gilory  by 
&ith  and  repentance.  It  is  but  a  natural  couclneion  a  gractous 
soul  may  ■make,  If  God  had  not  a  mind  to  be  appeased  towards 
me,  he  would  not  have  had  a  mind  to  forbear  me; -bDt  since 
he  has  forborne  me,  and  given  meaheaTtlosee,aiuleD8wertba 
true  end  of  that  forbearance,  I  seed  not  question,  but  that 
sparing  mercy  will  end  in  'saving,  since  it  find^  that  repen- 
tance springing  up  in  me,  which  that  patience  coadueted  me 
.to.  ■  .  , 

[2.]  His  patience  is  a  ground  totnist  in.his  promise.  If  his 
slowness  to  anger  be  so  great  when  his  precept  is  slighted,  bis 
readiness  to  give  what  he  has  promised  will  be  as  great,  vhea 
his  promise  is  believed.  If  the  provocations  of  them  meet  with 
such  an  unwillingness  tQ  punifdi  (hem,  fa'i(h  in  him  wiU  meat 
with  the  choicest  embracee from  him.  He  wasYnore  ready  to 
make  the  promise  of  redemption  aOer  man's  apostasy,  than 
to  execute  ihe' threatening  of  the  law.  He  still  discovers  a 
greater  willingness  to  give  ftuth  the  fruits  of  the  promise,  than 
to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  curses.  His  slawness  to  anger  is 
an  evidence  still,  that  he  has  the  same  disposition,  which  is  no 
slight  cordial  to  faith' in  bis  word. 

.  [3.]  It  is  a  comfort  in  infirmities.  If  he  were  not  patient,  he 
conld  not  beer  with  se  much  peevishness  and  weakneas  in  the 
hearts  of  bis  own^    If  he  fae  patient  to  the  grosser  sina  of  bii 
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enemies,  he  will  be  no  leas  to  the  lighter  infirmities  of  hia  pea- 
pie.  When  the  soul  is  as  a  bruised  reed,  that  «an  emit  no 
MitDd  at  all,  or  one  very  harsh  and  ungrateful,  he  does  not 
Inealc  it  in  pieces,  And  fling  it  away  in  disdain,  but  waits  to  see 
whether  it  will  fully  answer  his  pains,  and  be  brought  lo  a 
better  frame  and  sweeter  note.  He  brings  them  not  to  account 
for  erery  slip,  but  as  a  father  spares  his  son  that  serves  him, 
Mai.  iii.  17.  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  in  our  distracted  services; 
for  were  it  not  for  this  slowness  to  anger,  he  would  stifle  us  in 
the  midst  of  our  prayers,  wherein  there  are  as  many  foolish 
thoughts  to  disgust  him,  as  there  are  petitions  to  implore  him. 
The  most  patient  angels  would  hardly  be  able  to  bear  with  the 
follies  of  good  men  in  acta  of  worship. 
Use  (3.)  The  third  use  is  for  exhortation. 
[1.]  Mfldiute  often  ou  the  patience  of  Ood.  The  devil 
labours  for  nothing  more,  than  to  deface  in  us  the  consideration 
and  memory  of  this  perfection.  Ha  is  an  envious  creature,  and 
since  it  has  reached  oat  itself  to  us,  and  not  to  him,  he  envies 
Ood' the  glory  of  it,  and  man  tlie  advantage  of  it.  ButGod 
lores  to  have  the  volumes  of  it  studied,  and  daily  turned  over 
by  us.  We  cannot  without  an  inexcusable  wilfulness  mias  the 
ihou^ts  of  it,  since  it  is  visible  in  every  bit  of  bread  and  breath 
of  air  in'  ourselves  and  all  about  us. 

'  Tfae  frequent  consideration  of  his  patience,  would  render  God 
highly  amiable  to  us.  It  is  a  more  endeaTing  argument,  than 
hia  mere  goodness;  his  goodness  to  us  as  creatures,  endowing 
us  with  such  excellent  faculties,  furnishing  us  with  such  a  com- 
modious world,  and  bestowing  upon  us  so  many  attendants  for 
oUf  pleasure  and  service,  and  giving  Us  a  lordship  over  fata 
other  works,  deserves  our  affection.  But  his  patience  to  tis  as 
siuners  after  we  have  merited  the  greatest  wrath,  shows  him  lo 
be  of  a  aweeter  disposition,  than  creating  goodosss  lo  unOtFend- 
ing  creaturas;.  and  consequently  speaks  a  greater  love  in  him, 
and  bespeaks  a  greater  affection  from  us.  His  creating  good- 
ness discoveied  the  majesty  xti  hia  being  and  the  greatness  of 
his  mind,  but  this,  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
In  this  patience  he  exceeds  the  mildness  of  all  creatures  lo  us; 
and  thereibre  should  be  enthroned  in  our  affectiona  above  aU 
other  creatures.  The  consideration  of  this  would  make  ua 
I^ect  bim.for  his  nature,  as  well  as  for  his  benefits. 

The  consideration  of  his  patience,  would  make  us  frequent 
«nd  serious  in  die  exercise  of  repentance.  In  its  nature  it  leads 
to  it,  and  the  coRSidetation  of  it  would  engage  ua  to  it,  and  melt 
us-in  the  exercise  of  it.  Could  we  deeply  think  of  it,  witiiout 
being  loached  with '  a  sense  of  the  kindnDss  of  our  forbeanng 
CreiUtoraad  Qovemor?  .Could  we  gaze  upon  it,  nay  could  we 
glance  upon  it,  without  relenting  at  our  offending  one  of  so 
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mild  a  nature,  without  beiog  sensibly  affected,  that  he  has  prtf- 
aetv^dus'BO  long  from  being  loaded  ^ith  those  chains  of  dcrk- 
neas,  under  which  the  derils  groan?  Thisforbeai'ance  haagood 
reason lo' make  sin  and  sintiersashamed.  That  you  are  in  being, 
is  not  for  want  of  advantages  enough  in  his  hand  against  yon; 
many  a  foTfeifure  you  have  made,  and  many  an  engagement 
you  have  broken ;  he  has  scarce  met  with  any  other  dealing  from 
as,  than  what  had  treachery  in  it.'  Whatsoever  our  sincerity 
is,  we  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  it,  when  we  consider  what 
mixtures  there  are  in  it,  and  what  swarms  of  base  motions  taipt 
it.  Has  he  not  lain  pressed  and  groaning  tinder  our  sins,  ^  a 
cart  is  pressed  with  sheaves,  Amos  ii.  13;  when  one  shake  of 
himself,  as  Samson,  might  have  rid  him  of  the  burden^  and  di»> 
missed  us  in  his  fury  into  hell  ?  If  we  shoi'ld  often  ask  our  con- 
sciences, why  have  we  done  thus  and  thus  against  so  mild  a 
God;  would  not  the  reflection  on  it  put  us  to  the  blush?  If 
men  would  consider,  that  such  a  time  they  provoked  God  to 
his  face,' and  yet  have  not  felt  his  sword;  such  a  time  thciy 
blasphemed  him,  and  made  a  reproach  of  his  name,  and  his 
thunder  did  not  stop  their  motion ;  such  a  time  they  fell  into  an 
abominable  brutishness,  yet  he  kept  the  punishment  of  devils, 
the  unclean  spirits,  from  reaching  them;  such  a  time  he  bore 
an  open  affront  from  them,  when  they  scoffed  at  his  word,  and 
he  did  not  send  a  destruction,  and  laugh  at  it:  would  not  such 
a  meditation  work  some  strange  kind  of  relentings  in  men? 
What  if  we  should  consider  that  we  cannot  do  a  sinful  act 
without  the  support  of  his  concurring  providence?  We  cannot 
see,  hear,  move  without  his  concurrence.  All  creatures  we  use 
for  our  necessity  or  pleasure,  are  supported  by  him  in  the  very 
act  of  assisting  to  pleasure  us;  and  when  ve  abuse  those  crea- 
tures against  him,  which  he  suppoHs  for  our  use,  how  great  is 
his  patiance  to  bear  with  us,  that  he  -does  not  Annihilate  those 
creatnres,  or  at  least  imbitler  their  use?  What  issue  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  this  consideration,  but,  ^  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  to  serve  myself  of  God's  power,  to  affront  him, 
and  of  his  long-suffering,  to  abuse  him!  0  infinite  patience,  u> 
employ  that  power  to  preserve  me  that  might  have  been  used 
to  punish  me!  He  is  my  Creator,  I  could  not  have^  a  being 
without  him,  and  yet  I  oSend  him.  He  is  my -Preserver,  I 
cannot  maintain  my  b«ing  without  him,  And  yet  I  affhwt  him.'* 
Is  this  a  worthy  requital  of  God?  "Bo  ye  thus  requite  the 
Lord?"  Dent,  zzxii.  6,  would  be  the  heartbreaking  redaction. 
How  Would  it  give  men  a  fuller  prospect  of  the  depravity  of 
their  nature,  than  any  thing  else;  that  their  corruption  should 
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be  so  deep  and  strong,  that  so  much  patience  eotdd  not  over- 
come it!  It  Would  certainly- make  a  man  ashaoted  of  his  na- 
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The  conBidenttion  of  bis  patience  would  make  iia  resentmore 
the  injuries  done  by  others  to  God.  A  patient  sufferer,  though 
a  deserving  sufferer,  attracts  the  pity  of  men  that  hare  a  value 
for  any  virtue,  though  clouded  with  a  heap  of  vice.  How 
much  more  should  we  have  a  concern  for  God,  who  suffers  so 
many  abuses  from  others!  and  be  gtieved  that  so  admirable  a 
patience  should  be  slighted  by  men  who  solely  Uve  by,  and 
under  the  daily  influence  of  it!  The  impression  of  this  would 
make  us  take  God's  part,  aS  it  is  usual  with  men  to  take  the 
part  of  good  dispositions  that  lie  under  oppression^ 

It  would  make  us  patient  under  God's  hand.  His  slowness 
to  anget  and  his  forbearance  are  visible  in  the  -very  strobes  we 
feel  in  this  life.  We  have  no  reason  to  murmur  against  him 
who  gives  us  sa  little  cause,  and  in  the  greatest  affliciiotis  gives 
OS  more  occasion  of  thankfulness  than  of  repining.  JDid  not 
slowness  to  the  extremest  anger  moderate  every  affliction,'  it 
bad  been  a  scorpion  instead  of  a  rod.  We  have  reason  to  bleas 
bim,  who  from  his  long-suffering  sends  temporal  sufferings, 
where  eternal  are  justly  due.  "  Thou  hast  punished  us  less  than 
our  iniquities  deserve,"  Ezra  ix.  13.  His  indulgences  towards 
as  have  been  -more  than  our  corrections,  and  the  length  of  his 
patience  has  exceeded  the  sharpness  of  his  rod.  Upon  the  ac- 
count of  his  long-suffering,  our  mutinies  against  God  have  as 
little  to  excuse- them  as  our  sins  against  him  have  to  deserve 
bis  forbearaoce. 

The  con»deration  of  this  wonld  show  ui  more'  reason  to  re- 
pine at  our  own  repioings  than  at  any  of  his  smarter  dealings, 
and  the  oonsideraiioo  of  this  would  make  us  submissive  under 
the  judgments  we  expect.  His  undeserved  patience  has  been 
more  than  our  merited  judgments  can  possibly  be  thought  to 
be.  If  we  fear  the  removal  of  the  gospel  for  a  season,  as  we 
have  reason  to  do,  we  should  rather  bless  him,  that  by  his 
waiting  patience  he  has  continued  it  so  long,  than  murmur  that 
ba  threatens  to  take  it  away  so  late.  He  has  borne  with  lu 
many  a  year  since  the  light  of  it  vae  rekindled,  when  our  an- 
cestors had  but  six  years  of  patience  between  the  rise  of  Edward 
VI.  and  the  ascent  of  queen  Mary  to  the  crown, 

[2.]  Admire  and  stand  astonished  at  his  patience,  and 
bless  him  for  it.  .  If  you  should  have  defiled  your  nwghbour's 
bed,  or  suUied  ^hiS'  reputation,  or  rided  his  goods,  would  he 
bare  withheld  his  vengeance,  unless  he  had  been  too  weak  to 
execute  it?  We  have  done  worse  to  God  than  we  oan  do  to 
man,  and  yet  he  draws  not  that  sword  of  wrath  oat  of -the 
iBcahbard  of  his  patience,  to  sheath  it  in  our  hearts.  It  is  not 
80  much  a  wonder  that  any  judgments  are  sent,  as  that  there 
are  no  more  and  sharper.  That  the  world  shall  be  fired  at  last, 
is  not  a  thing  so  strange  as  that  fire  does  not  come  down  every 
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ixf  apoD  some  part  of  it.  Had  ^e  diaciplte,  thftt  nw  sndi 
«xee|l«nt  patterns  of  mildness  bom  their  Mastery  and  vers  M 
often  uifsd  to  leam  of  him  that  was  lowly  and  meek,  the  gor- 
erotnent  of  the  world,  it  had  been  long  since  lurD'ed  into  a^iet; 
usee  they  were- too  forward  to  desire  him  to  open  his  maga- 
zine of  judgments,  and  kindle  a  fire  to  consume  a  Samaritan 
Tillage,  for  a  slight  affront  in  comparison  of  what  he  received 
from  others,  ana  afterwards  from  ihenuelres  iir 'their  forsakiiig 
of  him,  Luke  ix.  52 — 54.  We  shonld  Mtnfire  and  praiae  hen 
that  which  shall  be  praised  in  hearen;  though  patience  shall 
cease,  as  to  its  exercise,  after  the  consummation  of  the  world, 
it  shall  not  cease  from  receiving  the.acknowiedgments  of  what 
it  did  when  it  traversed  the  stage  of  this  earth.  If  the  name 
of  Otod  be  glorified  ai^d  acknowledgtd  ia  heaven,  no  questioa 
but  this  will-also;  sinceloVf'Sufferiiig  ia  one  of  hia  Divine  titles, 
a  letter  in  hie  name,  as  well  as  merciful  and  gracious,  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  thinic  that 
the  patience  exercised  towards  some,  before  converting  grace 
was  ordered  to  seize  upon  them,  will  bear  a  greiU  part  in  the 
anthems  of  heaven,  llie  greater  his  long-su  Soring  has  been 
Id  men,  that  lay  covered  with  their  own  filth,  a  long  time  be* 
foTB  they  were  freed  by  graea  from  it;  the  more  admiringly  and 
loudly  they  will  cry  up  his  mercy  to  them,  after  they  have 
passed  the  gulf,  and  see  a  deserved  hell  at  a  distance  frona  them, 
and  many  in  that  place  of  torments,  who  never  had  the  tastes 
of  so  much  forbearance.  .  If  mercy  Vill  be  praised  there,  that 
whtoh  began  the  alphabet  of  it^  cannot  be  foi^t.  If  Patil 
speak  so  highly  of  it  in  a  damping  world,  and  under  the  hinder- 
ances  of  a  body  of  death,  as  he  does,  1  Tim.  i.  16, 17,  "For 
this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jestis  Christ  might 
show  forth  all  long-sufiering. — Now  unto  the£ing  eternal,  im* 
mortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  Qod,  be  honour  and  glory  for 
aver  and  ever.  Amen;"  no  doubt  but  he  will  have  a  higher 
note  for  it,  when  he  ia  surrounded  with  a  heavenly  flame,  and 
freed  from  all  remains  of  dulness.  Shall  it  be  praised  above), 
and'have  we  iio  notes-  for  it  here  below?  Admire  Christ,  too, 
who  sued  out  your  reprieve  upon  the  account  of  his  meriL  As 
mercy  acts  not  upon  any  but  in  Christ,  so  neither  had  patience 
borne- with  any  but  in  Christ.  The  pronouncing  the  arrest  of 
jtn^menl,  tien.  viii.  St,  was  when  Qod  smelted  asweet  savour 
from  Noah's  saorifioe,  not  from  the  beasts  offered,  bot  the  snti* 
typical  sacrifice  represented. 
That  we  may  be  raised  to  bless  God  for  it,  IM  tis  consider. 
The  multitude  of  our  provocations.  Though  some  faave 
blaober  guilt  than  others,  and  deeper  stains,  yet  let  none  wipe 
lus  mouth,  bat  rather  imagine  himself  to  have  but  little  reason 
to  bless  tL    Are  not  all  6ur  offences  as  many,  as  tbere  have 
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been  minutes  in  our  lives?  All  the  moments  of  our  edbtiauance 
in  (he  world  have  been  moments  of  his  patience  and  our  ingra- 
lilude.  Adam  was  punished  for  one  sin.  Moses  excluded  fWra 
Canutr.for  a  passionaie  tmbelieving  word.  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  lost  their  lives  for  one  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  One 
sin  sullied  the  beauty  of  the  world,  defaced  the  works  of  God^ 
had  l»okeD  heaven  and  earth  in  pieces,  had  not  infinite  satis- 
fitction  been  proposed  to  the  provoked  jnstice  by  the  Redeemer; 
and  Dot  one  sin  committed,  but  is  of  the  same  venomous  nature. 
How  many  of  those  coniradictions  against  himself  has  he  borne 
with!  Had  we  been  only  unprofitable  to  him,  his  forbearance 
of'Us  had  been  miraculous;  but  how  much  does  it  exceeds 
miracle,  and  lift  itself  above  the  meanness  of  a  conjunction  with 
such. an  epithet,  sines  we  have  been  provoking!  Had  there 
been  no  more  than  our  impudent  or  careless  rushings  into  his 
presence  in  worship;  had  they  been  only  sins  of  omission,  and 
ains  of  ignorance,  it  had  been  enough  to  have  put  a  stand  to 
any.funher  operations  of  this  perfection  towards  us.  But  add 
to  tliose,  sins  of  commission,  sins  against  knowledge, sins  against 
•  spiritual  motions,  sins  against  repeated  resolutions  and  piessisg 
admonitions,  the  neglects  of  all  the  opportunities  of  repentance;  . 
put  (hem  all  together,  and  we  can  as  little  recount  them,  as  the 
sands  on  the  aea-sbore.  But  why  do  I  only  speak  of  particular 
men?  View  the  whole  world,  and  if  our  own  iniquities  render 
it  an  amazing  patience,  what  a  ntighty  supply  will  be  made  to 
it  in  all  the  nimierous  and  weighty  provocations  under  which 
be  has  continued  the  world  for  so  many  revolutions  of  years  and 
ages!  Have  not  all  those  pressed  into  hispresence  with  a  loud 
<iiy)-aad  demanded  a  sentence  from  justice?  yet  has  not  the 
Judg&  been  overeome  by  the  importunity  of  our  sins.  Were 
the  devils  punished  for  one  sin,  a  proud  thought,  and  that  not 
eommitled  against  the  blood  of  Christ,  as  we  have  done  number- 
less times  ?  *  yet  has  not  God  made  us  partakers  in  their  punish^ 
ment,  tbough  we  have  exceeded  them  in  the  quality  of  their 
sin.  '  0  admirable  patience!  that  would  bear  with  me  undv 
so  m«iy,  while  he  wonldnot  bear  with  the  sinning  angels  for 
one. 

Consider  bow  mean  things  we  are,  who  have  provoked  him. 
What  is  man  but  a  vile  thing,  that  a  God  abounding  with  all 
riches  should  take  care  of  so  abject  a  thing,  much  more  to  hear 
ao  many  afi'ronts  from  such  a  drop  of  matter,  such  a  nothing 
oreature!  that  he  that  has  auger  at  his  command,  as  well  as 
pity,  should  endure  such  a  detestable,  deformed  creature  by 
sin,  to  fly  in  bis  face.  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?  Psal.  viii.  4,  miserable,  incurable  man — derived  from  a 
word,  that  aiguifies  to  be  incurably  siok.  Man  is  .Sdam,  eajlh» 
>  Po>L  part  L  94. 
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from  his  e&rthly  original;  and  Snoah,  incurable  from  his  ear- 
niption.  Is  It  not  worthy  to  be  admired,  that.a  God  of  iafimts 
glory  should  wait  on  such  tddama,  worms  of  earth,  and  be  as 
it  were  a  serraiit  and  attendant  to  such  Enoahes,  sickly  and 
peevish  creatures? 

Consider  who  it  ii  that  is  thus  patient  He  it  is  that  with 
one  breath  could  turn  heaven  atid  earth,  and  all  (he  inhabitants 
of  both  into  nothing;  that  could  by  one  thunderbott  have  razed 
up  the  foundations  of  a  cursed  world.  He  that  wants  not  in- 
straments  without  to  ruin  us,  that  can  arm  our  own  consciences 
against  us;  and  by  taking  out  one  pin  from  oor  bodies,  cause 
the  whole  frame  to  fall  asunder.  Besides,  .it  is  a  G^d,  that 
while  he  suffers  the  sinner,  hates  the  sin,  inoie  than  ail  the 
holy  men  upon  earth,  or  angels  in  heaven.can  doj  so  that  his 
patience  for  a  minute,  transcends  the  patience  of  all  creatures 
from  the  creation  to  the  dissolution  of  the  world:  becattse  it  is 
the  patience  of  a  God  infinitely  more  sensible  of  the  cursed 
quality  of  sin,  and  infinitely  more  detesting  it. 

Consider  how  long  he  has  forborne  his  anger.  A  reprieve 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  is  accounted  a  great  favour  in  civil 
states.  The  civil  law  enacts, '  that  if  the  emperor  commanded 
a  man  to  be  condemned,  the  execution  was  to  be  deferred  thir- 
ty days;  because  in.  that  time  the  prince's  anger  might  be  ap- 
peased. But  how  great  a  favour  is  it  to  be  reprieved  thirty 
years  for  many  offences,  every  one  of  which  deserves  death 
more  at  the  hands  of  God,  than  any  offence  can  at  the  hands 
of  man!  Paul  was,  according  to  the  common  account^  bot 
about  thirty  years  old  at  his  conversion,  and  how  much  does 
he  elevate  Divine  long-suffering!  Certainly  there  are  many 
who  have  more  reason,  as  having  larger  quantities  of  patience 
granted  them,  who  have  lived  to  see  their  own  grey  hairs  io 
a  rebellious  posture  against  God,  before  grace  brought  them  to 
a  surrender.  We  were  all  condemned  in  the  womb,  our  lives 
were  forfeited  the  first  moment  of  our  breath,  but  patience  has 
stopped  the  arrest:  the  merciful  Creditor  deserves  to  have  ac- 
koowledgment  from  us,  who  has  laid  by  his  bond  so  many 
years,  without  putting  it  in  suits  'against  us..  Many  of  your 
companions  in  sin  have  perhaps  been, surprised  long  ago  and 
haled  to  an  eternal  prison  nothing  remaining  of  ihem  but  iheir 
dust;  and  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  your  funeral.  Let  it  be 
eopsidered,  that  that  God,  who  would  not  wait  upon  the  fallen 
angels  one  instant  after  their  sin,  nor  give  them  a  moment's 
space  of  repentance,  has  prolonged  the  life  of  .many  a  sinner  in 
the  wtvld  to  innumerable  moments,  to  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  minutes  in  the  space  of  a  year,  to  eight  millioos 
four  hundred  thouaand  minutes  in  the  space  of  twenty  yeam 
•  Cod.  lib.  9. 1110147. 6. 90. 
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The  damned  io  hell  vonld  think  it  a  great  kindness  to  have 
but  a  year's,  month's,  nay  day's  respite,  as  a  space  to  repent  in. 

Consider  also,  hov  many  have  been  taken  avay  nnder 
shorter  measures  of  patience.  Some  have  been  struck  into  a 
hell  of  misery,  while  thmi  remainest  upon  an  earth  of  forbear- 
ance. In  a  plague,  the  destroying  angel  has  hewed  down 
others,  and  passed  by  us;  the  arrows  have  dowa  about  our 
heads,  passed  over  us,  and  stuck  in  the  heart  of  a  neighbour. 
Hov  many  rich  men,  how  many  of  our  firiends  and  families, 
have  been  seized  by  death,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  they  least  thought  of  it,  and  imagined  it  far  from  them! 
Have  you  not  known  sdme  of  your  acquaintance  snatched 
away  in  the  height  of  a  crime?  Was  not  the  same  wrath  due 
to  you  as  well  as  to  them  ?  And  had  it  not  been  as  dreadful 
for  you  to  be  so  surprised  by  him,  as  it  was  for  them?  Why 
should  he  take  a  less  sturdy  sinner  out  of  thy  company,  and 
lei  thee  remain  still  upon  the  earth  ?  If  God  had  dealt  so  with 
you,  how  had  you  been  cut  off,  not  only  from  the  enjoyment 
of  this  life,  but  the  hopes  of  a  better!  And  if  God  has  made 
such  a  providence  beneficial  for  reclaiming  you,  how  much 
reason  have  you  to  acknowledge  him !  He  that  has  had  least 
patience,  has  cause  to  admire,  but  those  that  have  more,  ought 
to  exceed  others  in  blessing  him  for  it.  If  God  had  put  an  end 
to  your  natural  life,  before  you  had  made  provision  for  eternal, 
how  deplorable  would  your  condition  have  been! 

Consider  also,  ye  who  have  been  sinners  fonnerly  of  a. 
deeper  note;  might  not  God  have  struck  a  man  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  lust,  and  choked  him  in  the  moment  of  his  excessive 
and  intemperate  drinking,  or  on  the  sudden  have  poured  fire 
and  brimstone  into  a  blasphemer's  mouth?  What  if  God  had 
snatched  you  away,  when  you  had  been  sleeping  in  some  great 
iniquity,  or  sent  you,  while  burnmg  in  lust,  (o  the  fire  it  merit- 
ed? Might  he  not  have  broken  the  string  that  linked  your 
souls  to  your  bodies,  in  the  last  sickness  you  had?  And  what 
then  had  become  of  you?  What  could  have  been  expected  to 
succeed  your  impenitent  state  in  this  world,  but  bowlings  iii 
another?  But  he  reprieved  you  upon  your  petitions,  or  the 
solicitations  of  your  friends;  and  have  you  not  broke  your  word 
with  him?  Have  your  hearts  been  steadiast,  has  be  not  yet 
waited,  expecting  when  you  would  put  your  vows  and  resolu- 
tions into  execution?  What  need  had  he  to  cry  out  to  any  so 
load  and  so  long,  0  you  fools,  how  long  will  you  love  fooUah- 
ness?  Prov.  i.  22,  when  he  might  have  ceased  his  crying  to 
you,  and  have  by  your  death  prevented  your  many  neglects  of 
him?  Did  he  do  all  this  that  any  of  us  might  add  new  sins  to 
our  old ;  or  rather,  that  we  should  bless  him  for  his  forbearance, 
Vol.  IL— 78 
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comply  with  the  end  of  it  in  nformlng  our  lives,  and  having 
recourse  to  his  mercy? 

[3.]  Therefoie  presume  not  upon  bis  patience.  The  exercise 
of  it  18  not  eternal;  you  are  at  present  under  his  patience,  yet 
while  you  are  unconverted,  you  are  also  under  his  angei; 
"God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  Fsal.  vii.  11. 
You  know  not  how  soon  his  anger  may  tiitn  his  patience 
aside,  and  step  before  it.  It  may  be  bis  sword  is  drawn  out  of 
hia  scabbard,  his  arrows  may  be  settled  in  his  bow;  and  per- 
haps  there  is  but  a  little  time,  before  you  may  feel  the  edge  of 
the  one,  or  the  point  of  the  other;  and  then  there  will  be  no 
more  time  for  patience  in -God  to  us,  or  petition  firom  us  to  him. 
If  we  repent  here,  he  will  pardon  ns.  If  we  defer  repentance, 
and  die  without  it,  be  will  have  no  longer  mercy  to  pardon, 
nor  patience  to  bear. 

What  is  there  in  our  power  but  the  present ;  the  future  time 
we  cannot  command,  the  past  lime  we  cannot  recall;  squander 
not  then  the  present  away.  The  time  will  come,  when  time  shall 
be  no  more,  and  then  long-suffering  shall  be  no  more.  Will  you 
neglect  the  time  wherein  patience  acts,  and  vainly  hope  for  a 
time  beyond  the 'resolves  of  patience?  Will  you  spend  that 
in  vain  which  goodness  has  allotted  you  for  other  purposes? 
What  an  estimate  will  yoil  make  of  a  little  forbearance  to  re- 
spite death,  when  you  are  gasping  under  the  stroke  of  its  arrows? 
How  much  would  you  value  some  few  days  of  those  many 
years  you  now  trifle  away  I  Can  any  think  God  will  be  always 
at  an  expense  with  them  in  vain,  that  he  will  have  such  ridws 
trampled  under  their  feet,  and  so  many  editions  of  his  patience 
be  made  waste  paper?  Do  you  know  how  few  sands  are  yet 
to  run  in  your  glass?  Are  you  sure  that  he  that  waits  to-day, 
will  wait  as  well  to-morrow?  How  can  you  tell,  but  that  God 
who  is  alow  to  anger  to-day,  may  be  swift  to  it  the  next? 
Jerusalem  had  but  a  day  of  peace,  and  the  most  careless  sinner 
has  no  more.  When  their  day  was  done,  they  were  destroyed 
by  famine,  pestilence,  or  sword,  or  led  into  a  doleful  captivity. 
Did  God  make  our  lives  so  uncertain,  and  the  duration  of  his 
forbearance  unknown  to  us,  that  we  should  live  in  a  lazy  ne- 
glect of  his  glory  and  our  own  happiness?  If  you  should  have 
more  patience  in  regard  of  your  lives,  do  yon  know  whether 
you  shall  have  the  effectual  offers  of  grace?  As  your  lives  de- 
pend upon  his  will,  so  your  conversion  depends  solely  upon  his 
grace.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  those  miserable 
wretches,  that  liave  been  left  to  a  reprobate  sense,,  after  they 
have  a  long  time  abused  Divine  forbearance.  Though  he 
Waits,  yet  he  binds  up  sin, "The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound 
up,"  Hos.  xiii.  12;  as  bonds  are  bound  up  by  a  creditor  till  t^ 
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fit  oppoTtunily:  when  God  comes  to  put  the  bond  id  suit,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  wish  for  that  patience  we  have  so  scornfully 
despised.  Consider  therefore  the  end  of  patience.  The  patience 
of  God  ciinsidered  in  itself,  without  that  which  it  tends  to,  affords 
very  little  comfort;  it  is  but  a  step  to  pardoning  mercy,  and  it 
may  be  without  it,  and  often  is.  Many  hare  been  reprieved 
that  were  never  forgiven ;  hell  is  full  of  those  that  had  patience 
as  welt  as  we,  but  not  one  that  accepted  pardoning  grace  went 
within  the  gates  of  it.  Patience  leaves  men  when  their  sins 
have  ripened  them  for  hell;  but  pardoning  grace  never  leaves 
men  till  it  has  conducted  them  to  heaven.  His  patience  speaks 
him  placable,  but  does  not  assure  us  that  he  Is  actually  ap- 

E eased.  Men  may  hope  that  long-suSering  tends  lo  a  pardon, 
ut  cannot  be  assured  of  a  pardon  but  by  something  else  above 
mere  long-suffering.  Rest  not  then  upon  bare  patience,  but 
consider  the  end  of  it;  it  is  not  that  any  should  sin  more  freely, 
but  repent  more  meltingly;  it  is  not  to  spirit  rebellion,  but  to 
give  a  merciful  stop  to  it.  Why  should  any  be  so  ambitions  of 
their  ruin,  as  to  constrain  God  to  ruin  them  against  the  inclina-> 
tions  of  his  sweet  disposition? 

[4.]  The  fourth  exhortation  is,  Let  us  imitate  God's  patience 
in  our  own  to  others.  He  is  unlike  God  that  is  hurried  with  an 
unruly  impetus  to  punish  others  for  wronging  him.  The  con- 
sideration of  Divine  patience  should  make  us  square  ourselves 
according  to  that  pattern.  God  has  exercised  a  long-suSering 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  minute  on  innumerable  subjects, 
and  shall  we  be  transported  with  desire  of  revenge  upon  a  sin- 
gle injury?  If  God  were  not  slow  to  wrath,  a  sinful  world  had 
been  long  ago  torn  up  from  the  foundation.  And  if  revenge 
should  be  exercised  by  all  men  against  their  enemies,  what 
man  should  have  been  alive,  since  there  is  not  a  man  without 
an  enemy?  If  every  man  were  like  Saul,  breathing  out  threat-^ 
enings,  the  world  would  not  only  be  an  Aceldama,  but  a  desert. 
How  distant  are  they  from  the  nature  of  God,  who  are  in  a 
flame  upon  every  slight  provocation  from  a  sense  of  some 
feeble  and  imaginary  honour,  that  must  bloody  their  sword  for 
a  trifle,  and  write  their  revenge  in  wounds  and  death!  When 
God  has  his  glory  every  day  dishonoured,  yet  he  keeps  hia 
sword  in  his  sheath:  what  a  woe  would  it  be  to  the  world,  if 
he  drew  it  upon  every  aflront!  This  is  to  be  like  brutes,  dogs, 
or  tigers,  that  snarl,  bite,  and  devour  upon  every  slight  occa- 
sion:  but  to  be  patient,  is  to  be  Divine,  and  to  show  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  God.  "  fie  ye  therefore  per- 
fect, even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  Mait. 
V.48;  that  is,  be  you  perfect  and  good;  for  he  had  been  exhort- 
ing them  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  do  good  to 
those  that  hated  them,  and  that  from  the  example  God  had  set 
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tbem,  in  causing  Idfl  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evB  ms  well  «s  die 
good.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect."  To  conctnde,  as  pttiwca 
is  God'a  perfection,  so  it  is  the  accomplishmeat  of  the  boqL 
And  as  his  slowness  to  anger  argues  the  greatness  of  bis  power 
over  himself,  so  an  unwillingness  to  revenge,  is  a  sign  of  a  power 
over  ourselves,  which  is  more  noble  than  to  be  a  monarch  over 
others. 
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